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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  purpose  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  a  description  of 
the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  succinctly,  but  at  the  same 
time  in  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  manner  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  medical  student  and  practitioner.  He  has  endeavored 
to  incorporate  in  the  treatise  all  recently  ascertained  facts  relating 
to  this  branch  of  medical  practice,  and  especially  has  it  been  his 
endeavor  to  recommend  such  modes  of  treatment  as  comport  with 
and  are  suggested  by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of 
early  life,  the  efficacy  of  hygienic  measures  in  the  treatment  of 
the  young,  and  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  system  at  this  age. 

While  the  author  has  respected  the  opinions  of  previous 
writers,  and  has  adopted  them,  so  far  as  they  appeared  to  be 
correct,  he  has  depended  much  more  for  the  material  of  his^ 
treatise  on  clinical  observations  and  the  inspection  of  the- 
cadaver.  Necessarily,  as  a  result  of  >  independent  investigations,, 
opinions  are  now  and  then  expressed  difterent  from  those  which 
are  commonly  accepted.  Novel  views  have  not,  however,  been, 
presented,  unless  the  author  was  fully  satisfied  that  they  were 
substantiated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  observations. 

In  presenting  to  the  profession  the  second  edition  of  his  work^ 
the  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  favorable  reception  ac- 
corded to  the  first.  He  has  endeavored  to  merit  a  continuance 
of  this  approbation  by  rendering  the  volume  much  more  com- 
plete than  before.    Nearly  twenty  additional  diseases  have  been 


VI  PREFACE    TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 

treated  of,  among  which  may  be  named  Diseases  Incidental  to 
Birth,  Rachitis,  Tuberculosis,  Scrofula,  Intermittent,  Remittent, 
and  Typhoid  Fevers,  Chorea,  and  the  various  forms  of  Paralysis. 
Many  new  formulie,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  useful, 
have  been  introduced,  portions  of  the  text  of  a  less  practical 
nature  have  been  condensed,  and  other  portions,  especially  those 
relating  to  pathological  histology,  have  been  rewritten  to  correspond 
with  recent  discoveries.  Every  eftbrt  has  been  made,  however,  to 
avoid  an  undue  enlargement  of  the  volume,  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  page,  the  number  of  pages 
has  been  enlarged  by  more  than  one  hundred. 

227  West  49Tn  Street,  New  York, 
April,  lb72. 
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PART   I. 


CHAPTER    I. 


INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 


Infancy  and  childhood  are  in  certain  respects  the  most  important 
and  interesting  periods  of  life.  To  the  physiologist  they  are  espe- 
cially interesting,  because  they  are  the  periods  of  development  and 
of  greatest  functional  activity;  to  the  pathologist,  because  in  them 
many  diseases  occur  which  are  rarely  or  never  observed  in  the 
other  periods,  or  which  present  in  these  periods  peculiar  features; 
to  the  physician  and  vital  statistician,  because  in  them  there  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  sickness,  and  largest  number  of  deaths. 

Infancy  extends  from  birth  to  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years, 
or  till  the  completion  of  first  dentition.  In  infancy  the  organs  are 
delicately  organized,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  water,  and 
hence  are  easily  injured.  In  this  period  the  brain  is  rapidly  de- 
veloped— more  so  than  any  other  organ ;  animal  matter  predomi- 
nates in  the  bones ;  the  arteries  are  relatively  large,  the  muscles 
small;  the  superficial  veins  are  small.  Fat  is  absent  from  the 
interior  of  the  body,  but  abundant,  in  well-nourished  infants, 
underneath  the  integument.  The  skin  is  delicate,  and  its  temper- 
ature not  much  below  that  of  the  blood.  At  birth  it  has  a  red- 
dish hue,  and  is  covered  with  soft  fine  hairs  (lanugo).  The  reddish 
hue  gradually  fades  into  the  healthy  tint  of  infancy,  and  the  hairs 
fall  out.  In  the  first  two  months  the  sweat  glands  have  little 
functional  activity,  sensible  perspiration  being  quite  rare.  Subse- 
quently perspiration  is  freer,  and  in  certain  diseased  states  is 
abundant  (rachitis,  etc.).  The  sebaceous  glands  in  the  first  half 
of  infancy  are  active,  particularly  upon  the  scalp,  producing  often 
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a  pale  yellow  incrustation,  consisting  of  sebaceous  matter  and  epi- 
dermic cells. 

The  secretions  from  the  mucous  surfaces  commence  at  an  early 
period.  At  birth  the  surface  of  the  digestive  tube  is  covered  with 
more  or  less  mucus,  often  in  considerable  quantity.  The  meconium 
is  not  considered,  as  formerly,  to  be  a  product  of  intestinal  secre- 
tion. It  consists  of  flat  epithelial  cells,  fine  hairs,  oil  globules, 
crystals  of  cholesterine,  and  brownish  or  yellowish  masses  of  color- 
ing matter,  probably  from  the  liver.  It  is  supposed  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  coloring  matter,  the  meconium  is  derived  mainly 
from  the  amniotic  fluid  which  the  foetus  has  swallowed. 

The  most  wonderful  change  occurring  in  the  system  at  birth, 
through  the  exigencies  of  the  new  life,  is  that  in  the  circulation. 
The  flow  of  blood  being  interrupted,  thrombi  form  in  the  umbilical 
vein,  and  arteries,  and  in  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  ductus  venosus, 
and  these  vessels  gradually  atrophy,  becoming  finally  shrivelled 
but  permanent  cords.  I  have  many  times  at  autopsies  removed 
the  plug  from  the  ductus  arteriosus  when  death  had  occurred  as 
late  as  the  third  week.  The  foramen  ovale  closes  slowly.  I  have 
ordinarily  found  it  open  till  near  the  end  of  the  first  half  year,  but 
the  valve  closes  fully  the  aperture,  so  that  there  is  no  detriment  to 
the  circulation.  Both  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  more  frequent 
during  infancy  than  childhood,  and  are  more  readily  accelerated  by 
moral  and  physical  causes. 

The  stomach  is  less  elongated,  and  emesis  more  readily  produced 
than  in  the  adult.  The  liver  is  large,  occupying  at  birth  nearly 
half  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  growing  smaller  in  successive 
months.  The  appetite  is  good  and  digestion  active,  so  that  hunger 
when  appeased,  soon  returns.  The  thymus  gland,  at  birth  about 
the  size  of  an  unexpanded  lung,  slowly  atrophies,  but  it  does  not 
totally  disappear  till  after  infancy. 

The  kidneys,  distinctly  lobulated  at  birth,  gradually  change  their 
form,  so  as  to  present  in  the  last  part  of  infancy  nearly  the  shape 
of  the  organ  in  the  adult.  The  renal  secretion  commences  early, 
even  before  birth.  The  kidneys  seldom  undergo  degenerative 
changes  as  in  the  adult,  but  they  are  liable  to  congestions  and  in- 
flammations. During  the  first  month,  and  especially  the  first  fort- 
night, crystals  of  uric  acid,  and  the  urates,  are  often  found  in  the 
urine,  in  a  state  of  apparent  health,  causing  more  or  less  fretfulness 
in  their  elimination,  staining  the  diaper,  and  not  infrequently 
being  arrested  in  the  tubules  of  the  pyramids,  where  they  can  be 
seen  as  pink-colored  spots  or  lines  (uric  acid  infarction).    These 
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deposits  of  uric  acid  and  the  urates  may  even  occur  in  the  foetus, 
producing  obstruction  and  inflammation  of  the  renal  tubes.  Con- 
genital cystic  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Virchow,  due  to  them.  In  early  infancy  the  senses  are  imperfectly 
developed,  the  eyes  being  attracted  only  by  bright  objects,  and  the 
sense  of  hearing  affected  only  by  loud  noises.  Sleep  is  the  normal 
state  in  the  first  weeks  of  life ;  as  the  age  of  the  infant  advances, 
less  and  less  sleep  is  required ;  but  the  oldest  infants  need  more  than 
children,  and  several  hours  more  than  adults. 

The  new-bom  infant  is  apparently  destitute  of  mental  faculties. 
It  seeks  the  breast  by  instinct,  and  it  exhibits  no  perception  or 
reflection.  The  loud  cries  with  which  it  commences  its  existence 
are  not  from  anger  or  suffering;  they  appear  to  be  normal,  like  the 
act  of  nursing,  and  providentially  designed  in  order  to  expand  the 
lungs.  It  is  not  till  the  close,  or  near  the  close,  of  the  first  month, 
that  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain  begins  to  appear — the  probable 
seat  of  the  mind,  and  the  source  of  all  mental  phenomena.  Per- 
ception and  curiosity  are  early  manifested.  The  infant,  as  Edmund 
Burke  has  remarked,  is  constantly  seeking  new  objects  for  its 
amusement,  rejecting  old  playthings  for  such  as  possess  more 
novelty.  Reflection,  a  higher  faculty  of  the  mind,  appears  at  a 
later  period.  The  mind  and  the  bodily  organs  in  infancy  are,  in  a 
high  degree,  impressionable.  Anger  is  excited  by  trivial  causes, 
but  is  easily  appeased ;  and  the  various  functions  in  the  system  are 
disturbed  by  agencies  which  in  youth  or  manhood  would  have  no 
appreciable  effect. 

Childhood  extends  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years  or 
puberty.  It  is  a  period  of  great  physical  activity,  and  of  rapid 
growth.  The  functions  of  the  various  organs  are  performed  with 
more  moderation  than  in  infancy,  and  are  less  frequently  deranged. 
The  volume  of  the  brain  continues  to  increase  rapidly,  and  it  be- 
comes firmer  than  in  infancy.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  seventh 
year  the  weight  of  this  organ  has  doubled.  The  mind  now  exerts 
a  controlling  influence  over  the  actions  of  the  individual.  The 
digestive  organs  have  changed,  so  that  solid  food  is  required. 
Most  of  the  glandular  organs  are  less  active  than  in  the  greater 
part  of  infancy,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  liver,  are  relatively  smaller. 
The  pulse  and  respiration  gradually  become  less  frequent  as  the 
child  advances  in  age. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CARE  OF  THE  MOTHER  IN  PREGNANCY. 

The  frequency  of  miBcarriages  and  still-births,  and  the  large 
number  of  ill-formed  and  puny  infants,  born  to  a  precarious  and 
short  existence,  render  imperative,  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  a 
strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  an  avoidance  of  all 
exciting  or  perturbating  influences  during  the  time  when  the  fcetus 
is  being  developed.  The  diet  should  be  plain  and  easily  digested, 
but  nutritious.  There  is  often  a  craving  in  pregnancy  for  unusual 
articles  of  food.  These  may  sometimes  be  allowed  within  certain 
limits,  provided  they  are  such  as  do  not  derange  the  stomach. 
Meats  and  animal  broths,  together  with  vegetables  and  farinaceous 
food,  should  constitute  the  ordinary  diet,  and  should  be  taken  at 
regular  intervals. 

Daily  exercise,  never  violent,  but  moderate  and  gentle,  is  re- 
quisite. No  exercise  is  better,  none  safer  and  more  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  cheerfulness  and  healthy  functional  activity  of  the 
organs,  than  the  ordinary  household  duties.  Lifting  heavy  weights, 
or  work  which,  like  washing  and  ironing,  causes  great  and  con- 
tinued action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  should  be  avoided.  Such 
exercise  is  highly  injurious,  and  is  apt  to  produce  premature  labor. 
Exercise  in  the  open  air,  on  foot  or  by  an  easy  conveyance,  con- 
duces to  the  health  of  the  mother,  and  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  foetus.  On  the  other  hand,  rapid  riding  over  rough 
roads  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  modes  of  exercise.  It  has  been 
known  to  destroy  the  foetus,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  appa- 
rently vigorous.  When  such  a  result  occurs,  there  is  probably 
more  or  less  detachment  of  the  placenta. 

It  being  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  health  of 
the  mother  should  continue  good  during  gestation,  any  disease 
which  she  may  have  in  this  period,  and  which  affects  her  nutrition 
or  the  character  of  her  blood,  should  be  promptly  cured  if  practi- 
cable, and  with  the  least  possible  reduction  of  the  vital  powers. 
Intermittent  fever,  occurring  during  gestation,  should  never  be 
allowed  to  continue.    It  seriously  retards  foetal  development,  and 
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may  produce  miscarriage.  Unless  it  is  controlled  by  proper 
measures,  the  offspring,  though  born  at  term,  is  puny  and  emaci- 
ated. Syphilis,  in  the  pregnant  woman,  also  requires  treatment. 
This  disease,  readily  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus 
through  the  ovum  or  the  uterine  circulation,  may  be  eradicated  by 
anti-syphilitic  treatment  of  the  mother,  or  at  least  so  modified  that 
the  infant  is  born  vigorous  and  healthy. 

The  pregnant  woman  should  avoid  all  causes  of  undue  mental 
excitement.  This  is  almost  as  necessary  as  the  avoidance  of  great 
physical  exertion.  There  is,  during  pregnancy,  unusual  suscep- 
tibility to  mental  impressions,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind 
not  only  by  the  woman  herself,  but  by  those  who  associate  with 
her. 

Strong  emotions,  whether  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  anger,  affect  pri- 
marily the  nervous  system,  but  indirectly  most  of  the  organs  of 
the  body.  Observations  have  long  established  the  fact,  that  such 
emotions  influence  the  state  and  functions  not  only  of  the  digestive 
and  glandular,  but  muscular  organs,  as  the  heart  and  uterus. 
Physicians  are  familiar  with  cases  in  which  vivid  mental  impres- 
sions produced  uterine  contractions,  and  even  miscarriage,  or  have 
disturbed  the  catamenial  function.  Therefore,  the  associations  and 
cares  of  pregnant  women  should  be  such  as  conduce  to  cheerfulness 
and  equanimity. 

It  is  the  popular  belief,  and  the  belief  of  many  physicians,  that 
vivid  mental  impressions  sometimes  have  a  direct  eftect  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  foetus.  Many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  infants 
were  born  with  marks  or  deformities,  corresponding  in  character 
with  objects  which  had  been  seen  and  had  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  maternal  mind  at  some  period  of  gestation.  Whether 
the  mind  of  the  mother  exerts  a  controlling  influence  on  the  form 
and  color  of  the  foetus,  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  psycho- 
logist as  well  as  physiologist  and  physician,  since  it  involves  no 
less  a  question  than  the  power  and  scope  of  the  human  mind. 
Violent  emotions,  it  is  admitted,  may  affect  directly  most  of  the 
important  organs  in  the  system.  They  may  derange  the  liver, 
causing  jaundice,  accelerate,  or  for  a  moment  suspend  the  heart's 
action,  stimulate  the  kidneys,  causing  diuresis,  or  even  the  intes- 
tinal follicles,  causing  watery  evacuations.  But  with  all  these 
organs  the  brain  is  connected  by  nerves  which  anatomy  reveals. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mother  and  foetus  have  a  distinct  existence 
as  regards  their  nervous  systems,  and  even  their  blood.  Still,  the 
multitude  of  facts  which  have  accumulated  justify  the  belief  that , 
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defonnity  or  other  abnormal  development  of  the  foetus  is,  some- 
times, due  to  the  emotions  of  the  mother.  Some  of  the  cases 
related  by  Dr.  Whitehead,  in  his  work  on  hereditary  diseases,  are 
very  striking  and  difficult  to  explain,  on  the  ground  of  coincidence. 
I  have  met  the  following  cases.  An  Irish  woman  of  strong 
emotions  and  superstitions  was  passing  along  a  street  in  the  first 
months  of  her  gestation,  when  she  was  accosted  by  a  beggar,  who 
3raised  her  hand,  destitute  of  thumb  and  fingers,  and  in  "  God's 
name'' asked  for  alms.  The  woman  passed  on:  but  reflecting  in 
whose  name  money  was  asked,  felt  that  she  had  committed  a  great 
sin  in  refusing  assistance.  She  returned  to  the  place  where  she  had 
met  the  beggar,  and  on  different  days,  but  never  afterwards  saw 
her.  Harassed  by  the  thought  of  her  imaginary  sin,  so  that  for 
weeks,  according  to  her  statement,  she  was  made  wretched  by  it, 
she  approached  her  confinement.  A  female  infant  was  born,  other- 
wise jierfect,  but  lacking  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  one  hand.  The 
deformed  limb  was  on  the  same  side,  and  it  seemed  to  the  mother 
to  resemble  precisely  that  of  the  beggar.  In  another  case  which  I 
met,  a  very  similar  malformation  was  attributed  by  the  mother  of 
the  child  to  an  accident  occurring  to  a  near  relative,  which  necessi- 
tated amputation  during  the  time  of  her  gestation.  I  examined 
both  of  these  children  with  defective  limbs,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
the  truthfulness  of  the  parents.  In  May,  1868, 1  removed  a  8ui)er- 
numerary  thumb  from  an  infant,  whose  mother,  a  baker's  wife, 
gave  me  the  following  history:  No  one  of  the  family,  and  no  an- 
cestor, to  her  knowledge,  presented  this  deformity.  In  the  early 
months  of  her  gestation  she  sold  bread  from  the  counter,  and 
nearly  every  day  a  child  with  double  thumb  came  in  for  a  penny 
roll,  presenting  the  penny  between  the  thumb  and  the  finger. 
After  the  third  month  she  left  the  bakery,  but  the  malformation 
was  so  impressed  upon  her  mind,  that  she  was  not  surprised  to  see 
it  reproduced  in  her  infant. 

Professor  William  A.  Hammond,  of  this  city,  in  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  "Influence  of  the  Maternal  Mind,"  etc.  {Quarteiiy 
Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine^  January,  1868),  says:  "The  chances 
of  these  instances,  and  others,  which  I  have  mentioned,  being  duo 
to  coincidence,  are  infinitesimally  small,  and  though  I  am  careful 
not  to  reason  upon  the  principle  of  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  I 
cannot,  nor  do  I  think  any  other  person  can,  no  matter  how  logical 
may  be  his  mind,  reason  fairly  against  the  connection  of  cause  and 
effect  in  such  cases.  The  corrcfctness  of  the  facts  can  only  be  ques- 
tioned; if  those  be  accepted,  the  probabilities  are  thousands  of  mil- 
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lionB  to  one,  that  the  relation  between  the  phenomena  is  direct." 
Professor  Dalton  also  says  {Human  Physiology)^  "there  is  now  little 
room  for  doubt  that  various  deformities  and  deficiencies  of  the 
foetus,  conformably  to  the  popular  belief,  do  really  originate  in 
certain  cases  from  nervous  impressions,  such  as  disgust,  fear,  or 
anger,  experienced  by  the  mother."  The  observations  on  which 
this  belief  is  based  relate  both  to  man  and  the  lower  animals.  A 
very  strong  argument  in  its  support  is,  as  Professor  Hammond 
remarks,  the  popular  opinion,  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
Jacob  (Genesis  xxx.).  An  almost  universal  sentiment,  running 
through  centuries,  is  rarely  wholly  fallacious.  It  has  some  truth 
for  its  foundation,  especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  subject 
is  one  of  observation. 

If  maternal  emotions  affect  the  development  of  the  exterior  of 
the  foetus,  as  observations  show,  and  physiologists  admit,  the  pre- 
sumption is  strong,  that  they  may  affect  also  the  proper  develop- 
ment, and  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  the  brain,  an  organ  so  com- 
plex and  delicate,  and  may  therefore  give  rise  to  idiocy.  Dr.  Seguin 
{Idiocy  and  its  Treatment^  etc.,  New  York,  1866)  thus  remarks  on 
this  point:  "Impressions  will,  sometimes,  reach  the  foetus,  in  its 
recess,  cut  off  its  legs  or  arms,  or  inflict  large  flesh  wounds,  before 
birth,  .  .  .  from  which  we  surmise  that  idiocy  holds  unknown 
though  certain  relations  to  maternal  impressions,  as  modifications 
to  placental  nutrition,"  ^ 

In  view  of  such  important  facts,  the  duty  of  the  pregnant  woman 
is  rendered  the  more  imperative  to  avoid  the  presence  of  disagree- 
able and  unsightly  objects,  as  well  as  all  causes  of  excitement,  and 
to  remove,  as  soon  as  possible,  vivid  and  unpleasant  impressions, 
by  quiet  diversion  of  the  mind. 


CHAPTER    III. 

MORTALITY  OF  EARLY  LIFE— ITS  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION. 

No  fact  is  better  known  in  the  profession,  than  that  the  first 
years  of  life  constitute  the  period  of  greatest  mortality. 

In  England,  where  there  is  an  accurate  registration  of  births  and 
deaths,  statistics  show  fifteen  deaths  in  every  hundred  infants  in 
the  firet  year  of  life,  and  between  four  and  five  deaths  in  the  first 
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deformity  or  other  abnormal  development  of  the  foetus  is,  some- 
times, due  to  the  emotions  of  the  mother.  Some  of  the  cases 
related  by  Dr.  Whitehead,  in  his  work  on  hereditary  diseases,  are 
very  striking  and  difficult  to  explain,  on  the  ground  of  coincidence. 
I  have  met  the  following  cases.  An  Irish  woman  of  strong 
emotions  and  superstitions  was  passing  along  a  street  in  the  first 
months  of  her  gestation,  when  she  was  accosted  by  a  beggar,  who 
raised  her  hand,  destitute  of  thumb  and  fingers,  and  in  "  God's 
name"  asked  for  alms.  The  woman  passed  on :  but  reflecting  in 
whose  name  money  was  asked,  felt  that  she  had  committed  a  great 
sin  in  refusing  assistance.  She  returned  to  the  place  where  she  had 
met  the  beggar,  and  on  different  days,  but  never  afterwards  saw 
her.  Harassed  by  the  thought  of  her  imaginary  sin,  so  that  for 
weeks,  according  to  her  statement,  she  was  made  wretched  by  it, 
she  approached  her  confinement.  A  female  infant  was  born,  other- 
wise perfect,  but  lacking  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  one  hand.  The 
deformed  limb  was  on  the  same  side,  and  it  seemed  to  the  mother 
to  resemble  precisely  that  of  the  beggar.  In  another  case  which  I 
met,  a  very  similar  malformation  was  attributed  by  the  mother  of 
the  child  to  an  accident  occurring  to  a  near  relative,  which  necessi- 
tated amputation  during  the  time  of  her  gesta,tion.  I  examined 
both  of  these  children  with  defective  limbs,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
the  truthfulness  of  the  parents.  In  May,  1868, 1  removed  a  super- 
numerary thumb  from  an  infant,  whose  mother,  a  baker's  wife, 
gave  me  the  following  history:  No  one  of  the  family,  and  no  an- 
cestor, to  her  knowledge,  presented  this  deformity.  In  the  early 
months  of  her  gestation  she  sold  bread  from  the  counter,  and 
nearly  every  day  a  child  with  double  thumb  came  in  for  a  i)enny 
roll,  presenting  the  penny  between  the  thumb  and  the  finger. 
After  the  third  month  she  left  the  bakery,  but  the  malformation 
was  so  impressed  upon  her  mind,  that  she  was  not  surprised  to  see 
it  reproduced  in  her  infant. 

Professor  William  A.  Hammond,  of  this  city,  in  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  "Influence  of  the  Maternal  Mind,"  etc.  {Quarterly/ 
Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine^  Janiuiry ,  1868),  says :  "  The  chances 
of  these  instances,  and  others,  which  I  have  mentioned,  being  duo 
to  coincidence,  are  infinitesimally  small,  and  though  I  am  careful 
not  to  reason  upon  the  principle  of  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  I 
cannot,  nor  do  I  think  any  other  person  can,  no  matter  how  logical 
may  be  his  mind,  reason  fairly  against  the  connection  of  cause  and 
effect  in  such  cases.  The  correctness  of  the  facts  can  only  be  ques- 
tioned ;  if  these  be  accepted,  the  probabilities  are  thousands  of  mil- 
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lions  to  one,  that  the  relation  between  the  phenomena  is  direct." 
Professor  Dalton  also  says  {Human  Physiology)^  "there  is  now  little 
room  for  doubt  that  various  deformities  and  deficiencies  of  the 
foetus,  conlbrmably  to  the  popular  belief,  do  really  originate  in 
certain  cases  from  nervous  impressions,  such  as  disgust,  fear,  or 
anger,  experienced  by  the  mother."  The  observations  on  which 
this  belief  is  based  relate  both  to  man  and  the  lower  animals.  A 
very  strong  argument  in  its  support  is,  as  Professor  Hammond 
remarks,  the  popular  opinion,  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
Jacob  (Genesis  xxx.).  An  almost  universal  sentiment,  running 
through  centuries,  is  rarely  wholly  fallacious.  It  has  some  truth 
for  its  foundation,  especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  subject 
is  one  of  observation. 

K  maternal  emotions  affect  the  development  of  the  exterior  of 
the  foetus,  as  observations  show,  and  physiologists  admit,  the  pre- 
sumption is  strong,  that  they  may  affect  also  the  proper  develop- 
ment, and  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  the  brain,  an  organ  so  com- 
plex and  delicate,  and  may  therefore  give  rise  to  idiocy.  Dr.  Seguin 
{Idiocy  and  its  Treatment^  etc.^  New  York,  1866)  thus  remarks  on 
this  point:  "Impressions  will,  sometimes,  reach  the  foetus,  in  its 
recess,  cut  off  its  legs  or  arms,  or  inflict  large  flesh  wounds,  before 
birth,  .  .  .  from  which  we  surmise  that  idiocy  holds  unknown 
though  certain  relations  to  maternal  impressions,  as  modifications 
to  placental  nutrition." 

In  view  of  such  important  facts,  the  duty  of  the  pregnant  woman 
is  rendered  the  more  imperative  to  avoid  the  presence  of  disagree- 
able and  unsightly  objects,  as  well  as  all  causes  of  excitement,  and 
to  remove,  as  soon  as  possible,  vivid  and  unpleasant  impressions, 
by  quiet  diversion  of  the  mind. 


CHAPTER   III. 

MORTALITY  OF  EARLY  LIFE— ITS  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION. 

No  fact  is  better  known  in  the  profession,  than  that  the  first 
years  of  life  constitute  the  period  of  greatest  mortality. 

In  England,  where  there  is  an  accurate  registration  of  births  and 
deaths,  statistics  show  fifteen  deaths  in  every  hundred  infants  in 
the  first  year  of  life,  and  between  four  and  five  deaths  in  the  first 
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month.  Statistics  on  the  continent  correspond  with  those  in  Eng- 
land, as  regards  the  periods  of  greatest  mortality.  Qu6telet  says, 
"...  there  die  during  the  first  month  after  birth,  four  times 
as  many  children  as  during  the  second  month  after  birth,  and 
almost  as  many  as  during  the  entirety  of  the  two  years  that  follow 
the  first  year,  although  even  then  the  mortality  is  high.  The 
tables  of  mortality  prove,  in  fact,  that  one-tenth  of  children  born, 
die  before  the  first  month  has  been  completed." 

In  this  country,  in  consequence  of  deficient  registration  of  births, 
the  percentage  of  deaths  to  births  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained. 
In  this  city,  53  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  occur  under 
the  age  of  five  years,  and  26  per  cent,  under  the  age  of  one  year. 
According  to  the  census  of  1865,  there  were  in  New  York  city 
95,020  children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  and  during  the  five 
years  ending  with  1865,  49,000  children  five  years  old  and  under 
had  died.  Therefore,  according  to  these  statistics,  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  infants  born  in  this  city  die  under  the  age  of  five 
years.  An  error,  however,  occurs  from  the  fact  that,  while  the 
death  statistics  were  complete,  it  is  known  there  were  more  children 
in  the  city  than  were  embraced  in  the  census  returns.  Still  it  may, 
I  think,  be  safely  stated  that  one-fourth  of  the  children  born  in 
this  city  die  before  the  age  of  five  years. 

In  less  crowded  cities  and  the  rural  districts,  it  is  known  that 
the  percentage  of  deaths  in  the  first  years  of  life  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  is  considerably  less  than  in  New  York  city,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  large. 

As  the  child  advances  towards  puberty,  the  liability  to  sickness 
and  death  gradually  diminishes,  but  even  the  last  years  of  child- 
hood present  a  considerably  larger  percentage  of  deaths  to  the 
population  than  does  youth  or  manhood. 

The  causes  of  this  great  mortality  of  infants  and  children,  and 
the  means  of  diminishing  it,  deserve  careful  consideration. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  conspire  to  produce  this  mortality  are 
in  a  measure  unavoidable.  Such  are  congenital  vices  of  formation 
of  internal  organs.  Many  of  the  internal  malformations  neces- 
sarily occasion  an  early  death.  Cases  of  anencephalus,  most  cases 
of  congenital  hydrocephalus,  of  spina  bifida,  of  cyanosis,  are  fatal 
before  the  close  of  infancy.  These  defects  of  formation  we  cannot 
detect  before  birth,  and  their  causes  are  often  obscure.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  result  from  inflammation,  believed  to  be,  occasionally, 
syphilitic,  developed  at  some  period  of  foetal  existence.  Other  in- 
ternal malformations  are  attributable  to  perturbating  influences, 
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operating  temporarily  on  the  mother  during  gestation..  But  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  we  cannot  assign  the  cause.  Obviously, 
only  partial  success  can  attend  our  eflForts,  as  regards  prevention 
in  these  cases,  and  almost  no  success,  as  regards  the  use  of  remedial 
measures. 

Another  obvious  cause  of  the  great  mortality  of  early  life,  is 
natural  feebleness  of  system,  especially  in  infancy.  The  younger 
the  patient,  prior  to  the  middle  period  of  life,  the  sooner  are  the 
vital  powers  exhausted  by  disease.  Hence  a  larger  proportion  of 
infants  succumb  to  the  same  malady  than  children,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  children  than  adults.  This  statement  is  true  of  in- 
fency  and  childhood  in  general.  It  is  a  law  in  nature,  and  cannot 
be  changed  by  art.  But  there  are  many  infants  bom  with  heredi- 
tary disease,  or  a  strong  predisposition  to  disease,  through  a  fault, 
which  is,  in  a  degree,  remediable,  in  the  system  of  one  or  both 
parents,  as,  for  example,  the  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  or  tubercular 
diathesis.  Parents  seriously  aftected  by  such  diseases  cannot,  with- 
out corrective  treatment,  have  healthy  offspring.  Their  children 
are  among  the  first  to  droop  and  die,  either  directly  from  the 
inherited  disease,  or  from  feebleness  of  constitution,  which  such 
disease  entails,  and  which  renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  other  dis- 
eases. The  duty  of  the  physician,  as  regards  such  parents,  is  obvi- 
ous. He  may,  by  therapeutic  and  hygienic  measures,  secure  a  more 
healthy  progeny,  and,  so  far  as  he  can  do  this,  he  aids  in  diminish- 
ing the  infantile  mortality.  He  may  sometimes,  by  timely  mea- 
sures directed  to  the  infant,  establish  a  better  state  of  health. 

The  subject  of  hereditary  disease  is  one  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  especially  as  regards  the  city  population.  Inherited 
affections  are  less  common  in  the  country,  but  in  the  city  they  con- 
tribute largely  to  tha  number  of  deaths  in  early  life. 

Another  important  cause  of  the  great  mortality  of  infants  and 
children,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  certain  severe 
and  fatal  diseases.  The  zymotic  diseases,  which,  as  a  rule,  occur 
but  once,  are  more  common  at  this  age  than  subsequently.  Some 
of  these,  as  scarlet  fever,  greatly  increase  the  number  of  deaths. 
The  zymotic  diseases  are  for  the  most  part  infectious.  Hence  they 
are  very  prevalent  and  fatal  in  cities,  where  there  is  much  greater 
intercourse  of  children  than  in  the  country.  Scarlet  fever  is  one 
of  the  six  most  fatal  diseases  in  New  York  city.  The  prevention 
of  contagious  diseases  obviously  depends,  in  great  measure,  on 
isolation,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  advise.  Boards 
of  health,  or  civil  authorities,  may  also  do  something  as  regards 
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the  schoolfi,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  these  diseases.  One  of  them, 
the  most  loathsome  and  dreaded  of  all,  namely,  smallpox,  the  phy- 
sician has  the  power  to  prevent.  Some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases 
of  life,  not  contagious,  as  croup  and  capillary  bronchitis,  also  occur 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  materially  increasing  the  mortality. 
These  local  affections  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  physician,  but 
only  by  judicious  hygienic  management  on  the  part  of  families. 

Another  obvious  and  important  cause  of  the  mortality  of  early 
life,  is  the  anti-hygienic  condition  or  state  in  which  many  children 
live  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  or  gross  negligence  of  parents. 

Residence  in  insalubrious  localities,  personal  and  domiciliary 
uncleanliness,  exposure  without  proper  protection  to  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  are  fertile  causes  of  sickness  and  death.  Hence  one  reason 
of  the  great  infantile  mortality  among  the  city  poor,  who  live  in 
damp  and  dark  alleys,  and  in  crowded  and  filthy  tenement-houses, 
breathing  night  and  day  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  noxious  gases. 
All  physicians  are  aware  how  the  malignant  diseases,  such  as 
Asiatic  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  diphtheria,  and  typhus  fever, 
seek  the  quarters  of  the  city  poor,  and  what  terrible  havoc  they 
make  there.  All  are  aware,  also,  what  wonderful  recoveries  occur 
when  feeble  and  attenuated  infants,  gradually  sinking  with  chronic 
disease,  induced  in  great  measure  by  this  malaria,  are  transferred 
from  such  localities  to  the  pure  air  of  the  country. 

Careless  management  of  young  children,  as  regards  dress,  in- 
creases greatly  the  liability  to  local  diseases,  such  as  commonly 
occur  from  exposure  to  cold.  These  are  inflammatory  affections, 
seated  chiefly  upon  the  mucous  surfaces,  but  sometimes  in  paren- 
chymatous organs.  Adults,  aware  of  the  effect  of  sudden  change 
of  temperature  from  warm  to  cold,  or  of  exposure  to  currents  of 
air,  protect  themselves  by  additional  clothing.  Such  precautionary 
measures  are  often  lacking  in  the  management  of  young  children, 
and  hence  one  cause  of  their  great  liability  to  local  affections,  both 
of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs. 

Routh,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  Infant  Feeding,  says:  "Among 
the  most  pernicious  influences  to  young  children,  however,  we  may 
include  cold.  The  change  of  temperature  from  45°  to  4°  or  5° 
below  zero,  as  before  stated,  producing  an  increase  of  mortality  in 
London  alone  of  three  to  five  hundred.  As  out  of  one  hundred 
deaths,  however,  from  all  specified  causes,  nearly  twenty-four 
occur  to  children  under  one,  and  thirty-six  to  children  under  five; 
the  great  increase  of  mortality  to  children  by  cold,  is  thus,  at 
once,  made  obvious.    Indeed,  it  is  a  household  word  amongst  us, 


which  takes  its  origin  from  the  Registrar-General's  returns,  that  a 
very  cold  week  always  increases  the  mortality  of  the  very  young 
and  the  very  aged." 

Lastly,  a  very  important  cause  of  mortality  in  early  life  is  the 
use  of  improper  food.  In  infiuita,  artificial  feeding  in  place  of 
the  aliment  which  nature  has  provided  for  them,  and,  in  children, 
the  use  of  innutritioua  or  indigestible  articles  of  diet,  give  rise  to 
diarrhreal  maladies,  emaciation,  aud  death  in  numerous  instances. 
Sometimes,  bIbo,  defective  alimentation  is  the  cause  of  scrofulous 
or  tuberculous  ailments,  and  sometimes  it  gives  rise  to  a  cachexia 
or  feebleness  of  system,  which,  without  engendering  any  positive 
disease,  renders  those  thus  affected  less  able  to  support  disease 
induced  by  other  causes.  A  committee,  of  which  Prof.  Austin 
Flint,  Jr.,  was  chairman,  appointed  in  186T  to  revise  the  "  dietary 
table  of  the  Children's  Nurseries  on  Randall's  Island,"  state,  with 
much  truth  and  force:  "Children  ....  are  not  capable  of  resist- 
ing bad  alimentation,  either  as  regards  quantity,  quality,  or  variety. 
At  that  age  the  demands  of  the  system  for  nourishment  are  in 
excess  of  the  waste;  the  extra  quantity  being  required  for  growth 
and  development.  If  the  proper  quantity  and  variety  of  food  be 
not  provided,  full  development  caunot  take  place,  and  the  children 
grow  up,  if  they  survive,  into  puny  men  and  women,  incapable  of 
the  ordinary  amount  of  labor,  and  liable  to  diseases  of  various 
kinds.  This  is  frequently  illustrated  in  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
particularly  iu  females;  for  many  suffer  through  life  from  improper 
diet  in  boarding-schools,  due  to  false  and  artificial  notions  of  deli- 
cacy or  refinement.  After  a  certain  period  of  improper  and  de- 
jGcient  diet  in  children,  the  appetite  becomes  permanently  imjiaired, 
and  the  system  is  rendered  incapable  of  appropriating  the  amount 
of  matter  necessary  to  proper  development  and  growth." 

Improper  feeding,  like  other  causes  of  mortality,  is  much  more 
injurious,  much  more  fi-equently  the  cause  of  death,  in  the  city  than 
country.  Statistics  in  Europe,  as  well  as  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
establish  this  fact.  It  ia  in  infancy,  and  especially  in  the  first  year, 
that  the  use  of  unwholesome  food  entails  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences. No  artificially  prejiared  food  is  a  good  substitute  for  the 
motlier'a  milk,  and  hence  artificial  feeding  of  the  infant,  unless 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  results  disastrously.  In 
*he  country,  where  salubiious  air  and  sunlight  conspire  to  invigo- 
►he  system,  and  a  robust  constitution  is  inherited,  and  where 
gfJKsh  and  of  tlie  best  quality  is  readily  obtained,  lacta- 
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tion  is  not  so  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  infant ;  but  in  the 
city  its  importance  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 

The  foundlings  of  the  cities  afford  the  most  striking  and  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  advantage  of  lactation.  In  some  cities  found- 
lings are  wet-nursed,  while  in  others  they  are  dry-nursed,  and  the 
result  is  always  greatly  in  favor  of  the  former.  Thus,  on  the 
continent,  in  Lyons  and  Parthenay,  where  foundlings  are  wet- 
nursed  almost  from  the  time  that  they  are  received,  the  deaths  are 
83.7  and  35  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Paris,  Rheims,  and 
Aix,  where  the  foundlings  are  wholly  dry-nursed,  their  deaths  are 
50.3,  63.9,  and  80  per  cent. 

In  this  city  the  foundlings,  amounting  to  several  hundred  a  year, 
were,  till  recently,  dry-nursed;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
their  mortality,  with  this  mode  of  alimentation,  nearly  reached 
100  per  cent.  Recently  wet-nurses  have  been  employed,  for  a  part 
of  the  foundlings,  with  a  much  more  favorable  result. 

These  facts,  to  which  others  might  be  added  from  the  experience 
of  European  cities,  show  the  importance  of  lactation  as  a  means 
of  reducing  infantile  mortality  in  the  cities.  What  has  been  stated 
as  regards  the  result  of  artificial  feeding  of  foundlings,  is  true,  in 
great  measure,  in  reference  to  all  city  infants.  The  ill  effect  of 
artificial  feeding  is  well  known  in  this  city,  and  it  is  the  common 
practice  in  families  to  employ  a  hired  wet-nurse,  if,  for  any  reason, 
the  mother's  milk  is  insuflicient. 

When  the  infant  has  reached  the  age  at  which  it  is  proper  to 
wean  it,  the  digestive  organs  are  less  frequently  deranged  by  errors 
of  diet.  More  substantial  food,  and  considerable  variety  in  it,  may 
now  be  not  only  safely  allowed,  but  are  required  by  the  wants  of 
the  system.  Still,  the  feeding  of  children  in  health,  and  much 
more  in  sickness,  is  a  subject  of  great  importance.  Therefore  lac- 
tation, and  the  diet  of  infancy  and  childhood,  will  occupy  our 
attention  in  the  following  pages. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


LACTATION. 


It  is  desirable  that  the  infant,  as  soon  as  it  requires  nutriment, 
should  receive  breast  milk.  If  it  is  fed,  for  a  few  days,  with  the 
bottle  or  spoon,  it  may  be  difBcult  finally  to  induce  it  to  take  the 
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breast ;  therefore  it  is  well  to  determine  early  whether  the  mother 
will  be  able  to  wet-nurse  her  infant,  so  that,  if  unable,  suitable 
provision  may  be  made. 

The  matter  of  determining,  beforehand,  the  capability  of  the 
mother  for  wet-nursing  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Donn^,  of 
Paris,  and  in  his  treatise  on  Mothers  and  Infants  he  describes  the 
mode  in  which  it  may  be  ascertained.  The  desired  information,  in 
his  opinion,  may  be  acquired  by  examining  the  colostrum,  which 
is  secreted  in  small  quantity,  in  the  last  months  of  gestation,  and 
which  can  be  squeezed  from  the  breast  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
inspection. 

In  some  women,  according  to  Dr.  Donn^,  the  colostrum  is  so 
scanty  that  only  a  drop,  or  half  a  drop,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
nipple  by  careful  pressure.  This  will  be  found  by  the  microscope 
to  contain  but  few  milk  globules,  ill-formed,  and  a  few  granular 
bodies,  such  as  the  colostrum  ordinarily  contains.  Such  women 
almost  invariably  furnish  poor  milk,  and  in  small  quantity.  In 
other  women  the  colostrum  is  abundant,  but  thin,  resembling  gum- 
water ;  it  lacks  the  yellow  streaks  and  viscous  character  of  ordinary 
colostrum,  and  it  flows  readily  from  the  nipple.  The  milk  of  such 
women  is  sometimes  scanty,  sometimes  abundant,  but  it  is  watery 
and  deficient  in  nutritive  principles.  In  a  third  class  of  women, 
the  colostrum  is  pretty  abundant,  and  it  contains  yellowish  streaks, 
of  more  or  less  consistence,  which  are  found  to  be  rich  in  milk 
globules,  of  good  size,  and  without  the  admixture  of  mucous  glo- 
bules. Women  furnishing  such  colostrum  in  the  last  weeks  of 
gestation  will  have  sufficient  milk,  and  of  good  quality.  These 
latter  women  make  the  best  wet-nurses. 

Hindrances  to  Lactation  and  Physical  Conditions  Rendering  it  Improper. 

• 

The  primipara  often  experiences  difficulty  in  wet-nursing  in  con- 
sequence of  a  depressed  state  of  the  nipple.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
prominent  to  be  readily  grasped  by  the  mouth,  and  after  ineffectual 
attempts  the  infant  becomes  fretful  when  applied  to  the  breast  and, 
I^erhaps,  for  a  time  refuses  it  altogether.  Multipara  occasionally 
experience  the  same  inconvenience,  but  it  is  not  common  when 
there  has  once  been  successful  lactation.  By  calmness  and  perse- 
verance on  the  part  of  the  mother,  the  infant  can  usually  be  made 
to  seize  the  nipple  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

Depression  of  the  nipple  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  result  of 
pressure  upon  it  by  the  dress  during  gestation.    The  state  of  the 
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nipples  should,  indeed,  in  those  who  have  never  suckled,  receive 
early  attention,  even  before  the  birth  of  the  infant.  Tightness  of 
dress  around  the  breast,  as  indeed  upon  every  part  of  the  body, 
should  be  avoided,  and  from  time  to  time  gentle  traction  should 
be  made  upon  the  nipple,  if  it  is  depressed.  It  may  be  drawn  out 
by  the  fingers  of  the  mother  several  times  each  day,  or  by  a  com- 
mon breast-pump,  or  by  suction  with  a  tobacco-pipe,  the  edge  of 
the  bowl  having  been  smoothed.  Occasionally,  in  these  cases  of 
deficient  nipple,  the  mother,  fatigued  and  discouraged  by  her  fre- 
quent ineffectual  attempts  to  induce  the  infant  to  nurse,  becomes 
feverish  and  excited,  so  that  the  quantity  of  her  milk  is  sensibly 
diminished.  The  physician  should  assure  her,  as  he  usually  can 
with  confidence,  that  in  a  few  days,  aB  the  baby  becomes  a  little 
stronger,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  its  nursing.  Some  women 
are  unremitting  in  their  endeavors  to  procure  nursing.  This  should 
be  forbidden,  since  the  lack  of  sleep,  and  the  nervousness  which 
such  constant  attention  produces,  tend  to  defeat  the  object  which 
they  have  in  view,  by  diminishing  the  secretion  of  milk.  The 
application  of  the  infant  to  the  breast  once  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  is  quite  sufficient.  In  some  cases,  when  practicable, 
the  aid  of  another  woman,  whose  infant  is  a  little  older,  is  in- 
valuable. The  exchange  of  infants  for  a  few  times  may  remedy 
the  difficulty. 

Occasionally  lactation  is  rendered  difficult  and  painful  by  too 
long  delay  before  applying  the  infant  to  the  breast.  "When  the 
mother  has  rested  a  few  hours  after  her  confinement,  from  three  to 
six  in  ordinary  cases,  lactation  may  commence.  There  is,  at  first, 
but  very  little  milk,  often  only  a  few  drops,  but  the  secretion  is 
promoted  by  nursing,  so  that  the  requisite  amount  is  sooner  ob- 
tained than  when  the  infant  is  kept  from  the  breast  till  the  second 
or  third  day.  If,  as  some  physicians  advise,  suckling>  is  deferred 
till  the  breasts  are  full  and  tender,  and  if,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
primiparse,  the  nipples  are  also  tender,  many  mothers  lack  the  for- 
titude required  to  allow  their  infants  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount 
of  milk.  Excoriated  and  fissured  nipples  constitute  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  lactation.  They  are  very  sensitive  on  pressure,  and 
are  long  in  healing.  They  are  fully  described  in  works  which 
relate  to  female  diseases,  and  their  treatment  pointed  out.  Occa- 
sionally fissured  nipples  do  harm  to  the  infant  by  the  blood  which 
escapes  and  is  swallowed  with  the  milk.  A  case  is  related  in 
which  positive  indigestion  was  caused  in  this  way,  the  infant 
vomiting,  after  each  nursing,  milk  mixed  with  blood.    The  local 
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hindrances  to  lactation  described  above  can,  in  most  instances,  be 
relieved  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

There  is,  occasionally,  a  constitutional  state  of  the  mother  which 
necessitates  either  the  employment  of  a  hired  wet-nurse  or  wean- 
ing. This  is  the  case  when  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  tubercu- 
losis. K  the  complexion  is  pallid,  and  the  system  at  all  emaciated, 
and  suckling  is  attended  by  more  or  less  exhaustion,  and  if  with 
fair  trial  of  wine  and  tonics  there  is  no  improvement,  the  physician 
13  justified  in  forbidding  farther  attempts  at  wet-nursing.  If  there 
is,  under  such  circumstances,  an  hereditary  tendency  to  tubercu- 
losis, it  is  his  duty  to  interdict  it  positively.  The  opinion  of  the 
physician,  in  such  a  matter,  should  be  formed  after  mature  delibe- 
ration. There  are  many  women  who,  suftering  temporarily  from 
depression,  and  discouraged,  are  ready  at  once  to  abandon  their 
infants  to  the  care  of  others,  with  the  least  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  to  do  so,  but  who,  by  attention  to  their  own 
health,  and  especially  by  taking  more  sleep,  soon  recover  from  their 
depression  and  become  good  wet-nurses.  On  the  other  hand,  night- 
sweats,  a  cough,  and  progressive  decline  in  health,  show  the  need 
of  immediate  suspension  of  wet-nursing. 

Sometimes  women,  prior  to  pregnancy,  present  indubitable  evi- 
dence of  tuberculosis,  but  by  the  improved  general  health  which 
attends  pregnancy,  the  disease  is  temporarily  arrested.  Such 
women  should  never  suckle  their  infants.  If  they  do,  they  soon 
lose  all  that  was  gained,  and  the  disease  advances  rapidly.  These 
objections  to  wet-nursing  in  such  a  state  of  health  apply  to  the 
mother.  There  are  also  objections  as  regards  the  infant.  The  milk 
of  those  in  decidedly  infirm  health,  is  deficient  in  nutritive  prin- 
ciples. Their  infants,  therefore,  are  ill-nourished,  and,  if  they 
have  inherited  a  predisposition  to  tuberculosis,  there  is  great  danger 
that  this  disease  will  be  developed  in  them ;  whereas  with  healthy 
wet-nursing,  even  a  strong  predisposition  may  remain  latent.  M. 
Donn^  relates  the  following  instructive  cases,  which  show  the 
danger  which  sometimes  attends  suckling,  and  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity which  may  arise  of  discontinuing  it.  "A  very  light-com- 
plexioned  young  mother,  in  very  good  health,  and  of  a  good  con- 
stitution, though  somewhat  delicate,  was  nursing  for  the  third 
time,  and  as  regarded  the  child  successfully.  All  at  once  this 
young  woman  experienced  a  feeling  of  exhaustion.  Her  skin  be- 
came constantly  hot ;  there  were  cough,  oppression,  night-sweats ; 
her  strength  visibly  declined,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  she  pre- 
sented the  ordinary  symptoms  of  consumption.    The  nui-sing  was 
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immediately  abandoned,  and  from  the  moment  the  secretion  of 
milk  had  ceased,  all  the  troubles  disappeared."  "A  woman  of 
forty  years  of  age  .  .  .  having  lost,  one  after  another,  several 
children,  all  of  whom  she  had  put  out  to  nurse,  determined  to 
nurse  the  last  one  herself.  .  .  .  This  woman,  being  vigorous 
and  well-built,  was  eager  for  the  work,  and,  filled  with  devotion 
and  spirit,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  nursing  of  her  child  with  a 
sort  of  fury.  At  nine  months,  she  still  nursed  him  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  times  a  day.  Having  become  extremely  emaciated,  she 
fell  all  at  once  into  a  state  of  weakness,  from  which  nothing  could 
raise  her,  and  two  days  after  the  poor  woman  died  of  exhaustion."' 

Constitutional  syphilis  in  the  mother  does  not  contra-indicate 
lactation.  It  is  probable  that  the  infant  also  has  it.  The  mother 
should  take  anti-syphilitic  remedies,  which  will  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease in  herself,  and  also,  if  it  be  present,  in  the  infant.  Febrile 
affections,  also,  do  not  in  general  contra-indicate  lactation.  They 
may,  however,  for  a  time,  diminish  the  quantity  of  milk,  or  impair 
its  quality.  If,  however,  the  mother  is  in  a  critical  state,  or  much 
reduced,  whatever  the  disease,  suckling  should  cease.  Whether 
or  not  the  infant  should  be  taken  from  the  breast,  if  the  mother  is 
suffering  from  one  of  the  essential  fevers,  depends  on  the  degree 
of  her  exhaustion.  Twice  I  have  known  newly-born  infants  nurse 
their  mothers  through  attacks  of  scarlet  fever,  without  contracting 
it,  but  suffering  immediately  afterwards  from  severe  and  protracted 
eczema.  In  the  country,  where  artificially-fed  infants  as  a  rule 
do  well,  it  might  be  best  to  wean  if  the  mother  is  affected  with 
such  a  disease,  but  in  the  city  eczema  is  less  dangerous  than  the 
diarrhoeal  affections,  which  early  weaning  is  apt  to  entail.  In  most 
cases  of  typhus  or  typhoid,  weaning  or  procuring  a  wet-nurse  is 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  depression  of  the  vital  powers  which 
this  disease  produces. 

Inflammatory  affections,  unless  of  a  dangerous  character,  do  not 
ordinarily  interfere  with  lactation,  except  that  the  quantity  of 
milk  may  be  somewhat  diminished.  In  severe  inflammation,  it 
may  be  so  necessary  to  husband  the  strength,  or  to  keep  the  patient 
perfectly  quiet,  that  suckling  her  infant  would  be  injudicious.     It 

»  A  very  similar  case  recently  occurred  In  my  practice.  A  young  and  healthy 
woman  from  the  country,  suckling  her  second  infant,  on  coming  to  the  city,  lived 
in  a  dark  and  very  imperfectly  ventilated  room,  on  the  first  floor,  and  in  the  rear  of 
a  crowded  tenement-house.  She  soon  lost  her  appetite,  hut  continued  suckling  for 
three  months,  when  she  became  so  ansmic  and  feeble  that  she  was  compelled  to 
seek  medical  advice.  She  died  without  local  disease,  notwithstanding  the  most 
nutritious  diet  and  the  free  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics. 
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should  then  be  transferred  to  a  wet-nurse  or  weaned.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  breast  often  presents  an  impediment  to  lactation.  It  is 
a  common  and  painful  affection,  suspending,  or  greatly  diminish- 
ing the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  affected  gland.  Nursing  should 
cease  as  soon  as  there  are  evident  signs  of  inflammation,  unless  it  is 
limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  gland.  General  heat  of  the  breast, 
tenderness  and  induration  extending  over  a  considerable  part  of  it, 
are  signs  which  indicate  the  immediate  removal  of  the  infant  from 
it.  Lactation  must  be  restricted  to  the  unaffected  side.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  the  volume  of  the  inflamed  gland  is  considerably 
increased  from  the  afflux  of  blood  to  it,  and  from  the  interstitial 
exudation,  while  it  contains  little  or  no  milk,  and  attempts  at  lac- 
tation, under  such  circumstances,  are  injurious  to  the  mother  as 
well  as  infant.  The  cause  of  the  swelling  should  be  explained  to 
the  mother,  who  commonly  attributes  it  to  the  accumulation  of 
milk,  and  worries  herself  and  the  infant,  in  attempting  to  make  it 
nurse.  As  the  inflammation  abates,  by  resolution,  or  more  com- 
monly by  suppuration,  and  the  normal  secretion  returns,  the  first 
milk,  which  is  apt  to  be  thick  and  stringy,  should  be  rejected,  after 
which  the  infant  may  nurse  as  usual.  Occasionally,  the  abscess, 
which  has  formed  in  the  breast,  connects  with  a  lactiferous  tube, 
80  that  pus  may,  on  suction,  escape  from  the  nipple.  If  this  occur, 
of  course,  lactation  should  be  interdicted,  until  pure  milk  is  ob- 
tained. Pus  in  the  milk  can  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  naked 
eye.  It  presents  a  yellowish  or  greenish  color,  occurring  in  streaks, 
when  not  intimately  mixed  with  the  milk.  When  it  is  intimately 
mixed,  and  in  small  quantity,  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  naked 
eye,  but  the  microscope  reveals  the  pus  globules.  M.  Donnd  relates 
a  case  in  which  he  discovered  pus  globules  by  the  microscope, 
although  there  were  at  first  no  other  evidences  of  an  abscess,  and 
doubts  were  expressed  in  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  his  observa- 
tion.    Finally,  an  abscess  pointed  and  discharged. 

Sometimes,  when  the  inflammation  abates,  the  secretion  does 
not  return,  and,  worse  still,  occasionally  the  inflammation  has 
occurred  so  near  the  nipple  that  the  lactiferous  tubes  are  perma- 
nently closed  by  it,  so  that,  though  milk  forms  in  the  breast,  there 
is  no  escape  for  it.  Thenceforth  lactation  must  be  entirely  from 
one  breast. 

Facts  and  Rules  in  reference  to  Lactation. 

The  new-bom  infant  should  nurse  every  hour,  or  eveiy  second 
hour,  during  the  day.    At  night,  if  the  mother  is  delicate,  and  her 
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milk  not  abundant,  it  may  be  fed,  once  or  twice,  with  a  little  cow'e 
milk.  It  is  better  to  select,  for  thia  purpose,  the  upper  third  of 
the  milk,  after  it  has  stood  two  or  three  hours,  and  use  it  diluted 
with  twice  the  quantity  of  water.  If  the  mother  is  robust,  she 
should  not  feed  the  infant,  but  allow  it  to  nurse  ouce  or  twice  dur^ 
ing  the  night.  No  nursling,  in  ordinary  health,  really  requires  the 
breast  more  than  once  during  the  hours  which  the  mother  needs 
for  rest ;  and  by  a  little  perseverance  on  her  part  ita  habits  may  be 
BO  established  that  it  is  satisfied  if  it  receives  the  breast  no  oftener. 
Many  young  mothers  commence  the  duty  of  suckling  with  too 
much  ardor.  Exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  good  of 
their  offspring,  they  are  awake,  night  after  night,  giving  their 
breast  at  every  cry,  till  they  find  that  their  strength  is  failing,  and 
with  it,  also,  their  milk.  Their  self-devotion  necessitates  early 
weaning,  whereas,  had  they  exercised  more  regard  for  their  own 
health,  and  learned  to  hear  with  composure  the  cries,  which  often 
do  not  indicate  any  bodily  want  or  distress,  they  might  continue 
to  suckle  their  infants  during  the  usual  period. 

The  milk  secreted  during  gestation,  and  immediately  after  the 
birth  of  the  infant,  differs  in  ita  gross  appearance,  as  well  as  che- 
mical and  microscopical  characters,  from  that  which  is  ordinarily 
secreted  in  a  state  of  health.  It  is  termed  colostrdm.  It  has  a 
turbid  and  yellowish  appearance,  and  is  somewhat  viscid.  It  is 
decidedly  alkaline,  and  undergoes  lactic  acid  fermentation  more 
readily  than  common  milk,  and  it  also  contains  more  solid  matter. 
It  has  an  excess  of  fat,  of  salts,  and,  according  to  Simon,  also  of 
sugar.  It  appears,  from  Simon's  analysis,  that  the  solid  matter  of 
colostrum  is  about  seventeen  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  ordinary 
breast-milk  is  about  eleven  per  cent. 


Examined  by  the  microscope,  the  colostrum  is  seen  to  contain 
oil  globules  and  a  viscid  substance,  which  often  assumes  an  ovoid 
or  globular  form,  but  which  also  exists  in  irregular  masses  of  con- 
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siderable  size.  This  substance  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be 
mucus,  but  it  is  dissolved  by  acetic  acid  and  potash,  and  is  tinged 
yellow  by  a  watery  solution  of  iodine.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  albuminous.  Imbedded  in  this  substance  are  oil  glo- 
bules, which  are  for  the  most  part  of  small  size,  while  the  free  oil 
globules  of  colostrum  are  larger  than  those  occurring  in  healthy 
milk.  This  viscid  substance,  with  the  imprisoned  oil  globules, 
constitutes  what  has  been  designated  the  "colostrum  corpuscles." 
Some  have  erroneously  considered  the  "colostrum  corpuscles"  to 
be  compound  granular  cells.  The  compound  granular  cell,  or  cor- 
puscle, is  a  cell  which  has  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  It  is 
distended  with  oil  globules  to  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  its  normal 
size.  On  the  other  hand,  examination  of  the  "colostrum  corpus- 
cles" fails  to  detect  a  cell-wall,  and  the  large  and  irregular  size  of 
some  of  these  corpuscles  negatives  the  idea  that  they  are  cells. 
The  oil  globules  contained  in  the  viscid  substance  are  more  readily 
acted  on  by  ether  than  are  the  free  oil  globules. 

The  colostrum  is  replaced  by  milk  of  the  normal  character,  in 
six  to  eight  days ;  sometimes  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  delivery.  In  exceptional  instances,  the  colostrum  does  not 
disappear  for  several  weeks,  and  it  may  reappear  at  any  time  dur- 
ing lactation,  as  a  consequence  of  derangement  of  the  system,  or 
from  disease.  It  is  assimilated  with  difficulty  by  the  digestive 
organs  of  the  infant,  producing  usually  a  laxative  effect.  It,  there- 
fore, aids  in  the  removal  of  the  meconium,  and  being  a  normal 
secretion  in  the  j&rst  week  of  lactation,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  bene- 
ficial. Continuing  longer  than  the  first  week,  its  effect  is  delete- 
rious. It  produces  evident  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  the  infant  that  habitually  nurses  it,  never  thrives.  It  has 
diarrhoea  or  vomiting,  becomes  more  or  less  emaciated,  and  suffers 
from  colicky  pains.  Sometimes  an  extreme  degree  of  exhaustion 
\s  reached  before  the  cause  is  suspected,  for,  if  the  milk  is  pretty 
abundant,  the  admixture  of  colostrum  with  it  cannot  be  detected 
by  the  naked  eye.  The  microscope  alone  reveals  it.  The  following 
is  an  interesting  example  of  this  fact.  In  1868  an  infant  six  weeks 
old  was  brought  to  me,  with  the  following  history.  The  mother 
had  for  years  been  troubled  more  or  less  with  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
but  had  otherwise  been  in  good  health.  The  infant  at  birth  was 
fleshy  and  strong,  but  after  the  first  week  it  had  never  thriven  like 
other  Infants.  It  nursed  regularly,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  was 
apparently  sufficient,  but  it  vomited  as  soon  as  it  ceased  nursing ; 
it  was  much  emaciated,  and  the  bowels  were  habitually  constipated. 
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The  digestive  organs  of  the  infant  had  been  in  this  unhealthy  state, 
with  little  variation,  from  the  first  week,  and  it  was  very  evident, 
from  the  emaciation  and  exhaustion,  that  it  must  soon  perish, 
unless  some  change  were  effected.  The  milk  of  the  mother  presented 
the  usual  appearance  to  the  naked  eye,  but  under  the  microscope 
colostrum  corpuscles  were  observed.  A  wet-nurse  was  immediately 
obtained,  and  from  that  moment  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
disappeared,  with  a  rapid  recovery.  This  case  shows  at  once  the 
evil  effects  of  the  colostrum,  and  the  need  of  a  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  milk  whenever  the  nursling  suffers  from  lactation. 

Human  MUk. 

The  specific  gravity  of  human  milk  is  about  1032.  It  has  been 
carefully  analyzed  by  different  chemists,  with  nearly  the  same 
result.  The  following  table,  prepared  by  MM.  Vemois  and  Bec- 
querel,  gives  the  proportion  of  the  various  ingredients  in  1000 
parts : — 

Water 889.08 

Sugar 43.64 

Caseum  and  Extractive 39.24 

Butter 26.66 

Salts  (ash)  .        .        .     ' 1.38 

1000.00 

Milk  being  the  sole  food  of  early  infancy,  contains  all  the  nutri- 
tive principles  which  are  required  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  the 
different  tissues.  The  caseum  is  an  albuminous  principle,  the  butter 
and  sugar  are  combustible  substances,  and  most  of  the  salts  which 
occur  in  the  different  tissues  exist  primarily  in  the  milk.  Phos- 
phate of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  the  peroxide  of 
iron,  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  soda,  known 
to  exist  in  cow's  milk,  are  believed  to  occur  also  in  human  milk. 
Epithelial  cells  are  sometimes  present,  derived  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  lactiferous  tubes. 

ModifioationB  of  the  MUk.  in  Consaquenoe  of  the  Diet. 

Fresh  milk  should  give  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  in  certain  states 
of  ill  health,  or  after  the  use  of  certain  articles  of  food,  the  reaction 
is  acid.  Mothers  are  well  aware  of  the  ill  effects,  as  regards  the 
infant,  which  follow  their  use  of  indigestible,  or  acescent  food ; 
and,  if  prudent,  they  avoid  it.  The  milk,  if  the  diet  of  the  mother 
is  improper,  may  become  so  strongly  acid  as  to  cause  colicky  pains 
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and  diarrhoea.  The  following  observations  in  reference  to  cow's 
milk  are  instructive.  We  may  infer  from  them  that  the  regimen 
of  the  mother  exerts  a  decided  influence  on  the  alkalinity  of  her 
milk.  According  to  Routh  {Infant  Feeding^  page  285),  stall-fed 
cows  almost  always  give  acid  milk.  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Berlin,  exam- 
ined the  milk  from  a  considerable  number  of  cows,  with  the  follow- 
ing result : — 

(a.)  Of  cows  fed  with  brewers'  lees,  red  potatoes,  rye  bran,  and 
wild  hay,  in  five  instances  the  milk  was  slightly  sour;  in  one  very 
much  BO. 

(6.)  Of  forty  cows  fed  with  potato  mash,  barley  husk,  and  clover 
and  barley  straw,  in  ten,  which  were  examined, the  milk  was  sour; 
in  three  very  sour. 

(c.)  From  among  fifty  cows  fed  on  potato  husks,  barley  husks, 
and  wild  hay,  five  were  examined,  and  in  all  the  fresh  milk  was 
Bour. 

{it)  From  forty-two  cows  fed  on  potato  mash,  husks,  wild  hay, 
and  rye  straw,  out  of  twelve  selected  for  examination,  the  fresh 
milk  of  all  was  sour. 

(e.)  From  six  cows  fed  by  a  chief  gardener  on  coarse  beet-root, 
red  potato,  bran  mash,  and  hay,  the  fresh  milk  was  slightly  sour. 

(/.)  From  five  cows  fed  by  a  cow-feeder  on  lukewarm  bran  mash 
and  hay,  in  four  the  fresh  milk  was  quite  neutral,  in  one  it  was 
decidedly  alkaline.    {Houth.) 

The  above  observations  of  Dr.  Mayer  were  made  in  the  winter 
season,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  acidity  may  have  been  partly  due 
to  the  confinement  of  the  cows  in  stalls.  But  that  it  was  mainly 
due  to  the  food  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  greater  with 
some  kinds  of  food  than  others.  Cows'  milk  is  not  so  alkaline  as 
human  milk,  and  is  therefore  more  readily  rendered  acid.  Still, 
what  Dr.  Mayer  observed  in  reference  to  the  cow  exemplified  a  fact 
of  general  applicability,  namely,  that  certain  kinds  vof  food  may 
affect  the  alkalinity  of  the  milk,  whether  human  milk  or  that  of 
animals. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  different  ingredients  of  the  milk 
varies  according  to  the  diet.  If  the  diet  is  poor,  the  amount  of 
water  increases,  and  that  of  butter  and  caseum  diminishes.  Leh- 
mann  says  {Phys.  Chetnistry^  vol.  ii.  p.  65):  "From  experiments 
made  on  bitches,  it  would  appear  that  a  vegetable  diet  renders  the 
milk  richer  in  butter  and  sugar ;  while  the  solid  constituents  are 
augmented  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mixed  food  is  given. 
Peligot  found  the  milk  of  an  ass  most  rich  in  casein  when  the 
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animal  had  been  fed  on  beet-root ;  whilst  it  was  richest  in  butter 
when  the  food  had  consisted  of  oats  and  lucerne.  Fat  food  in- 
creases the  quantity  of  the  butter.  Boussingault  found  the  milk 
of  a  cow  richer  in  casein  when  the  animal  had  been  fed  on  potatoes 
than  when  other  food  was  taken.  Reiset  found  that  the  milk  of 
cows  which  were  at  grass  was  much  richer  in  fat  than  when  the 
animals  had  stood  all  night  in  their  stall  without  food ;  but  Play- 
fair  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk 
increased  during  the  night  as  much  as  during  their  stall-feeding, 
but  that  the  quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk  was  considerably  dimin- 
ished by  the  motion  of  the  animals  in  the  fields."^  Simon  made 
the  following  analyses  of  the  milk  of  a  poor  woman.  She  was 
suddenly,  during  the  period  of  lactation,  deprived  of  the  means  of 
support,  so  that  her  food  was  insufficient  in  quantity,  and  of  poor 
quality.  The  amount  of  her  milk  was  not  diminished  by  priva- 
tion, but  the  solid  constituents  were  reduced  to  86  parts  in  1000. 
After  this,  for  a  time,  her  diet  was  nutritious  and  abundant,  the 
quantity  of  milk  was  increased,  and  the  solid  constituents  amounted 
to  119  parts  in  1000.  Her  diet  was  again  reduced,  with  a  reduction 
of  the  solid  elements  to  98  in  1000,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  diet 
was  again  nutritious,  with  an  increase  of  the  solid  elements  to  126. 
The  chief  variation  observed  in  the  milk  of  this  woman  was  in  the 
amount  of  butter. 

Modification  of  Milk  from  its  Retention  in  the  Breaat. 

M.  Peligot  has  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the  longer  milk  is 
retained  in  the  breast  the  more  watery  it  becomes.  This  is  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that  the  solid  portion  is  first  absorbed. 
Therefore,  the  milk  is  richer  the  more  frequently  it  is  removed 
from  the  breast.  A  similar  fact,  which  has  the  same  explanation, 
has  long  been  known,  namely,  that  the  first  milk  taken  from  the 
breast  is  thinnest,  while  that  which  flows  last  is  richest.  That 
first  removed  has  remained  longest  in  the  gland,  while  that  which 
comes  last  is  but  recently  secreted. 

A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  considerable  practical  importance. 
The  milk,  as  M.  Donn^  has  shown,  may  be  too  rich,  so  as  to  cause 
indigestion,  with  more  or  less  enteralgia,  in  the  infant.  Some 
nurslings,  if  the  milk  is  too  rich  and  abundant,  reject  a  part  of  it 
by  vomiting,  but  others  do  not,  and  sufter  the  consequence  in  de- 

>  Animal  Chem.,  Sydenham  Soc/s  Trans.,  yol.  ii.  p.  55. 
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rangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  For  such  cases  the  remedy  is, 
to  give  the  breast  less  frequently,  by  which  a  less  amount  of  milk 
is  taken,  and  milk  of  a  poorer  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  poverty  of  the  milk,  and  the  infant  is  insufficiently  nourished,  the 
milk  is  more  nutritious  if  the  nursing  be  at  short  intervals. 

Modification  of  Milk  by  Age  and  by  Nervons  Impressiona. 

The  composition  of  the  milk  varies,  also,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  infant.  Simon  analyzed  the  milk  of  a  woman  at  intervals 
for  the  period  of  about  six  months.  In  this  case  the  amount  of 
casein  at  first  was  small,  but  the  quantity  increased  during  the  two 
months  succeeding  delivery,  after  which  it  was  nearly  stationary. 
A  similar  increase  was  observed  in  reference  to  the  saline  sub- 
stances. The  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  diminished  in  quantity  as 
the  infant  grew  older,  its  maximum  amount  being  in  the  first  and 
second  months.  The  quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk  varies  from 
day  to  day  more  than  the  other  elements. 

Many  observations  have  been  published  which  show  that  the 
composition  of  the  milk  may  be  materially  changed  by  mental 
impressions.  The  infant  has  died  suddenly  in  the  act  of  nursing, 
after  the  mother  had  been  violently  excited.  Such  a  case  is  related 
by  Tourtnal.  The  infant  ceased  nursing,  gasped,  and  died  in  the 
mother's  lap.  In  other  cases  convulsions  have  occurred.  MM. 
Becquerel  and  Vemois  made  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  milk  of 
a  woman  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  and  found  that  the 
solid  constituents  were  diminished  to  91  parts  in  1000,  the  most 
marked  diminution  being  in  the  butter,  which  was  only  about  5 
parts.  In  a  case  related  by  Parmentier  and  Deyeux  the  milk 
became  watery  and  viscid,  and  remained  so  till  the  nervous  at- 
tacks, from  which  the  patient  suflFered,  had  ceased.  Dairymen 
are  well  aware  how  ill-treatment  and  the  separation  of  the  calf 
from  the  cow  diminishes  the  milk  which  she  yields.  A  new  milk- 
man seldom  obtains  as  much  milk  as  one  with  whom  the  cow  is 
familiar.  Bouchut,  alluding  to  the  influence  of  the  moral  affec- 
tions on  the  secretion  of  milk,  makes  the  following  remark,  the 

•  

truth  of  which  most  mothers  will  acknowledge :  "  It  is  also  a  fact, 
that  the  sight  of  the  nursling,  the  idea  of  seeing  it  at  the  breast, 
and  the  joy  which  certain  mothers  thence  experience,  exercise  a 
moral  influence  over  the  secretion  of  the  milk  entirely  independent 
of  their  will.  They  feel  the  draught  of  milk  as  soon  as  they  behold 
their  child,  or  think  of  it  too  deeply ;  and  in  a  woman  who  saw 
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her  child  fall  to  the  ground,  the  flow  of  milk  ceased,  and  did  not 
reappear  until  the  child,  having  quite  recovered,  attempted  to 
take  the  breast." 

Modification  of  Milk  by  the  Catamenial  Function  and  Pregnancy. 

The  catamenia  reappear  in  most  women  before  the  close  of  lacta- 
tion, often  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  after  delivery.  If  this 
function  is  re-established  in  the  normal  manner,  that  is,  without 
any  derangement  of  the  system,  without  pain  or  undue  profuse- 
ness,  no  unfavorable  result  ordinarily  occurs  with  the  infant.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  mother  suffer  any  disturbance  of  the  system, 
or  if  the  menses  are  profuse,  the  lacteal  secretion  may  be  so  changed, 
that  the  infant  is  injuriously  affected  by  it.  The  symptoms  pro- 
duced are  those  of  indigestion,  such  as  abdominal  pains,  more  or 
less  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  This  result  is,  however,  in  my  ex- 
perience, quite  exceptional.  In  rare,  instances,  more  dangerous 
symptoms  occur  in  the  infant.  A  case  has  been  reported  to  me  in 
which,  at  each  catamenial  period,  the  nursling  was  seized  with 
convulsions. 

MM.  Becquerel  and  Vernois  have  investigated  the  character  of 
the  milk  during  the  catamenia  in  three  cases.  Their  examinations 
showed  a  moderate  increase  in  the  solid  constituents.  The  butter 
and  caseum  were  increased,  while  the  sugar  was  diminished.  The 
variation  from  normal  milk  was  not,  however,  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  cause  any  serious  indisposition.  If  the  menses  reappear 
with  regularity,  when  the  infant  has  attained  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve  months,  they  should  be  considered  as  designed  to  supersede 
the  secretion  of  milk,  which,  indeed,  usually  begins  to  diminish. 
Weaning  is  then  proper.  If  the  menses  return  early  in  the  period 
of  lactation,  and  give  rise  to  symptoms  in  the  infant  in  consequence 
of  the  altered  quality  of  the  milk,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  but  little 
nursing  during  the  catamenia,  and  to  employ  artificial  feeding  in 
place  till  the  flow  of  blood  ceases. 

The  change  produced  in  the  milk  by  pregnancy  is,  in  general, 
more  injurious  to  the  nursling  than  that  caused  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  menses.  The  milk  of  the  pregnant  woman  is  apt  to 
contain  more  or  less  of  that  viscid  substance  which  characterizes 
colostrum.  Still,  the  milk  of  pregnancy  does  not,  ordinarily,  de- 
range the  digestive  function  as  much  as  colostrum,  in  the  first 
weeks  of  lactation,  for  pregnancy  rarely  occurs  till  after  the  infant 
is  five  or  six  months  old,  when  the  organs  of  digestion  are  less 
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readily  disturbed.  The  injurious  eflfect  of  pregnancy  on  the  infant 
is  shown  by  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  by  restlessness  and  occasional 
abdominal  pains,  in  fine,  by  symptoms  of  indigestion.  In  many 
cases,  however,  these  symptoms  do  not  occur,  and  the  infant,  though 
nursing  regularly,  continues  to  thrive.  No  doubt,  as  a  rule,  the 
infant  should  be  weaned  when  there  are  clear  evidences  of  preg- 
nancy, but  under  certain  circumstances  weaning  is  injudicious.  I 
have,  on  different  occasions,  been  called  to  infants,  in  midsummer, 
dangerously  sick  with  diarrhoeal  attacks  induced  by  this  cause. 
These  infants  were,  perhaps,  doing  well,  or  suffering  but  little  from 
indigestion,  when  the  mothers  suspecting  themselves  pregnant,  at 
once  withdrew  them  from  the  breast,  and  cholera  infantum  or  a 
kindred  disease  was  the  result.  No  infant  in  the  city  should  be 
weaned  in  the  hot  months.  It  is  much  safer,  though  there  are 
indubitable  signs  of  pregnancy,  that  it  continue  nursing  till  the 
cold  weather.  The  better  method  is,  however,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  employ  a  wet-nurse,  or  to  remove  the  infant  to  the 
country,  and  wean  it  there.  In  cold  weather,  it  is  usually  safe  to 
wean  an  infant,  in  the  city,  after  it  has  reached  the  age  of  five  or 
six  months. 

The  milk  frequently  contains  other  ingredients  in  addition  to 
those  which  have  been  mentioned.  Thus  a  large  number  of  medi- 
cinal substances,  taken  by  the  mother,  may  enter  the  milk,  so  as  to 
produce  their  characteristic  effect  on  the  infant.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  the  peculiar  flavor  of  certain  vegetables,  taken  as  food, 
may  be  noticed  in  the  milk.  It  is  admitted,  also,  that  the  specific 
virus  of  the  contagious  diseases,  at  least  certain  of  them,  may  enter 
the  milk,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  same  diseases  in  the  infant. 

Quantity  of  Breaat  MUk  required  by  the  Infant. 

In  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Gumming,  in  the  Ameyncan 
Journal  of  Medical  Science^  J^ly?  1858,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  milk  secreted  per  day  by  a  healthy  women  is  one  and 
a  half  to  two  quarts,  and  double  the  quantity  if  two  infants  are 
suckled.  Routh  {Infant  Feeding,  page  87)  believes  that  this  is  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  statement.  He  estimates  the  amount  at  a 
quart  to  a  quart  and  a  half  daily.  "  A  three  months  child,"  says 
he,  "  generally  thrives  very  well  on  four,  or,  at  the  most,  five  meals 
a  day,  the  quantity  taken  each  time  amounting  to  a  half-pint.  This 
would  fix  the  quantity  at  two  pounds  to  two  and  a  half,  i.e.,  thirty- 
two  to  forty  fluidounces.  ...  A  younger  child,  one  to  two  months, 
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may  need  to  take  his  meals  more  frequently — it  may  be  every  two 
hours,  except  when  asleep — ^but  then  the  quantity  consumed  does 
not  exceed,  as  a  rule,  a«  I  have  often  assured  myself,  two  wine- 
glasses or  three  ounces  every  meal.  This  would  raise  the  quantity 
taken  in  twenty-four  hours  to  thirty-six  ounces — ^a  quart  and  a 
quarter.  A  child  above  three  months  may  take  about  forty-eight 
ounces  daily." 

Dr.  Gumming,  in  consequence  of  his  high  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  milk  which  an  infant  requires,  naturally  concludes  that  few 
mothers  can  long  endure  the  excessive  drain  upon  their  systems, 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  their  exhaustion,  and  to  satisfy 
the  api^etite  of  their  infants,  it  is  necessary,  at  an  early  period,  to 
aid  by  artificial  feeding.  This  opinion  may  do  harm,  since  artificial 
feeding  of  the  young  infant,  especially  in  the  cities,  is  apt  to  give 
rise  to  i  ndigestion,  followed  by  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  The  mother 
in  good  health,  and  furnishing  an  average  quantity  of  milk,  is 
competent  to  give  all  the  nutriment  which  the  infant  requires 
until  it  has  reached  the  age  of  four  months,  and  most  are  till  the 
age  of  six  months.  Drs.  Merei  and  Whitehead  examined  952 
mothers  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Manchester,  in  reference  to 
their  physical  condition.  Of  these,  629,  or  66  per  cent.,  were  in  a 
healthy  and  robust  state.  Of  this  number,  namely  629,  420  fur- 
nished suflicient  milk  till  six  months  after  delivery,  and  some  till 
two  years. 

Differences  in  Suckling  Women  as  regards  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Milk. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  difference,  in  different  women,  as 
regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk,  and  even  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  secreted.  The  best  wet-nurses  are  usually  robust 
without  being  corpulent.  Their  appetite  is  good,  and  their  breasts 
are  distended  from  the  number  and  large  size  of  the  bloodvessels 
and  milk-ducts.  There  is  but  a  moderate  amount  of  fat  around 
the  gland,  and  tortuous  veins  are  observed  passing  over  it.  Such 
nurses  do  not  experience  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  do  not  suffer 
from  lactation. 

The  nutriment  which  they  consume  is  equally  expended  in  their 
own  sustenance  and  the  supply  of  milk.  There  are  other  good 
wet-nurses  who*have  the  physical  condition  which  I  have  described, 
but  whose  breasts  are  small.  Still,  the  infant  continues  to  nurse 
till  it  is  satisfied,  and  it  thrives.  The  milk  is  of  good  quality,  and 
it  appears  to  be  secreted,  mainly,  during  the  time  of  suckling. 
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Other  mothers  evidently  decline  in  health  during  the  time  of  lac- 
tation. They  furnish  milk  of  good  quality  and  in  abundance,  and 
their  infants  thrive,  but  it  is  at  their  own  expense.  They  them- 
selves say,  and  with  truth,  that  what  they  eat  goes  to  milk.  They 
become  thinner  and  paler,  are  perhaps  troubled  with  palpitation, 
and  are  easily  exhausted.  They  often  find  it  necessary  to  wean 
before  the  end  of  the  usual  period  of  lactation.  There  is  another 
class  whose  health  is  habitually  poor,  but  who  furnish  the  usual 
quantity  of  milk  without  the  exhaustion  experienced  by  the  class 
which  I  have  just  described.  The  milk  of  these  women  is  of  poor 
quality.  It  is  abundant,  but  watery.  Their  infants  are  pallid, 
having  soft  and  flabby  fibre.  All  these  kinds  of  wet-nurses  are 
met  in  practice. 

Occasionally,  a  considerable  part  of  the  milk  is  lost  by  oozing 
from  the  breast.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  robust  women,  but  it 
is  more  frequently  associated  with  weakness.  It  is  then  due  to  a 
relaxed  state  of  the  orifices  of  the  milk-ducts.  Galactorrhoea,  as 
the  excessive  secretion  and  flow  of  milk  is  designated,  is  said  to 
be  often  associated  with  a  menorrhagic  diathesis ;  that  is,  women 
whose  menses  have  been  profuse  are  apt  to  have  too  abundant  a 
flow  of  milk  corresponding  with  the  menorrhagia.  It  is  said  that 
galactorrhoBa  is  also  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  are  subject  to  dis- 
charges from  parts  which  sustain  no  immediate  relation  to  the 
breast,  as  in  cases  of  hsemorrhoidal  flux,  diabetes  insipidus,  etc. 
Excitement,  or  irritation  of  the  uterus  or  ovaries,  may  serve  as 
an  exciting  cause  of  galactorrhoea  in  those  predisposed  to  it,  and 
excessive  suckling  may  have  the  same  effect. 

SoantinMa  of  Milk;  its  Canses  and  Treatment. 

Though  the  amount  of  breast-milk  which  the  infant  requires  is 
less  than  was  estimated  by  Gumming,  still  insuflBlciency  of  this 
secretion  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the  cities.  According  to 
the  statistics  of  Drs.  Merei  and  Whitehead,  among  healthy  mothers 
there  is  insufliciency  in  16.5  per  cent.,  while  among  mothers  in 
feeble  health  the  percentage  is  46.6.  In  treating  of  this  subject 
in  the  following  pages,  reference  is  not  had  to  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  temporary  diminution  of  milk  from  acute  disease  or  other 
perturbating  causes,  but  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  habitual 
scantiness. 

One  cause  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk  is  a  life  of  privation  or  of 
daily  work,  which  necessitates  separation  from  the  infant.    Insuf- 
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ficient  food  may  render  the  milk  more  watery,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  or  it  may  cause  diminution  in  its  quantity.  The  mother 
thus  situated  is  pallid.  She  is  subject  to  palpitation  and  attacks 
of  faintness.  Her  condition,  indeed,  is  that  of  anaemia.  Working 
women  have  scantiness  of  milk,  not  only  in  consequence  of  hard- 
ships, but  also  because  they  are  usually  separated  for  hours  from 
their  infants.  Age  is  also  a  cause  of  scantiness  of  milk.  Mothers 
at  the  age  of  forty  years  ordinarily  furnish  less  milk  than  between 
twenty  and  thirty.  And  those  who  have  not  borne  children  till 
late  in  life,  and  whose  manmiary  glands  have  therefore  long  been 
inactive,  have  less  milk  than  those  who  commence  bearing  children 
at  the  usual  period. 

Routh  speaks  of  hypenemia  as  a  cause  of  defective  lactation. 
"  This  is  a  variety,"  says  he, "  which  I  have  chiefly  observed  among 
hired  wet-nurses,  selected  from  the  poorer  classes,  and  admitted 
into  wealthier  families.  .  .  .  When  feeding  at  the  expense  of  a 
master  or  mistress,  the  amount  they  devour  often  surpasses  all 
moderate  imagination.  They,  in  fact,  gormandize.  If  in  such 
instances  a  wet-nurse  is  given  all  she  asks  for,  she  will  be  found 
often  to  eat  quite  as  much  as  any  two  men  with  large  appetites ; 
and,  as  a  result,  she  becomes  gross,  turgid,  often  covered  with 
blotches  or  pimples,  and  generally  too  plethoric  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  her  position.  The  plethora,  as  first  induced,  is  of  the  sthenic 
variety,  but  it  soon  assumes  an  asthenic  character,  and,  as  the  im- 
mediate result,  the  breast  no  longer  secretes  its  quantum  of  milk. 
There  may  be  good  milk  secreted,  but  it  is  in  small  quantity,  and 
this  quantity  diminishes  daily.  The  breast  may  also  enlarge,  but 
it  is  from  a  deposition  of  fatty  tissue  in  and  about  it,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  veins  on  the  surface  become  less  apparent, 
always  a  bad  feature  in  a  suckling  breast,  till  finally  the  flow  of 
milk  ceases  altogether." 

Atrophy  of  the  breast  from  the  employment  of  iodine,  or  from 
long  disuse,  is  also  a  cause  of  insufficiency  of  milk. 

It  is  ^o  necessary  for  the  health  and  development  of  the  infant 
that  the  milk  should  be  in  proper  quantity  as  well  aa  quality,  that 
it  is  proper  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  consider  the  treatment  of 
insufficient  secretion,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  excessive  secretion 
and  loss  of  milk,  or  galactorrhoea.  And  first  of  insufficient  or 
scanty  secretion. 

The  most  efficient  mode  of  increasing  the  lacteal  secretion  is 
that  which  is  also  natural,  namely,  suction  from  the  nipple.  There 
are  many  cases  on  record  in  which  this  has  produced  the  flow  of 
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milk  in  women  who  have  never  borne  children,  and  even  in  men. 
Baudelocque  mentions  the  case  of  a  girl,  eight  years  old,  who 
suckled  her  brother  for  a  month,  and  cases  at  the  opposite  extreme 
0^  life  have  been  reported;  one  of  a  woman  of  seventy  years,  who 
wet-nursed  a  grandchild  twenty  years  after  her  last  confinement. 

Travellers  among  barbarous  nations  or  tribes  have  often  observed 
these  cases  of  unnatural  lactation.  Humboldt  saw  a  man,  thirty- 
two  years  old,  who  gave  the  breast  to  his  child  for  five  months,  and 
Captain  Franklin,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  met  a  similar  case.  Dr. 
Livingstone,  in  his  account  of  Africa,  says  that  he  has  examined 
several  cases  in  which  a  grandchild  has  been  suckled  by  a  grand- 
mother, and  equally  remarkable  instances  of  lactation  occur  among 
the  negroes  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  Prof.  Hall  pre- 
sented to  his  class  in  Baltimore  a  male  negro  fifty-five  years  old 
who  wet-nursed  all  the  children  of  his  mistress.  In  these  cases 
of  abnormal  lactation,  so  far  as  we  have  complete  records  of  them, 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  breasts  were  torpid,  and  even  sometimes, 
as  in  old  people,  atrophied  till  the  nursing  commenced.  Titil- 
lation,  or  pressing  of  the  nipple,  caused  an  afflux  of.  blood  to  the 
gland,  and  developed  its  functional  activity,  so  that  milk  was  pro- 
duced for  the  sustenance  of  the  nursling.  Therefore,  in  case  of 
scanty  secretion  of  milk,  the  mother  may  increase  the  quantity  by 
applying  the  infant  often  to  the  breast.  K,  dissatisfied  with  the 
small  amount  of  nutriment  which  it  receives,  it  refuses  to  make 
the  necessary  suction,  any  other  mode  of  gentle  traction  or  pres- 
sure may  be  employed  in  addition.  The  occasional  employment  of 
another  infant,  or  a  pup,  milking  the  breast  with  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  or  the  gentle  suction  of  a  breast  pump,  aids  in  stimulating 
the  secretion.  Forcible  rubbing  or  traction  of  the  breast  defeats 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed.  It  produces  too  much  irrita- 
tion and  tenderness.  The  best  mode  of  stimulation  is  by  nursing, 
as  it  is  the  natural  mode,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  infant  at  the 
breast  aids  in  promoting  the  secretion. 

Another  mode  of  increasing  the  functional  activity  of  the  mam- 
mary glands  is  by  the  electrical  current.  The  fact  is  established  by 
physiological  experiments,  that  glandular  organs  can  be  made  to 
secrete  more  actively  by  the  stimulus  of  electricity,  and,  accord- 
ingly, this  agent  has  been  successfully  employed  to  promote  the 
secretion  of  milk.  In  Routh's  Infant  Feeding  several  cases  are 
related  which  show  the  beneficial  efiects  of  this  agent  (page  149 
d  seq.).  Among  them  are  six  reported  by  Dr.  Skinner,  of  Liver- 
pool.   In  all  these,  one  or  two  applications  of  the  electrical  current 
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sufficed  to  restore  the  secretion.  The  following  is  Dr.  Skinner's 
mode  of  employing  this  treatment : — 

"  1.  Direct — Both  poles  must  terminate  in  cylinders,  with  sponges 
well  moistened  in  tepid  water.  The  positive  pole  is  pressed  deep 
into  the  axilla,  while  the  negative  is  lightly  applied  to  the  nipple 
and  the  areola ;  the  current  being  no  stronger  than  is  agreeable  to 
the  patient's  feelings.  The  poles  are  kept  in  this  position  for  about 
two  minutes.  Both  poles  are  then  to  be  inserted  into  the  axilla, 
and  gradually  brought  together,  the  negative  to  the  sternal,  and 
the  positive  to  the  opposite  of  the  organ.  This  latter  step  may 
occupy  one  or  two  minutes  more. 

"  2.  Intramammary. — ^The  poles  are  to  be,  as  it  were,  imbedded 
in  the  mamma,  and  moved  about,  raising  and  depressing  both  poles 
at  once  in  and  around  the  organ  for  the  space  of  another  two 
minutes.  The  same  is  to  be  done  to  both  breasts  daily,  until  the 
secretion  is  properly  established.  Hitherto  one  or  two  sittings 
have  always  sufficed  in  my  hands."  {Communication  of  Dr.  Skinner 
to  Dr.  Routh.) 

In  all  cases  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk,  the  regimen  of  the  mother 
is  a  matter  ofr  importance.  Personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness 
is  essential  for  successful  wet-nursing.  A  certain  amount  of  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air  is  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  mother,  and 
to  the  secretion  of  abundant  and  healthy  milk.  A  case  is  related 
to  show  the  effect  of  fresh  air  and  out-door  exercise  on  the  lacteal 
secretion.  A  lady  of  cleanly  habits,  living  in  London,  had  a  very 
scanty  supply  of  milk.  She  removed  to  the  pure  air  of  the  sea- 
shore, and  immediately  the  quantity  became  abundant,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  months.  Such  cases  are  not  unfrequent.  A  mode  of 
life  that  contributes  to  the  general  health  of  the  mother  will  not 
fail  to  augment  the  quantity  of  her  milk,  if  it  is  scanty,  and  to 
improve  its  quality. 

Much  has  been  written  in  reference  to  the  diet  of  women  who 
suckle.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  certain  articles  of  food  promote 
the  secretion  of  milk  much  more  than  other  articles,  though  equally 
nutritious.  No  doubt,  writers  have  erred  in  recommending  exclu- 
sively this  or  that  kind  of  food,  as  most  likely  to  produce  milk. 
The  exact  kind  of  food  which  is  preferable,  in  a  certain  case,  de- 
pends partly  on  the  physique  of  the  individual,  and  partly  on  the 
character  of  the  food  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed.  A  mixed 
diet  contributes  most  to  the  sustenance  of  the  mother,  and  to  an 
abundant  secretion  of  milk.  Animal  substances  which  furnish  a 
due  supply  of  nitrogenous  aliment  should  be  given  with  the  fari- 
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naeeoos.  Mothers  pallid,  and  inclining  to  an  ansemic  condition, 
require  a  larger  proportion  of  animal  diet  than  those  in  good 
general  health.  On  the  other  hand,  plethoric  women,  such  as 
Routh  describes,  who  with  excellent  appetites  consume  large  quan- 
tities of  food,  and  who  become  more  and  more  full-blooded,  and 
corpulent  while  the  milk  diminishes,  require  a  more  restricted 
animal  diet,  in  connection  with  more  exercise,  especially  in  the 
open  air. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  food  which  do  appear  to  have  a  galac- 
togogue  effect  with  most  wet-nurses.  Oatmeal  gruel  is  one  of 
these.  Wet-nurses  often  remark,  after  taking  a  bowl  of  this,  that 
they  feel  the  flow  of  milk.  Cow's  milk  with  some  has  a  similar 
effect.  Porter  or  ale,  taken  once  or  twice  a  day,  also  promotes  the 
secretion  of  milk,  especially  in  those  who  have  poor  appetite,  and 
whose  systems  are  somewhat  reduced. 

A  great  variety  of  medicines  have  been  used  for  their  supposed 
galactogogue  effect.  Medicines  which  improve  the  general  health 
are,  no  doubt,  sometimes  useful  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  vege- 
table and  ferruginous  tonics,  and  perhaps  cod-liver  oil.  But  there 
are  other  medicines  which  it  is  claimed  have  a  specific  effect  on  the 
mammary  gland,  promoting  its  secretion.  Lettuce,  winter-green, 
fennel,  the  broom  tops  (cytisus  scoparius),  marsh-mallow,  castor  oil 
plant,  and  many  other  plants,  have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aromatic  stimulants,  as  fennel, 
anise,  and  caraway  seeds,  given  in  soups,  sometimes  stimulate  the 
lacteal  secretion.  But  the  medicine  which  of  late  has  attracted 
most  attention  in  the  profession,  as  a  galactogogue,  is  castor  oil  and 
the  plant  from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  galactogogue  effect  of  the  leaves  of  the  castor  oil  plant  has 
been  long  known  to  the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  At  least  as 
long  ago  as  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  ricinus  com- 
munis was  applied  by  them  externally  to  the  breast,  to  promote  the 
secretion  of  milk.  It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  this  use  of 
the  plant  was  brought  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  profession 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  the  London  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine^ 1857,  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  relates  the  results  of  his  experiments 
with  the  castor  oil  plant.  He  applied  the  bruised  leaves  over  the 
breasts,  and  witnessed,  as  he  thinks,  an  evident  galactogogue  effect. 
Dr.  Routh  has  also  made  pretty  extensive  use  of  the  plant,  both 
externally  and  internally.  He  was  led,  he  says,  to  employ  it  in- 
ternally, from  noticing,  in  suckling  women,  an  increase  of  milk 
after  taking  a  dose  of  castor  oil.    He  prescribed  a  decoction  of  the 
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leaves  and  stalks,  and  says :  "  I  have  not  been  disappointed.  The 
flow  has  been  remarkably  increased.  Four  objections  against  its 
use,  however,  should  be  mentioned."  These  are,  first,  a  peculiar 
sensation  in  the  eyes,  with  dimness  of  sight,  an  effect  which  he  has 
observed  only  in  weak  women ;  secondly,  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing the  dose  as  the  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  it;  thirdly, 
scarcity  of  the  plant ;  fourthly,  an  occasional  diuretic,  sometimes 
without  galaetogogue  effect,  and  sometimes  with  it.  The  cases  in 
which  diuresis  occurred  were  in  the  practice  of  other  physicians, 
and  Dr.  Routh  conjectures  that  this  effect  was  produced  by  not 
keeping  the  breast  warm  during  the  time  that  the  decoction  was 
being  employed.  The  breasts  should  at  the  time  of  its  use  be 
covered  with  a  fomentation  of  leaves,  or  an  extract  of  the  leaves 
should  be  rubbed  over  the  breasts  in  the  same  way  in  which  extract 
of  belladonna  is  used,  and  over  this  a  warm  poultice  applied  of 
the  ordinary  material.  Dr.  Routh  remarks:  "When  the  castor  oil 
leaves  are  given  as  an  infusion  to  women  who  are  not  suckling,  I 
have  observed  two  effects,  both  of  which  seem  to  denote  its  specific 
action.  First,  it  produces  internal  pain  in  the  breasts,  which  lasts 
for  three  or  four  days.  Then,  secondly,  a  copious  leucorrhoeal  dis- 
charge takes  place,  after  which  the  effect  on  the  breasts  entirely 
disappears." 

Dr.  Gilfillan,  of  Brooklyn,  has  also  employed  the  ricinus  com- 
munis successfully  as  a  galaetogogue.  He  employed  a  poultice  of 
the  pulverized  leaves,  and  gave  internally  the  fluid  extract  of  the 
leaves,  a  tcaspoonful  three  times  daily.  The  patient  had  been  con- 
fined the  year  before  with  her  first  child,  but  had  no  milk  for  it, 
though  her  health  was  good,  and  measures  were  employed,  as  fric- 
tion and  fomentations,  to  stimulate  the  secretion.  The  ricinus  was 
prescribed  the  fourth  day  after  her  confinement  with  the  second 
child,  when  there  were  no  signs  of  secretion,  and  the  breasts  were 
small.  "About  two  hours  after  the  poultice  was  applied,  and  the 
first  dose  taken,  she  experienced  a  strange  sensation  in  the  breasts, 
and  this  increased  after  each  dose  of  the  medicine.  The  poultice 
was  not  renewed,  but  the  extract  was  continued  for  three  days, 
after  which  lactation  was  perfectly  successful."  So  far  observations 
have  shown  that  the  ricinus  is  the  most  efficient  galaetogogue  which 
we  possess  among  medicinal  agents. 

In  the  treatment  of  galactorrhcea  the  object  to  be  attained  should 
be  kept  in  view.  There  are  medicines  which  cure  this  affection  by 
diminishing  the  amount  of  milk.  Belladonna,  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  colchicum  are  antigalactics.    It  is  proper  to  use  them  in  case 
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of  weaning  or  of  death  of  the  infants  They  not  only  reduce  the 
quantity  of  milk,  but,  continued,  may  prevent  its  secretion.  They 
are  employed  not  to  benefit  the  infant,  but  the  mother. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  our  purpose  to  prevent  the  oozing  of 
milk  in  order  to  save  it  for  the  infant,  or,  if  it  is  abundant  and 
watery,  to  diminish  somewhat  its  quantity  and  improve  its  quality, 
the  treatment  should  be  different.  Iron,  in  cases  of  galactorrhoea, 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  system  appears  to  indicate  the  need 
of  it,  will  diminish  the  quantity  of  milk  and  render  it  richer.  It 
is  by  many  regarded  as  an  antigalactic,  and  given  long  it  might 
reduce  too  much  the  amount  of  the  secretion,  and  even  necessitate 
weaning.  Its  use  should  be  discontinued  if  no  more  than  the 
normal  amount  of  milk  is  secreted. 

In  most  cases  of  true  galactorrhoea  the  pathological  state  is  that 
of  weakness  and  relaxation  of  the  tissues.  The  fault  is  not  exces- 
sive secretion  of  milk  so  much  as  its  non-retention,  and  the  medi- 
cines which  are  the  most  useful  to  correct  this  state  of  the  system 
and  of  the  breasts  are  the  vegetable  tonics  and  astringents.  If 
galactorrhoea  occur  in  those  who  have  an  habitual  discharge,  and 
it  appears  to  be  due  to  the  same  cause  which  produces  that  dis- 
charge, and  there  are  no  evidences  of  weakness,  laxative  medicines 
and  other  derivatives  may  be  employed.  But  such  cases  are  not 
common.  Nux  vomica  has  been  recommended  in  galactorrhoea,  in 
the  belief  that  it  diminishes  the  relaxation  of  the  orifices  of  the 
lactiferous  tubes. 

Local  treatment  in  this  affection  is  important.  A  cloth  wrung 
out  of  cold  water  should  be  occasionally  applied  around  the  nipple, 
and  removed  as  it  becomes  warm.  Solutions  of  tannin  or  alum  are 
likewise  useful.  Collodion  applied  around  the  nipple,  by  its  retrac- 
tion, diminishes  the  orifices  of  the  ducts,  and  thus  aids  in  the  reten- 
tion of  the  milk. 


CHAPTER   V. 

SELECTION  OF  A  WET-NURSE. 

In  the  cities,  cases  are  frequent  in  which  mothers,  with  all  pos- 
sible care  or  endeavor,  find  themselves  unable  to  suckle  their  infants. 
Their  health  is  too  poor,  or  the  milk  possesses  the  properties  of  colos- 
trum, or  it  is  no  longer  secreted  on  account  of  nervous  excitement, 
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or  exhaustion,  or  inflammation  of  the  breasts.  The  number  of  such 
cases,  in  the  city,  would  surprise  physicians  who  are  familiar  only 
with  the  healthy  and  robust  mothers  of  the  country.  The  infant 
thus  deprived  of  the  mother's  milk  should,  if  practicable,  be  fur- 
nished a  wet-nurse. 

The  selection  of  a  wet-nurse  often  devolves  upon  the  physician, 
and  it  is  a  duty  of  great  responsibility.  It  is  better  to  select  one 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  one  who  has 
suckled  an  infant  previously.  A  wet-nurse  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty  is  usually  more  active,  cheerful,  and  conciliatory 
than  one  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  her  milk  is  more  apt  to  be 
abundant  and  nutritious.  Those  who  have  previously  suckled  and 
had  charge  of  infants  are  obviously  more  competent  to  serve  as  wet- 
nurses  than  are  primiparse.  The  milk  of  a  wet-nurse,  whose  infant 
is  under  the  age  of  six  months,  will  ordinarily  agree  with  a  new- 
born infant.  If  above  that  age,  it  sometimes  agrees,  but  often  does 
not. 

The  most  diflicult  and  responsible  task  imposed  on  the  physician, 
in  the  selection  of  a  nurse,  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  her 
health,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  milk.  Constitutional 
syphilis  is  common  in  the  class  of  women  who  present  themselves 
for  wet-nursing ;  it  is  often  latent,  or  its  symptoms  are  easily  con- 
cealed, and  it  is  communicable  by  lactation.  The  virus  may  be  re- 
ceived by  the  infant  from  fissures  or  excoriations  of  the  nipple.  The 
nursling  tainted  by  syphilis  may,  on  the  other  hand,  communicate 
the  disease  to  the  nurse  through  the  same  source.  It  is  not  fully 
ascertained  whether  the  syphilitic  virus  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
infant  by  the  milk.  But  the  cases  which  have  accumulated  in  the 
records  of  medicine  are  numerous,  in  which  infants  born  of  healthy 
parents  have  been  fully  syphilized  by  lactation  from  diseased  nurses 
(see  article  Syphilis).  These  infants  have  sometimes  led  a  short 
and  miserable  existence,  and  have  occasionally  increased  the  misery 
of  the  household  by  imparting  the  disease  to  others.  The  duty  is, 
therefore,  imperative  on  the  part  of  the  physician  to  examine  care- 
fully the  wet-nurse,  in  reference  to  any  evidences  of  the  syphilitic 
taint.  Acquainted  with  the  symptoms  of  syphilis,  he  may  usually, 
by  shrewd  questioning  and  by  careful  examination  of  the  present 
appearance  and  condition  of  the  woman,  ascertain  with  consider- 
able certainty  whether  her  system  has  ever  been  infected.  Refer- 
ences should  also  be  obtained  and  consulted,  and,  if  practicable,  the 
physician  who  has  attended  her  be  communicated  with. 
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There  are,  also,  among  the  women  who  present  themselves  for 
wet-nursing  in  the  cities,  many  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  many  who 
possess  an  hereditary  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  if  indeed  they  do 
not  already  have  the  incipient  disease.  Such  applicants  should  be 
rejected,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  milk  and  the  proba- 
bility that  they  will  not  be  able  to  endure  the  debilitating  effect  of 
lactation. 

The  milk  should  be  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  richness 
and  quantity,  and  whether  it  contains  colostrum.  If  there  is  colos- 
trum after  the  eighth  day,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  some  fault  in 
the  health  or  digestion  of  the  wet-nurse,  and  that  her  milk  may 
disagree  with  the  infant.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  breasts  should 
be  large,  in  order  to  furnish  a  suflGicient  quantity  of  milk,  since,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  in  some  the  secretory  function  is  active 
during  the  time  of  each  nursing,  so  that,  although  the  breasts  are 
of  moderate  size,  a  sufficient  amount  of  milk  is  furnished.  The 
nipples  should  be  well  formed  and  prominent,  and  preference  is  to 
be  given  to  those  wet-nurses  in  whom  vessels  are  seen  ramifying 
over  the  breasts. 

By  examination  of  the  milk,  its  degree  of  richness  can  be  readily 
ascertained.  A  quantity  of  it  should  be  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and 
the  cream,  which  rises  to  the  top,  indicates,  approximatively,  the 
character  of  the  milk.  Good  milk  furnishes  three  per  cent,  of 
cream,  and  the  caseum  and  sugar  usually  correspond  in  quantity 
with  the  cream.  An  instrument  has  been  invented,  called  the 
lactometer,  by  which  the  exact  amount  of  the  cream  can  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  simply  a  tube  graded  into  100  divisions.  It  is  placed 
upright,  and  filled  with  milk,  and  the  number  of  divisions  occupied 
by  the  cream  indicates  its  proportion  in  100  parts.  The  lactoscope 
is  another  instrument  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
richness  of  the  milk.  It  consists  of  two  concentric  tubes,  which 
move  upon  each  other.  Milk  which  we  wish  to  examine  is  poured 
within  the  tubes  sufficient  to  obscure  a  light  viewed  through  it, 
three  feet  distant.  Tlie  column  of  milk  is  then  diminished,  till 
the  light  begins  to  be  visible.  The  size  of  the  column  indicates 
the  degree  of  opacity  and  the  richness.  The  lactoscope  was  in- 
vented by  M.  Donn^,  and  is  described  by  him. 

Dr.  Minchin  recommends  a  simple  mode  of  determining  the 
richness  of  cow's  milk,  and  it  would  equally  answer  for  the  breast 
milk.  A  vessel  holding  about  one  ounce,  and  containing  a  gradu- 
ated enamel  slab,  passing  diagonally  from  above  downwards,  is  filled 
with  milk.     It  is  then  covered  with  a  glass  slide  carried  over  it  in 
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Buch  a  way  as  to  exclude  bubbles.  The  number  of  degrees  which 
can  be  read,  indicates  the  character  of  the  milk,  as  regards  its 
richness. 

Examination  of  the  milk  with  the  microscope  not  only  enables 
us  to  determine  whether  there  are  abnormal  corpuscles  or  granular 
elements,  but  also  its  richness.  It  should  be  examined  before  the 
cream  has  separated.  Oil  globules  of  small  size,  and  few,  indicate 
poverty  of  the  milk ;  very  large  oil  globules  are  said  to  indicate 
milk  which  is  apt  to  be  indigestible,  especially  in  feeble  infants. 
Such  are  the  free  globules  of  the  colostrum.  Numerous  oil  globules 
of  medium  size  indicate  nutritious  milk.  Vogel,  in  1850,  made  the 
discovery  of  vibriones  in  human  milk.  The  fact  is  established  that 
these  animalcules  may  be  generated  in  the  milk  within  the  breast, 
though  such  cases  are  not  frequent.  Dr.  Gibb  describes  a  case  which 
he  met.  {Banking^s  Abstract^  vol.  xxxiv.)  An  infant,  7  weeks  old, 
wet-nursed  by  its  mother,  who  had  the  appearance  of  perfect  health, 
was,  nevertheless,  ill-nourished  and  emaciated.  It  had  no  diarrhoea 
or  other  apparent  disease,  and  the  milk  was  therefore  examined. 
Vibriones  baculi  were  found  in  the  milk  immediately  after  it  was 
obtained  from  the  breast.  The  milk  had  the  usual  amount  of 
cream,  and  seemed  to  the  naked  eye  of  good  quality.  According 
to  Dr.  Gibb,  two  genera  of  animalcules  occur  in  the  milk,  namely, 
vibriones  and  monads.  It  is  believed  that  the  monads  occur  in 
consequence  of  fermentation  of  the  sugar  and  the  production  of 
lactic  acid.  Vogel  also  attributed  the  production  of  the  vibriones 
to  fermentation  occurring  in  consequence  of  heat  and  congestion 
of  the  breast,  connected  with  sexual  excitement.  This  explanation 
is  probably  not  correct,  because  vibriones  sometimes  occur  when 
there  is  no  unusual  heat  of  breast,  and  no  evidence  of  fermentation. 
The  fact  that  such  organisms  may  occur  in  milk  which  seems  of 
good  quality  to  the  naked  eye,  affords  additional  proof  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  microscope  in  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse. 

Many  wet-nurses  have  a  return  of  the  menses  as  early  as  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month  after  delivery.  The  re-establishment  of  this 
function  in  some  women  impairs  the  quality  of  the  milk,  so  as  to 
render  it  less  nutritious, and  perhaps  less  digestible;  in  other  women 
it  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  character  of  the  fluid  or  its  quantity. 
In  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse,  then,  preference  should  be  given  to 
one  who  does  not  have  the  periodical  sickness,  but  if  she  is  already 
employed,  and  gives  satisfaction,  the  reappearance  of  the  catamenia 
does  not  indicate  the  need  of  a  change  of  nurse,  unless  the  diges- 
tion of  the  infant  is  disordered,  or  its  nutrition  is  impaired. 
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In  the  selection  of  a. wet-nurse  attention  should  also  be  given  to 
her  mental  and  moral  traits.  Cheerfulness,  affection,  veracity,  and 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  of  her  situation  enhance 
greatly  the  value  of  a  wet-nurse.  jSTot  less  important  are  habits  of 
temperance  and  cleanliness.  I  could  cite  cases  of  the  most  melan- 
choly results  fi'om  the  absence  of  these  traits.  In  one  case  idiocy 
resulted  from  an  infant  falling  upon  the  pavement  from  the  arms 
of  a  reckless  or  intemperate  wet-nurse. 

In  most  cases  the  mode  of  examination  indicated  above  suffices 
to  show  the  character  of  a  wet-nurse,  so  far  as  her  health  and  milk 
are  concerned.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
microscope  does  not  always  reveal  deleterious  properties  in  the 
milk.  Elements  which  are  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  are  invisible, 
may  occur  in  excess,  so  as  to  impair  the  quality  of  the  milk,  and 
render  it  indigestible.  The  following  case,  in  which  the  saline 
ingredients  seem  to  have  been  in  excess,  is  related  by  Dr.  Hartmann 
{British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review^  vol.  xii.) :  "An  infant  whose 
mother  was  in  good  health,  and  had  borne  several  children,  exhibited 
a  healthy  appearance  for  the  firet  five  weeks  after  birth.  The  alvine 
evacuations  then  became  copious,  fluid,  and  discolored,  and  the 
child  lost  flesh  and  strength.  After  the  usual  remedies  had  been 
vainly  administered  for  a  fortnight,  the  mother  remarked  that  the 
child  did  not  take  the  right  breast  willingly,  and  so  much  did 
the  unwillingness  increase,  that  at  length  the  mere  application  of 
the  nipple  to  the  child's  lips  occasioned  loud  crying.  On  exami- 
nation it  was  found  that  the  milk  of  the  right  breast  had  a  dis- 
tinctly saline  taste;  whereas  the  milk  of  the  opposite  breast  was 
of  the  ordinary  sweetness ;  no  difference  of  consistence  or  color 
was  discoverable.  From  that  time  the  child  was  only  allowed  to 
nurse  the  left  breast,  and  in  a  few  days  all  diarrhoea  and  sickliness 
of  appearance  vanished."  In  this  case  there  was  no  appreciable 
disease  of  the  breast,  although  its  secretion  was  perverted.  The 
deleterious  character  of  the  milk  was  discovered,  not  by  any  change 
in  its  appearance,  but  by  the  taste. 
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Regularity  in  nursing  is  required.  The  young  infant  in  whom 
the  milk  is  rapidly  assimilated,  may  take  the  breast  every  two  hours 
in  the  day,  and  two  or  three  times  in  the  night.  Still,  as  M.  Donn6 
has  said,  mathematical  exactness  in  this  matter  would  be  ridiculous. 
Quiet,  natural  sleep  of  a  well-nourished  infant  should  not  be  iuter- 
rupted  in  order  to  give  it  the  breast,  unless  the  sleep  be  unusually 
protracted.  It  will  usually  awaken  when  the  system  requires  more 
nutriment.  Ill-nourished  infants,  according  to  my  observations, 
sleep  but  little  until  they  become  much  prostrated,  when  they  are 
drowsy,  in  consequence  of  passive  congestion  of  the  brain.  This 
drowsiness  is  evidently  a  pathological  symptom.  It  shows  the  need 
of  increased  nutrition.  It  is  due  to  scantiness  of  milk,  or  milk  of 
poor  quality,  and  the  infant  should  be  aroused  frequently  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  nutriment  or  even  stimulants. 

As  the  infant  grows  older  the  stomach  receives  a  larger  amount 
of  milk,  and  it  should  nurse  less  frequently.  The  breast  milk  is 
sufficient  for  its  nutrition  till  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months,  pro- 
vided it  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  If  the  mother  is  strong 
and  experiences  no  exhaustion  from  suckling,  the  infant,  therefore, 
need  receive  no  other  nutriment  till  that  age,  or  indeed  till  the  age 
of  ten  or  twelve  months. 

Many  mothers,  however,  by  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  lacta- 
tion find  that  they  have  not  sufficient  milk  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  infant.  The  constant  drain  upon  their  systems  sensibly  impairs 
their  health.  In  such  cases  it  is  proper  to  commence  with  a  little 
feeding  from  the  spoon  or  bottle,  and  increase  the  quantity  given 
as  the  infant  grows  older.  Great  care  is,  however,  requisite  in  the 
preparation  of  food  for  so  young  an  infant,  whose  digestive  organs 
are  still  feeble  and  easily  deranged.  In  the  country,  where  diar- 
rhoeal  affections  and  the  so-called  gastric  derangements  are  not  fre- 
quent, the  danger  from  artificial  feeding  is  less  than  in  the  city, 
and  in  the  cool  months  in  the  city  the  danger  is  less  than  in  the 
summer  season.    Infants  of  the  city,  between  the  months  of  May 
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and  October,  have  a  strong  predisposition  to  diarrhoeal  attacks,  the 
result  of  anti-hygienic  influences  which  surround  them.  Errors  of 
diet  in  their  case  readily  provoke  disease  or  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  often  of  a  severe  and  dangerous  form.  Moreover, 
experience  has  shown  that  these  infants,  if  fed  with  the  bottle, 
however  carefully,  during  the  period  when  nature  designed  that 
they  should  be  nourished  by  lactation,  very  commonly  are  affected 
in  the  hot  months  with  more  or  less  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  fol- 
lowed by  emaciation  and  other  evidences  of  mal-nutrition.  There- 
fore, an  exception  must  be  made  in  case  of  the  city  infant  as  regards 
the  commencement  of  artificial  feeding.  If  it  is  under  the  age  of 
one  year,  it  should  be  nourished  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively, 
at  the  breast  during  the  hot  months,  when  practicable,  even  if  the 
mother  suffers  somewhat  in  her  health  from  the  constant  drain 
upon  her  system.  The  infant  should,  however,  receive  the  amount 
of  nutriment  which  it  requires,  and,  if  there  is  not  sufficient 
breast  milk,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  arti- 
ficial feeding. 

The  subject  of  artificial  feeding  will  engage  our  attention  in  a 
separate  chapter.  It  suffices,  therefore,  in  this  connection  to  state 
that  nursing  infants  of  three  or  four  months  may  begin  to  take  a 
little  cow's  milk,  carefully  prepared  and  of  the  best  quality.  It 
should  be  diluted,  but  the  amount  of  dilution  required  obviously 
depends  on  the  richness  of  the  milk.  Rich  country  milk  is  suffi- 
ciently diluted,  if  the  infant  is  in  good  health,  by  adding  half  its 
quantity  of  water,  while  most  samples  of  milk  furnished  in  the 
city  do  not  require  more  than  one-third  their  quantity  of  water. 

A  little  sugar  of  milk,  which  is  slowly  soluble,  should  be  dis- 
solved in  the  water  before  its  mixture  with  the  milk.  One  drachm 
of  the  sugar  is  sufficient  for  five  or  six  ounces  of  the  milk,  and  to 
the  same  quantity,  if  the  stools  are  at  all  acid,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
lime-water  should  be  added.  An  alkali  taken  with  cow's  milk 
retards  the  coagulation  of  casein  in  the  stomach,  and  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  a  large,  thick  curd  in  the  stomach,  which  is 
with  difficulty  digested.  If,  therefore,  the  child  vomits  such  curds, 
or  passes  fragments  of  them  in  the  stools,  a  larger  proportion  of 
lime-water  may  be  added,  or  the  carbonate  of  soda  as  recommended 
by  Vogel,  who  dissolves  one  drachm  of  the  carbonate  in  six  ounces 
of  water,  and  adds  a  teaspoonful  to  the  milk  at  each  meal.  It  is 
proper,  also,  to  allow  farinaceous  food  to  an  infant  of  three  or  four 
months,  if  its  digestive  organs  are  in  good  condition.  I  prefer 
barley  floor  for  this  purpose  to  arrowroot,  rice,  or  wheat  flour. 
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Barley-water  should  be  prepared  from  Robinson's  or  some  other 
flour  of  good  quality,  and  mixed  while  still  warm  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk,  and  the  sugar  of  milk  added.  The  barley-water 
should  be  of  about  the  consistence  of  milk,  and  prepared  in  the 
usual  way  by  boiling.  The  milk  should  not  be  boiled.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  stated,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  boil  milk 
designed  for  infants,  except  in  the  city,  where  it  may  be  boiled  in 
order  to  its  better  preservation.  Toast- water  may  be  also  employed 
for  diluting  the  milk,  but  it  is  less  nutritious  than  barley-water. 
At  the  age  of  six  months,  if  the  infant  is  in  good  condition,  the 
milk  need  not  be  diluted. 

As  the  infant  grows  older,  semi-liquid  food  may  be  given.  Pap 
prepared  with  stale  bread,  or  a  rolled  soda-cracker,  may  now  be 
given,  once  or  twice  daily,  between  the  times  of  nursing,  and  occa- 
sionally beef-tea  or  chicken-broth,  thickened  with  cracker  or  bread, 
is  taken  with  relish,  and  if  well  prepared,  and  given  no  oftener 
than  once  or  twice  a  day,  it  is  commonly  readily  digested,  while  it 
is  highly  nutritious.  If  the  quantity  of  breast  milk  diminishes, 
as  it  often  does,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  year,  artificial  food 
should  be  given  oftener,  so  as  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Solid  food 
requires  considerable  development  of  the  digestive  organs  for  its 
ready  assimilation.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  given  till  the  close, 
or  near  the  close,  of  the  first  year. 

Weaning  ought  to  take  place,  as  a  rule,  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  eighteen  months.  It  is  well,  if  the  mother's  health  is 
good,  and  her  milk  is  sufficient,  to  defer  weaning  till  the  canine 
teeth  appear.  The  infant  then,  possessing  sixteen  teeth,  is  able  to 
masticate  the  softer  kinds  of  solid  food.  Weaning  should  be  gra- 
dual. Mothers  often  speak  of  weaning  on  a  certain  day.  They 
have  given  but  little  artificial  food,  and  have  suckled  at  regular 
intervals,  till  at  a  fixed  time  they  have  denied  the  breast  altogether. 
This  abrupt  change  of  diet  should  be  discouraged.  It  should  only 
be  recommended  under  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  apt  to  derange 
the  digestive  organs,  and  it  causes  fretfulness  and  sleeplessness  on 
the  part  of  the  infant  for  a  week  or  more.  Weaning  should  com- 
mence by  feeding  with  the  spoon,  a  little  oftener  through  the  day, 
and  nursing  less,  and  by  discontinuing  the  practice  of  suckling  at 
night.  The  infant  tolerates  this  gradual  change  of  diet,  while  it 
rebels  against  sudden  weaning,  and  by  its  fretfulness  increases 
greatly  the  cai'e  and  trouble  of  the  mother.  Tlie  infant  in  the 
city  should  not  be  weaned  in  warm  weather,  nor  within  a  month 
immediately  preceding  it.    If  the  mother's  health  fails  or  her  milk 
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becomes  deficient,  in  the  summer  months,  so  that  she  cannot  con- 
tinue suckling,  the  infant  should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  coun- 
try, or  a  wet-nurse  be  employed.  Many  infants  are  sacrificed  in 
consequence  of  ignorance  of  the  danger  of  weaning  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned.  Severe  diarrhoea,  inflammatory  or  non- 
inflammatory, is  apt  to  result.  This  subject  will  be  considered 
elsewhere. 
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Occasionally  the  mother  is  unable  to  suckle  her  infant,  and  a 
hired  wet-nurse  cannot  be  or  is  not  obtained.  Artificial  feeding  is 
then  necessary.  In  the  large  cities,  if  I  may  judge  from  our  Xew 
York  experience,  this  mode  of  alimentation  for  young  infants 
should  always  be  discouraged.  It  generally  ends  in  death,  pre- 
ceded by  evidences  of  faulty  nutrition.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  those  nourished  in  this  manner  thrive  during  the  cool  months, 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  warm  season  they  are  the  first  to  be 
aflected  with  diarrhoea  and  other  symptoms  indicating  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  function.  In  my  opinion,  based  on  a  pretty 
extended  observation,  more  than  half  of  the  New  York  six)on-fed 
infants,  who  enter  the  summer  months,  die  before  the  return  of  cool 
weather,  unless  saved  by  removal  to  the  country.  In  the  country, 
and  in  the  small  inland  cities,  the  results  of  artificial  feeding  are 
much  more  favorable.  The  majority  live,  and  in  elevated  farming 
sections,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  facility 
with  which  milk,  fresh  and  of  the  best  quality,  is  obtained,  arti- 
ficial feeding  appears  to  be  nearly  as  favorable  as  wet-nursing. 

Young  infants,  fed  by  the  hand,  obviously  require  food  prepared 
80  as  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  human  milk.  The 
basis  of  such  food  must,  therefore,  be  the  milk  of  some  animal. 
The  following  table,  prepared  by.  MM.  Vernois  and  Becquerel, 
gives  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  of  human  milk,  and  the 
milk  of  the  four  domestic  animals  which  is  most  easily  obtained 
and  most  frequently  employed  as  food. 
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Composition  of  Milk. 


Specific 
gravity. 

100  parts  contain — 

The  solid  components  consist  of— 

• 

Floids. 

Solids. 

Sogar. 

Butter. 

Casein  and 

extractive 

matters. 

Salts. 

Man 

1032.67 
1088.38 
1084.57 
1083.53 
1040.98 

889.08 
864.06 
890.12 
844.90 
832.82 

110.92 
135.94 
109.88 
155.10 
167.68 

43.64 
88.08 
50.46 
86.91 
39.43 

26.66 
36.12 
18.53 
56.87 
54.81 

39.24 
55.15 
35.65 
55.14 
69.78 

1.38 

Cow 

6.64 

Ass 

5.24 

Goat 

6.18 

Ewe 

7.16 

Cow's  miHi  is  most  readily  obtained,  and  is  commonly  used  as  a 
substitute  for  human  milk,  compared  with  which  it  contains  less 
water  and  sugar,  but  more  butter,  casein,  and  salts.  Its  composi- 
tion, however,  varies  considerably  according  to  the  food  of  the  cow 
and  other  circumstances.  The  variations  in  the  milk  of  the  cow, 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  food,  have  been  considered  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter.  It  has  been  stated,  also,  that  the  milk  first  obtained 
in  milking  is  most  watery,  since  it  is  longer  secreted  than  the  last 
milk,  or  the  "stripping."  The  stall-fed  cow  gives  acid  milk,  while 
the  cow  grazing  in  a  pasture  gives  milk  that  is  alkaline.  Again, 
the  milk  in  the  first  months  after  calving  is  richer  than  after  the 
lapse  of  several  months. 

It  is  obvious  from  tha  above  facts  that  the  analysis  of  diflferent 
specimens  of  cow's  milk  must  differ  greatly,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  milk  of  the  goat  and  ass,  and  probably  of  the  ewe.  In  fact, 
different  samples  of  the  milk  of  the  same  animal  may  differ  more 
from  each  other,  in  their  chemical  character,  than  the  average  milk 
of  one  animal  from  that  of  another. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  and  that  of  the  ass  have  been  recommended 
as  food  for  infants  in  preference  to  cow's  milk,  on  the  ground,  as 
is  alleged,  that  they  more  nearly  resemble  human  milk.  But  by 
reference  to  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  more  impor- 
tance has  been  attached  to  this  supposed  resemblance  than  the  facts 
justified.  Neither  the  milk  of  the  ass  nor  goat,  so  far  as  its  chemi- 
cal character  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  possess  any  advantages 
over  cow's  milk.  The  ass's  milk  is  procured  with  difiiculty,  and 
is  seldom  used.  An  objection  to  goat's  milk  is  the  unpleasant  odor 
which  it  often  possesses,  due  to  the  presence  of  hircic  acid.  It  is 
stated,  however,  by  Parmentier,  that  this  odor  is  only  noticed  in 
the  milk  of  goats  that  have  horns.  An  important  advantage, 
in  the  city,  in  the  use  of  goat's  milk,  is  that  the  animal  can  be 
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kept  at  little  expense,  so  that  even  poor  families  who  are  not  able 
to  purchase  and  feed  a  cow  can  generally  possess  a  goat,  from  which 
fresh  milk  can  be  obtained  at  any  time.  Preference  is  to  be  given 
to  goat's  milk  when  fresh,  over  cow's  milk  brought  from  the 
country,  perhaps  watered  on  the  way,  and  several  hours  old  when 
received.  If,  however,  as  both  chemical  analysis  and  experience 
show,  goat's  milk  is  no  better  as  food  for  infants  than  cow's  milk 
when  fresh  and  from  healthy  cows,  the  latter  must  continue  in 
common  use  for  this  purpose. 

Milk  used  for  infants  should  always  be  alkaline.  If  it  is  acid, 
as  shown  by  the  proper  test,  it  should  be  rejected ;  or,  if  there  is 
none  better,  should  be  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  lime- 
water  or  carbonate  of  soda.  The  nurse  should  test  the  milk  at 
different  periods  through  the  day,  and  be  taught  to  make  the 
necessary  addition.  M.  Donn6  prefers  the  first  milking,  when  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  it.  This  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  solid 
elements  than  the  average  milk,  bears  a  closer  resemblance  in  its 
chemical  character  to  human  milk,  and  requires  but  little  dilution. 
The  upper  third  of  the  milk,  after  it  has  stood  two  or  three  hours, 
is  also  preferable,  as  the  casein,  which  is  digested  with  more  diffi- 
culty than  the  other  elements,  has  a  high  specific  gravity  and  tends 
to  settle  towards  the  bottom.  If  the  infant  is  under  the  age  of 
two  or  three  months,  the  milk  should  be  diluted  with  one-third 
or  one-half  its  quantity  of  water.  After  the  age  of  three  or  four 
months,  it  requires  no  dilution.  It  should  always  be  given  at 
a  uniform  temperature,  namely,  a  little  warmer  than  the  body. 
Employed  habitually  too  hot  or  too  cold,  it  is  apt  to  cause  stoma- 
titis, if  not  more  serious  disease  of  the  digestive  organs. 

After  the  fourth  month,  the  infant  may  be  allowed  crushed  soda 
cracker,  or  stale  bread  upon  which  boiling  water  is  poured  and 
then  drained  off,  and  afterwards  milk  added.  Porridge  made  with 
rice,  barley  flour,  or  arrowroot  is  also  a  proper  article  of  diet  at 
this  age.  After  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  milk  with  crumbled  soda 
cracker  o^  stale  bread  may  also  be  allowed. 

The  shops  contain  various  preparations  of  food  for  infants,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  employed  in  the  institutions  of  this  city 
sufficiently  to  ascertain  their  effects.  The  one  which  has  given 
most  satisfaction  is  known  as  Nestle's  Lacteous  Farina,  prepared 
by  Henri  Nestle,  a  Swiss  chemist.  It  is  preferred  in  the  Nursery 
and  Child's  Hospital,  and  Infant's  Hospital,  to  Liebig's  Soup,  but 
the  latter,  bo  highly  extolled  by  the  German  physicians,  and  a 
description  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  may  not  have 
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been  well  prepared  in  these  institutions.  Nestle's  food  is,  however, 
expensive,  and  although  infants  thrive  well  on  it  in  the  cooler 
months,  I  am  of  opinion,  from  my  own  observations,  that  in  the 
hottest  weather,  when  diarrhceal  affections  are  so  prevalent  and 
fatal,  it  has  too  laxative  an  effect.  I  do  not,  therefore,  recommend 
as  the  ordinary  diet  of  healthy  infants  any  other  food  than  the 
mother  is  able  to  prepare  readily,  with  milk,  or,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, barley-water,  as  its  basis. 

In  the  first  half  year  it  is  most  convenient  and  otherwise  prefer- 
able to  give  the  food  through  a  sucking-bottle,  after  which  the 
infant  may  be  fed  with  a  spoon,  or  taught  to  drink  from  a  cup. 
The  physician  should  positively  forbid  the  use  of  sugar  teats  and 
various  sweetened  admixtures  which  nurses  are  so  apt  to  em- 
ploy, as  they  tend  to  produce  simple  stomatitis,  sprue,  and,  if  much 
employed,  even  indigestion  and  diarrhoea. 

Between  the  ages  of  one  and  two  years  the  teeth  have  become 
sufficiently  developed  for  the  mastication  of  light  food.  Tender 
and  finely  cut  meat,  potato  baked  and  mashed,  bread  and  butter, 
and  even  certain  fruits  carefully  selected,  may  then  be  allowed. 
After  the  age  of  two  years  less  rigid  surveillance  of  the  food  is 
required,  but  the  variety  is  sufficient  if  all  dishes  except  the  most 
bland  and  unirritating  are  excluded  till  after  the  first  years  of 
childhood.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  A  for  various 
dietary  formuloe  and  directions  relating  to  the  choice  and  prepara- 
tion of  food,  which  will  be  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  young 
children,  in  those  diseases  especially  in  which  the  digestive  func- 
tion is  seriously  impaired. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


BATHS— CLOTHING. 


Daily  ablution  of  the  infant  conduces  to  its  comfort  and  health. 
If  under  the  age  of  two  months,  it  should  be  bathed  daily  in  water 
of  about  the  temperature  of  92°.  As  it  grows  older  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  gradually  reduced,  a  bath  at  88°  to  90°  being  proper 
for  an  infant  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  months,  and  one  at 
86°  for  an  infant  between  six  and  twelve  months.  In  the  second 
and  third  years  the  temperature  of  the  bath  should  be  about  84°. 
After  the  bath,  which  should  continue  from  five  to  ten  minutes, 
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the  surface  should  be  gently  rubbed  with  a  soft  towel  to  produce 
reaction  and  a  glow  of  the  skin,  which  would  prevent  danger  of 
taking  cold. 

The  clothing  of  children,  especially  in  our  variable  climate  of 
the  north,  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  one  in  regard  to  which 
the  parents  often  require  instruction.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  chest  and  abdomen  of  the  infant  should  be  so  covered  with 
flannel  that  there  is  no  danger  of  producing  chilliness  by  a  sudden 
reduction  of  the  external  temperature  or  exposure  to  a  current  of  air. 
By  this  precaution  many  cases  of  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  and  diar- 
rhoeal  affections,  now  so  common  in  infancy,  might  be  avoided.  In 
winter  the  flannel  should  be  thick,  and  in  the  summer  thin.  Even 
in  the  hottest  weather  the  abdomen  should  have  a  light  flannel 
covering,  which  increases  the  comfort,  if  the  surface  is  in  the  nor- 
mal state.  K  lichen,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  warm  months, 
appear  upon  the  surface,  I  would  not  remove  the  flannel,  but  place 
under  it  linen  or  soft  muslin. 

The  popular  idea  that  children  may  be  hardened  by  exposure 
to  the  weather  in  scanty  clothing,  and  by  being  bathed,  even  at 
the  most  tender  age,  in  water  at  so  low  a  temperature  as  to  pro- 
duce chilliness,  cannot  be  too  strongly  combated.  The  hygienic 
management  of  the  child  should  always  be  such  as  insures  present 
comfort.  If  it  do  not,  if  it  is  regarded  with  aversion  and  dread 
by  the  child,  the  method  is  wrong. 

The  dress  should  always  be  so  loose  as  to  allow  free  movements, 
and  not  embarrass  in  the  least  any  of  the  functions.  This  is  a 
matter  which  is  left  too  much  to  the  discretion  and  intelligence  of 
the  nurse,  who  is  usually  so  ignorant  of  the  important  facts  in 
physiologj'  that  she  unwittingly,  and  with  the  best  intentions,  in- 
jures her  charge.  I  have  often  interposed  to  loosen  the  dress  of  the 
new-bom,  which  was  so  tight  as  to  sensibly  embarrass  respiration ; 
and  one  case  has  been  reported  to  me  in  which  it  appeared  that 
death  resulted  from  this  cause.  Infants,  especially,  who  are  so 
liable  to  pulmonary  collapse  and  intestinal  hernias,  should  have 
loose  covering  of  both  chest  and  abdomen. 

The  feet  of  children  should  always  be  warm.  Infants  require 
flannel  stockings,  thick  or  thin,  according  to  the  season  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  shoes  produce  no  compression,  and  they 
should  be  exchanged  for  those  of  a  larger  size  as  often  as  is  required 
by  the  growth  of  the  feet.  Deformity  of  the  feet  or  toes,  ingrow- 
ing toe-nail,  and  induration  of  the  skin,  can  sometimes  be  traced 
back  to  tightness  of  a  shoe  in  childhood. 
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Physicians  are  so  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  domiciliary 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  of  the  free  admission  into  the  nursery 
of  solar  light,  and  of  the  importance  of  out-door  exercise  as  a 
means  of  invigorating  the  system  and  promoting  healthy  func- 
tional activity,  that  nothing  need  be  stated  in  reference  to  these 
subjects  in  this  connection. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  AILMENTS  INCIDENTAL  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF 
THE  INFANT,  AND  DETACHMENT  OF  THE  CORD. 

ApncBa  (Asphyxia)  Neonatorum. 

In  the  healthy  infant,  born  under  favorable  circumstances,  the 
two  important  functions  of  life,  respiration  and  circulation,  are 
established  within  the  first  minute.  But  it  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens, in  consequence  of  some  unfavorable  circumstance,  that  the 
heart  and  lungs  fail  to  act,  and  the  infant  lies  motionless  as  one 
dead.  Sometimes  in  these  cases  an  occasional  pulsation  of  the 
heart  can  be  detected  when  the  fingers  press  under  the  left  ribs, 
but  there  is  no  respiration.  According  to  the  nature'  of  the  cause, 
the  surface  is  exsanguine  or  cyanotic  and  livid. 

Causes. — These  are  various.  The  fault  may  be  partly  in  the 
infant ;  it  may  be  feeble  in  its  development ;  but  the  common  causes 
are  compression  of  the  cord  during  birth,  from  breech  presentation 
or  otherwise,  powerful,  frequent,  and  long-continued  uterine  eon- 
tractions,  often  induced  by  ergot,  but  sometimes  occurring  nor- 
mally, which  compress  the  placenta,  and  consequently  obstruct  the 
foetal  circulation ;  detachment  of  the  placenta  before  birth,  and 
protracted  labor,  from  pelvic  malformation  or  otherwise,  even  when 
there  is  no  unusual  severity  of  the  pains. 

Treatment. — Obviously  the  treatment  must  be  prompt.  Mucus 
should  be  removed  from  the  mouth  and  fauces  with  the  finger, 
and,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  placental  hem- 
orrhage or  anajmia  from  other  causes,  as  exhibited  by  pallor  of  the 
surface,  a  few  drops  of  blood  should  be  allowed  to  run  from  the 
cut  extremity  of  the  cord.  The  flow  induced  aids  in  establishing 
the  circulation,  and,  in  the  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  there 
is  congestion  of  internal  organs,  gives  partial  relief  to  it.  Brisk 
rubbing  of  the  body,  slapping  the  buttocks,  blowing  in  the  face. 
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sprinkling  water  upon  it,  alternately  transferring  the  body  from  a 
tub  of  hot  to  cold  water  may  be  tried  in  quick  succession,  and,  if 
there  are  no  signs  of  returning  animation,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  resorting  to  artificial  respiration. 

The  child  should  be  placed  on  its  side  upon  the  edge  of  a  table, 
with  a  blanket  underneath  it,  and  the  head  in  such  a  position  that 
the  epiglottis  falls  forward ;  a  towel  or  napkin  should  be  placed 
over  its  face,  having  a  hole  of  sufficient  size  to  blow  through  cor- 
responding with  its  mouth.  The  physician  compressing  firmly  the 
epigastrium  with  his  thumb,  blows  a  full  breath  through  the  hole. 
A  little  of  the  air,  notwithstanding  the  compression,  enters  the 
stomach,  some  may  escape  by  the  nostrils,  and  the  rest  enters  the 
lungs.  Immediately,  the  hand  passing  from  the  epigastrium  to  the 
thorax,  compresses  it  gently  though  with  sufficient  force  to  produce 
expiration.  This  should  be  repeated  six  or  eight  times  per  minute. 
The  action  of  the  heart,  previously  slow,  becomes  quicker  by  the 
artificial  respiration,  and  I  am  confident  that  I  have  been  able  to 
produce  pulsations  by  this  method  when  the  heart  had  ceased  to 
beat,  and  death,  to  all  appearance,  had  occurred.  Some  recom- 
mend placing  the  infant  on  the  right  side,  on  account  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  valve  between  the  auricles,  but  I  think  it  is  better  to 
change  it  from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  order  to  prevent  conges- 
tions, which  are  so  apt  to  occur  when  the  cirQulation  is  imperfect. 
The  circulation  always  commences  sooner  than  respiration.  The 
first  respirations  are  mere  gasps,  not  more  than  one  or  two  per 
minute  in  cases  of  decided  asphyxia,  but  as  they  become  more 
frequent  they  are  also  deeper. 

Artificial  respiration  should  be  continued  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
in  cases  in  which  no  action  of  the  heart  can  be  detected  by  pressing 
the  fingers  under  the  ribs,  when,  if  there  are  no  signs  of  returning 
animation,  the  case  is  hopeless.  If  there  is  any  pulsation,  how- 
ever feeble,  we  should  not  cease  in  the  attempt  at  resuscitation. 
Some  prefer  insufflation  through  a  tube  (as  the  segment  of  a  catheter) 
introduced  into  the  larynx,  and  pressure  upon  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage so  as  to  close  the  pharynx,  instead  of  upon  the  epigastrium. 
The  principle  of  treatment  is  similar,  but  the  mode  which  I  have 
recommended  above  I  have  found  successful  beyond  expectation. 
ThnBf  in  one  case  in  my  practice  in  which  pulsation  in  the  um- 
bilical cord  had  ceased  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  before  birth 
in  consequence  of  its  prolapse,  I  employed  artificial  respiration 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  there  was  any  appreciable  pul- 
sation, but  by  perseverance  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  func- 
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tions  were  fully  re-established,  and  ike  child  lived  and  was  vigorous. 
When  respiration  commences  insufflation  may  cease,  but  it  is  pro- 
per to  aid  the  respiratory  movements  a  little  longer  by  compress- 
ing the  thorax  after  each  inspiration.  Still,  the  physician  may 
be  disappointed  in  the  result.  In  not  a  small  proportion  of  cases 
the  respiration  continues  gasping,  and  after  a  few  hours,  perhaps 
even  a  day,  death  ensues.  I  have  made  post-mortem  examination 
of  several  infants  who  have  died  under  such  circumstances,  chiefly 
in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  about  six  from  recollection, 
and  have  found  considerable  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  the 
viscera.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  lungs,  sometimes  almost  none 
at  all,  was  found  inflated,  even  when  the  cries  had  for  a  time  been 
strong,  and  extravasated  blood  usually  in  considerable  quantity 
lay  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  evidently  having  escaped  from 
the  meningeal  vessels,  which  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  congestion 
in  consequence  of  the  protracted  or  difficult  birth.  Meningeal 
apoplexy  therefore  seems  to  me  the  chief  cause  of  the  'ill-success 
attending  our  efforts  to  save  those  who  are  so  far  resuscitated  as  to 
be  able  to  breathe. 

Caput  Snooedanenm— CephalaDmatoma. 

During  the  birth  of  the  child,  extravasation  of  blood  not  infre- 
quently occurs  in  the  part  of  the  scalp  which  presents.  This  results 
fix)m  the  passive  congestion,  more  or  less  intense  according  to  the 
duration  of  labor  and  severity  of  the  labor-pains,  which  occurs  in 
the  presenting  part,  whether  scalp,  arm,  or  breech.  Caput  succe- 
DANEUM  is  the  term  employed  to  designate  the  swelling  thus  caused. 
Its  seat  is  the  loose  connective  tissue  of  the  scalp  external  to 
the  pericranium.  The  tumor  is  soft,  painless,  and  usually  located 
upon  the  occiput.  It  consists  partly  of  extravasated  blood,  but 
largely  of  serum  which  has  transuded  from  the  congested  vessels ' 
befoi'e  that  degree  of  congestion  was  reached  required  to  effect  the 
transudation  of  the  corpuscles.  I  have  repeatedly  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  this  tumor  in  stillborn  infants  brought  from  the 
lying-in  wards  attached  to  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and 
have  found  when  it  was  slight  that  it  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  serum,  but  ordinarily  when  dissected  it  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bruise,  with  a  large  proportion  of  serum,  the  blood  and 
serum  infiltrating  the  scalp  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  beyond  the 
appreciable  limits  of  the  tumor.  Caput  succedaneum  requires  no 
treatment.    As  it  lies  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  of  the  scalp, 
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its  liquid  permeates  the  open  areolae  in  every  direction,  to  be 
rapidly  absorbed,  while  the  tumor  disappears.  The  subsidence  of 
the  swelling  is  usually  complete  within  fdrty-eight  hours. 

Occasionally  blood  is  extravasated  under  the  pericranium,  detach- 
ing it  from  the  bone.    This  occurs  in  connection  with  caput  succeda- 
neum,  and  is  observed  when  the  latter  declines.     The  tumor  thus 
produced  is  designated  cephalsematoma.     It  is  situated  upon  the 
occipital  or  parietal  bone,  near  the  posterior  fontanelle.     Its  base 
corresponding  with  the  denuded  bone  is  circular  or  oval,  and  it 
rarely  crosses  a  suture.     In  rare  instances  two  cephalsematomata 
occur,  located  upon  the  occipital  and  one  parietal,  or  upon  both 
parietal  bones.  The  liquid,  being  surrounded  by  the  firmly  attached 
pericranium,  does  not  escape  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  as  the  caput 
succedaneum,  and  is  therefore  much  more  permanent.     It  flattens 
slowly  by  absorption,  and  does  not  disappear  till  after  several  weeks. 
At  the  age  of  six  months  a  slight  prominence  can  sometimes  be 
detected,  indicating  the  seat  of  the  tumor.     As  the  pericranium 
elevated  by  the  blood  does  not  lose  its  vitality,  it  soon  begins  to 
produce  bone,  so  that  after  some  days  a  ring  of  new  bone  can  be 
detected  by  the  finger  surrounding  the  base  of  the  tumor,  and  on 
the  inside  of  the  detached  membrane  a  layer  of  bone  is  produced, 
thin  at  first  and  flexible,  but  gradually  approximating  the  old  bone, 
and  becoming  firmer  as  absorption  occurs. 

Some  time  since,  a  specimen  was  presented  by  me  to  the  N.  Y. 
Pathological  Society,  showing  this  accident  and  the  mode  of  cure. 
The  child  died  about  two  months  after  birth,  and  the  blood  consti- 
tuting the  tumor,  which  had  been  in  great  part  absorbed,  was  com- 
pletely encased  by  the  old  bone  below  and  the  new  thin  formation 
above.  The  cavity  at  length  becomes  obliterated,  and  there  only 
remains  some  thickening  of  that  part  of  the  cranium  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  location  of  the  tumor. 


CHAPTER   X. 

CONJUNCTIVITIS  NEONATORUM. 

Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  in  the  new-born  is  not  an  un- 
usual disease.  We  distinguish  two  forms  of  it,  differing  in  gravity. 
It  commences  in  the  first  week,  and  commonly  about  the  third 
day. 
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Causes. — The  causes  of  conjunctivitis  neonatorum  are  not  the 
same  in  all.  cases.  The  grave  form,  which  has  been  designated 
purulent  ophthalmia,  has  been  known  to  occur  during  epidemics 
of  puerperal  fever,  probably  from  the  epidemic  influence.  Another 
cause,  one  which  is  easily  understood,  and  which  is  universally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  is  the  introduction  under  the  eyelids, 
during  the  birth  of  the  child,  of  a  particle  of  the  vaginal  secretion 
of  the  mother.  The  ordinary  leucorrhoeal,  and  still  more  gonor- 
rhoeal,  secretion  has  this  effect.  Moreover,  all  accoucheurs  meet 
occasional  sporadic  cases  in  cleanly  and  highly  respectable  families, 
occurring  from  some  unknown  cause,  though  perhaps  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  these  cases  also  a  little  of  the  leucorrhceal  discharge 
coming  in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva  has  produced  the  inflam- 
mation. Certainly  in  private  practice  gonorrhoeal  infection  is  in 
only  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the  cause  of  purulent  ophthalmia 
of  the  new-born.  Some  observers,  as  Prof.  Gross,  believe  that  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  purulent  ophthalmia  of  the  new-bom  is  at- 
mospheric. 

The  causes  of  the  mild  form  are  diflferent  also  in  diflferent  cases. 
Prominent  among  them  are  bad  hygienic  conditions,  exposure  of 
the  eyes  to  a  current  of  cold  air,  and  the  introduction  of  a  little  of 
the  vernix  caseosa  or  soap  under  the  lids  in  the  first  washing. 
*  Symptoms.  Severe  Form. — In  the  beginning  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva is  observed  to  be  red,  a  little  swollen,  and  its  cutaneous 
surface  presenting  a  faint  reddish  tinge.  Thje  light  appears  to  be 
painful,  and  the  child  is  fretful  and  sleeps  but  little;  but  the  eye 
itself  presents  its  normal  appearance.  The  progress  of  the  disease, 
however,  is  rapid,  and  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  there  is 
so  much  tumefaction  that  the  upper  lid  extends  over  the  lower, 
and  it  may  be  impossible  to  separate  them  suflSciently  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  eye.  The  tumefaction  is  due  to  cedematous  infiltrar 
tion.  The  conjunctiva,  both  palpebral  and  ocular,  now  presents  a 
deep  red  hue,  is  thickened  and  swollen,  and  numerous  fine  granula- 
tions appear  upon  it:  occasionally  also  flakes  of  very  delicate  pseudo- 
membrane  can  be  observed  in  addition.  There  is  an  abundant  pro- 
duction of  pus  of  a  creamy  appearance,  sometimes  tinged  with 
blood,  which  oozes  out  when  the  lids  are  separated.  A  critical 
period  has  now  arrived,  one  which  may  involve  the  destruction  of 
the  cornea  unless  the  case  is  promptly  and  judiciously  treated. 
Indeed,  the  gravity  of  the  disease  relates  chiefly  to  the  state  of  the 
cornea,  which  up  to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  inflammation  and  the  amount  of  sun'ounding  infiltration,  has 
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remained  transparent  and  apparently  unaffected.  But  within  an- 
other twenty-four  hours  the  cornea  may  lose  its  polish,  and  grayish, 
opaque  spots  of  softening  appear  upon  it.  Soon  perforation  occurs, 
the  aqueous  humor  escapes,  and  the  iris  falls  forward,  closing  the 
aperture  and  preventing  further  loss  of  the  liquids  of  the  eye. 

I  have  observed  destruction  of  the  cornea  and  loss  of  sight  chiefly, 
first,  in  cases  of  true  gonorrhceal  infection,  in  which  there  is  the 
maximum  amount  of  inflammation  and  tumefaction,  extending 
even  over  the  malar  bone  and  supra-orbital  ridge,  with  marked 
redness  and  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  lids;  and,  secondly, 
with  a  less  degree  of  inflammation  in  those  who  were  highly  scro- 
fulous. In  other  cases  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  cornea  can  ordi- 
narily be  preserved  with  proper  treatment,  although  there  may  be 
80  much  purulent  discharge  and  cedema  that  it  may  be  impossible 
to  see  it  for  several  days.  Occasionally  the  cornea,  instead  of  slough- 
ing, becomes  infiltrated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  ulcerates, 
but  without  perforation.  As  the  patient  recovers,  cicatrization 
occurs. 

The  inflammation  soon  begins  to  decline.  The  swelling,  heat, 
and  redness  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva,  and  the  granulations, 
gradually  disappear,  and  recovery  is  complete,  except  so  far  as  the 
cornea  may  have  been  injured. 

3Iild  Form. — The  inflammation  is  from  the  first  of  a  mild  grade, 
pertaining  chiefly  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  with  but  a  slight 
discharge  of  purulent  matter,  and  with  little  swelling  or  increase 
of  heat  in  the  lids.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  complaint  chiefly 
by  the  secretion  which  collects  in  the  angles  of  the  lids  or  upon 
their  border.  There  may  be  slight  intolerance  of  light,  and  ordi- 
narily minute  granulations  appear  upon  the  inflamed  mucous 
surface.  This  form  of  the  disease  may  disappear  within  a  few 
days,  or  it  may  be  protracted. 

The  conjunctivitis  of  the  new-born  is  contagious,  some  fomis  of 
it  highly  so.  It  commences  on  one  side,  and,  without  precautions, 
commonly  within  a  few  days  extends  to  the  other. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  inflammation  occurs,  the  .opposite 
sound  eye  should  be  covered  with  a  compress,  kept  in  v  place  by 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  This  eye  should  be  examined,  however, 
once  or  twice  daily,  in  order  to  detect  the  commencement  of  in- 
flammation, and  the  bandage  reapplied. 

The  mild  form  of  conjunctivitis  requires  very  simple  treatment. 
Frequently  bathing  the  lids  with  lukewarm  water,  or  milk  and 
water,  so  as  to  reipove  the  secretion  from  between  the  lids,  suffices 
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in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Among  the  poor  the  mothers  ordi- 
narily bathe  the  lids  with  breast  milk,  and  by  this  simple  treat- 
ment effect  a  cure.  If  the  inflammation  should  not  abate  soon  by 
this  treatment,  a  mild  collyrium  of  one-eighth  grain  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  one  ounce  of  water  should  be  applied  between  the  lids  and 
allowed  to  run  under  them. 

The  severe  form,  or  purulent  ophthalmia,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
quires prompt  and  judicious  management.  There  is  scarcely  a  dis- 
ease in  which  delay  is  more  disastrous. 

The  frequent  removing  of  the  pus  is  very  important,  which  is 
confined  in  large  quantity  underneath  the  closely  compressed  lids, 
and  by  its  pressure  and  irritation  increases  greatly  the  danger  of 
destruction  of  the  cornea.  Therefore  the  lids  during  the  height  of 
the  inflammation  should  be  pressed  apart  every  hour,  so  as  to 
allow  the  pus  to  escape,  and  the  space  between  the  lids  be  freed 
from  pus  by  a  camel-hair  pencil.  Occasionally  warm  water  may  be 
thrown  under  the  lids  by  a  small  glass  syringe,  to  wash  away  pus 
and  any  flakes  of  pseudo-membrane.  Probably  three  or  four  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  to  each  ounce  of  the  water  would  be  beneficial, 
from  the  known  good  eflfect  of  this  agent  on  suppurating  surfaces, ' 
but  I  have  never  employed  it. 

Medicinal  applications  to  the  inflamed  conjunctiva  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  simple  and  mild,  but  frequently  applied.  It  is 
known  that  Von  Grafe  recommended  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver  as  a  caustic ;  but  the  operation  is  painful  and  diflicult,  for  it 
requires  eversion  of  the  lids.  I  much  prefer,  in  the  treatment  of 
purulent  ophthalmia,  the  application  of  a  weak  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  every  three  hours  between  and  under  the  lids,  the 
pus,  so  far  as  practicable,  having  been  first  removed  by  the  brush 
and  syringe.  I  employ  the  following  formula,  and  the  result  has, 
in  my  practice,  been  so  favorable  that  I  have  not  felt  justified  in 
trying  another: — 

5.  Hyd.  chlor.  corros.  gr.  j  ; 
Aquse  rosarom  JiJ  ; 
Aquae  ^vj.    Misce. 

Still,  the  beneficial  result  which  I  have  observed  in  cases  treated 
with  this  collyrium  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  frequent  re- 
moval of  the  pus,  the  importance  of  which  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
be  too  highly  estimated.  In  ordinary  or  mild  cases  of  purulent 
ophthalmia,  a  light  poultice  of  ground  slippery  elm,  mixed  with 
sugar  of  lead  water,  will  be  found  useful ;  but  if  there  is  great  heat 
and  swelling  of  the  lids,  a  preferable  application,  while  the  inflam- 
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mation  is  intense,  are  pieces  of  a  single  thickness  or  two  thick- 
nesses of  muslin  or  linen  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  taken  from  a 
cake  of  ice  on  which  they  lie,  and  renewed  every  two  or  three 
minutes  when  they  begin  to  be  warm.  When  the  inflammation 
has  become  less  intense,  and  the  danger  of  the  destruction  of  the 
cornea  is  passed,  the  poultice  or  sugar  of  lead  wash  may  be  em- 
ployed instead.  The  decline  of  the  inflammation  is  gradual,  though 
generally  pretty  rapid.  Occasionally  granulations  remain  upon  the 
lids.  If  they  do  not  diminish  and  disappear  when  the  purulent 
inflammation  has  ceased,  I  would  not  practise  excision,  as  recom- 
mended by  Vogel,  but,  having  everted  the  lids,  apply  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  five  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  to  the  granulations 
each  second  day,  and  immediately  wash  away  the  solution  by  a 
camel-hair  pencil  with  lukewarm  water,  and  apply  a  little  sweet 
oil  before  the  lid  is  returned.  If  the  granulations  do  not  disap- 
pear with  this  treatment,  they  may  be  lightly  touched  with  the 
smooth  surface  of  a  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper,  followed  by  the 
application  of  water  and  sweet  oil.  By  this  mode  of  treatment, 
employed  from  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  a  large 
proportion  even  of  the  severest  cases  recover  with  good  vision. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  UMBILICUS. 

When  properly  managed,  the  cord  desiccates  and  falls  off  between 
the  third  and  ninth  days.  The  nurse  should  not  be  allowed  to  oil  it, 
which  she  will  sometimes  do  unless  forbidden,  as  this  retards  desic- 
cation. If  the  dressing  of  the  cord  is  allowed  to  remain  wet  from 
the  urine  or  otherwise,  the  cord  does  not  desiccate,  but  decom- 
poses. This  is  not  infrequent  in  poor,  intemperate,  and  slovenly 
families.  The  decaying  cord  is  apt  to  produce  inflammation  of  the 
navel.  Some  southern  physicians,  prior  to  the  late  war,  attributed 
the  prevalence  of  trismus  neonatorum  among  the  slaves  to  the  lesion 
of  the  navel  produced  by  this  cause,  the  trismus  being  then  essen- 
tially traumatic. 

Inflammation  of  the  Umbilical  Vain  and  Artarias. 

When  at  birth  the  cord  is  ligated,  if  the  child  is  in  its  normal 
Btate,  clots  form  in  the  umbilical  vessels  from  the  navel  inwards. 
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Atrophy  of  the  vessels  follows,  and  by  the  twenty-fifth  day  they 
are  represented  by  small,  firm,  fibrous  cords.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  a  true  phlebitis  or  arteritis  occurs  in  these  vessels  in  the 
first  days  after  birth,  due  either  to  the  low  vitality  of  the  child 
and  decomposition  of  the  fibrinous  plugs  and  gelatinous  substance 
of  the  cord,  or  the  entrance  into  the  vessels  of  purulent  or  decaying 
matter  from  the  fossa  of  the  umbilicus.  "We  are  sometimes  able, 
by  pressing  along  the  abdominal  walls  towards  the  umbilicus,  to 
squeeze  out  a  few  drops  of  the  decaying  and  purulent  substance. 
The  navel  itself  is  usually  inflamed  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a 
^  very  serious  disease.  Pus,  with  particles  of  disintegrated  fibrin,  is 
apt  to  pass  along  the  vessels  and  enter  the  circulation,  and,  being 
intercepted  in  distant  parts,  gives  rise  to  embolismal  inflammations. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  several  subcutaneous  inflammations, 
and  points  of  embolismal  pneumonitis  in  a  new-born  infant  which 
I  attended  in  1868.  The  infant  belonged  to  a  family  highly 
scrofulous  and  prone  to  scrofulous  inflammations.  Umbilical 
phlebitis  and  arteritis  are  said  to  occur  most  frequently  in  lying-in 
institutions  during  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever. 

Treatment. — In  the  manner  already  indicated  we  should  attempt 
gently  to  press  out  any  purulent  and  decomposing  substance  from 
the  vessels,  and  the  infant  should  be  placed  with  its  abdomen  de- 
pendent so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  rendering  it  uncomfort- 
able, so  as  to  aid  in  the  escape  of  the  liquids  by  gravity.  The  um- 
bilical fossa  should  be  kept  clean,  and  warm  water  containing  a 
little  carbolic  acid  may  be  dropped  upon  it  several  times  daily. 
The  abdomen  should  be  covered  with  a  soft  and  warm  poultice. 

Inflammation  and  Uloaration  of  nmbilicus. 

Inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  sometimes  occurs  in  the  new- 
born about  the  time  of  the  detachment  of  the  cord,  or  soon  after. 
It  probably  results  from  uncleanliness,  or  carelessness  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  cord,  by  which  irritating  and  decomposing  sub- 
stances remain  in  the  umbilical  fossa.  Sometimes  decomposing 
particles  from  the  cord  are  the  probable  irritant.  This  disease  is 
also  most  apt  to  occur  in  cachectic  infants,  or  those  of  scrofulous 
parentage,  whose  general  condition  renders  them  liable  to  inflam- 
mations. The  umbilicus  becomes  red,  slightly  swollen,  and  moist 
by  a  secretion.  Often  the  inflammation  remains  two  or  three  days 
in  this  mild  form,  receiving  no  treatment  except  from  the  nurse, 
and  disappearing  by  the  use  of  the  dusting  powder  Xv^hich  she 
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employs.  In  other  instances,  the  inflammation  extends  over  a 
radius  of  an  inch  or  even  more,  the  walls  of  the  umbilicus  become 
swollen  and  infiltrated,  and  ulceration  succeeds.  The  ulcer  is  cir- 
cular, occupying  the  site  of  the  navel,  and  attended  by  a  purulent 
discharge.  The  inflammation  may  now.  gradually  abate,  and  the 
ulcer  heal  with  a  cicatrix  in  place  of  the  umbilicus.  But  in  other 
instances,  especially  if  there  is  a  decided  cachexia,  the  ulcer  ex- 
tends in  breadth  and  width,  till  finally,  in  the  worst  cases,  the 
peritoneum  becomes  involved,  and  perforation  or  peritonitis  occurs, 
with  death.  , 

Under  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances,  the  blood  of  the 
infant  being  vitiated,  the  ulcer  may  become  gangrenous,  or  the 
inflammation  may  terminate  directly  in  mortification,  without  the 
formation  of  an  ulcer.  In  either  case  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable, 
if  dark  brown  slough  occupies  the  site  of  the  umbilicus,  and  a 
sero-sanguineous  discharge  exudes  from  underneath.  The  common 
result  is  perforation,  peritonitis,  and  death  in  from  one  to  two 
weeks. 

Treatment. — ^Inflammation  of  the  umbilicus,  if  at  all  severe, 
and  especially  when  attended  by  any  destruction  of  the  tissues  in- 
volved, rapidly  reduces  the  strength.  In  such  cases  three  or  four 
drops  of  brandy  should  be  administered  every  two  hours  in  the 
breast  milk. 

In  the  simple  inflammation  the  navel  should  be  bathed  with 
lukewarm  water  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  the  ointment  of  the 
oxide  of  zinc  be  constantly  applied ;  or  if  there  is  little  or  no  dis- 
charge, the  navel  may  be  dusted  with  the  powdered  oxide  of  zinc. 
In  case  of  ulceration  the  navel  should  be  gently  washed  three  or 
four  times  daily  with  lukewarm  water,  to  which  carbolic  acid  is 
added — five  or  six  drops  to  the  ounce ;  and  if  there  is  much  inflam- 
mation, a  light  poultice  of  pulverized  slippery  elm  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  interval,  or  if  the  inflammation  is  moderate,  the  balsam 
of  Peru.  If  gangrene  supervene,  the  parts  should  be  frequently 
bathed  with  the  carbolic  acid  water,  and  a  cloth  soaked  with  it  be 
applied  over  it.  The  slough  should  be  detached  as  soon  as  it  is  so 
far  separated  that  its  removal  causes  no  hemorrhage,  after  which 
the  treatment  for  ulceration  is  appropriate. 

UmblUoal  Oranulatioiui  or  Fungus. 

WTien  the  cord  falls,  granulations  sometimes  sprout  out  from  the 
exposed  raw  surface,  and  complete  cicatrization  is  impossible  till 
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they  are  removed.  They  form  a  rounded  mass  of  a  pale  reddish 
hue,  at  the  centre  of  the  umbilical  fossa,  bleeding  when  rubbed, 
and  causing  constant  moisture  of  the  umbilicus.  The  largest 
which  I  have  seen  had  perhaps  twice  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  and 
they  may  be  of  any  smaller  size. 

Treatment. — By  pressing  upon  the  umbilical  parietes  the  tumor 
rises  from  the  fossa,  so  that  a  silk  ligature  can  be  applied  around 
its  base,  when  the  mass  can  be  readily  removed  with  the  scissors. 
If  the  granulations  are  small,  they  may  be  removed  by  the  scissors, 
without  the  ligature,  and  hemorrhage  prevented  by  touching  the 
surface  with  lunar  caustic. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


UMBILICAL  HEMORRHAGE. 


The  granulations  which  have  been  described  above  sometimes 
cause  considerable  hemorrhage  when  injured.  The  profuse  and 
even  fatal  hemorrhage  which  occurs  at  birth,  or  soon  after,  from 
too  loose  a  ligature  of  the  umbilical  cord,  or  from  laceration  or 
other  injury,  is  so  well  known,  and  its  cause  so  apparent,  that  it 
need  only  be  alluded  to  in  this  connection.  Bouchut  details  a  case 
in  which  death  occurred  even  before  birth,  from  this  form  of 
hemorrhage.  The  child  was  attached  to  the  placenta  by  a  very 
short  cord,  which  prevented  delivery  till  it  parted  by  the  traction 
of  the  forceps ;  but  the  bleeding  from  the  umbilical  vessels  was  so 
profuse,  that  the  child  was  pallid  and  lifeless  when  bom. 

There  is  another  form  of  umbilical  hemorrhage,  cases  of  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  observed  for  more  than  a  century 
(one  of  the  first  on  record  was  reported  in  the  Gentleinan^s  Maga- 
zine^ April,  1852,  by  Mr.  Watts,  a  physician  in  Kent,  England), 
but  little  was  done  to  elucidate  its  nature  till  three  American  phy- 
sicians made  it  the  subject  of  careful  study,  and  the  monographs 
which  they  have  published  upon  it  are  the  best  which  the  litera- 
ture of  the  profession  affords.  Dr.  Francis  Minot  read  his  paper, 
containing  the  statistics  of  46  cases,  before  the  Boston  Society  for 
Medical  Improvement,  in  April,  1852.  Prof.  Stephen  Smith  pre- 
pared his  paper,  containing  the  statistics  of  79  cases,  for  the  New 
York  Statistical  Society,  in  1855.  It  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  that  year.    Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins 
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presented  his  monograph  as  a  report  to  the  United  States  Medical 
Association  in  1858,  and  it  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Association  for  that  year.  This  paper  is  very  valuable  on 
account  of  its  statistics,  as  the  writer  succeeded  in  collecting  the 
records  of  178  cases,  from  medical  journals,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Association.  These  three  papers  contain  nearly  all  that  is  known 
in  reference  to  this  disease. 

Sex,  Age. — ^Females  are  less  liable  than  males  to  this  hemor- 
rhage. In  Jenkins's  cases,  34^  per  cent,  were  females,  65  J  males. 
The  following  table  gives  the  age  at  which  the  hemorrhage  com- 
menced in  99  cases: — 

Age.  Not. 

Under  1  day 5 

"     2  days 7 

"     8    *' 6 

"     4    " 3 

6  to    7    "      (inclusive) 33 

8  "  10    "             " 25 

11  "15    *»             " 16 

16  "21     "             " 4 

66    " 1 

99 

Ordinarily  the  hemorrhage  commenced  very  soon  after  detach- 
ment of  the  cord,  but  in  not  a  few  the  cord  was  still  adherent. 

Causbs. — The  common  proximate  cause  is  feeble  coagulability 
of  the  blood.  In  the  normal  state,  when  the  cord  is  ligated,  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood,  which  now  ceases  to  flow  in  the  umbilical  ves- 
sels, forms  coagula  so  firm  that,  by  the  time  the  cord  is  detached, 
hemorrhage  is  impossible.  But  in  the  majority  of  those  aiiected 
with  this  disease  the  clots  are  so  soft  and  loose  that  they  do  not 
present  any  effectual  barrier  to  the  pressure  of  blood,  which  there- 
fore oozes  through  them  or  presses  them  away.  This  lack  of  co- 
agulability is  easily  demonstrated,  for  if  a  little  blood,  as  it  escapes, 
is  caught  in  a  vessel,  it  will  be  found  to  remain  liquid  a  long  time. 
This  dyscrasia,  or  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  which  we  therefore 
recognize  as  a  chief  cause  of  the  hemorrhage,  does  not  have  the 
same  origin  in  all  cases.  It  is  sometimes  due  to  inherited  syphilis. 
The  infant  affected  with  it  may  be  plump,  and  appear  well  at  birth, 
but,  in  most  instances,  when  the  hemorrhage  is  to  occur,  it  is 
puny  and  cachectic,  exhibiting  also  local  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
ease with  which  it  is  affected.  Thus,  in  a  case  in  my  practice,  the 
infant,  puny,  and  apparently  born  before  term,  was  observed  to 
have  several  blebs  of  pemphigus  on  the  first  day,  from  some  of 
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which  blood  soon  began  to  ooze,  but  the  fatal  umbilical  hemorrhage 
did  not  commence  till  after  two  weeks. 

In  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases  ecchymoses  or  petechia  have  been* 
observed  upon  various  parts  of  the  surface,  aftbrding  additional 
proof  of  the  general  blood  disease. 

Jaundice  is  another  cause  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood  in  the 
new-born,  and  therefore  of  umbilical  hemorrhage.  The  writers 
who  have  collected  records  of  the  hemorrhage,  all  remark  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  the  icteric  hue,  both  before  and  during  the 
bleeding.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  certain  instances,  the 
jaundice  is  hiematogenous,  arising  from  destruction  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles, and  liberation  of  the-hsematin,  a  not  unusual  result  of 
a  profound  dyscrasia,  whether  syphilitic  or  originating  in  some 
other  cause.  But  in  other,  and  probably  most  instances,  the  jaun- 
dice proceeds  from  the  liver,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the 
blood.  Thus,  in  five  of  Jenkins's  eases,  there  was  occlusion  of  the 
hepatic  or  common  bile-ducts,  and  jaundice,  from  the  presence  of 
biliary  acids  in  the  blood,  causes  diminution  in  the  amount  of  fibrin 
and  red  corpuscles.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  icterus  neonatorum,  the 
cause  of  which  is  found  in  the  relative  fulness  of  the  capillaries 
and  minute  bile-ducts  in  the  acini  of  the  liver,  the  coagulability  of 
the  blood  must  evidently  be  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
and  duration  of  the  jaundice. 

Poor  health  of  the  mother,  and  impoverishment  of  her  blood 
during  gestation,  whether  from  chronic  disease,  as  tuberculosis,  or 
anti-hygienic  conditions,  also  causes  impoverishment  and  dimin- 
ished coagulability  of  the  blood  of  the  child,  and  is  therefore  a 
cause  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  excessive  use  of  diluent  drinks  or 
alkalies  by  the  mother  is  believed  by  some  to  have  a  similar  effect. 

In  certain  cases  the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  an  inherited  hemorrhagic 
diathesis.  In  nine  of  Jenkins's  cases  the  mothers  were  subject  to 
menorrhagia,  and  liable  to  bleed  freely  after  parturition,  and  from 
injuries;  and  seventeen  other  mothers  had  each  lost  more  than  one 
infant  from  umbilical  hemorrhage.  Probably  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  hemorrhage  commenced  before  detachment  of  the  cord, 
and  external  to  the  point  of  insertion,  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  flow. 

Although  the  cause  of  umbilical  hemorrhage  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  the  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  itself,  high  authorities, 
among  others  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  have  met  cases  in  which 
the  hemorrhage  was  referable  to  the  state  of  the  vessels.    In  order 
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tbat  the  vessels  be  eftectually  closed  by  the  fibrinous  coagula,  their 
walls  should  have  their  normal  contractility,  but  this  is  in  great 
part  lost,  by  inflammation  (arteritis  or  phlebitis)  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  these  vessels,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Inflammation, 
whether  of  artery  or  vein,  causes  thickening  and  infiltration  of  its 
parietes,  loss  of  tone  on  the  part  of  the  fibres  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  therefore  a  patulous  state  of  the  vessel.  Moreover, 
the  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  suppurative,  and  the  presence  of  pus 
in  the  vessel  obviously  hinders  the  formation  of  a  firm  and  effective 
coagulum. 

Symptoms. — Ordinarily  umbilical  hemorrhage  occurs  without  any 
premonition,  but  sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  jaundice.  Jenkins 
ascertained  that  jaundice  was  a  prodromic  symptom  in  41  out 
of  178  cases,  and,  with  the  icteric  hue,  constipation,  clay-colored 
stools,  deeply  tinged  urine,  etc.,  were  sometimes  recorded.  Rarely 
colicky  pains  and  vomiting  preceded  the  hemorrhage.  The  blood 
may  be  arterial  or  venous,  or  both.  It  oozes  slowly  or  rapidly, 
rarely  escaping  in  a  jet,  even  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  arterial. 

Prognosis. — This  is  unfavorable.  Statistics  show  that  five  in 
every  six  perish.  The  prognosis  is  most  unfavorable  when  jaun- 
dice or  purpura  is  present.  Those  are  most  likely  to  recover  who 
have  a  healthy  parentage,  no  obvious  dyscrasia,  and  in  whom  the 
hemorrhage  occurs  late  and  is  not  profuse.  The  average  duration 
of  the  hemorrhage  in  82  fatal  cases  in  Jenkins's  collection  was  3J 
days,  the  minimum  being  only  three  hours.  After  the  arrest  of 
the  hemorrhage,  death  may  occur  from  exhaustion  or  the  dyscrasia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  should  be  both  constitutional  and 
local.  It  is  important,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  treat  the  dys- 
crasia, and  as  the  stools  are  apt  to  be  constipated,  a  laxative  is 
ordinarily  indicated.  A  laxative  is  not  only  useful  for  its  eftect 
on  the  hepatic  circulation,  but  as  a  derivative.  Both  Smith  and 
Jenkins  recommend  calomel  for  this  purpose.  The  modes  of  treat- 
ing the  bleeding  part  have  been  various.  Those  most  deserving 
of  mention  are  the  following :  injecting  a  styptic  into  the  open 
vessels,  applying  a  styptic  by  compress  or  sponge  to  the  navel, 
covering  the  navel  with  dry  or  wet  plaster  of  Paris,  constant  pres- 
sure with  the  finger,  which  is  tedious,  but  which  maternal  solici- 
tude willingly  provides,  and  lastly  the  use  of  needles  with  ligature. 
All  of  these  methods  have  been  more  or  less  successful  in  arresting 
the  hemorrhage,  but  the  last  is  most  effectual,  though  painful. 
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Two  needles  should  be  passed  through  the  umbilicus  at  right  angles, 
and  a  waxed  thread  wound  around  each  in  the  form  ,of  figure  8. 
In  four  or  five  days  the  needles  should  be  removed,  and  a  poultice 
or  simple  dressing  applied. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  INFANTILE  DISEASES. 

Oanaral  ObBarvations. 

Diseases  in  early  life  difl^er  in  important  particulars  from  those 
occurring  in  maturity.  Some  which  are  common  in  the  former 
age  are  unknown  or  are  rare  in  the  latter,  and  those  which  occur 
equally  at  all  ages  often  present  peculiar  symptoms  and  a  peculiar 
clinical  history  in  the  young.  Therefore  physicians  who  are  skil- 
ful in  treating  adults,  may  be  unskilful  in  treating  children.  Ex- 
cellence as  a  physician  of  children  can  only  be  achieved  by  special 
and  continued  study  of  their  ailments. 

Again,  as  regards  the  diseases  of  infancy,  in  which  i>eriod  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  sickness  and  a  large  mortality,  diagnosis  must 
evidently  be  made  from  the  objective  symptoms ;  from  examining 
the  features,  attitude,  utterances,  the  pulse,  respiration,  etc.,  and 
inspecting  the  surfaces,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible  to  view,  and 
the  eliminative  products.  We  lack  for  this  age  the  important 
information  which  speech  affords.  Some  general  remarks,  there- 
fore, in  reference  to  the  appearances  and  functions  of  the  system  in 
early  life,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in  various  patho- 
logical states,  seem  requisite,  in  order  to  a  clearer  appreciation  of 
the  symptoms,  and  more  ready  diagnosis  of  individual  diseases. 

Features,  External  Appearance  of  Head,  Trunk,  and  Limbs  in  Disease. 

In  the  new-born,  as  soon  as  respiration  and  the  new  circulation 
are  established,  the  cutaneous  capillaries  become  distended  with 
blood,  and  the  skin  presents  a  congested  appearance.  By  the  close 
of  the  first  week  this  external  hypersemia  begins  to  abate,  and  is 
soon  replaced  by  the  normal  capillary  circulation. 

Icterus  is  common  in  the  first  and  second  week.  Bouchut  attri- 
butes it  to  mild  hepatitis.     A  much  more  plausible  view  of  its 
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causation,  and  probably  the  correct  one,  is  that  of  Frerichs,  who 
attributes  it  to  the  effect  on  the  hepatic  circulation  of  ligation  of 
the  umbilical  cord.  By  ligation  the  current  of  blood  through  the 
umbilical  vein  to  the  liver  ceases,  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
hepatic  capillaries,  which  connect  with  the  branches  of  the  vein, 
diminishes,  and  then,  according  to  Frerichs,  diversion  occurs  of  a 
part  of  the  bile  from  the  hepatic  cells  into  the  capillaries,  whilft 
the  rest  flows  in  the  normal  manner  in  the  bile-ducts.  The  degree 
of  jaundice  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  bile  which  enters 
the  circulation.  Icterus  neonatorum  is  not  a  disease  of  importance. 
It  subsides  without  medicine  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  weeks, 
when  the  circulation  through  the  liver  becomes  equalized  and 
regular. 

The  surface,  or  portions  of  the  surface,  of  the  new-born  often  pre- 
sent for  a  few  hours  a  livid  color  due  to  the  mode  of  delivery. 
Protracted  lividity  occurs  from  atelectasis  or  malformation  in  the 
heart  or  great  vessels ;  lividity  induced  by  exertion  or  excitement 
while  the  respiration  is  normal,  indicates  malformation  of  the  heart 
or  vessels;  temporary  lividity  sometimes  occurs  in  severe  acute 
diseases,  especially  those  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  lividity,  whether 
temporary  or  permanent,  is  a  sign  of  imperfect  decarbonization  of 
the  blood. 

The  cheeks  of  children  are  congested  in  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  except  in  cachectic  or  prostrated  state  of  system. 
Transient  circumscribed  congestion  of  the  face,  ears,  or  forehead 
constitutes  a  reliable  sign  of  cerebral  disease.  Strabismus  occurring 
in  connection  with  febrile  reaction,  oscillation  of  iris,  inequality  of 
pupils,  and  drooping  of  upper  eyelids,  also  denote  cerebral  disease. 
The  pupils  are  contracted  during  sleep;  evenly  dilated  in  death. 

Dilation  of  the  alse  nasi  during  inspiration,  with  contraction  of 
the  eyebrows  and  a  countenance  indicative  of  suffering,  attends 
severe  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Absence  of  tears 
during  the  act  of  crying  shows  a  severe  and  probably  fatal  form  of 
disease  in  infants  over  the  age  of  four  months. 

Rapid  wasting  of  the  features,  causing  deep  suborbital  depres- 
sions, prominence  and  pointedness  of  the  cheek-bones  and  chin,  and 
hoUowness  of  the  cheeks,  is  a  sign  of  a  severe  diarrhoeal  affection ; 
the  most  striking  examples  of  this  sudden  collapse  of  features  are 
afforded  by  patients  affected  with  cholera  infantum.  In  severe  cases 
of  this  disease,  the  physiognomy,  from  a  state  of  fulness  and  health, 
presents  in  a  few  hours  such  a  wasted  and  senile  appearance  that 
the  friends  with  difficulty  recognize  the  features  with  which  they 
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are  familiar.  Muscular  tonicity  is  also  greatly  impaired  in  this 
disease,  that  of  the  orbicular  muscles  of  the  lips  and  eyelids  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  mouth  is  open  and  eyeballs  exposed  during 
sleep.  Great  emaciation  occurring  gradually,  is  a  symptom  of  sub- 
acute or  chronic  disease  of  a  grave  character,  often  of  tuberculosis 
or  chronic  entero-colitis. 

Strabismus  sometimes  occurs  in  children  who  have  no  serious 
disease.  It  is  then  due  to  simple  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the 
motor  muscles  of  the  eye.  But  when  supervening  upon  other 
symptoms  of  a  neuropathic  character,  it  is  a  grave  symptom,  indi- 
cating organic  disease  of  the  encephalon,  as  effusion,  meningitis,  etc. 
A  permanently  downward  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  with 
smallness  of  the  face  and  great  expansion  of  the  cranium,  is  a  sign 
of  congenital  hydrocephalus.  The  scalp  in  this  disease  is  tense, 
bald,  or  sparingly  covered  with  hair,  the  fontanelles  and  sutures 
open  and  enlarged,  and  the  cranial  bones  yielding  to  pressure. 
Great  expansion  of  the  cranium  above  the  ears,  while  the  frontal 
portion  is  not  enlarged,  or  but  slightly,  denotes  hypertrophy  of  the 
brain. 

The  appearance  of  the  general  cutaneous  surface  possesses  much 
greater  diagnostic  value  in  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood 
than  in  those  of  adult  life.  The  eruptive  fevers  so  common  in  the 
young,  and  comparatively  rare  in  the  adult,  reveal  themselves  to  us 
in  great  part  by  the  changes  whix^h  they  cause  in  the  appearance  of 
the  integument.  The  peculiar  color  of  the  skin  in  constitutional 
syphilis,  hereafter  to  be  described,  and  which  is  more  marked  in 
infancy  and  early  childhood  than  at  any  other  age,  is  a  diagnostic 
sign  of  great  value  in  obscure  cases.  In  the  infant  the  cold  stage 
of  intermittent  fever  is  manifested,  not  by  muscular  tremors,  but 
by  lividity,  pallor,  and  the  goose-skin  appearance  of  the  surface. 

Bulbous  enlargement  of  the  fingers  and  incurvation  of  the  nails 
are  signs  of  cyanosis,  and  therefore  of  malformation  at  the  centre 
of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  or  of  tuberculosis,  or  chronic  pulmo- 
nary disease  attended  by  malnutrition.  Enlargement  of  the  spongy 
portions  of  bones,  causing  prominences,  softness,  and  bending  of  the 
bones,  and  consequent  deformity  of  the  limbs,  patency  of  the  fonta- 
nelles, a  large  and  square  shape  of  the  head  from  calcareous  deposit 
external  to  the  cranium,  are  among  the  signs  of  rachitis. 

In  early  infancy  the  glands  of  the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces,  or 
which  connect  by  their  orifices  with  these  surfaces,  are  slightly 
developed.  Therefore  sensible  perspiration  and  lachrymation  are 
rare  under  the  age  of  three  months.    A  thick  Meibomian  secretion 
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of  a  puriform  appearance  collecting  between  the  eyelids,  is  an  un- 
favorable prognostic  sign ;  it  indicates  a  state  of  great  depression ; 
it  is  observed  most  frequently  in  cerebral  and  intestinal  affections 
a  little  before  death.  Passive  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva  sometimes  occurs  under  the  same  circumstances,  due 
to  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  and  imperfect  capillary  circula- 
tion.   It  indicates  the  near  approach  of  death. 

Attitude— Movements — The  Voioe. 

A  sharp,  piercing  cry,  head  firmly  retracted,  flexure  of  the  limbs 
with  a  degree  of  rigidity,  adduction  of  the  great  toe,  clonic  or  tonic 
spasm  of  the  muscles,  irregular  movements  of  one  or  more  limbs, 
with  consciousness  impaired,  or  with  mental  hallucinations,  are 
symptoms  of  grave  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Irregular 
muscular  movements  partly  controlled  by  the  will,  and  occuiTing 
during  full  consciousness,  are  symptoms  of  chorea,  a  disease  nearly 
always  ending  favorably  in  children,  though  incurable  in  the  adult. 
Contraction  of  the  eyebrows,  turning  of  the  eyes  and  face  from 
light,  avoidance  of  noises,  as  if  painful,  are  signs  of  headache. 
Frequent  carrying  of  the  hand  to  the  ear,  and  pressing  with  the  ear 
against  the  breast  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  are  symptoms  of  otalgia. 
Frequent  carrying  of  the  fingers  to  the  mouth,  in  connection  with 
fretfulness  or  other  symptoms  of  suffering,  indicates  stomatitis, 
gengivitis  whether  from  difficult  dentition  or  other  causes,  painful 
pharyngitis,  or  some  obstructive  disease  of  the  larynx.  Frequent 
rubbing  or  pressing  the  nose  may  be  due  to  intestinal  worms  or 
intestinal  irritation  from  other  causes.  It  may  be  due  to  coryza 
or  headache.  Frequent  forcible  rubbing  or  striking  the  nose  should 
lead  to  a  careful  examination  and  perhaps  guarded  prognosis.  It 
often  indicates  grave  cerebral  disease,  and  may  be  a  precursor  of 
convulsions. 

In  severe  obstructive  disease  of  the  larynx,  the  child  is  restless, 
moving  from  side  to  side.  In  most  inflammations  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  a  semi-erect  position  gives  most  relief.  The  voice  in 
severe  laryngitis  is  often  hoarse  or  indistinct,  and  usually  so  in  the 
pseudo-membranous  form;  in  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis  it  is  re- 
strained and  abrupt,  since  the  movements  of  the  walls  of  the  chest 
give  pain. 

The  voice  in  severe  diseases  of  the  abdominal  organs  is  feeble 
and  plaintive.  It  is  sometimes  short  and  restrained  in  acute  dys- 
pepsia, in  peritonitis,  and  in  cases  of  great  abdominal  distension. 
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The  horizontal  position  gives  most  relief  in  abdominal  diseases. 
In  case  of  abdominal  pain  the  patient  often  presses  his  hand  upon 
the  abdomen  and  flexes  his  thigh  over  it.  Perfect  quietude,  with 
features  sunken,  and  unchanged  by  smile  or  crying,  is  a  symptom 
of  severe  and  exhausting  diarrhccal  affections. 

Respiratory  System. 

• 

The  respiration  of  the  infant  under  the  age  of  six  months  is  very 
irregular,  and  it  is  more  irregular  the  nearer  the  time  to  birth.  If 
the  new-born  infant  is  closely  observed,  it  will  be  seen  to  sigh  often ; 
it  breathes  pretty  uniformly  and  regularly  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
without  appreciable  cause,  the  respiration  is  intermitted ;  it  holds 
its  breath  when  it  smiles  or  moves  its  head,  or  even  its  limbs ;  it  is 
very  subject  to  hiccup;  this  is  more  common  the  first  week  of  life 
than  at  any  other  age.  So  much  is  the  breathing  of  the  young 
infant  disturbed  by  these  causes,  that  the  number  of  respirations 
ordinarily  varies  in  consecutive  minutes.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
determine  with  accuracy  the  frequency  of  the  normal  respiration 
for  this  time  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  average  of  several 
observations. 

At  birth,  while  the  function  of  the  heart  has  for  months  been 
regularly  performed,  the  lungs  are  still  quiescent.  The  one  organ 
has  been  active  during  the  greater  part  of  foetal  development,  the 
other  is  yet  untried.  Hereafter,  the  new  order  of  things,  so  inti- 
mate is  the  relation  between  the  heart  and  lungs,  that  the  proper 
performance  of  the  function  of  one  is  essential  to  that  of  the  other. 
Therefore  the  commencement  of  respiration  and  the  return  of  cir- 
culation, which  is  modified  and  temporarily  arrested  at  birth,  are 
nearly  simultaneous.  Respiration  commences  in  the  first  half- 
minute  of  independent  existence ;  often,  indeed,  attempts  to  inspire 
occur  before  the  delivery  is  completed.  The  exceptions  to  this 
early  establishment  of  respiration  are,  after  tedious  or  unnatural 
births.     The  return  of  circulation  is  a  moment  later. 

Respiration  in  Health. — As  the  air-cells  at  birth  are  closed, 
the  establishment  of  respiration  is  difllcult.  The  air  at  first  pene- 
trates a  few  pulmonary  cells,  but  gradually  more  and  more  are 
inflated  through  the  forcible  inspirations  which  the  crying  of  the 
infant  produces,  till  after  a  variable  time  respiration  becomes  easy 
and  complete.  If  the  cry  is  feeble,  and  especially  if  with  this 
feebleness  there  is  considerable  congestion  of  the  brain,  the  result 
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of  tedjoos  birth,  the  full  establishment  of  respiration  is  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  gradual  and  slow. 

The  frequency  of  the  respiration  in  health  should  be  ascertained, 
in  order  to  determine  whether,  in  a  given  case,  it  is  abnormally 
accelerated.  The  following  table  embodies  the  result  of  obeerva- 
tiouB  which  I  have  made,  in  order  to  determine  the  normal  fre- 
quency of  respiration  in  the  first  year  of  life. 
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Afi  the  child  advances  from  the  age  of  one  year,  the  number  of 
reepiratioDS  per  minute  gradually  diminishes;  but  through  the 
whole  period  of  childhood  it  remains  greater  than  in  the  adult. 
At  the  age  of  five  years,  when  the  child  is  quiet,  but  awake,  it  is 
^Qt  27;  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  about  22. 

Rkspibation  in  Disease. — ^In  cerebral  diseases  the  respiration  ia 
apt  to  be  slow,  and  if  somnolence  occur,  intermittent,  and  accom- 
panied by  sighing.  In  young  infants,  in  the  drowsiness  which 
supervenes  when  the  blood  is  imperfectly  decarbonized,  during 
severe  attacks  of  capillary  bronchitis,  or  broncho-pneumonia,  respi- 
ration is  apt  to  be  intermittent. 

In  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  respiration 
is  hut  slightly  accelerated,  and,  if  there  is  no  obstruction,  its 
rhythm  is  normal ;  if  there  is  obstructive  disease,  its  rhythm  is 
altered;  the  inspiratory  act  is  lengthened.  In  bi'oucbitiB,  respira- 
tion ia  accelerated  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  extension  down- 
ward of  the  inflammation.  It  is  in  no  disease  more  accelerated 
than  in  severe  capillary  bronchitis. 

Id  pleuritis  and  pneamonitis,  the  respiration  is  accelerated  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  acutenesa  of  the  infiammation.  In- 
epiration  ending  abruptly,  and  succeeded  by  an  expiratory  moan, 
6 
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is  a  symptom  of  both  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis  in  their  acute 
stages.  In  certain  cases  of  irritative  or  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
abdominal  organs,  respiration  presents  a  similar  character;  it  is 
modified  in  this  manner  in  consequence  of  the  pain  experienced  in 
movements  of  the  diaphragm.  Ordinarily,  however,  in  abdominal 
diseases,  respiration  is  nearly  natural. 

The  cough  is  an  important  diagnostic  symptom.  It  is  loud  and 
sonorous  in  spasmodic  croup;  hoarse  or  harsh  in  true  croup;  clear 
or  distinct  in  bronchitis ;  suppressed  and  painful  in  the  early  stages 
of  pneumonitis  and  pleuritis ;  convulsive,  and  with  more  inspira- 
tions than  expirations,  in  pertussis.  A  cough  is  one  of  the  first 
and  most  constant  symptoms  of  measles;  it  is  due  to  coexisting 
bronchitis.  Typhoid  and  remittent  fevers,  difficult  dentition,  in- 
testinal worms,  irritating  ingesta,  and  severe  burns,  sometimes 
give  rise  to  a  cough,  which  is  nearly  dry  and  painless.  Occurring 
in  such  diseases,  it  is  sometimes  dependent  on  more  or  less  bron- 
chitis, to  which  the  primary  disease  has  given  rise. 

Ciroulatory  System. 

In  all  ages  and  countries  the  pulse  has  been  considered  an  im- 
portant symptom  both  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  It  aids  the 
practitioner  in  determining,  approximatively,  not  only  the  character, 
but  gravity  of  diseases.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  from  the  im- 
portance which  is  attached  to  the  pulse  in  medical  practice,  that 
its  natural  frequency  and  its  character  in  infancy  are  not  more 
accurately  known.  It  is  true  that  eminent  observers,  as  Trousseau 
and  Valleix,  have  published  statistics  relating  to  the  infantile  pulse 
in  health,  but  these  statistics  disagree,  and  therefore  do  not  afford 
a  reliable  standard  with  which  to  compare  the  pulse  in  disease. 
Moreover,  some  published  statistics  of  the  pulse  possess  but  little  , 
value,  from  the  small  number  of  observations;  some  from  the  fact 
that  records  of  the  infantile  pulse  are  grouped  with  those  of  older 
children;  and  others  because  the  state  of  the  infant,  as  regards  its 
activity  or  emotions,  is  not  mentioned. 

Pulse  in  Health. — It  is  not  easy  to  collect  statistics  of  the 
healthy  pulse  for  the  period  of  infancy,  which  are  entirely  free  from 
error,  since  there  are  often  slight  derangements  of  the  system  in 
the  infent,  which  are  not  manifested  by  any  marked  symptoms, 
but  which  produce  acceleration  of  the  pulse.    In  collecting  the 
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following  statistics,  it  was  my  endeavor  to  avoid  sources  of  error 
80  far  as  possible. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  movements  of  the  heart  begin  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  minute  after  birth.  They  are  at  first  slow,  the  ven- 
tricular contractions  not  numbering  more  than  eight  or  ten  by  the 
dose  of  the  first  quarter  minute.  In  the  second  quarter  the  cries 
are  vigorous,  and  the  pulse  now  is  rapidly  accelerated,  rising 
commonly  above  120,  and  sometimes  above  160  beats  per  minute. 
In  fifty-seven  observations  of  the  pulse  in  healthy  infants  during 
the  first  half  hour  of  life,  after  the  first  quarter  of  a  minute,  I 
found  that  the  extremes,  with  one  exception,  were  104  and  164 — 
average  139. 

Table  of  Infantile  Pulse  in  Health. 
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"M.  Led^berder,"  says  Bouchut,  "could  only  count  the  pulse  in 
the  first  minute  of  life  in  six  children,  and  he  has  observed  from 
72  to  94  pulsations."    Valleix  estimates  the  pulse,  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  twenty-one  days,  at  87.    Trousseau  states  that  the 
pulse,  in  the  first  week  of  life,  varies  from  78  to  150;  and  Dr. 
Gorham's  observations  are  somewhat  similar  to  Trousseau's.     My 
observations,  as  seen  from  the  above  table,  do  not  correspond  with 
the  assertions  of  Led^berder  and  Valleix.    Indeed,  if  there  were 
no  conflicting  testimony,  there  would  still  be  a  strong  presumption 
that  these  authors  are  in  error,  for  we  would  not  suppose  that  the 
pulse  of  the  infant,  in  whom  there  is  greater  functional  activity, 
both  muscular  and  visceral,  would  fall  so  much  below  that  of  the 
foetus.    It  is  probable,  from  the  expression  "  could  only  count  the 
pulse    ...     in  six  children,"  that  Leddberder  and  perhaps  Val- 
leix counted  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  which,  with  exceptional  cases, 
is  very  diflicult  and  often  impossible  in  the  first  week  of  life,  and 
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that  they  missed  some  of  the  beats,  or,  not  unlikely,  sometimes 
counted  their  own  pulse.  Immediately  after  birth  there  is  so  little 
force  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  the  extreme  arteries,  there- 
fore, of  the  system  pulsate  so  feebly,  that  neither  in  the  limbs  nor 
at  the  anterior  fontanelle  can  the  frequenqy  of  the  pulse  be  readily 
ascertained.  It  can  be  readily  and  accurately  ascertained  only  by 
auscultation,  or  by  placing  the  hand  on  the  precordial  region,  or 
directly  after  birth  by  the  pulsations  in  the  umbilical  cord. 

The  average  pulse  of  the  healthy  infant  in  the  first  and  second 
months  is,  according  to  Trousseau,  137  per  minute,  128  from  the 
third  to  the  sixth  month,  and  120  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth 
month.  It  is  seen  that  his  observations  agree  closely  with  mine, 
as  regards  infants  who  are  quiet  but  awake.  One  point  of  interest, 
established  by  the  above  statistics,  is  the  great  diminution  in  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  in  sleep. 

Pidse  during  or  after  Active  Movements  or  Great  Mental  Excitement. 
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It  is  seen,  by  the  above  table,  that  by  active  exercise  or  great 
mental  excitement  the  pulse  may  become  as  rapid  as  in  grave 
diseases.  There  is  greater  acceleration  of  pulse  from  the  emotions 
and  from  exercise  in  feeble  than  in  robust  children.  Obviously,  in 
order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  pulse  is  accelerated  in  dis- 
ease, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  counted  during  a  state  of 
quietude.  As  the  age  increases,  it  is  less  and  less  influenced  by 
the  emotions  and  physical  exertion ;  still,  during  the  whole  period 
of  childhood,  such  influences  do  have  more  or  less  eftect  on  its 
frequency. 


Pulse  in  Disease. — ^Febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  produce 
greater  acceleration  of  pulse  in  early  life  than  in  maturity.    Dis- 
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eases,  or  derangements  of  system,  particularly  those  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  which  do  not  materially  affect  the  pulse  in  the  adult, 
often  cause  acceleration  of  it  in  children.  The  febrile  pulse  of 
early  life  usually  has  exacerbations  in  its  frequency.  These  com- 
monly occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Distinct  and  more  or 
less  regular  febrile  exacerbations  and  remissions  are  common  in 
several  diseases  of  early  life,  some  of  vs^hich  are  serious,  while 
others  involve  little  danger.  Among  these  diseases  may  be  men- 
tioned difficult  dentition,  intestinal  worms,  incipient  meningitis, 
and  constipation.  An  intermittent  and  irregular  pulse  is  common 
in  fully  developed  meningitis  and  certain  other  severe  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  encephalon.  It  may  be  due  also  to  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  it  also  occurs  in  some  children  from  temporary  disturbance  of 
the  digestive  function.  The  pulse  is  slow  in  compression  of  the 
brain,  and  also  in  sclerema  of  the  new-born. 

Animal  Heat. 

The  internal  temperature  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  health  is 
uniform.  In  33  infants  under  the  age  of  seven  days,  M.  Roger 
found  the  average  temperature  98°.6  Fahr.,  while  in  25  from  four 
months  to  fourteen  years  old  it  was  99°.  The  external  tempera- 
ture alone  varies  in  a  ^tato  of  health,  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Elevation  of  temperature  above  the  normal  standard  is  a  sign 
of  inflammatory  and  febrile  affections.  The  increase  of  heat 
varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  disease  and  its  type.  In 
fevorable  cases  of  inflammation  and  in  simple  fevers  it  is  not 
ordinarily  more  than  two  or  three  degrees.  The  greater  the  severity 
and  malignancy  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases,  the  greater 
the  elevation.  An  elevation  of  more  than  six  degrees  indicates  a 
form  of  disease  which  is  likely  to  prove  fatal.  It  is  rare  that  the 
temperature,  even  in  fatal  cases,  rises  above  107°.  In  measles  the 
temperature  in  the  eruptive  stage  is  from  101°  to  103°  ;  in  scarla- 
tina from  102°  to  104°,  if  no  complication  exist. 

Reduction  of  the  internal  temperature  is  an  unfavorable  prog- 
nostic sign ;  it  is  observed,  a  few  hours  before  death,  in  infants 
who  are  greatly  reduced  by  certain  chronic  diseases,  as  entero- 
colitis. In  these  cases  the  tongue  and  even  sometimes  the  breath 
communicate  to  the  finger  or  hand  a  sensation  of  coldness. 

The  importance  of  thermometric  observations,  as  an  aid  to  the 
diagnosis  of  children's  diseases,  is  within  a  few  years  more  fully 
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recognized  by  the  profession.  Two  diseases  which,  in  their  com- 
mencement, present  very  similar  symptoms,  often  vary  as  regards 
the  temperature.  Thus,  meningitis  presenting  in  its  first  stages 
symptoms  very  similar  to  those  of  typhoid  fever,  has  a  lower  tem- 
perature till  an  advanced  period,  when  the  amount  of  heat  increases. 

Digestive  System. 

Inspection  of  the  buccal  and  fiaucial  surfaces  discloses  some  of 
the  most  frequent  local  diseases  of  infancy,  as  the  various  forms 
of  stomatitis,  and  others  which,  though  not  frequent,  involve  great 
danger,  as  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  diphtheria,  and  retro-pharyn- 
geal  abscesfe.  Inspection  of  the  tongue  aids  in  determining  in 
many  cases  whether  the  disease  is  pursuing  a  favorable  course,  or 
has  become  asthenic,  and  is  exhausting  the  vital  powers. 

Febrile  movements,  even  when  slight,  give  rise  to  coating  of  the 
tongue,  and  intumescence  and  distinctness  of  its  follicles.  The 
eruptive  fevers  are  attended  by  changes  upon  the  buccal  and 
faucial  surfaces  which  possess  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value. 
Hypersemia  of  these  surfaces  appears  early  in  rubeola  and  scarlatina, 
prior  to  those  phenomena  which  are  justly  regarded  as  pathogno- 
monic. It  is  therefore  often  an  important  sign  in  the  initial  period 
of  those  diseases  when  the  diagnosis  is  obscure.  The  appearance  of 
the  fauces  in  diphtheria  and  croup,  indicating  not  only  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  but  its  gravity,  need  only  be  referred  to  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Inspection  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces  sometimes  enables 
us  to  form  a  probable  opinion  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  diseases 
which  are  seated  in  other  parts.  In  the  infant  protracted  stomatitis 
is  a  common  accompaniment  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  it  indicates 
its  inflammatory  nature. 

Vomiting  is  more  frequent  in  infancy  than  in  childhood,  and  in 
either  period  than  in  adult  life.  It  is  common  in  cerebral  affec- 
tions, and  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon,  though  less  frequent,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
other  essential  fevers  and  of  acute  inflammations.  It  is  a  symp- 
tom of  indigestion,  entero-colitis,  cholera  infantum,  and  intussus- 
ception ;  it  is  common,  also,  after  the  paroxysmal  cough  of  pertussis, 
and  not  infrequent  in  the  bronchial  inflammations  of  young  infants ; 
in  both  which  diseases  it  is  excited  by  the  muco-purulent  matter 
upon  the  faucial  surface. 

Intestinal  gas  is  in  part  secreted  or  exhaled  from  the  mucous 
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membrane,  as  the  experiments  of  Hunter  and  others  bave  shown, 
and  it  is  in  part  the  product  of  chemical  changes  in  the  food.  A 
certain  amount  of  gas  in  the  intestiues  is  normal ;  it  subserves  a 
useful  purpose.  An  abnormal  amount  of  it  is  common  in  various 
diseases,  as  indigestion,  chronic  entero-colitis,  peritonitis,  typhoid 
fever.  It  is  a  frequent  cause  of  gastralgia  and  enteralgia  in  the 
infant.  In  scrofulous  or  feeble  infante,  with  impaired  muscular 
tonicity  and  fiinlty  digestion,  the  abdomen  is  often  habitually 
more  or  less  distended  with  gas,  which  docs  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, give  rise  to  pain  or  other  local  symptoms ;  it  has  signifi- 
cance as  showing  the  general  condition  of  the  child. 

In  the  rachitic,  whose  thorax  is  compressed  and  liver  often  en- 
larged, while  the  vertebral  column  is  shortened,  the  abdomen  is 
commonly  protuberant.  In  feeble  chil- 
dren, not  decidedly  rachitic,  whose  Inngs 
are  seldom  fully  inflated,  and  whose  chests 
are  consequently  depressed,  the  abdomen 
is  also  prominent.  The  accompanying 
wood-cut  represents  one  of  these  cases, 
presented  for  treatment  at  the  out-door 
department  at  Bellevue. 

In  feeble  children  who  have  sufiered 
from  repeated  and  protracted  attacks  of 
bronchitis,  and  whose  cheBt-walls  are  con- 
sequently depressed,  a  similar  abdominal 
prominence  occurs. 

Retraction  of  the  abdominal  walls  is 
common  in  meningitis,  and  in  many  ex- 
hausting diseases.  Tenesmus  Lb  a  symp- 
tom of  intussusception  in  the  infant,  and 
of  colitis  in  children. 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  character  of  intestinal  diseases  by 
the  appearance  of  the  stools.  Mueo-sanguineous  stools,  accompanied 
by  fever,  are  a  sign  of  colitis.  Stools  containing  unmixed  blood, 
and  not  accompanied  by  fever,  may  result  from  a  rectal  polypus 
and  from  purpura  hemorrhagica.  Scanty  evacuations  of  blood 
with  obstinate  constipation,  are  a  symptom  of  intussusception  in 
infants. 

The  alvine  discbarges  of  infants  often  present  a  green  color ; 
sometimes  they  have  the  normal  yellow  hue  when  passed  from  the 
bowels,  but  become  green  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  from  reaction 
of  the  wine.    By  the  microscope  the  green  coloring  matter  ia 
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seen  to  occur  in  small  irregular  masses.  This  green  substance  has 
been  supposed  to  be  bile.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that,  as  met  in 
the  stools  of  the  infant,  it  is  commonly  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  intestinal  secretions  on  the  contents  of  the  intestines ;  i)erhap8 
the  action  is  upon  the  bile  which  is  mingled  with  the  contents. 
I  have  often  noticed  the  contents  in  and  above  the  jejunum  yellow, 
while  in  and  below  the  ileum  the  color  was  green. 

The  green  hue  may  occur  from  very  different  causes.  It  may 
be  due  to  overfeeding,  to  the  action  of  cold,  to  irritating  ingesta, 
to  inflammation,  etc. ;  it  may  be  transient,  subsiding  within  a  day 
or  two,  or  it  may  continue  several  days.  All  infants,  at  times, 
have  green  evacuations,  even  when  they  appear  in  good  health. 

The  alvine  discharges  of  infants,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  diarrhoDal  affections,  give  an  acid  reaction  with  litmus  paper. 
This  acid,  if  in  considerable  quantity,  is  irritating,  increasing  the 
peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines,  and  the  functional  activity 
of  the  intestinal  follicles,  causing  erj'^thema  of  the  skin  around 
the  anus,  and  reacting  upon  and  intensifying  the  intestinal  dis- 
ease. Hence  the  indication  for  the  use  of  antacids  in  the  diar- 
rhoeal  affections  of  infancy. 

The  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  and  the  species,  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  microscopic  examination  of  the  stools  of  the  child  who 
is  affected  with  these  entozoa.  The  stools  contain  ova,  which  dif- 
fer in  size  and  shape  according  to  the  species  of  worm. 

Nervons  System. 

Pain. — ^This  symptom  affords  important  aid  to  the  physician  in 
determining  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  diseases  of  children.  Pain 
in  the  head  may  occur  in  them  from  coryza  involving  the  frontal 
sinuses,  febrile  movement  in  the  commencement  of  an  essential 
fever,  or  of  inflammation  of  one  of  the  organs  of  the  trunk. 
Produced  by  such  a  cause,  it  abates  in  two  or  three  days.  If  it  is 
protracted,  whether  constant  or  intermittent,  it  is  almost  never 
neuralgic,  as  it  so  often  is  in  the  adult,  but  it  is  due  to  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  or  meninges.  Complaint,  therefore,  of  head- 
ache in  a  child,  without  any  apparent  general  cause,  or  local  cause 
external  to  the  cranium,  should  awaken  solicitude,  and,  if  the 
headache  is  protracted,  the  prognosis  should  be  doubtful,  even  if 
other  symptoms  are  absent. 

Grave  thoracic  or  abdominal  inflammations  in  the  adult  are 
almost  always  attended  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  pain  and 
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tenderness ;  but  in  children  these  symptoms  are  often  absent,  or, 
when  present,  are  often  not  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  dis- 
ease. Thus,  entero-colitis  of  nursing  infants  is,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  instances,  almost  free  from  these  symptoms,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  cases  of  the  form  of  pneumonia,  which  is 
common  in  young  children,  namely,  that  produced  by  extension  of 
inflammation  from  the  bronchial  tubes  and  that  from  hypostasis. 

Pain  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  occasional  or  constant,  continuing 
for  weeks  or  months,  unattended  by  symptoms  of  thoracic  or  abdo- 
minal disease,  indicates  caries  of  the  vertebne.  Its  most  common 
seat  is  the  epigastric,  umbilical,  or  hypochondriac  region.  It  is  a 
neuralgia  due  to  irritation  of  the  sensitive  root  of  one  or  more  of 
the  spinal  nerves.  It  is  a  very  important  symptom  to  the  diagnos- 
tician, showing  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  in  its  incipiency 
is  so  obscure.  Pain  in  the  leg,  especially  the  inside  of  the  knee, 
is  of  a  similar  character,  indicating  disease  of  the  hip-joint. 

Children  with  certain  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases 
sometimes  have  hypenesthesia  of  portions  of  the  surface,  especially 
marked  upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  trunk.  The  physician  might 
be  misled  into  the  belief  that  the  tenderness  indicated  the  seat 
of  the  disease ;  but  the  pain  of  hypersesthesia  can  be  determined 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  so  extensive,  is  less  on  firm  than  light  pres- 
sure, and  is  especially  observed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs. 
The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system  present  in  the 
various  diseases  treated  of  in  this  book  will  be  fully  described  in 
connection  with  those  diseases,  and,  therefore,  need  not  detain  us 
in  this  connection. 
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Bacbitis,  or  rickets,  ia  a  dieeaee  of  the  general  nutritive  process ; 
but  the  Btructnral  changes  which  attend  and  characterize  it  are 
mort  conapicnons  in  the  bones. 

Age. — Kachitis  commences  in  meet  instances  between  the  ages 
of  BIZ  months  and  two  years.  Now  and  then  we  meet  casea  of  its 
earlier  as  well  as  later  commencement,  and  skeletons  are  preserved 
in  maseuniB,  which,  it  is  claimed,  establish  the  fact  that  in  rare 
instances  rachitis  is  congenital.  Virchow  alludes 
to  Buch  a  specimen  in  the  Wurzburg  Moaenm,  and 
Ritter  von  Kittershain  describes  another  in  the 
Uoeeam  of  the  Franz  Joseph  Hospital  in  Prague. 
In  the  Wood  Museum  of  Bellevue  Hospital  ia  a 
similar  skeleton  presented  by  myself.  The  infant 
in  this  case  died  a  few  houra  after  birth,  of  atelec- 
taaiB,  apparently  produced  by  the  contracted  state 
of  the  thoracic  walls.  This  skeleton  exhibita  most 
of  the  curvatures  and  deformities  which  occur  in 
rachitis,  but  as  the  nodosities  of  the  articulations 
are  wanting,  and  the  hones,  apart  from  their  gene- 
ral shape,  appear  normal,  competent  pathologists 
of  this  city  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
malformation  in  this  case  was  probably  the  result 
of  Bome  unknown  error  of  nutrition  rather  than 
rachitis.  The  annexed  representation  will  allow 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself.    The  parents  are 
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hard-working  English  people,  having  children  who  appear  scro- 
fulous, but  not  rachitic. 

Enlargement  of  the  costo-chondral  articulations,  known  as  the 
"  rachitic  rosary,"  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  reliable 
signs  of  rachitis,  has  been  observed,  though  rarely,  in  infants  of 
two  or  three  months.  It  should  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  rachitis  unless  the  enlargement  is  so  great  that  it  can  be 
readily  appreciated  by  examination  through  the  integument  or  by 
sight,  for  in  young  children,  with  the  bones  in  the  process  of 
normal  development,  these  points  always  have  a  greater  diameter 
than  that  of  the  ribs.  After  the  age  of  two  years  the  number  of 
those  affected  with  rachitis  gradually  becomes  less  as  we  pass  to- 
wards manhood. 

Published  statistics  relating  to  the  commencement  of  rachitis 
have  been  derived  chiefly  from  European  hospitals.  Of  521  cases 
observed  by  Ritter  von  Rittershain,  266  were  under  the  age  of 
twelve  months,  and  91  under  six  months.  Of  Hillicr's  cases,  7 
were  six  months  old  or  under,  27  from  six  to  twelve  months,  40 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  months,  40  from  two  years  to  four 
years,  and  3  over  the  age  of  four  years.  As  rachitis  so  often  com- 
mences insidiously,  these  statistics  must  be  considered  only  ap- 
proximately correct,  especially  as  regards  those  cases  which  are 
supposed  to  have  had  an  unusually  late  commencement. 

Is  rachitis  ever  developed  in  the  adult?  Osteo-malacia,  or 
mollities  ossium,  a  rare  disease  of  adults,  occurring  with  few  ex- 
ceptions in  women  after  childbirth,  resembles  rachitis,  since  it  is 
attended  with  softening  of  the  bones  from  the  absorption  of  their 
calcareous  element.  Trousseau,  and  following  him,  Bouchut,  believe 
in  their  essential  identity,  regarding  their  differences  as  due  to  the 
difference  in  age,  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  in  osteo-malacia 
the  bone  has  attained  its  growth,  whereas  in  rachitis  it  is  still 
growing.  Moreover,  as  arguments  in  favor  of  their  close  relation- 
ship, rachitis  and  osteo-malacia  are  found  to  require  very  similar 
treatment,  and  women  after  childbirth  resemble  children  as  regards 
aptitude  for  disease.  That  the  two  pathological  processes  are  not, 
however,  exactly  identical,  appears  from  the  researches  of  Virchow. 
In  osteo-malacia  the  bones  become  soft  and  flexible  from  absorption 
of  the  lime  salts,  whereas  in  rachitis  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  more  loss  of  the  lime  than  occurs  in  the  normal  growth  of 
bone,  but  its  further  deposit  is  arrested.  In  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  bone  the  deposit  of  lime  is  in  excess  of  the  absorption, 
but  in  rachitis,  the  absorption  continuing,  with  an  arrest  of  depo- 
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sition,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  bone  soon  becomes  soft  and  yielding, 
as  in  osteo-malacia,  with  enlargement  of  its  canals  and  cancelli. 

Causes. — Rachitis,  as  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct in  its  nature  from  scrofula.  The  scrofulous  are  not  likely  to 
become  rachitic,  nor  the  rachitic  scrofulous.  Proneness  to  low 
grades  of  inflammation  or  to  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
which  characterizes  scrofula,  seldom  exists  in  connection  with  swell- 
ing of  the  bones  or  other  manifestations  of  rachitis.  The  diflfer- 
ences  between  the  scrofulous  and  rachitic  diatheses,  which  indeed 
seem  to  exclude  each  other,  are  marked.  The  scrofulous  are  well 
developed  and  of  good  height,  as  a  rule,  while  the  rachitic  are 
stunted.  Scrofula  manifests  itself  not  less  frequently  in  childhood 
than  in  infancy,  whereas  rachitis  we  have  seen  is  especially  a  dis- 
ease of  infancy.  Again,  as  showing  the  difference  between  the 
two,  scrofula  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  tuberculosis, 
whereas  rachitis  with  tuberculosis  is  rare. 

Residence  in  a  cold  and  moist  climate,  or  in  dark,  damp,  and  ill- 
ventilated  apartments,  is  a  cause  of  rachitis.  Therefore  it  is  more 
common  in  the  north  of  Europe  than  in  the  warm  and  equable 
climate  of  southern  Europe ;  in  the  damp  and  dark  basements  and 
alleys  of  the  city,  than  in  dry  and  airy  country  residences.  In 
deep  valleys,  shut  out  from  the  solar  rays,  rachitis  is  more  common 
than  among  people  of  the  same  habits  and  social  position  living  in 
elevated  and  sunlit  localities. 

A  common  cause  of  rachitis  is  the  use  of  insufficient  or  improper 
food.  This  has  been  ascertained  not  only  from  the  history  of  rachitic 
children,  but  from  experiments  on  animals.  Diminution  in  the 
relative  amount  of  lime  and  consequent  softening  of  the  bones 
have  been  produced  in  various  animals  by  the  use  of  scanty  food, 
or  food  deficient  in  nutritive  properties.  Artificial  feeding  of  young 
animals  at  the  time  when  nature  designed  that  they  should  be 
nourished  by  the  mother's  milk  has  had  the  same  result.  (Experi- 
ments by  M.  Jules  Guerin  and  others.)  Rachitis  is  more  apt  to 
occur  in  those  who  are  prematurely  weaned  than  in  those  who  nurse 
the  full  time.  Those  are  most  likely  to  become  rachitic  in  a  marked 
degree,  even  fatally,  who  at  the  same  time  have  scanty  and  impro- 
per food,  and  reside,  in  damp,  dark,  and  insalubrious  localities. 

An  hereditary  predisposition  to  rachitis  must  also  be  admitted, 
since  infants  born  of  rachitic  parents  are  more  likely  to  become 
rachitic  than  are  those  of  healthy  parentage.  The  mothers  pre- 
sented traces  of  rachitis  in  27  out  of  71  cases  observed  by  Ritter 
Ton  Bittershain.    A  mother  in  habitual  ill-health  and  poorly 
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nourished,  though  without  actual  disease  during  the  period  of 
gestation,  is  more  apt  to  have  rachitic  offspring  than  is  a  mother 
whose  health  is  habitually  good. 

It  is  not  true,  as  some  have  stated,  that  all  that  is  required  to 
produce  rachitis  is  a  certain  lowering  of  the  vital  powers,  since  all 
greatly  enfeebled  infants  would  become  rachitic,  whereas  only  a 
portion  of  such  present  the  anatomical  changes  which  characterize 
this  affection.  Cachexia  is,  however,  the  important  element  in  its 
causation,  and  therefore  the  rachitic  state  not  infrequently  super- 
venes on  certain  exhausting  diseases,  as  the  eruptive  fevers,  per- 
tussis, and  entero-colitis. 

ANATOAacAL  CHARACTERS.  Ist  Stage. — M.  Lebert  says:  "In 
rachitis  the  bone  is  diseased  in  all  its  histological  elements,  and  the 
skeleton  in  its  totality."  It  commences  with  proliferation  of  the 
periosteum  and  of  the  cartilages  of  the  epiphyses.  In  the  normal 
state  the  new  tissue  formed  by  this  proliferation  changes  into  bone 
by  the  deposit  of  the  lime  salts,  that  formed  from  the  periosteum 
increasing  the  thickness  of  the  bone ;  that  from  the  cartilages,  their 
length ;  but  in  rachitis,  as  already  stated,  the  osseous  change  does 
not  occur.  Soon  the  areolae,  which  abound  in  the  ends  of  the  long 
bones,  in  the  short  bones,  and  in  the  diploe  of  the  flat  bones,  are 
observed  to  enlarge,  and  the  laminae  of  which  the  compact  bone  is 
composed,  to  separate  more  or  less  from  each  other,  forming  inter- 
lamellar  spaces. 

The  areolar  and  interlamellar  spaces  are  filled  with  a  gelatini- 
form  fluid  of  a  pale  reddish  color.  The  same  substance  fills  the 
medullary  canals,  and,  in  certain  situations,  more  or  less  of  it  is 
deposited  between  the  periosteum  and  the  external  surface  of  the 
bone.  The  amount  of  subperiosteal  deposit  in  a  given  place,  de- 
pends in  a  measure  on  the  tensity  and  degree  of  adherence  of  the 
periosteum.  Thus  when  curvatures  occur,  the  quantity  of  this 
substance  deposited  over  the  concave  surface  of  the  bone,  where 
the  periosteum  is  lax,  is  considerable,  while  over  the  convex  sur- 
face, where  it  is  tightly  drawn,  it  is  absent  or  scanty.  This  sub- 
stance adheres  quite  firmly  to  the  surface  of  bone,  with  which  it 
is  in  contact,  though  at  autopsies  more  or  less  of  it  can  be  washed 
away  by  a  stream  of  water. 

The  periosteum  and  medullary  membrane  are  more  vascular  than 
in  their  normal  state,  presenting  a  deep  red  color,  and  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  bone  itself  is  increased. 

2d  Stage. — ^The  second  stage  is  that  of  curvatures  and  deformity. 
The  laminae  of  compact  portions,  and  the  walls  of  the  areolae,  in 
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parts  that  are  cancellous,  become  gradually  thinner  and  more 
yielding.  Here  and  there  loss  of  the  animal  matter  in  connection 
with  the  mineral,  occurs,  producing  new  apertures  and  channels, 
in  some  of  which  bloodvessels  of  a  new  growth  are  developed. 
Occasionally  portions  of  bone  become  detached,  and  lie  as  sequestra 
in  the  midst  of  the  gelatiniform  substance.  The  shape  of  the  me- 
dullary cavity  changes.  The  extremities  of  the  cavity  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  its  central  portion.  In  this  second  stage,  in 
typical  cases,  the  relative  proportion  of  calcareous  matter  being 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  new  gelatiniform  substance  still  semi- 
liquid,  if  an  opportunity  occur  of  examining  the  skeleton,  the  long 
bones  can  be  bent,  and  their  epiphyses,  as  well  as  the  flat  and  short 
bones,  compressed,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  crushed  between 
the  thumb  and  fingers.  "The  bones  in  this  state  can  be  cut  with  a 
knife  with  as  much  ease,"  says  Trousseau,  "  as  a  carrot  or  other 
soft  root.  In  cases  in  which  the  absorption  has  been  considera- 
ble, if  the  bone  removed  from  the  cadaver  is  dried,  it  will  be  found 
possible  to  respire  through  it,  so  great  is  its  porosity,  and  its  weight 
is  from  six  to  eight  times  less  than  that  of  normal  bone. 

K  rachitis  commence  at  an  age,  as  it  commonly  does,  when  the 
diaphyses  and  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  are  united  by  cartilage, 
this  cartilage  not  being  transformed  into  bone  increases  in  extent 
and  undergoes  molecular  changes,  which  have  been  minutely  de- 
scribed by  M.  Broca.  According  to  him,  as  we  examine  the  carti- 
lage beginning  at  the  epiphysis,  we  find  first  a  layer  of  cartilage 
which  is  but  little  changed,  containing  cells  in  their  normal  state. 
Nearer  the  diaphysis  we  find  cartilage  perforated  with  small  holes, 
the  cartilage  cells,  instead  of  being  distinct,  hieing  arranged  in 
longitudinal  groups,  in  other  words,  lying  in  longitudinal  cavities, 
and  flattened  by  mutual  pressure.  Near  the  diaphysis  bands  of 
fibrous  tissue  surround  the  clusters  of  cells. 

While  the  anatomical  changes,  described  above,  are  occurring, 
the  ligaments,  which  unite  the  bones,  become  gradually  lengthened 
and  relaxed,  so  that  there  is  increased  mobility  of  the  bones  upon 
each  other. 

The  deformities  which  occur  in  the  second  stage  vary  in  degree 
in  different  cases,  according  to  the  amount  of  rachitic  softening 
and  tumefaction  of  the  bones,  and  relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  movements  of  the  patient  on  the  other.  If 
the  patient  is  old  enough  to  walk,  the  curvatures  ordinarily  occur 
first  in  the  lower  extremities;  but  if  too  young  to  walk,  in  the 
upper  extremities. 
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Craniotabes. — Occasionally  the  cranial  bones  in  rachitis  become 
very  much  thinned  and  softened  in  places,  to  which  the  name  of 
craniotabes  has  been  applied.  This  thinning  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  occipital  bone,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
dura  mater  and  pericranium  are  neariy  in  contact.  The  soft  spots 
are  yielding  when  pressed  upon,  and  in  the  cadaver  they  are  seen 
to  be  translucent  when  held  to  the  light.  Craniotabes  has  been  in- 
vested with  considerable  pathological  importance,  chiefly  through 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Elsasser,  more  it  is  now  believed  than  is  war- 
ranted by  the  facts. 

The  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  head  in  rachitis  are  character- 
istic, and  are  so  manifest  as  at  once  to  attract  attention.  The 
growth  of  the  cranium  is  not  retarded  like  that  of  other  parts  of 
the  system,  and  in  some  patients  its  volume  is  gi^ter  than  the 
normal  size.  If  there  is  considerable  cranial  development,  hyper- 
trophy or  hydrocephalus  commonly  coexists.  The  rachitic  skull 
does  not  always  present  the  same  shape.  It  may  be  elongated,  but 
more  frequently  it  approximates  to  a  square  shape.  It  is  more  or 
less  flattened  superiorly,  laterally,  anteriorly,  and  posteriorly.  The 
sutures,  which  are  late  in  closing,  are  commonly  depressed,  while 
the  frontal  protuberances  are  unusually  elevated.  Elevation  of  the 
sutures  in  ridges  has  been  observed  in  exceptional  cases,  as  also 
fliattening  limited  to  one  plane  of  the  head,  or  greater  in  one  than 
in  the  others,  so  as  to  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  cranium. 

The  deformities  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  occurring  in  the  second 
stage  are  interesting.  There  is  lateral  depression  of  the  thoracic 
walls  between  the  second  or  third  and  ninth  ribs,  accompanied  by 
projection  of  the  sternum.  The  shape  of  the  chest  resembles  that 
of  the  prow  of  a  ship,  to  which  Glisson  likened  it,  or  the  breast 
of  a  bird.  This  deformity  is  the  result  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
occurring  externally  upon  the  thoracic  walls  during  inspiration, 
at  the  time  when  the  ribs  are  most  softened,  and  least  elastic. 
Depression  of  the  first  and  second  ribs  is  partially  prevented  by  the 
support  which  they  receive  from  the  clavicles.  The  length  of  the 
clavicles  is,  however,  somewhat  diminished,  and  their  curvatures 
increased,  so  that  the  shoulders  approach  each  other.  Below  the 
ninth  ribs  the  thoracic  walls  are  expanded ;  the  corresponding  ribs 
on  the  two  sides  are  more  separated  from  each  other  than  in  their 
normal  state.  The  expansion  of  the  base  of  the  chest  diminishes 
the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm,  and  causes  depression  of  the  liver 
and  spleen. 

The  abdomen  in  rachitis  is  protuberant,  partly  on  account  of  the 
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depression  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  partly  on  aceoiint  of  the  spinal 
eurvaturefl  and  shortening  of  the  trunk,  but  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  in  this  disease  the  intestines  are  distended  with  gas. 
The  meteoriam  gives  rise  to  tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion, 
except  occasionally  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  eavltj*, 
where  there  may  be  dulnefls  from  serous  effnsion. 

Spinal  curvatures,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  are  common 
in  rachitis.  They  are  due  to  softening  of  the  intervertebral  carti- 
lages, and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne,  and  to  laxity  of  the  inter- 
vertebral ligaments.  Their  direction  is  commonly  antero-posterior. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  deformity  of  caries  by  the  absence 
of  an  angular  projection.  Moreover,  except  in  cases  of  long  con- 
tinuance, the  curvature  can  be  removed  by  placing  the  patient  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  pressing  with  the  fingers  on  the  projecting 
parts.  The  pelvic  bones  also  undergo  change  of  shape.  There  is 
expansion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  corresponding  with  the  expansion  of  the 
low«!r  part  of  the  thorax,  though  not  in  as  great  degree,  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  contracted. 

The  bend  of  the  humerus  is  such  in  most  patients  that  its  con- 
ciTity  looks  inwards  and  forwards,  but  occasionally,  it  is  directly 
the  opposite.  The  concavity  upon  the  forearm  corresponds  with  the 


palmar  surface  of  the  haiiJ.  The  concavity  of  the  thigh  presents 
towards  the  median  Hue  and  a  little  ^wsteriorly.  The  natural  bend 
of  the  femur  being  simply  increased.  Tlie  curvatures  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula  vary  in  difterent  cases.  If  the  infant  has  not  walked, 
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their  concavity  is  commonly  directed  forwards  and  inwards;  but 
if  it  has  walked,  outwards  and  backwards.  Occasionally,  the  di- 
rection of  the  bend  on  one  side  differs  from  that  on  the  other. 

Sd  Stage. — The  third  stage  is  that  of  reconstruction.  After  a 
variable  period,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  disease  and  the 
state  of  the  constitution,  the  gelatiniform  substance  becomes  more 
consistent,  and  points  of  calcareous  matter  appear  here  and  there 
within  it.  The  deposit  of  lime-salts  continues,  and  the  newly-formed 
bone  again  becomes  firm  and  unyielding.  It  is  generally  cancellous 
in  places  where  the  original  bone  was  of  this  character,  though  the 
extent  of  the  new  cancellous  structure  is  apt  to  be  different  from 
that  in  the  normal  bone.  Thus  not  only  are  the  epiphyses  cancellous 
in  the  new  as  in  the  original  bone,  but  I  have  seen  the  entire  me- 
dullary cavity  filled  with  cancellous  structure.  The  sub-periosteal 
deposit  is  sometimes  also  transformed  into  cancelli.  This  was  the 
character  of  the  change  occurring  under  the  pericranium  in  one  spe- 
cimen which  I  examined.  Where  the  original  bone  was  compact, 
the  reconstructed  bone  is  usually  of  the  same  character,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones.  Compact  portions  of  the 
reconstructed  skeleton  have  been  said  to  lack  the  elements  of  true 
bone ;  they  are  osteoid,  according  to  this  theory,  and  not  osseous, 
resulting  from  petrifaction  of  the  gelatiniform  substance.  I  have, 
however,  found  the  elements  of  true  bone  in  the  skeletons  of  two 
individuals  who  had  well-marked  rachitic  curvatures.  The  por- 
tions examined  were  removed  from  the  concavities  of  the  long 
bones,  where  there  had  been  decided  bending  and  thickening  of 
the  shafts  from  the  large  amount  of  rachitic  deposit.  In  both 
specimens  the  osseous  corpuscles  (lacunce)  and  Haversian  canals 
were  easily  demonstrated ;  but  in  both  there  had  been  considerable 
growth  of  the  bones  since  the  rachitic  period,  and  perhaps  the 
portions  which  were  examined  belonged  to  this  subsequent  growth. 
Whether  or  not  true  bone  is  produced  in  the  third  stage  of  rachitis, 
that  is,  from  the  deposit  of  calcareous  salts,  which  immediately 
euieceeds  the  softening,  certainly  in  the  subsequent  growth  there 
is  the  formation  of  true  bone. 

Siach  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  changes  which  the  skeleton  under- 
goes in  ordinary  cases  of  rachitis.  An  extreme  degree  of  softening 
may  be  reached  in  four  or  five  months,  or  not  till  the  lapse  of  a 
yoiiv  or  more.  The  third  stage,  or  that  of  consolidation,  lasts  one 
or  two  years.  While  in  the  first  and  second  stages  there  is  an  arrest 
of  ossification,  and  a  deficiency  of  calcareous  salts  in  the  system, 
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there  is  often  in  the  third  stage,  as  Lebert  has  stated,  an  exube- 
rance of  ossification,  and  a  superabundant  deposit  of  the  salts  of 
lime,  so  that  the  reconstructed  bone  is  firmer  and  stronger  than 
normal  bone. 

Occasionally,  in  reduced  states  of  system,  the  third  stage  does 
not  occur.  The  bones  remain  very  soft  and  flexible,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  animal  matter.  This  is  what  has  been  desig- 
nated rachitic  consumption  of  bone.  Such  cases  end  fatally  after 
a  variable  time. 

A  not  unfrequent  accident  in  the  second  period  of  rachitis  is 
fracture  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones.    If  there  is  almost  com- 
plete removal  of  the  mineral  substance  of  a  bone,  so  that  the  peri- 
osteum incloses  little  except  the  gelatiniform'  deposit,  and   the 
animal  matter  of  the  old  bone,  the  limb  bends  readily,  and  no 
fracture  occurs.    If  there  is  not  so  complete  absorption,  the  weight 
of  the  body  or  muscular  exertion  snaps  rather  than  bends  the 
weakened  shaft.    From  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  crepitation 
can  rarely  be  produced.    The  callus  is  not  generally  abundant,  and 
reunion  of  the  bone  is  slow.     Many  cases  of  rachitic  fractures  are 
partial,  portions  of  the  shaft  deprived  of  the  mineral  element  bend- 
ing, while  the  p^rt  which  retains  this  element  is  fractured. 

Rachitis  retards  the  evolution  of  the  teeth.  If  the  disease 
commence  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  no  teeth  commonly 
appear  till  after  the  age  of  twelve  months;  if  certain  teeth  have 
appeared  prior  to  the  rachitic  disease,  an  interval  of  several  months 
elapses  before  the  next  are  cut.  Teeth  which  are  developed  during 
the  rachitic  state  are  frail,  and  deficient  in  enamel.  They  become 
black  and  carious  early,  and  loosen  in  their  sockets.  If  there  is 
no  tooth  at  the  age  of  twelve  months,  the  infant  is  probably  ra- 
chitic. The  fontanelles  and  cranial  sutures  remain  open  longer 
than  in  healthy  infants.  The  former  may  not  close  till  the  third 
or  fourth  year,  and  the  latter  not  till  the  second  or  third  year. 
Patency  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  after  the  age  of  twenty  months 
indicates  rachitis. 

Although  the  prominent  and  most  interesting  lesions  of  rachitis 
occur  in  the  bones,  anatomical  changes,  resulting  from  the  dis- 
ease, occasionally  occur  in  the  soft  parts.  The  lymphatic  glands, 
liver,  spleen,  and  some  other  organs  not  infrequently  undergo 
waxy  degeneration,  diminishing  greatly  the  chances  of  recovery. 
Whether  this  degeneration  results  from  the  diathesis  directly,  or 
is  due  to  the  bone  disease,  the  substance  which  is  produced  is  now 
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Imitted  to  be  the  true  waxy  material,  though  for  a  time  denied, 
i  it  does  not  always  give  a  clear  reaction  with  iodine. 

Bachitis  influences  the  future  growth  of  the  skeleton.  The  long 
:)ones,  though  unusually  thick  and  firm,  do  not  attain  the  normal 
'ongitudinal  development ;  therefore  the  child  of  ten  years,  who 
has  had  rachitis,  is  scarcely  taller  than  one  at  six  who  has  not  been 
thus  affected.  In  many  patients  the  curvatures  in  the  course  of 
time  gradually  diminish,  so  that  in  youth  and  maturity  the  body 
is  less  misshapen  than  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years.  It  is  rare, 
however,  that  the  deformities  entirely  disappear. 

It  is  seen  that  the  anatomical  characters  of  rachitis  resemble,  in 
certain  respects,  those  pathological  processes  which  are  admitted 
to  be  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  The  tenderness,  hypersemia,  pro- 
liferation, and  consequent  thickening  of  the  periosteum,  and  the 
proliferation  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages,  are  perhaps  inflamma- 
tory, since  they  resemble  more  closely  the  lesions  of  inflammation 
than  any  other  recognized  pathological  state.  The  soft  substance, 
which  is  produced  so  abundantly  in  places  underneath  the  perios- 
teum and  in  the  spaces  of  the  bone,  is  perhaps  in  part  an  exuda- 
tion, and  in  part  the  animal  matter  which  is  formed  in  the  normal 
development  of  the  bone.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  elimination 
of  the  lime  salts  from  the  kidneys,  and  the  consequent  arrest  of 
ossification  of  the  skeleton,  is  unknown,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  rachitic  sufter  previously  from 
indigestion  and  diarrhoea,  with  the  formation  of  acids  in  the  pri- 
mae  vise,  especially  the  lactic,  an  acid  in  the  blood  holds  the  lime 
in  solution,  and  hence  its  elimination.  But  however  plausible  this 
theory  may  appear,  it  lacks  demonstration  as  yet. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  in  incipient  rachitis  is  quiet  and  melan- 
choly, shunning  caresses  or  attempts  to  amuse  him,  since  movement 
of  his  body  increases  his  suffering.  He  has  general  tenderness, 
due  in  part  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  periosteum,  and  in  part  to 
hypersesthesia.  Tlie  rachitic  infant,  therefore,  unless  very  mildly 
affected,  will  evince  anxiety  and  dread  even  at  the  approach  of 
one,  through  fear  of  being  touched  or  moved.  Trousseau  says 
"  this  change  in  the  character  of  the  infant,  the  fear  which  it  ex- 
j)eriences  of  seeing  its  sufferings  return,  which  the  pressure  of 
another's  hand  causes,  this  habitual  sadness  impressed  upon  its 
features,  differs  from  that  which  we  observe  at  the  commencement 
of  other  maladies,  especially  from  that  in  the  prodromic  i)eriod 
of  cerebral  fevers.     In  truth,  in  an  infant  over  whom  this  last 
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and  cruel  affection  is  impending,  we  are  able  to  excite  again  a 
momentary  cheerfulness;  we  are  able,  by  exciting  actively  its 
spirits,  to  make  it  turn  temporarily  from  this  melancholy  languor, 
which  constitutes  its  habitual  state.  It  is  not  thus  in  the  rachitic ; 
the  more  you  desire  to  arouse  it,  the  more  you  solicit  its  move- 
ments, the  greater  will  be  its  impatience.  It  is  indifferent  to  the 
plays  which  it  previously  loved.  This  *  *  *  habitual  sadness  in 
an  infant,  who,  with  an  appetite  rather  augmented  than  dimin- 
ished, sensibly  emaciates,  who  has  constantly  acceleration  of  pulse 
coincident  with  profuse  perspiration,  these  symptoms,  I  repeat, 
have  positive  significance  when  the  infant  does  not  cough  or 
present  any  of  the  signs  which  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  occurrence 
of  tubercular  phthisis." 

Febrile  movement,  manifested  by  acceleration  of  pulse,  is  com. 
mon,  although,  in  most  cases,  there  is  no  decided  exaltation  of  the 
external  temperature,  perhaps  in  consequence,  in  part  at  least,  of 
the  free  perspiration  to  which  these  patients  are  subject. 

A  bruit  de  soufflet  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  synchronous  with 
the  pulse,  has  frequently  been  heard  in  rachitic  cases,  when  the  ear 
was  applied  over  the  anterior  fontanelle.  Drs.  Fisher  and  Whitney, 
'Sew  England  physicians,  first  called  attention  to  this  murmur,  be 
lieving  it  to  be  a  sign  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  MM.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  heard  it  in  cases  of  rachitis,  and  therefore  concluded  that 
the  American  observers  had  mistaken  the  rachitic  for  the  hydro- 
cephalic head.  Later  observations  have  established  the  fact  that 
this  murmur  possesses  little  diagnostic  value.  It  is  heard  in 
healthy  as  well  as  diseased  infants.  Dr.  Wirthgen  detected  it  22 
times  in  52  children,  all  of  whom,  except  4,  were  in  good  health. 
I  have  auscultated  the  anterior  fontanelle  in  29  infants,  who  were, 
with  two  exceptions,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  thirty  months. 
Most  of  them  were  well,  or  with  trivial  ailments,  which  would 
not  affect  the  cerebral  circulation.  In  most  infants  with  a  patent 
fontanelle  a  murmur  can  be  distinctly  heard  synchronous  with  the 
respiratory  act,  and  in  15  of  the  29  cases  no  other  bruit  could  be 
detected,  while  in  the  remainder,  namely  14,  a  bruit  synchronous 
with  the  pulse  was  heard  at  the  fontanelle. 

The  rachitic,  as  stated  above,  are  liable  to  perspirations,  which 
are  profuse  about  the  head  and  neck,  so  as  to  moisten  the  pillow 
on  which  they  lie.  The  respiration  is  more  or  less  accelerated  ex- 
cept in  the  mildest  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  flexibility  and 
diminished  elasticity  of  the  ribs,  and  the  lateral  depression  of  the 
thoracic  walls,  which  prevent  full  inflation  of  the  lungs. 
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The  urinary  secretion  is  abundant,  like  the  perspiration.  During 
the  first  and  second  periods  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  cal- 
careous salts,  since  the  lime  which  enters  the  system  with  the  in- 
gesta,  and  which,  in  the  normal  state  is  expended  in  the  growth 
of  bone,  is  eliminated  from  the  system  by  the  kidneys. 

The  appetite  in  the  beginning  of  rachitis  is  good,  sometimes 
even  better  than  in  health,  but  it  gradually  diminishes,  as  the  dis- 
ease increases  in  severity,  till  it  is  entirely  lost.  Diarrhoea  alter- 
nating with  constipation  is  common.  With  the  continuance  of 
febrile  movement  and  loss  of  appetite,  the  patient  soon  begins 
to  lose  flesh,  emaciation  in  the  second  stage  being  a  prominent 
symptom. 

Since  the  rachitic  patient  sits  or  lies  quietly,  unable  or  disinclined 
to  make  exertion,  the  muscles  become  small  and  flabby  from  dis- 
use. Deposition  of  fatty  matter  may  occur  between  the  primi- 
tive muscular  fasciculi. 

Rachitis  in  the  female  infant  is  attended  by  one  serious  conse- 
quence, namely,  narrowing  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  from  the  thicken- 
ing, change  of  shape,  and  imperfect  development  of  the  pelvic  bones. 
Rachitis,  therefore,  in  the  female  greatly  increases  the  danger  of 
child-bearing,  and  may  render  it  impossible. 

Complications. — ^Rachitis  is  often  attended  by  certain  serious  com- 
plications, the  most  common  of  which  are  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  Bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon diseases  during  the  age  at  which  rachitis  occurs,  and  even  a 
mild  form  of  it  involves  great  danger  if  the  ribs  are  soft  and  flexi- 
ble or  the  thorax  have  the  rachitic  deformity.  In  these  cases, 
since  full  inflation  of  the  lungs  is  prevented,  collapse  more  or  less 
complete  of  certain  of  the  lobules  is  apt  to  occur,  increasing  the 
amount  of  dyspnoea,  and  therefore  diminishing  the  chances  of  re- 
covery ;  hence  bronchitis  is  very  fatal  in  infants  who  are  decidedly 
rachitic. 

Imperfect  digestion  of  food,  and  unhealthy  alvine  evacuations, 
common  in  rachitic  children,  frequently  cause  diarrhoea,  and,  after 
a  time,  intestinal  inflammation.  The  diarrhoea,  especially  if  it  has 
become  inflammatory,  is  apt  to  be  obstinate  and  dangerous,  the 
patient  becoming  emaciated  and  feeble. 

Internal  convulsions,  the  so-called  laryngismus  stridulus  or  spasm 
of  the  glottis,  has  been  observed  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases, 
that  its  occurrence  in  rachitis  must  be  considered  something  more 
than  mere  coincidence.    Elsasser  believed  that  he  had  discovered 
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the  cause  of  the  laryngismus  in  craniotabes,  but  later  observations 
have  failed  to  establish  the  correctness  of  his  views.  Hypertrophy 
of  brain,  and  chronic  hydrocephalus,  are  also  occasional  complica- 
tions. In  cases  of  great  deformity  of  the  chest  from  rachitis,  in 
which  the  lungs  are  more  or  less  compressed,  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation is  retarded  and  imperfect.  This  gives  rise  to  congestion  of 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  with  hypertrophy  of  this  organ, 
and  congestion  of  the  hepatic  veins,  liver,  and  portal  system. 
Congestion  of  the  portal  system  may  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  the 
diarrhoeal  attacks. 

Diagnosis. — Diagnosis  is  easy  except  in  incipient  or  slight  cases. 
The  lesions  which  pertain  so  largely  to  the  skeleton  are  readily  de- 
tected. Beading  of  the  costo-chondral  articulations  occurs  early, 
and  is  apparent  to  the  sight.  Enlargement  of  the  joints  of  the 
limbs,  arrested  dental  evolution,  the  state  of  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  head,  the  sternal  projection,  and  rachitic 
curvatures,  indicate  positively  the  rachitic  state.  Profuse  pei*spira- 
tion  upon  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  general  tenderness  of  the 
patient,  as  evinced  by  his  cries  when  moved  or  disturbed,  are  also 
important  diagnostic  signs. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  favorable,  as  regards  life,  if  rachitis 
is  recognized  at  an  early  period,  and  properly  treated.  The  vicious 
nutritive  process  may  be  arrested,  and  the  patient  recover  with  but 
slight  deformity.  If  curvature  of  the  long  bones  has  occurred, 
and  the  head  and  thorax  are  misshapen,  the  patient  under  favora- 
ble hygienic  conditions  commonly  recovers  from  rachitis,  but  with 
permanent  deformities. 

If  there  is  that  degree  of  spinal  curvature  in  the  dorsal  region, 
and  depression  of  the  ribs,  that  respiration  is,  habitually,  more  or 
less  accelerated  and  embarrassed,  on  account  of  compression  of  the 
lungs,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  since  bronchial  or  pulmonary 
inflammation,  occurring  in  this  condition,  is  apt  to  be  fatal.  If 
there  is  much  emaciation,  and  especially  if  diarrhoea  is  present,  or 
of  frequent  occurrence,  the  prognosis  should  be  guar4ed.  In  these 
cases  there  is  probably  waxy  degeneration  of  important  organs, 
which  cannot  be  remedied. 

Treatment. — The  correct  treatment  of  rachitis  is  obvious  when 
we  consider  its  character  and  the  nature  of  its  causes.  The  indi- 
cation is  to  restore  healthy  nutrition.  This  requires  both  hygienic 
and  therapeutic  measures.  The  apartment  in  which  the  child  re- 
Bides  should  be  dry,  airy,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  light.    He 
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should  be  taken  daily  into  the  open  air,  in  order  to  invigorate  his 
system,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  increase  his  suffering,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  general  tenderness.  The,  diet  should  be  appropriate 
for  the  age.  It  should  be  bland  and  easy  of  digestion,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  sufficiently  nutritious.  Cleanliness  of  person  and 
apartment,  and  clothing  sufficient  to  protect  from  vicissitudes  of 
temperature,  are  requisite.  The  rachitic  patient  of  the  city  should, 
if  practicable,  be  removed  to  a  well-selected  locality  in  the  country. 

The  medicines  which  are  of  undoubted  efficacy  in  rachitis  are 
cod-liver  oil,  and  the  vegetable  and  ferruginous  tonics.  Cod-liver 
oil  should  be  administered  in  cases  in  which  the  digestive  function 
is  not  seriously  impaired.  If  the  oil  is  not  readily  digested,  if  it 
diminish  the  appetite,  or  if  the  patient  is  affected  with  diarrhoea, 
it  should  not  be  administered.  Positive  harm  may,  under  such 
circumstances,  result  from  its  use. 

The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  wine  of  iron,  iodide  of  iron,  the 
various  preparations  of  cinchona,  columbo,  etc.,  are  the  medicines 
which,  with  or  without  cod-liver  oil,  are  best  calculated  to  restore 
healthy  nutrition.  When  complications  arise,  the  treatment  should 
be  modified  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Most  of  the  diseases 
which  occur  as  complications  require  treatment  similar  to  that 
which  is  appropriate  in  their  idiopathic  form,  but  all  measures  of 
a  depressing  nature  should  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER    II. 


SCROFULA. 


The  term  scrofula  (scrofa^  a  pig,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  en- 
larged cervical  glands  of  a  scrofulous  individual  to  a  swine's  neck) 
is  applied  to  a  diathesis  which  is  characterized  by  increased  vulner- 
ability of  the  tissues  (Virchow).  The  nutritive  process  of  the 
tissues  is  readily  disturbed  even  by  trifling  irritants  or  agencies  in 
those  who  possess  this  diathesis,  and  therefore  the  scrofulous  are 
very  prone  to  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  inflamma- 
tions of  various  parts.  Inflammations  which  can  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  dependent  upon  this  diathesis  are,  for  the  most  part, 
subacute  or  chronic,  and  they  are  apt  to  occur  in  tissues  which  are 
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seldom  inflamed  in  those  who  possess  a  sound  constitution.  Inflam- 
mation of  a  scrofulous  nature  differs  from  ordinary  inflammation 
in  the  fact  of  a  greater  cell  formation,  and  greater  liability  to 
cheesy  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  products.  Moreover,  the 
diathesis  often  modifies  those  inflammations  to  which  all  persons 
are  subject  whether  scrofulous  or  non-scrofulous,  as  coryza  or 
bronchitis,  rendering  them  more  protracted  and  less  amenable  to 
the  ordinary  treatment. 

Scrofula  is  a  disease  chiefly  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Manhood, 
specially  the  first  years  of  it,  is  not  entirely  exempt,  but  scrofulous 
manifestations  after  the  age  of  twenty  are  feeble  and  infrequent, 
disappearing  entirely  as  the  individual  advances  towards  middle 
life.    The  diathesis  is  most  active  prior  to  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Causes. — Scrofula  is  congenital  or  acquired.  Parents  who  had 
scrofulous  symptoms  in  early  life,  or  who  are  in  a  state  of  decided 
cachexia,  as  from  cancer,  syphilis,  intermittent  fever,  or  tubercu- 
losis, are  apt  to  beget  scrofulous  children.  Insufficient  nourishment 
of  the  mother  during  a  considerable  part  of  her  gestation,  and 
advanced  age,  and  therefore  feebleness,  of  the  father,  are  occasional 
causes.  Near  blood  relationship  of  the  parents  is  recognized  as  a 
cause  by  most  who  have  written  on  this  diathesis,  and  to  this  fact 
has  been  attributed  the  scrofula  of  royal  families,  though  probably 
with  insufficient  proof. 

Again,  those  born  with  sound  constitutions  may  acquire  scrofula 
through  anti-hygienic  influences  in  the  first  years  of  life.  Among 
the  poor  of  New  York  we  often  observe  one  child  in  the  family 
who  presents  scrofulous  symptoms,  while  the  rest  of  the  children 
are  well,  and  in  many  cases  we  are  able  to  trace  back  the  diathesis 
to  some  depressing  cause  or  causes,  which  were  sufficient  to  effect 
the  peculiar  change  in  the  molecular  condition  of  the  tissues  which 
constitutes  this  disease.  Obviously  the  causes  of  acquired  scrofula 
are  quite  numerous.  In  the  infant  it  is  sometimes  produced  by 
insufficiency  or  poor  quality  of  the  breast  milk,  or  the  use  of  artifi- 
cial food  during  the  period  when  breast  milk  is  required.  Too  pro- 
tracted lactation  also,  especially  if  artificial  food  is  almost  wholly 
withheld,  may  cause  it,  as  may  also,  in  those  who  have  passed  be- 
yond the  age  of  lactation,  the  continued  use  of  a  diet  which  is 
deficient  in  nutritive  properties. 

fiesidence  in  damp,  dark,  and  filthy  apartments  or  streets  may 
also  produce  it.  Hence,  one  reason  of  its  frequent  occurrence 
among  the  city  poor.    Residence  in  a  small,  crowded,  and  imper- 
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fectly  ventilated  apartment  has  been  known  to  produce  it,  even 
with  personal  cleanliness,  and  a  diet  sufficiently  nutritive. 

Scrofula  may  also  be  produced  in  those  previously  robust  and  of 
sound  constitution,  by  diseases  of  an  exhausting  nature.  The  erup- 
tive fevers,  as  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  if  severe,  occa- 
sionally have  this  result,  or  they  render  active  the  diathesis,  which 
had  hitherto  been  latent.  In  this  city,  where  chronic  entero-colitis 
of  infancy  is  common,  I  have  sometimes  been  able  to  trace  the 
diathesis  to  it. 

Can  a  child  affected  with  scrofula  communicate  it  to  others? 
Does  scrofula  possess  a  peculiar  principle,  a  maieries  morbi^  which 
is  communicable  to  others  ?  No  one  believes  in  the  infectiousness 
of  scrofula,  but  there  is  a  strong  popular  belief  that  it  is  communi- 
cable by  contact,  and  some  good  pathologists  and  high  authorities 
in  children's  diseases  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  popular  opinion 
does  have  some  foundation  in  fact.  M.  Bouchut,  who  holds  that 
the  scrofulous  and  tubercular  diatheses  are  identical,  says  of  scrofula 
that  it  has  not  been  shown  to  be  inoculable.  "  Nevertheless,  if  its 
contagiousness  has  not  been  demonstrated,  we  are  not  able  to  say 
that  it  will  not  be  some  day.  The  facts  of  vaccinia  followed  by 
impetigo,  by  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  enlargement  of  the  cervi- 
cal glands  attributed  to  the  inoculation  of  scrofulous  vaccine  virus, 
and  those  of  the  contagion  of  phthisis  by  constant  cohabitation, 
demand,  at  least  for  the  present,  a  certain  reserve." 

But  scrofula  differs  widely  in  its  nature  from  those  diseases 
which  are  known  to  be  communicable  by  infection  or  contact.  It 
presents  no  analogy  with  them.  We  would  not  suppose,  apart 
from  observations,  that  a  diathesis  which  consists  in  such  a  state 
or  constitution  of  the  tissues  that  they  are  easily  wounded,  pos- 
sessed any  inoculable  principle,  and,  in  my  opinion,  observations 
go  to  show  that  no  such  principle  exists.  How  often  do  we  observe 
children  with  scrofulous  coryza,  otorrhcea,  or  scrofulous  cutaneous 
eruption,  associating  with  others  without  communicating  the  dia- 
thesis ? 

Vaccination,  however,  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  determin- 
ing whether  scrofula  is  inoculable,  and  the  very  prevalent  opinion 
of  non-professional  people,  that  it  may  be  communicated  and  es- 
tablished through  this  operation,  should  have  due  weight.  For  it 
may  be  stated,  as  a  rule,  that  a  wide-spread  popular  belief  in  refer- 
ence to  a  disease,  which  has  external  manifestations,  does  have 
some  foundation  in  truth. 
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The  following  are  the  facts  in  reference  to  this  matter: — 
Ist.  It  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  most  experienced 
vaccinators  that  pure  vaccine  lymph  taken  from  a  vesicle  prior  to 
the  eighth  day,  never  communicates  anything  but  vaccinia.  When 
another  disease,  as  syphilis,  is  communicated  by  the  use  of  the 
lymph,  it  is  through  the  blood,  which  has  been  mixed  with  the 
lymph  by  careless  puncture  of  the  vesicle.  This  opinion,  so  strongly 
established  by  observations,  also  commands  assent  from  its  reason- 
ableness. 

2d.  Vaccination  of  those  who  are  decidedly  scrofulous  with 
virus  from  a  healthy  child,  especially  if  the  scab  is  employed,  not 
infrequently  produces  a  sore  which  becomes  covered  with  a  thick 
and  irregular  crust,  consisting  in  part  of  inspissated  pus,  and  the 
sore  is  long  in  healing.  In  the  scrofulous,  also,  impetiginous  erup- 
tions are  apt  to  arise  around  the  vaccine  sore,  and  the  axillary 
glands  to  become  tumefied  on  the  side  corresponding  with  the 
vaccination.  This  gives  rise  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  friends 
that  impure  virus  has  been  used,  and  scrofula  communicated,  while 
the  fault  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  child  itself.  The  tumefac- 
tion of  the  glands,  and  the  primary  and  secondary  sores,  gradually 
disappear,  in  most  cases,  leaving  no  ill  effects,  and  with  no  subse- 
quent manifestations  of  disease. 

3d.  The  vaccine  crust  from  a  decidedly  scrofulous  child,  as  it 
contains  more  or  less  animal  matter,  and  is  often  pale,  irregular,  or 
broken,  inserted  in  the  arm  of  a  healthy  child,  not  infrequently 
produces  an  immediate  inflammation  with  suppuration,  so  that  the 
vaccine  vesicle,  if  it  forms,  is  soon  broken,  and  an  irregular  sore  and 
crust  result,  which  present  none  of  the  appearances  observed  in  the 
uncomplicated  vaccine  eruption.  A  simple  inflammation,  produced 
by  the  pus  or  other  products  contained  in  the  scrofulous  scab,  has 
coexisted  with,  and  modified,  the  specific  eruption.  The  sore  heals 
gradually,  and  impetiginous  eruptions  may  occur  around  it,  but  no 
struma  remains  or  is  communicated. 

4th.  Scrofulous  manifestations  sometimes  appear  for  the  first 
time  after  vaccinia,  but  they  appear  also  after  those  analogous  but 
severer  eruptive  fevers,  namely,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small- 
pox. Those  infectious  exanthematic  diseases  which  profoundly 
affect  the  constitution,  it  is  admitted,  may  be  a  co-operating,  if  not 
amain,  cause  of  scrofula,  and  is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  the 
supposition  that  vaccinia  may  have  occasionally  a  similar  effect, 
though  less  frequently  or  in  a  less  degree,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
milder?  From  my  own  observations,  I  am  of  opinion  that  vaccinia, 
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not  vaccination,  may  occasionally  awaken  to  activity  the  scrofulous 
diathesis,  or,  in  combination  with  other  causes,  may  even  produce 
it  in  those  who  previously  possessed  sound  constitutions.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact,  in  the  etiology  of  diseases,  that  causes  which, 
in  themselves,  are  entirely  inadequate,  or  even  insignificant,  fre- 
quently produce  disease  in  a  system  which  other  agencies  have 
already  prepared  for  it.  Thus  an  excoriation  gives  rise  to  erysipelas, 
or  a  slight  exposure  to  cold  produces  rheumatism.  And  so  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  friends  have  charged  the  production  of  scrofula 
upon  vaccination,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  that  could, 
with  truthfulness,  be  alleged,  was  that  the  constitutional  disease 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  operation,  namely,  vaccinia,  was 
a  subordinate,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  a  sufficient  cause. 

The  following  is  the  most  striking  case  of  the  apparent  commu- 
nication of  scrofula  through  vaccination  which  I  have  met :  D , 

West  Fortieth  Street,  residing  in  a  tenement-house,  had  no  scrofu- 
lous affection,  and  was  considered  healthy  till  the  age  of  eleven 
years.  The  remaining  children  of  the  family  have  never  exhibited 
scrofulous  symptoms.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  this  boy  was 
vaccinated  from  a  scab,  the  source  of  which  was  not  known,  but  by 
a  physician  whose  practice  was  chiefly  among  the  city  poor.  The 
sore  produced  was  long  in  healing,  and,  before  it  had  healed,  the 
axillary  glands,  and  those  of  the  face  and  neck,  began  to  be 
prominent  and  hard.  From  this  time  to  the  present,  a  period 
of  six  years,  these  glands  have  remained  so  large  as  to  constitute 
a  deformity,  and  certain  other  groups  of  glands,  as  those  in  the 
left  infra-clavicular  region  and  right  groin,  have  undergone  a 
similar  hyperplasia.  Examination  of  the  blood  by  the  microscope 
shows  the  absence  of  leucocythsemia.  This  case,  at  first  view, 
certainly  appears  to  be  an  example  of  the  communication  of  scro- 
fula through  vaccination,  and,  for  a  time,  I  could  interpret  it  in  no 
other  way.  But  when  we  recollect  the  facts  already  stated,  namely, 
the  improbability  of  the  communicability  of  a  diathesis  of  such  a 
nature,  how  frequently  scrofula  is  acquired  by  children  of  the 
tenement-house  population,  solely  through  the  anti-hygienic  condi- 
tions in  which  they  live,  the  large  number  of  scrofulous  children 
in  the  crowded  quarters  of  the  poor,  many  of  which  have  external 
ailments  so  that  the  conditions  of  its  communication  are  present 
if  it  were  in  any  way  contagious,  when,  I  say,  we  recollect  these 
facts,  is  it  not  probable  that  cases  like  this,  which  are  certainly 
rare,  are  to  be  explained  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  and  that 
scrofula  is  not  transmissible  by  vaccination.    The  factsj  therefore, 
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if  they  do  not  prove  a  lack  of  contagiousneBS,  at  least  render  it 
probable. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  are  no  ascertained  anatomical 
changes  in  the  blood  which  are  peculiar  to  scrofula.  As  long  as 
the  appetite  and  general  health  remain  good,  and  the  local  affec- 
tions have  not  occurred,  the  composition  of  this  fluid  is,  so  far  as 
known,  unaltered.  In  the  cachexia,  which  occurs  when  the  gene- 
ral health  is  impaired,  the  blood  becomes  impoverished,  the  red 
corpuscles  lose  a  portion  of  their  coloring  matter,  and  the  watery- 
element  predominates. 

Does  the  glandular  hyperplasia  of  scrofula  produce  an  excess  of 
the  white  corpuscles?  Virchow  says  (Cellular  Pathology,  Lect. 
IX.),  "  During  the  progress  of  an  attack  of  scrofula,  in  which,  if 
the  disease  run  a  somewhat  unfavorable  course,  the  glands  are  de- 
stroyed by  ulceration,  or  cheesy  thickening,  calcification,  etc.,  an 
increased  introduction  of  corpuscles  into  the  blood  can  only  take 
place  as  long  as  the  irritated  gland  is  still,  in  some  degree,  capable 
of  performing  its  functions,  or  still  continues  to  exist ;  as  soon, 
however,  as  the  glands  are  withered  or  destroyed,  the  formation  of 
lymph  cells  likewise  ceases,  and  with  it  the  leucocytosis.  In  all 
.  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  a  more  acute  form  of  disturbance 
prevails,  connected  with  inflammatory  tumefaction  of  the  gland, 
an  increase  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  always  takes  place  in  the 
blood."  Although  the  glandular  hyperplasia  occurring  in  scrofula 
increases  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  scrofula 
cannot  be  regarded  as  sustaining  any  causative  relation  to  that 
great  and  constant  increase  of  white  corpuscles  which  constitutes 
the  disease  leucsemia ;  for  this  disease,  as  remarked  by  Niemeyer, 
does  not  occur  in  childhood,  when  the  scrofula  is  active,  but  in 
manhood,  when  the  scrofulous  diathesis  has  become  latent. 

The  anatomical  change  which  a  lymphatic  gland,  when  it  be- 
comes the  seat  of  scrofulous  disease,  undergoes,  consists  in  an  ex- 
aggerated production  of  the  lymphatic  cells,  while  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  stroma  is  quite  subordinate,  or  none  at  all.  The 
hyperplasia  sometimes  occurs  gradually,  and  without  the  signs 
characteristic  of  inflammation ;  in  other  cases  it  presents  all  the 
features  of  a  true  inflammatory  process.  Caseous  degeneration  is 
the  more  apt  to  occur,  the  larger  the  number  of  newly-formed 
cells,  and  the  greater  their  mutual  pressure. 

The  hyj»erplasia  is  sometimes  primary,  a  direct  result  of  the 
diathesis.  In  other  instances  it  is  secondary  to  some  adjacent  in- 
flammation, the  morbid  process  being  propagated  along  the  lym- 
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phatic  vessels.  Thus,  while  primary  hyperplasia  of  the  cervical 
glands  is  not  infrequent  in  children  who  have  a  decided  scrofulous 
diathesis,  secondary  hyperplasia  of  these  glands  is  more  frequent. 
It  results  from  eczema  of  the  scalp,  or  face,  or  otitis,  or  any  of  the 
various  forms  of  stomatitis.  And  so  pharyngitis  often  gives  rise 
to  hyperplasia  of  the  tonsils,  which  are  lymphatic  glands.  The 
scrofulous  nature  of  the  glandular  enlargement  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  it  continues  long  after  the  primary  inflammation 
which  gave  rise  to  it  has  abated ;  for  lymphatic  glands  sometimes 
become  tumefied  in  those  who  are  not  scrofulous,  either  from 
direct  injury  or  propagated  inflammation ;  but  the  tumefaction  is 
commonly  less  in  degree,  and  in  most  instances  it  soon  abates 
when  the  exciting  cause  is  removed. 

The  glands  which  most  frequently  undergo  scrofulous  enlarge- 
ment are  the  cervical,  inguinal,  bronchial,  and  mesenteric,  but  in 
those  who  are  highly  scrofulous,  the  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
protracted  inflammation  are  very  prone  to  hyperplasia,  and  some- 
times become  cheesy.  Thus,  I  have  seen  enlarged  and  cheesy 
glands  in  the  vicinity  of  bone  which  was  affected  by  scrofulous 
ostitis,  or  periostitis. 

Glands  enlarged  by  scrofula  frequently  remain  indolent  for  many 
months  or  years,  undergoing  no  appreciable  alteration,  but  they  are 
liable  to  attacks  of  acute  inflammation,  when  they  enlarge,  become 
tender,  and  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  infiltrated  and  hard. 
Suppuration  is  the  common  result,  and  the  abscess,  if  subcutaneous, 
escapes  through  the  skin,  leaving  a  cicatrix  which  is  permanent. 

More  frequently,  with  proper  therapeutic  and  hygienic  measures, 
the  glandular  hyperplasia  gradually  abates  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  probably  by  fatty  degeneration,  liquefaction,  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  redundant  cells.  Even  when  suppuration  occurs  in 
certain  of  the  glands,  others,  and  the  majority,  return  to  their  nor- 
mal state  in  this  gradual  way.  Calcification  of  a  gland  has  been 
known  to  occur,  but  it  is  rare. 

In  order  to  complete  the  description  of  the  anatomical  charae- 
tei-s  of  scrofula,  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  various  in- 
flammations to  which  the  diathesis  gives  rise.  It  will  suffice, 
however,  in  this  connection,  simply  to  enumerate  them.  Those 
which  are  most  common  and  of  chief  importance,  occur  in  the 
skin,  mucous  membrane,  connective  tissue,  the  bones  with  their 
periosteal  covering,  the  joints,  and  the  two  imjjortant  organs  of 
special  sense,  the  eye  and  ear. 

Symptoms. — The  scrofulous  diathesis  is  exhibited  by  certain  phy- 
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sical  signs,  which  are  present  in  infancy,  but  are  more  manifest  in 
childhood.  In  one  class  of  strumous  children,  they  are  as  follows: 
Form,  tall  and  slender,  quickness  of  movement  and  perception; 
intelligence,  good ;  skin,  thin  and  semi-transparent,  through  which 
the  superficial  veins  are  distinctly  seen;  features,  delicate;  cheeks, 
habitually  pale  or  florid,  and  flushed  by  slight  excitement;  eyes, 
bright,  with  bluish  conjunctiva;  muscles  and  bones,  slender  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length.  Those  children  who  present  these  pecu- 
liarities are  said  to  have  the  erythitic  form  of  the  diathesis. 

Others  have  what  has  been  designated  the  torpid  scrofulous 
habit,  which  is  characterized  by  softness  and  flabbiness  of  the  flesh, 
distended  abdomen,  large  head,  broad  face,  slow,  languid  move- 
ments, and  an  over-production  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  connec- 
tive tissue  in  certain  situations,  especially  the  nose  and  upper  lip. 
Though  typical  cases  can  be  readily  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  forms,  there  are  many  cases  which  are  intermediate. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  scrofulous  manifestations  is  a  subcu- 
taneous cellulitis  giving  rise  to  abscesses,  commonly  not  large,  with 
little  surrounding  induration,  little  pain,  tenderness,  and  heat,  and 
slow  in  discharging;  in  a  word,  indolent.  The  most  frequent  seat 
of  these  abscesses  is  upon  the  extremities,  but  they  may  occur  upon 
the  scalp  or  elsewhere.  They  gradually  heal  when  the  pus  escapes, 
their  site  being  indicated  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  depression 
and  reddish  discoloration  of  the  skin,  which  gradually  returns  to 
its  normal  state.  Ordinarily,  these  abscesses  do  no  harm  apart 
from  the  reduction  of  the  general  health  which  they  eftect,  but 
when  occurring  in  localities  where  the  connective  tissue  lies  upon 
the  periosteum,  as  upon  the  fingers,  periostitis  may  result,  with  de- 
struction of  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Again,  thrombi  may  occur 
in  the  veins  of  the  inflamed  part,  giving  rise  to  emboli,  embolismal 
pneumonia,  and  death.  Specimens  from  such  a  case  were  presented 
by  me  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society  in  1868. 

The  scrofulous  affections  of  the  skin  often  also  occur  at  an  early 
age,  even  before  dentition.  They  are  more  frequent  in  infancy  than 
in  childhood.  The  most  common  are  eczema  and  impetigo,  and 
of  rarer  occurrence,  ecthyma  and  lupus.  But  all  of  these  may 
occur  in  those  who  are  not  strumous  or  who  do  not  present  the 
characteristics  of  the  strumous  diathesis. 

Scrofulous  affections  of  the  mucous  surfaces  are  scarcely  less  fre- 
quent than  those  of  the  skin.  They  present  the  ordinary  features 
of  mucous  inflammations  of  a  subacute  and  chronic  character. 

Sometimes  they  occur  without  obvious  exciting  cause;  in  other 
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cases  there  is  an  exciting  cause,  as  exposure  to  cold ;  but  the  in- 
flammation once  established,  continues  on  account  of  the  diathetic 
condition.  It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  a  mucous 
inflammation  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  proper  to  designate 
it  scrofulous,  especially  if  it  occur  upon  such  surfaces  as  are  often 
the  seat  of  ordinary  inflammation.  If  the  child  has  heretofore 
presented  symptoms  of  scrofula,  if  the  inflammation  is  subacute, 
and  there  is  no  apparent  cause  to  originate  or  sustain  it  apart  from 
the  diathesis,  it  is  probably  of  a  strumous  character.  The  diag- 
nosis is  rendered  more  certain  by  observing  the  effect  of  anti-stru- 
mous  remedies.  The  most  frequent  of  these  inflammations  are 
coiyza,  tracheo-bronchitis,  and  conjunctivitis,  the  last  being  a  part 
of  the  more  general  inflammation  of  the  eye.  More  rarely,  sto- 
matitis, pharyngitis,  vaginitis,  and,  according  to  some,  entero-colitis, 
are  of  a  strumous  character.  Coryza  gives  rise  to  snuffling  respi- 
ration, the  formation  of  crusts  around  and  within  the  nares,  and 
excoriation  of  the  upper  lip.  The  tracheo-bronchitis  is  attended 
by  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  increased  production  of 
mucous  and  epithelial  cells,  and  a  loud  tracheal  rSle,  accompanying 
each  inspiration. 

Strumous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes  is  not  a  very  infrequent  disease  in  this  city. 
It  sometimes  originates  in  a  simple  inflammation  from  cold,  or  the 
tracheo-bronchitis  of  measles,  or  pertussis,  but  it  is  apt  to  continue, 
with  its  rSles,  cough,  and  scanty  expectoration,  for  months,  unless 
relieved  by  a  proper  course  of  treatment. 

Among  the  most  common  of  the  strumous  affections,  are  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyelid,  designated  psorophthalmia,  and  that  of  the 
eye  itself.  The  former  is  characterized  by  redness  and  thickening 
of  the  lids,  detachment  of  the  eyelashes,  and  inflammation  and 
altered  secretion  of  the  "Meibomian  glands;"  the  latter,  namely, 
strumous  ophthalmia,  by  pain,  lachrymation,  photophobia,  and  a 
moderate  degree  of  hypersemia  of  the  affected  organ. 

Inflammations  of  the  external  and  middle  ear  have  their  origin 
very  generally  in  the  strumous  diathesis.  Occasionally  there  is  an 
exciting  cause  of  the  otitis,  as  an  injury,  or  severe  constitutional 
disease  like  scarlet  fever.  Protracted  otitis,  whether  external  or 
internal,  and  especially  that  form  of  it  which  leads  to  ulceration, 
destruction  of  the  ossicles,  and  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  it  is  proper,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  to  regard 
and  treat  as  strumous. 

Inflammations  of  the  skeleton,  whether  of  the  periosteum,  bones 
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themselves,  or  the  joints,  are  common  in  childhood.  They  some- 
times occur  without  apparent  exciting  cause,  but  most  frequently 
result  from  injuries  of  a  trivial  character.  Some  of  the  best  ob- 
servers and  highest  authorities,  as  regards  the  surgical  diseases  of 
children,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  state  that  they  do  not 
consider  theee  affections  to  be  of  a  strumous  nature;  while  others 
regard  them  as  manifestations  of  struma.  After  carefully  examin- 
ing the  reasons  for  this  variance  in  opinion,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  difference  of  views  in  reference  to  this  matter  occurs  from  a 
different  understanding  of  the  nature  of  scrofula.  Those  who  state 
that  the  affections  alluded  to  are  not  scrofulous,  believe,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  that  scrofula  and  the  tubercular  dia- 
thesis are  identical.  As  tubercles  are  not,  as  a  rule,  present  in 
children  who  suffer  from  these  affections,  it  ia  therefore  held  that 
these  affections  are  not  scrofulous.  If  those  holding  this  belief 
were  told,  or  could  be  made  to  believe,  that  scrofula  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  tubercular  diathesis,  that  it  is  merely  a  name  applied 
to  a  diathetic  condition  in  which  the  tissues  are  easily  wounded, 
there  would  probably  be  but  one  opinion  as  regards  the  scrofulous 
nature  of  these  inflammations.  For,  as  I  have  often  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe,  they  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  from 
very  trivial  injuries,  showing  a  highly  vulnerable  state  of  the 
tissues. 

Holmes,  in  his  useful  and  eminently  practical  Treatise  on  the 
Surgical  Diseases  of  Children^  says  of  one  of  the  most  common  of 
the  affections  alluded  to,  namely,  morbus  coxarius :  "  The  affection 
in  question  occurs  very  frequently  in  strumous  children,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  led  to  its  being  denominated  strumous.  *  *  * 
If  by  strumous  be  meant  a  state  of  the  system  which  renders  the 
subject  of  it  prone  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  viscera,  I  think 
that  there  is  good  reason  for  asserting  that  morbus  coxarius  often 
attacks  children  who  are  not  strumous,  i.  e.,  who  display  no  such 
tendency  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle."  Still,  Mr.  Holmes  states  "  that 
there  is  that  condition  of  the  system  which  disposes  its  subjects  to 
the  development  of  low  inflammations  of  various  kinds,"  which  is 
almost  the  full  definition  of  scrofula,  as  understood  by  us. 

The  stubbornness  and  frequent  disastrous  consequence  of  scrofu- 
lous inflammation  of  the  skeleton  is  well  known.  Nearly  every 
bone,  as  well  as  its  periosteum,  is  liable  to  this  form  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  some  are  more  frequently  affected  than  others.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  bone  may  terminate  by  resolution,  by  the  formation 
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of  an  abscess,  or,  and  frequently,  by  carious  or  necrotic  destruction 
of  the  bone  itself.  Necrosis  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  shafts  of 
the  long  bones,  caries  in  the  spongy  extremities  of  these  bones, 
and  in  the  spongy  portions  of  the  short  bones.  If  abscesses  form, 
the  pus  may  finally  escape  from  the  system  by  a  tedious  ulcerative 
process,  or,  retained,  may  undergo  cheesy  degeneration.  Scrofu- 
lous arthritis,  if  early  detected  and  properly  treated,  may  resolve, 
leaving  no  ill  effect;  otherwise,  there  is  apt  to  be  suppuration, 
ulceration,  cartilaginous  and  osseous,  and  anchylosis. 

Scrofulous  children  are  perhaps  no  more  liable  to  inflammation 
of  the  internal  organs  than  other  children,  but  the  inflammatory 
products  are  more  liable  to  cheesy  degeneration,  and  the  prognosis 
is  therefore  less  favorable.  The  most' frequent  of  these  inflamma- 
tions, and  the  one  of  chief  interest,  is  pneumonia.  Catarrhal  pneu- 
monia, so  frequent  in  early  life,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  in 
connection  with  measles,  pertussis,  etc.,  is  a  disease  often  involving 
grave  consequences  in  those  who  are  decidedly  scrofulous ;  since, 
instead  of  resolving,  the  affected  lung-tissue  presents  strong  ten- 
dency to  caseous  degeneration,  ending  in  consumption  of  the  lungs 
and  death.  I  have  most  frequently  noticed  cheesy  pneumonia 
during  extensive  epidemics  of  measles,  as  a  complication  or  sequel 
of  this  disease.  It  may  occur  in  those  who  are  not  scrofulous,  if 
the  vital  powers  are  greatly  reduced,  but  it  is  so  much  more  com- 
mon in  the  scrofulous,  that  some  recent  writers  have  designated 
this  form  of  inflammation  by  the  term  scrofulous,  instead  of  cheesy, 
pneumonia.  From  the  fact,  however,  of  its  sometimes  occurring 
in  the  non-scrofulous,  the  term  cheesy  or  caseous,  especially,  too, 
as  it  expresses  the  anatomical  state,  seems  more  appropriate. 

Relation  of  Scrofula  to  Tuberculosis. — It  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally admitted  that  rachitis  is  entirely  distinct  in  its  nature 
from  scrofula,  although,,  till  a  recent  period,  some  of  the  best 
writers  upon  diseases  of  children,  as  Barrier,  held  that  it  was  one 
of  the  manifestations  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  Although  the 
peculiar  anatomical  changes  in  rachitis  occur  chiefly  in  the  osseous 
system,  which  is  so  often  the  seat  of  scrofulous  disease,  yet  the 
character  of  these  changes  is  so  diffbrent  from  those  which  are 
admitted  to  be  of  a  sci^ofulous  nature,  and  especially  as  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  rachitic  do  not  present  evidences  of  a  strumous 
diathesis,  struma  and  rachitis  are  justly  regarded  as  distinct  dis- 
eases, and  their  coexistence  in  the  same  individual  as  a  coinci- 
dence. 

Pathologists  and  writers  on  diseases  of  children  are  not  agreed 
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as  to  the  relation  of  scrofula  to  tuberculosis.  Some,  as  M.  Bouchut, 
hold  that  the  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  diatheses  are  identical, 
believing  tubercles  a  late  manifestation  of  scrofula,  while  others, 
among  whom  occur  the  illustrious  names  of  Jenner,  Virchow,  and 
Villemin,  deny  their  identity,  though  admitting  their  close  rela- 
tionship. Let  us  consider  the  facts,  some  of  which  are  of  recent 
discovery,  which  show  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  extent,  scrofula 
and  tuberculosis  are  related. 

Ist.  In  scrofula  the  lymphatic  glands  are  more  frequently  af- 
fected than  any  other  part,  a  true  hyperplasia  of  their  cellular 
elements  occurring.  This  hyperplasia  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  the  majority  of  marked  cases,  and,  when  persistent,  is 
the  most  reliable  sign  of  the  diathesis.  The  cells,  which  are  pro- 
duced so  abundantly  in  scrofulous  glands,  are,  to  all  appearance, 
identical  in  character  with  the  cells  of  which  tubercles  are  com- 
posed. In  other  words,  the  physiological  type  of  the  tubercle  cell 
is  the  normal  cell  of  the  lymphatic  gland,  and  the  proliferation  of 
this  cell,  as  we  have  already  stated,  produces  the  enlarged  gland 
of  scrofula.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  ae  showing  the  difterence 
between  scrofula  and  tuberculosis,  that  this  cell  is  never  found  in 
the  affections  admitted  to  be  scrofulous,  in  any  other  situation 
than  in  these  glands,  where  they  exist  normally ;  whereas,  in  tuber- 
culosis, they  are  produced  abundantly,  not  only  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  but  in  various  organs  and  tissues  throughout  the  system, 
which  contain  no  such  cell  in  their  normal  state.  Moreover,  the 
origin  of  this  cell  in  the  lymphatic  gland  is,  according  to  Virchow, 
different  in  scrofula  and  tuberculosis.  While  in  the  former  it  is 
produced  by  segmentation  of  the  lymphatic  cells,  in  the  latter  it 
is  produced  from  the  cells  or  nuclei  existing  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  gland,  as  it  is  in  other  situations. 

2d.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  products  of  scrofulous 
inflammation  are  very  liable  to  cheesy  degeneration.  In  children, 
indeed,  cheesy  degeneration  more  frequently  results  from  the  scro- 
fulous affections  than  from  any  or  all  other  diseases.  Take,  in 
connection  with  this  fact,  the  very  important  recent  discovery  that 
tubercles  are  caused,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  by  particles  of 
cheesy  matter,  detached  from  the  main  mass,  and  conveyed  to  the 
lungs  or  other  organs,  and  we  see  another  intimate  relation  between 
scrofula  and  tuberculosis. 

3d.  While  the  above  facts  show  the  close  relationship  of  scrofula 
and  tuberculosis,  other  facts  relating  to  their  hereditary  transmis- 
sion show,  in  my  opinion,  their  non-identity.    The  children  of 
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syphilitic  parents  are  very  apt  to  acquire  thereby  a  scrofulous 
diathesis,  and  be  aftected  by  scrofulous  ail/nents,  while  they  cannot, 
as  a  rule,  be  said  to  possess  the  tul)ercular  diathesis,  or  exhibit  any 
more  tendency  to  tubercles  than  other  children  who  are  in  a  state 
of  equal  cachexia.  This  does  not  comport  with  the  doctrine  that 
scrofula  and  tuberculosis  are  identical.  Again,  the  infant  of  the 
parent  w^ho  has  advanced  tuberculosis  exhibits  a  great  liability  to 
tubercles,  and  less  in  degree  to  scrofulous  ailments.  If  the  dia- 
thesis of  scrofula  and  tuberculosis  were  identical,  we  would  expect 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  these  infants  would  exhibit  scrofulous 
manifestations,  and  a  smaller  proportionate  number  become  tuber- 
cular, since  scrofulous  affections  are  so  much  more  frequent  than 
tubercles. 

4th.  As  favoring  the  view  that  there  are  two  diatheses,  writers 
have  stated  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  liability  to  tubercles  is  at 
an  age  when  scrofulous  affections  are  rare,  namely,  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  thirty  years.  M.  Bouchut  attempts  to  reconcile  this 
fact  with  his  theory  of  one  diathesis,  by  analogical  reasoning, 
which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sound.  He  holds  that  there  are 
distinct  groups  of  manifestations  of  the  diathesis,  according  to  the 
age  or  the  time  of  its  continuance,  as  in  syphilis,  and  that  tubercles 
are  the  last  manifestation.  But  tubercles  may  occur  at  any  age, 
even  in  infants  of  a  few  months.  Indeed,  they  are  more  common 
at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  than  at  ten  or  twelve.  The  rea- 
soning of  M.  Bouchut  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  invalidate  the 
argument,  for  how  can  w-e  consider  tuberculosis  an  advanced  stage 
of  scrofula,  when  it  may  occur  at  any  age  or  at  any  period  of  those 
affected  with  scrofula  ? 

5th.  Recent  investigations  demonstrate  that  tuberculosis  is  less 
a  diathesis  than  was  formerly  supposed,  or  than  scrofula  is  admitted 
to  be.  That  there  is,  and  was  previously,  a  tubercular  diathesis  in 
a  majority  who  are  affected  with  tubercles,  cannot  be  denied ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those,  and  not  a  few,  w^ho  become 
aftected  with  tubercles  from  the  operation  of  local  causes  solely, 
when  there  was  no  diathetic  predisposition  to  them.  Thus,  an 
individual  who  has  never  presented  any  evidences  of  scrofula  or 
tuberculosis,  but  whose  system  is  perhaps  in  a  reduced  state  from 
some  cause,  takes  a  pneumonia,  and  the  inflammatory  products, 
instead  of  undergoing  absorption,  become  cheesy,  and  from  this 
cheesy  substance  tubercles  result  in  the  manner  already  described. 
Local  causes  have  developed  a  tuberculosis  unaided  by  a  diathesis. 
Such  cases  are  not  very  unusual.    CJontrast  with  this  the  fact  that 
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in  the  causation  of  scrofulous  ailments  the  scrofulous  diathesis 
always  plays  a  conspicuous  part. 

6th,  The  following  fact  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing,  but 
it  is  80  important  in  this  connection,  as  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween scrofula  and  tuberculosis,  that  it  is  proper  to  consider  it 
under  a  separate  heading.  Scrofula  simply  modifies  the  ordinary 
physiological  or  pathological  processes,  while  in  tuberculosis  there 
occurs,  in  the  tissue  affected,  a  pathological  process  which  is  pecu- 
liar. Thus  in  tuberculosis  there  is  produced  from  the  connective 
tissue,  or  more  rarely  from  epithelial  cells,  a  cell  which  under  no 
other  circumstances  is  produced  in  these  parts ;  whereas  if  scrofula 
affects  the  same  tissues,  there  is  simply  an  increase  in  the  normal 
histological  elements  or  inflammation,  with  inflammatory  products. 

Prognosis. — As  scrofula  may  be  acquired  through  anti-hygienic 
influences,  so  it  may  disappear  or  become  latent  through  influences 
of  an  opposite  character.  Therefore  the  manifestations  of  scrofula 
may  be  limited  to  a  brief  period,  or  they  may  occur  at  intervals 
through  the  whole  of  childhood  and  the  first  years  of  youth. 
When  the  diathesis  is  inherited,  and  fostered  by  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, the  scrofulous  affections  appear  earliest,  are  the  most 
varied  and  severe,  and  continue  longest. 

In  most  cases,  with  proper  treatment,  the  prognosis  is  good,  pro- 
vided there  are  no  serious  local  ailments.  Scrofulous  manifesta- 
tions gradually  disappear,  the  diathesis  ceases  or  becomes  latent,  and 
the  health  is  fully  re-established.  Though  the  general  health  is 
restored,  certain  scrofulous  inflammations,  continuing  for  a  certain 
time,  and  reaching  a  certain  grade  of  intensity,  produce  perma- 
nent deformity  or  impairment  of  function.  In  unfavorable  cases, 
death  may  occur  from  exhaustion  due  to  protracted  suppurative 
inflammation,  or  from  tuberculosis  resulting  from  the  cheesy  pro- 
duct of  a  scrofulous  inflammation.  Again,  if  the  function  of  a 
vital  organ  is  permanently  impaired  by  scrofulous  disease,  the  prog- 
nosis of  any  subsequent  inflammatory  affection  of  that  organ  is 
rendered  much  less  favorable. 

Treatment.  Prophylactic. — Measures  designed  to  prevent  scro- 
fula are  impossible  without  the  co-operation  of  willing  and  intelli- 
gent parents.  It  is  obvious  that  the  prevention  of  congenital 
scrofula  requires  the  treatment  of  disease  or  impaired  health  in 
the  parent.  If  parents  should  be  taught  or  should  remember  that 
good  health  in  themselves  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  a  sound  constitution  in  the  child,  and  should  adopt  such 
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therapeutic  and  regimenal  measures  as  would  procure  this,  the 
number  of  cases  of  inherited  scrofula  would  be  materially  reduced. 

As  the  first  years  of  life  are  very  important,  both  for  correcting 
the  diathesis  when  inherited,  and  for  preventing  its  development 
in  those  of  sound  constitution,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  regi- 
men of  the  child  be  such  as  would  in  no  way  produce  deterioration 
of  the  general  health.  The  nursing  infant,  if  the  mother  is  in 
poor  health,  should  be  provided  with  a  healthy  wet-nurse,  for  in 
young  children  the  diathesis  may  be  acquired  solely  by  the  use  of 
food  that  is .  scanty  or  of  poor  quality.  Those  old  enough  to  be 
weaned  should  have  plain  and  nutritious  diet,  with  a  proper  ad- 
mixture of  animal  food.  More  or  less  out-door  exercise,  and  a 
residence  in  a  salubrious  locality  with  sufficient  air  and  sunlight, 
are  requisite. 

Curative. — As  scrofula  originates  in  a  state  of  weakness  exist- 
ing in  the  parent  in  the  congenital,  and  in  the  child  in  the  acquired, 
form  of  the  disease,  and  is  characterized  by  feeble  resistance  of 
the  tissues  to  irritating  agents,  the  inference  is  reasonable  that  all 
tonics  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  anti-scrofulous  effect  upon  the 
system.  The  ordinary  vegetable  tonics,  and  sometimes  the  ferru- 
ginous, are  indeed  useful  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula.  Employed 
in  connection  with  proper  regimenal  measures,  they  are  sufficient, 
in  many  cases,  to  remove  the  diathesis  after  a  time,  or  render  it 
latent.  Besides  these  medicinal  agents,  which  tend  to  correct  the 
scrofulous  diathesis  by  their  general  tonic  effect,  there  are  certain 
others  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  beneficial  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scrofulous  affections,  and  which  are,  therefore,  largely 
used.  One  of  these  is  cod-liver  oil,  which  contains  iodine  with 
numerous  other  ingredients. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  useless  or  nearly  so  in  the  torpid  form  of  the 
diathesis,  which  is  characterized  by  an  increased  deposit  of  fat  in 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  ^low  circulation,  and  sluggish 
muscular  movements.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
erythitic  form  it  possesses  real  value.  Its  protracted  use  in  such 
cases  does  so  modify  the  molecular  condition  of  the  tissues  that 
they  are  less  liable  to  inflammation,  and  the  diathesis  is,  therefore, 
rendered  milder  or  removed.  From  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls,  ac- 
cording to  the  age,  should  be  given  three  times  daily.  While  we 
frequently  experience  so  much  difficulty  in  administering  it  to 
adults  affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  sometimes  find  it  necessary 
to  discontinue  its  use  on  account  of  its  nauseating  effect,  scrofu- 
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lous  children  rarely  refuse  to  take  it,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  di- 
minish their  appetite. 

Iodine  is  justly  celebrated  as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  scrofu- 
lous affections,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  has  not  been  overrated 
as  a  remedy  for  the  diathesis  itself.  Iodine  employed  internally 
is  especially  serviceable  in  glandular  hyi^erplasia,  and  in  scrofulous 
thickening  and  induration  of  the  connective  tissue  and  periosteum. 
In  general,  it  should  not  be  administered  to  children  in  its  isolated 
state,  on  account  of  its  irritating  properties,  but  one  of  its  com- 
pounds should  be  employed.  The  compounds  which  are  chiefly 
prescribed  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula  are  the  iodides  of  starch,  iron, 
potassium,  and  sodium.  If,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  patient  is 
pallid, and  his  appetite  poor,  the  iodide  of  iron  should  be  preferred; 
if  not  in  this  cachectic  state,  the  iodide  of  starch.  Pharmaceutists 
prepare  syrups  of  both  these  iodides,  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
administered  to  the  youngest  child.  The  iodide  of  starch  may  be 
administered  by  dropping  from  one  to  five  drops  of  the  officinal 
tincture  of  iodine  on  a  little  powdered  starch,  and  giving  it  in 
syrup.  These  iodides  are  preferable  to  the  iodides  of  potassium 
and  sodium  for  internal  administration  to  children,  as  they  are  not 
irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  iodine  is  readily  set 
free.  Prof.  Dalton  has,  indeed,  demonstrated  that  the  iodide  of 
starch  is  decomposed  in  most  of  the  liquids  of  the  body,  and  the 
iodine  liberated. 

In  this  city  a  large  proportion  of  the  scrofulous  children  are 
cachectic,  and  need  iron,  and  the  iodide  of  iron  is  more  frequently 
employed  than  any  other  iodine  compounds.  In  the  Out-door 
Department  at  Bellevue  it  is  daily  prescribed  for  the  scrofulous 
children,  and  with  the  best  results.  It  is  taken  readily,  and  for 
a  lengthened  period  without  producing  gastric  symptoms.  To  a 
child  of  six  months  we  give  at  this  institution  one  drop  three 
times  daily,  and  to  one  of  two  years  three  drops,  with  or  without 
cod-liver  oil. 

The  internal  use  of  mercury  as  an  antidote  for  scrofula  is  now 
generally  discarded.  Unless,  perhaps,  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
diathesis  is  immediately  dependent  on  syphilis,  its  use  for  this 
purpose,  from  what  we  know  of  its  therapeutic  effects,  would  pro- 
bably be  more  injurious  than  beneficial.  Walnut  leaves,  employed 
in  various  ways,  either  as  a  decoction,  infusion,  wine,  or  extract, 
have  been  highly  extolled  for  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  but  their 
use  has  not  met  with  favor  in  the  profession,  and  comparatively 
few  can  speak  from  their  own  observations  of  their  eftect. 
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Among  the  medicines  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  some  of  which  have  had  consider- 
able reputation,  but  which  have  nearly  fallen  into  disuse,  may  be 
mentioned  sarsaparilla,  elecampane,  conium,  digitalis,  horseradish, 
and  certain  compounds  of  silver,  gold,  arsenic,  baryta,  and  bro- 
mine. From  what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  scrofula,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  none  of  these  has  any  effect  upon  the  diathesis  or  upon 
scrofulous  ailments,  except  such  as  improve  the  appetite  and  general 
health,  like  horseradish.  The  same  hygienic  measures  are  required 
in  the  treatment  of  scrofula  as  are  demanded  in  the  prophylaxis 
of  it. 

The'scrofulous  affections  require  additional  and  special  treatment. 
It  would  transcend  the  proposed  limits  of  this  paper  to  speak  of 
the  various  measures,  medicinal,  mechanical,  etc.,  which  are  de- 
manded for  their  cure.  I  shall  only  describe  the  treatment  of  the 
affection,  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  scrofula,  namely, 
glandular  hyperplasia. 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  treat  these  glands,  if  they  are  sub- 
cutaneous, by  daily  application  over  them  of  the  officinal  tincture, 
the  compoimd  tincture,  or  the  compound  ointment  of  iodine.  It 
is  my  opinion,  from  observing  the  effects  of  these  agents,  that  they 
are  too  irritating  for  ordinary  cases.  Applied  daily,  they  cause 
proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  so  that  in  two  or  three 
days  the  thickening  of  the  cuticle  is  greatly  increased,  and  its  ex- 
ternal layer  begins  to  exfoliate.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  what 
we  observe  in  the  epidermis  illustrates,  to  a  certain  extent,  what 
occurs  in  the  gland  underneath,  as  a  result  of  active  counter-irri- 
tation. The  gland  does  not  resolve,  its  superfluous  cells  are  not 
destroyed  and  absorbed,  as  was  desired,  but  the  treatment  tends 
rather  to  increase  the  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  gland,  or  the 
formation  in  it  of  true  leucocytes.  We  have  seen  that  a  local  cuta- 
neous inflammation,  as  eczema  or  impetigo,  is  apt  to  cause  the 
neighboring  lymphatic  glands  to  enlarge.  How,  therefore,  can 
we  expect  to  reduce  a  glandular  swelling  by  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  establishes  a  similar  condition.  I  once  produced,  partly  by 
accident,  such  an  amount  of  vesication  over  an  enlarged,  hard, 
and  apparently  somewhat  indolent  gland,  in  an  infant  of  fourteen 
months,  that  for*  a  week  I  was  very  anxious  lest  a  sore  would 
result,  which  would  heal  with  difficulty,  or  leave  a  permanent 
cicatrix,  and  yet,  instead  of  di8j:>er8ion  of  the  glandular  swelling, 
the  pathological  processes  were  so  promoted  that  suppuration  and 
discharge  of  pus  occurred  by  the  time  that  the  cuticle  had  re- 
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formed.  K  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands  could  be  cured 
by  counter-irritation,  it  should  have  been  in  this  case. 

The  correct  mode  of  treating  these  glands,  therefore,  as  regards 
external  measures,  I  hold  to  be,  to  apply  the  iodine  preparations  in 
Buch  a  manner  that  the  largest  amount  of  iodine  will  reach  the 
glands  by  absorption,  with  little  irritation  of  the  skin.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  state  what  is  the  best  formula  for  the  application  of 
this  agent.  During  the  last  few  months,  we  have  been  attempting 
to  determine  this  in  the  children's  class  at  the  Out-door  Depart- 
ment at  Bellevue,  but  our  statistics  of  cases  are  not  at  present  suf- 
ficiently complete  or  numerous  to  enable  me  to  make  a  positive 
statement.  I  feel  justified,  however,  from  the  observations  already 
made,  in  recommending  the  following  formulae,  as  preferable  to  the 
officinal  preparations  which  are  commonly  employed: — 

1st.     R.  Potas.  iodidi  3j ; 

Ung.  stramonii  §j.     Misce. 

To  be  rubbed  over  the  gland  several  times  daily.  It  should  not  be 
applied  as  a  plaster,  as  it  is  too  irritating  and  will  vesicate.  I  have 
known  a  glandular  swelling,  which  had  continued  about  three 
months,  to  disappear  in  as  many  weeks,  under  its  use  in  connection 
with  internal  remedies.  Glycerine  may  be  employed  in  place  of 
stramonium  ointment.    It  makes  a  nicer  preparation. 

2d.     B.  Liq.  iodinii  compositi, 
Glycerinae,  equal  parts. 

To  be  applied  three  times  daily  with  thorough  friction,  but  less 
frequently  if  the  skin  becomes  irritated.  In  place  of  LugoFs 
solution,  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  employed,  with  perhaps  a  little 
larger  proportion  of  glycerine.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  from 
the  employment  of  glycerine  with  the  stronger  iodine  preparations 
is  that  it  prevents  to  a  great  extent  the  shrivelling  and  desiccating 
effect  on  the  cuticle,  rendering  it  soft  and  in  a  favorable  state  for 
absorption. 

8d.     R.  Liquoris  iodinii  compositi  §8S ; 
AqusB  3  XV.    Misce. 

To  be  kept  constantly  upon  the  skin  over  the  gland  by  lint  soaked 
with  it,  over  which  oil-silk  may  be  applied  to  prevent  evaporation. 
4th.  In  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular  of  August  3d,  1870,  J. 
Waring  Curran  states  that  he  has  used  with  great  success  what  he 
designates  a  new  iodine  paint,  consisting  of  half  an  ounce  of  iodine, 
the  same  quantity  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  20  ounces  of  rectified 
spirits,  and  4  ounces  of  glycerine.    I  have  never  employed  it,  but 
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preBume  from  its  composition  that  it  is  useful.  If  too  irritating, 
it  can,  of  course,  be  diluted. 

Mercurial  ointments  have  been  recommended  by  writers  of  repu- 
tation for  the  treatment  of  these  glands.  I  have  employed  them, 
and  known  them  to  be  employed,  but  cannot  say  tbat  I  have  ever 
observed  any  benefit  from  their  use  whatever.  In  the  children's 
class  at  the  Out-door  Department  at  Bellevue  we  have  discarded 
them  entirely  for  this  fiurpose,  although  both  the  citrine  and  white 
precipitate  ointments,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lard,  have 
been  used  with  great  apparent  benefit  for  chronic  coryza  of  a 
strumous  nature,  and  also  occasionally  for  external  otitis  of  the 
aame  nature. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  1870,  by  Mr.  Jordan,  the  writer  recommends,  aa  attended 
with  success,  vesication,  not  over  the  gland,  but  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  aa,  for  example,  behind  the  neck,  for  treatment  of  the  cer- 
vical glands.  But  a  mode  of  treatment  which  seems  so  unlikely  to 
be  beneficial  requires  stronger  proof  of  its  utility  than  has  yet  been 
presented. 

"When  the  gland  becomes  actively  inflamed,  as  indicated  by  in- 
creased heat  and  tendornesa,  and  redness  of  the  skin,  applications 
of  iodine  are  no  longer  proper.  They  increase  the  local  disease. 
There  ia  no  longer  any  probability  of  resolution  of  the  glands,  and 
poultices  should  be  applied. 


CHAPTER    III. 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


TuBBRCCLOSiB  occnrs  at  any  period  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  m^Mg 
frequent  in  early  manhood  than  previously;  hut  it  presents  pecu- 
liar features  in  children,  and  especially  in  infants.  Like  most  other  j 
general  diseases,  tuberculosis  has  a  local  manifestation  which  servw 
for  diagnosis.  This  is  a  small,  round,  nearly  transparent  granula- J 
tion,  designated  tubercle,  which  is  developed  within  a  tiBSOA,  oaf 
upon  its  surface.  In  certain  situations  it  departs  "" —  "" 
rounded  form,  and  is  more  or  less  flattened. 
and,  when  fully  developed,  varies  in  size  f 
small  pea.    It  has  recently,  in  its  various 
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great  interest  by  pathologists  in  Europe,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
this  country,  and  these  investigations  have  already  thrown  con- 
siderable additional  light  on  the  nature  of  tuberculosis. 

The  statistics  of  tuberculosis,  previously  to  the  last  ten  years, 
were  not  strictly  accurate,  since  cheesy  degeneration,  of  whatever 
part,  was  regarded  by  most  pathologists  as  always  a  tubercular 
lesion,  and  its  presence  in  the  cadaver  was  therefore  considered 
sufficient  proof  that  the  disease  of  which  the  patient  died  was 
tuberculosis,  whereas  it  is  now  known  to  be,  in  many  instances,  a 
degenerated  product  of  simple  inflammation.  I  have  records  of 
the  histories  and  post-mortem  examinations  of  thirty-six  cases  of 
tuberculosis  occurring  under  the  age  of  five  years,  having  rejected 
all  cases  of  cheesy  degeneration  when  not  accompanied  by  other 
evidence  of  tuberculosis.  Thus  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  with  cheesy 
substance  in  the  bony  excavations,  I  have  not  considered  tubercu- 
lar. I  have  rejected  one  case  in  which  three  large  cheesy  bronchial 
glands  lay  in  front  of  the  carious  vertebrce,  inasmuch  as  thel*e  were 
no  tubercles  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere.  In  another  rejected  case, 
the  only  lesions  were  empyema  of  the  left  pleural,  cavity,  hyper- 
plasia, and  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  bronchial  glands,  and  a  single 
large  cheesy  nodule  in  the  right  lung.       ' 

Etiology. — The  tubercular  diathesis  may  be  inherited.    Hence 
the  well-known  fact  of  tubercular  families.     Cases  are  not  infre- 
quent in  which  hereditary  tuberculosis  proves  fatal  before  the 
death  of  the  affected  parent.     The  offspring  of  a  tubercular  parent 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  have  tubercles  at  birth ;  but  the  tubercular  dia- 
thesis, at  first  latent  as  in  syphilis,  manifests  itself  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months  in  the  formation  of  tubercles,  and  in  the  consequent 
cough  and  emaciation.     In  two  cases,  however,  in  my  collection,  a 
cough  was  observed,  according  to  the  statement  of  friends,  as  early 
as  the  second  or  third  week.     Under  good  hygienic  conditions,  the 
inherited  diathesis  may  remain  latent  or  be  removed.     If  both 
parents  are  tubercular,  the  offspring  almost  necessarily  becomes  so. 
Tuberculosis  frequently  results  from    prolonged  anti-hygienic 
conditions  in  those  previously  healthy  and  of  healthy  parentage. 
It  may  result  from  residence  in  damp,  dark,  and  dirty  apartments, 
from  scanty  or  unwholesome  food,  protracted  and  exhausting  dis- 
eases, in  fine,  from  any  agency  which  gives  rise  to  great  and  con- 
tinued impoverishment  of  the  blood.     Age  is  a  predisposing  cause. 
Tuberculosis  is  comparatively  rare  under  the  age  of  one  year,  while 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  wasted  infants  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
five  years.     This  remark  is  fully  substantiated  bj  the  statistics  of 
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the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  and  Infant's  Hospital  of  this 
city. 

Is  tuberculosis  propagated  by  infection?  Most  physicians  would 
answer  in  the  negative,  though  in  some  countries,  as  in  Italy,  it 
is  stated  that  the  profession  have  long  regarded  it  as  mildly  infec- 
tious. Every  physician  of  experience  must  have  remarked  the 
frequency  with  which  tuberculosis  occurs  in  those  not  predisposed 
to  the  disease,  but  who  have  been  in  intimate  relation  with  con- 
sumptive patients.  This  has  been  conmionly  regarded  as  due  in 
no  way  to  infection,  but  has  been  thought  to  be  a  coincidence,  or 
has  been  attributed  to  an  influence  not  fully  understood,  which  the 
emotions  or  imagination  exerts  in  the  causation  of  diseases.  But 
recent  discoveries  concerning  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis,  which 
will  presently  be  related,  afford  ground  for  the  opinion  which  some 
of  our  best  authorities  in  the  pathology  of  tuberculosis,  as  Wal- 
denburg,  now  hold,  that  minute  particles  exhaled  or  expectorated 
from  the  lungs  may  be  the  medium  of  infection. 

In  December,  1865,  M.  Villemin  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Paris  and  published  his  celebrated  memoir,  which 
contained  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  inoculating  certain 
lower  animals  with  tubercular  matter.  Since  then  the  fact  has 
been  established  by  many  experiments,  that  tubercle  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  rabbit  and  other  animals  by  inserting  under  their  skin 
various  pathological  products,  whether  tubercular  or  non-tubercu- 
lar, as  gray  tubercles,  cheesy  products,  thickened  pus,  etc.,  and  by 
inserting  finely  divided  foreign  substances,  not  animal,  as  aniline 
blue,  and  also  by  traumatic  irritations  which  give  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  inflammatory  products  under  the  skin,  as  the  use  of  a 
seton.  The  coloring  matter,  whether  introduced  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  a  pathological  substance,  is  found  in  the  tubercle 
which  results  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere.  Therefore  it  is  inferred 
that  tubercle  in  these  experimental  cases  is  produced  by  minute 
particles  of  the  inserted  substance,  which  enter  the  circulation  and 
are  deposited  in  the  lungs  or  other  organs.  Where  they  are  de- 
posited, inflammation  (formative  irritation)  occurs,  with  prolifera- 
tion of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  part.  This  corpusculation 
produces  the  tubercle. 

The  importance  of  these  discoveries  is  apparent.  Cheesy  sub- 
stances produced  in  the  system,  whether  in  the  lungs,  lymphatic 
glands,  bones — as  in  vertebral  caries — or  elsewhere,  and  also  long- 
retained  purulent  collections,  as  in  empyema,  may  give  rise  to 
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tuberculosis,  provided  particles  of  the  morbid  substance  gain  ad- 
mittance into  the  circulation. 

Blood  extravasated  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  and  undergoing 
degenerative  changes,  is  considered  a  cause  of  tuberculosis ;  but 
such  extravasations  are  rare  prior  to  the  age  of  puberty.  Protracted 
inflammation  of  the  air-passages,  as  bronchitis  or  laryngitis,  is 
stated  to  give  rise  to  tubercles  in  certain  cases,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  this  could  occur  except  when  the  inflammation  has  ex- 
tended to  the  lungs  or  given  rise  to  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  con- 
tiguous glands.  In  infancy  and  childhood  the  common  cause  is  a 
diathesis  inherited,  or  acquired  through  impoverishment  of  the 
blood  by  previous  disease  or  anti-hygienic  conditions,  or  it  is  in- 
fection of  the  system  from  cheesy  glands  or  purulent  collections. 

Post-mortem  examinations  in  connection  with  these  recent  dis- 
coveries demonstrate  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  formation  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  other  viscera,  in  certain  cases,  is 
hyperplasia  and  chees^  degeneration  of  the  bronchial  and  mesen- 
teric glands,  whether  or  not  this  glandular  affection  is  to  be  con- 
sidered tubercular.  Thus  in  the  last  two  cases  which  I  have  ex- 
amined there  were  minute  transparent  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  some 
becoming  yellow,  evidently  of  very  recent  formation,  and  also  in 
one  of  the  cases  in  the  spleen,  while  in  both  cases  the  bronchial 
glands  were  enlarged  and  cheesy,  and  in  one  also  the  mesenteric. 
In  another  case,  occurring  in  the  Child's  Hospital,  the  bronchial 
and  mesenteric  glands  were  cheesy,  with  all  the  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal viscera  healthy,  while  there  were  granulations  nearly  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  due  to  cell  proliferation,  as  ascertained  by  the 
microscope  (tubercular),  in  the  pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
along  its  sides,  and  between  the  hemispheres. 

Cases  are  less  frequent,  but  are  occasionally  met,  in  which  re- 
tained purulent  collections  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  the  formation 
of  tubercles.  Thus,  in  1870, 1  presented  to  the  New  York  Patho- 
logical Society  the  lungs,  containing  minute,  recent  tubercles,  re- 
moved from  an  infant,  who  had  died  when  a  few  months  old.  The 
lungs  were  otherwise  healthy,  and  there  were  no  cheesy  glands,  for 
which  a  careful  examination  was  instituted ;  but  in  the  left  thigh 
was  a  large  deep-seated  abscess,  which  had  been  detected  a  month 
before  death. 

Another,  and  probably  the  most  frequent  local  cause  of  tubercu- 
losis, is  cheesy  pneumonia.  Caseous  degeneration  of  the  inflam- 
matory products  is  common  in  young  and  feeble  infants  affected 
with  pulmonary  inflammation,  and  the  supposition  is  reasonable 
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that  particles  are  more  readily  detached  from  a  caseous  mass  in  the 
lungs  than  in  most  other  situations.  Certainly,  in  this  city,  cases 
are  not  infrequent  of  young  children  presenting  the  history  of 
pneumonia,  cheesy  degeneration,  and  finally  tubercles,  especially 
during  epidemics  of  measles. 

General  Anatomical  Characters  op  Tuberculosis. — ^Analysis 
of  the  blood  of  tubercular  patients  shows  an  increase  in  the  water, 
albumen,  fats,  and  white  corpuscles,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  red  corpuscles.  The  fibrin  is  slightly  diminished,  except  in 
cases  complicated  by  inflammation,  in  which  it  may  be  in  excess. 
The  chief  interest,  however,  as  regards  the  anatomical  characters 
of  tuberculosis,  pertains  to  the  tubercle.  The  tubercle  is  as  cha- 
racteristic of  tuberculosis  as  the  eruption  is  of  an  exanthematic 
fever.  It  is  produced,  as  already  stated,  by  a  local  proliferation  or 
corpusculation.    It  is,  therefore,  a  cell-growth,  and  not  a  deposit. 

If  we  examine  with  a  microscope  a  thin  section  of  a  recent 
tubercle,  we  will  observe  in  its  peripheral  portion,  in  which  pro- 
liferation was  active  at  the  time  of  death,  large  mother  cells,  spin- 
dle-shaped fibro-plastic  cells,  and  small  round  cells,  which  have 
been  released  from  the  mother  cells.  This  zone  of  proliferation 
often  has  considerable  extent.  Passing  towards  the  central  portion 
of  the  tubercle,  we  find  these  small  round  cells  in  great  abundance. 
They  represent  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  tubercle,  since  the 
central  part  is  oldest.  They  are  the  most  numerous  cells  in  the 
tubercle,  and  they  have  been  designated  the  tubercle  cells.  They 
resemble  closely  in  appearance  the  smaller  of  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  normal  cells  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  each  consisting  of  a  single  large  nucleus 
surrounded  by  protoplasm.  They  are  among  the  most  fragile  of 
pathological  cells.  The  cells  are  held  tpgether  by  a  transparent 
adhesive  substance,  which  is  firm  and  resisting. 

Every  tubercle  tends  to  undergo  a  molecular  change  by  which 
its  transparence  is  lost.  This  consists  in  a  decay  of  the  cells  and 
the  intercellular  substance.  Granules  of  fat  are  deposited  within 
them,  and  the  cells  shrivel  and  disintegrate.  Fragments  of  cells, 
and  shrunken  cells,  and  cell-nuclei,  are  thus  produced,  which  Lebert 
described  as  the  tubercle  cells,  and  which  were  accepted  as  such  by 
all  observers  till  Virchow  ascertained  their  true  character.  The 
molecular  change  which  I  have  described  commences  in  the  interior 
of  the  tubercle,  and  extends  outward  till  the  whole  tubercle  becomes 
opaque  and  yellow,  and  at  the  same  time  so  friable  as  to  be  readily 
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crushed  between  the  fingers.     The  yellow  tubercle  is  therefore  only 
an  advanced  stage  of  the  gray  semi-transparent. 

It  is  evident  that  tubercle  in  its  first  period  possesses  vitality, 
and,  like  all  neoplasms,  has  its  bloodvessels.  These  are  soon  closed 
by  coagula  or  granular  fibrin,  mixed  with  white  blood  corpuscles. 
"WTien  the  tubercle  has  reached  the  yellow  transformation,  its 
vessels  are  no  longer  pervious,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  a  vascular 
zone,  in  which  circulation  continues.  The  subsequent  history  of 
tubercle  is  well  known.  It  is  seldom,  perhaps  never,  absorbed. 
It  softens,  and  henceforth,  as  has  been  said  by  a  German  patholo- 
gist, its  history  is  that  of  an  abscess.  It  is  an  irritant,  producing 
inflammation  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  with  thickening  and 
induration,  and  abundant  production  of  pus  cells,  which  mingle 
with  the  tubercle  elements.  Ulceration  and  discharge  of  the  li- 
quefied substance  upon  one  of  the  free  surfaces  is  the  common 
result.  In  exceptional  cases,  instead  of  softening,  the  tubercle  may 
undergo  fibroid  degeneration  or  cretification. 

Anatomical  Characters  in  Infancy  and  Childhood. — The  ana- 
tomical characters  of  tuberculosis  in  the  first  years  of  life  vary  in 
certain  particulars  from  the  form  which  they  present  in  the  adult, 
but  after  the  age  of  three  years  the  differences  are  fewer  and  less 
pronounced  than  previously. 

Tubercular  laryngitis,  so  common  in  the  adult,  is  absent  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  under  the  age  of  three  years,  and  when 
present  has  little  ihtensity;  and  ulceration  of  the  larynx  very 
seldom  occurs.     This  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
80  little  expectoration  in  young  children,  the  sputum  being  an 
irritant.    Niemeyer,  however,  does  not  consider  the  sputum  of 
tuberculosis  sufliciently  irritating  to  cause  laryngitis  and  laryn- 
geal ulceration;  but  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  causa- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  more  than  counterbalance  those  which  have 
been  presented  agdiinst  it. 

I  have  never  met  a  case  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  larynx 
or  trachea  in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  young  children,  nor 
do  I  recollect  ever  treating  a  case  in  which  there  was  that  degree 
of  dysphonia  which  indicated  ulceration.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  in 
more  than  300  necropsies  of  tubercular  cases,  found  no  ulcers  in  the 
larynx  or  trachea  under  the  age  of  three  years ;  8  cases  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  ten  years,  and  8  between  ten  and  fourteen  years. 
The  ulcers,  whether  seated  in  the  larynx  or  in  the  trachea — ^and 
they  are  in  most  cases  in  the  former,  since  the  inequalities  upon 
the  surface  of  the  larynx  favor  the  retention  of  the  sputum — are 
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commonly  small,  superficial,  round  or  elongated,  and  with  little 
thickening  or  inflammation  of  their  borders.  Occurring  in  the 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  for  example,  around  the  vocal 
cords,  their  form  is  usually  elongated. 

Bronchitis  is  not  infrequent.  This  inflammation  is  due  to,  and 
dependent  on,  the  pulmonary  tubercles,  and  is  therefore  most  in- 
tense in  the  part  of  the  lung  where  the  tubercles  are  most  abundant 
and  furthest  advanced.  Consequently  it  is  more  intense  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  and  it  may  be  unilateral.  It  ditfers  in 
this  respect  from  idiopathic  bronchitis,  which  is  commonly  pretty 
uniform  on  the  two  sides.  It  diflfers  also  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  ulcerations.  The  ulcers  are  round  or 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tubes,  and,  like  those 
of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  are  superficial.  Idiopathic  bronchitis  of 
infancy  and  childhood  does  not  cause  ulceration.  Circumscribed 
inflammation  may  attack  a  bronchial  tube,  as,  indeed,  the  trachea, 
and  gives  rise  to  ulceration  and  perforation,  from  the  presence  and 
pressure  of  a  diseased  lymphatic  gland  external  to  the  tube.  This 
subject  will  be  treated  of  hereafter. 

Lungs. — It  is  well  known  that  in  the  adult  tubercles  are  always 
present  in  the  lungs,  if  they  occur  in  any  part  of  the  system.  I 
have  met  two  cases  in  which  the  lungs  were  free  from  tubercles  in 
86  post-mortem  examinations  of  children  who  died  of  tuberculosis. 
One  of  the  two  was  an  infant,  but  its  exact  age  is  not  stated  in  the 
records.  It  had  cheesy  degeneration  of  thymus  and  bronctiial 
glands,  enlargement  of  mesenteric  glands,  but  without  cheesy  de- 
generation, and  disseminated  tubercles  in  liver  and  spleen.  The 
other,  fifteen  months  old  at  death,  had  tubercular  meningitis,  with 
numerous  granulations  upon  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  and  the 
other  usual  lesions  of  meningeal  inflammation,  with  bronchial  and 
mesenteric  glands  slightly  enlarged  and  cheesy,  and  one  of  the 
former  softened.  In  one  case,  then,  in  18,  the  lungs  had  escaped 
the  disease.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  they  found  the  lungs 
non -tubercular  in  47  cases  in  812,  and  Hillier  did  in  25  eases  in  160. 
In  their  cases,  therefore,  the  lungs  were  exempt  from  tubercles  in 
about  1  case  in  7.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  statistics  of 
these  observers  were  prepared  at  the  time  when  all  cheesy  degene- 
rations were  thought  to  be  tubercular,  and  the  bronchial  and 
mesenteric  glands  are  sometimes  cheesy  w^hen  there  are  no  tuber- 
cles or  lesions  referable  to  tuberculosis  in  any  other  part  of  the 
system.  I  have  records  of  two  such  cases,  which  I  reject  from  my 
statistics  of  tuberculosis,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease 
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was  anything  else  than  simple  inflammation.     Did  I  include  these 
cases,  my  statistics  would  correspond  with  theirs. 

Pulmonary  tubercles  in  children  under  the  age  of  three  years 
are,  as  a  rule,  discrete,  and  disseminated  through  the  lungs.  In 
cases  at  this  age,  which  have  advanced  to  a  fatal  termination,  we 
commonly  find  yellow  tubercles  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  a 
shot  in  the  diflferent  lobes,  many  still  semi-transparent  if  the  dis- 
ease has  been  of  short  duration,  but  if  protracted  most  of  them 
yellow,  and  here  and  there  one  softened  and  surrounded  by  con-  , 
densed  fibrous  tissue.  Around  the  semi-transparent  or  gray  tuber- 
cles, many  of  which  were  growing,  and  therefore  were  in  the  state 
of  active  cell  proliferation  at  the  time  of  death,  narrow  vascular 
zones  can  often  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye. 

Under  the  age  of  three  years,  tuberculosis  exhibits  but  little 
tendency,  perhaps  none,  to  aftect  the  upper  lobes  sooner  or  in 
greater  degree  than  the  lower. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  relating  to  the  site  of  the  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungs  in  the  cases  which  I  have  examined.  All,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  were  under  the  age  of  three  years: — 

Cases. 

Tubercles  disseminated  throughout  the  lungs         .        .        .26 
Tubercles  disseminated  throughout  the  two  upper  lobes  3 

Tubercles  disseminated  through  right  middle  lobe  and  left 

lower  lobe  only .        . .      ,      1 

Tubercles  disseminated  through  left  upper  lobe  only     .        .      2 
Tubercles  disseminated  (few  and  semi-transparent)  in  left 

lung  only .1 

Tubercles  disseminated  in  three  points  in  right,  and  two  in 

left  lung .        .1 

No  tubercles  in  lungs 2 

36 

Between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen*  years,  statistics  show  that 
the  upper  lobes  are  more  liable  to  tubercles  than  the  lower ;  but  the 
difference  in  liability  is  not  great.  In  many  cases  occurring  in 
this  period,  the  different  lobes  are  aftected  nearly  simultaneously, 
and  not  very  infrequently  the  upper  lobe  is  the  last  which  is  in 
volved.  In  October,  1866, 1  made  the  post-mortem  examination  of 
a  boy  who  died  in  the  Children's  Service  of  Charity  Hospital,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  small  scattered  tubercles  were  found 
in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  while  all  other  portions  of  these 
organs  were  healthy.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  who  include  in  the 
same  statistics  all  cases  from  birth  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  found 
gray  semi-transparent  tubercles 
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Caves. 

In  the  right  superior  lobe  in  .        .        .        .        ,        .        .63 

In  the  right  middle  lobe  in 43 

In  the  right  lower  lobe  in 55 

In  the  left  superior  lobe  in 65 

In  the  left  inferior  lobe  in 54 

The  same  observers  found  yellow  tubercles  in  the 

Right  superior  lobe  in 40 

Right  middle  lobe  in 28 

Right  inferior  lobe  in 89 

Left  superior  lobe  in 85 

Left  inferior  lobe  in 81 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  tubercle  originates  in  a  circum- 
scribed inflammation.  On  the  other  hand,  tubercle,  especially  when 
softening  commences,  is  itself  an  irritant,  exciting  inflammation 
around  it.  Inflammation  occurring  from  this  cause  is  obviously 
likely  to  be  protracted,  continuing  for  weeks  or  months,  unless  the 
tubercular  matter  is  eliminated  by  ulceration.  The  highly  vascu- 
lar and  delicate  lungs  of  the  young  child  are  very  liable  to  inflam- 
mation when  they  are  the  seat  of  tubercles,  and  as  the  tubercles 
are  disseminated,  the  pneumonia  is  commonly  more  extensive  than 
when  it  occurs  from  ordinary  causes.  In  fifteen,  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  cases,  there  was  pneumonia  aflfecting  portions  of  one  or 
more  lobes,  or  an  entire  lobe.  From  the  extent  and  position  of  the 
solidified  portions,  it  was  obvious  that  in  most  cases  the  inflamma- 
tion originated  from  the  irritating  eflfect  of  the  tubercular  matter, 
while  in  others  it  was  due  to  hypostatic  congestion,  occurring  in 
consequence  of  the  long-continued  recumbent  position  and  the  fee- 
bleness of  circulation.  In  these  fifteen  cases  the  seat  and  extent 
of  the  inflammation  were  as  follows: — 

Cmm. 

Nearly  entire  right  lung 2 

Nearly  entire  middle  and  lower  lobe 1 

Entire  left  upper  lobe 2 

A  considerable  part  of  both  lungs 1 

Posterior  parts  of  both  lower  lobes 4 

Posterior  part  of  left  lung 1 

Left  lower  lobe,  and  right  middle  and  lower  lobes         .        .  1 
Left  upper  lobe  (contained  a  large  cavity)  and  posterior  part 

of  left  lower  lobe 1 

Nodules  of  inflamed  lung  around  tubercles    ....  2 

The  inflammation  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases  was  due  to  hypo- 
stasis, as  it  occurred  in  depending  portions,  extended  but  little  into 
th«  lungs,  and  sustained  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  tubercle.  It 
was  in  the  stage  of  red,  or  more  rarely  of  gray,  hepatization. 
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In  seven  of  the  eases  there  were  pulmonary  cavities  as  large  in 
proportion  as  we  ordinarily  find  in  tuberculosis  of  the  adult.  The 
seat  of  one  was  in  the  right  lower  lobe ;  of  two,  the  left  upper 
lobe;  of  one,  the  right  upper  lobe;  of  another,  the  right  lung,  its 
exact  seat  not  stated ;  and  in  the  remaining  case  the  cavity,  which 
was  the  largest  of  all,  occupied  the  interior  of  all  three  lobes  on  the 
right  side.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  these  cavities  may  be  learned 
by  the  following  extracts  from  the  records.  1st  Case. — ^"  A  small 
superficial  cavity  communicating  on  one  side  with  a  bronchial 
tube,  and  on  the  other  side  with  a  small  circumscribed  collection 
of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity."  2d  Case. — "  Cavity  of  the  size  of  a 
hickory-nut."  3d  Case. — "Cavity  of  the  size  of  a  large  hickory- 
nut."  4th  Case. — "Cavity  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter." 
5th  Case. — "A  large  abscess."  6th  Case. — "The  cavity  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  left  upper  lobe."  7th  Case. — 
"About  half  the  right  lung  excavated  into  a  cavity  which  ex- 
tended through  the  three  lobes." 

Circumscribed  pleuritis,  produced  by  tubercles  underneath  the 
pleura,  was  observed  in  seven  cases.  It  was  ordinarily  attended 
by  little  exudation  except  the  fibrin,  but  in  one  case  a  sufficient 
amount  of  serum  had  been  exuded  to  compress  considerably  the 
lung.     Pus  was  not  observed  in  any  notable  quantity. 

Emphysema  was  present  in  several  cases,  chiefly  in  the  upper 
lobes,  sometimes  vesicular,  with  fulness  or  bulging  of  the  lung,  an 
ansemic  appearance  of  it,  and  doughy,  inelastic  feel.  In  other 
cases  emphysema  was  interstitial,  producing  little  bladders  of  air 
under  the  pleura,  especially  towards  the  root  of  the  lung,  or  sepa- 
rating the  lobules  by  wedge-shaped  or  irregular  interspaces  filled 
with  air.  In  one  case  air  had  escaped  from  an  emphysematous 
bladder  into  the  right  pleural  cavity,  causing  pneumothorax  and 
collapse  of  the  lung. 

Next  to  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  glands  are  more  frequently  dis- 
eased than  any  other  organs,  in  the  tuberculosis  of  infancy  and 
childhood.  They  undergo  the  successive  structural  changes  which 
characterize  glandular  inflammations,  namely,  hyperplasia,  and 
more  or  fewer  of  them  cheesy  degeneratipn  and  softening.  ^In  the 
state  of  hyperplasia  the  firmness  is  diminished,  and  they  have  a 
pale  flesh-color.  Cheesy  degeneration  commences  in  one  or  more 
points  in  the  gland,  sometimes  in  the  peripheral,  sometimes  in  the 
central  portion,  and  it  extends  till  the  whole  gland  presents  the 
well-known  cheesy  appearance.  When  the  gland  softens,  the  thick 
liquid  presents  a  puriform  appearance,  consisting  of  amorphous 
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matter,  fatty  particles,  and  the  shrivelled  and  disintegrated  cells 
of  the  gland.    Soon  pus  cells  occur,  and  their  number  increases. 

Microscopy  shows  no  anatomical  difference  between  the  hyper- 
plasia or  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  occurring 
from  inflammation,  and  that  from  tubercle ;  but  since  the  bronchial 
and  mesenteric  glands  are  not  often  cheesy  or  greatly  hyperplastic 
from  simple  inflammation,  and  are  commonly  not  only  greatly 
enlarged  but  cheesy  in  the  tuberculosis  of  young  children,  we  con- 
clude that  the  inflanmiation  which  gives  rise  to  this  hyperplasia 
and  degeneration  in  such  cases  is  of  a  tubercular  character. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  the  bronchial  glands  were  tuber- 
cular in  249  cases  in  children,  while  the  lungs  were  tubercular  in 
265  cases.  All  cheesy  glands,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  they  consi- 
dered tubercular.  In  4  of  the  36  cases  which  I  have  examined,  no 
record  was  preserved  of  the  state  of  the  bronchial  glands ;  in  one 
case  there  was  no  perceptible  hyperplasia  and  no  cheesy  degenera- 
tion; in  two  there  was  hyperplasia,  but  no  cheesy  degeneration, 
while  in  the  remaining  twenty-nine  cases  there  was  cheesy  degen- 
eration of  more  or  fewer  of  the  enlarged  glands,  or  parts  of  them, 
with  occasional  softening.  In  the  fact  that  the  bronchial  glands 
are  tubercular  and  enlarged,  we  have  an  explanation  in  part  of  the 
fact,  that  the  symptoms  in  the  tuberculosis  of  young  children  differ 
from  those  in  the  adult,  since  Louis  found  the  bronchial  glands 
tubercular  in  only  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  adult  cases  of 
tuberculosis  which  he  examined,  and  Lombard  in  only  nine  per 
cent.  A  gland  pressing  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  or  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  or  the  trachea,  may  give  rise  to  dyspnoea  and  a  cough ; 
or  on  the  descending  vena  cava  or  one  of  the  vense  innominatse,  to 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  meninges,  intra-cranial  serous  effusion, 
and  even  thrombosis  in  the  cranial  sinuses.  The  fact  that  a  soft- 
ened bronchial  gland  not  infrequently  is  eliminated  from  the  sys- 
tem, by  ulceration,  into  a  bronchial  tube  or  the  trachea,  is  well 
known.  In  one  case  which  I  observed  the  ulceration  had  destroyed 
portions  of  three  of  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  a  bronchus,  and  the 
aperture  was  plugged  by  a  cheesy  fragment  of  a  softened  gland 
which  protruded.  Occasionally,  it  is  stated  by  authors,  the  ulcera- 
tion is  into  one  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  mediastinum,  or  even 
into  the  oesophagus. 

In  no  case  did  I  find  tubercles  in  the  heart  or  pericardium, 
though  they  have  been  observed  in  rare  instances  in  the  latter. 
The  mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged  by  hyperplasia,  and  more  or 
less  cheesy,  in  30  cases ;  in  their  normal  state,  to  appearance,  in 
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two  cases,  and  in  the  remaining  four  cases  their  condition  was  not 
stated.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  mesenteric  glands  were  smaller 
and  less  cheesy  than  the  bronchial,  but  in  a  few  instances  they 
were  larger  than  the  bronchial  and  more  cheesy. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  as  bearing  on  the  causative  relation  of 
these  glands  to  tubercles,  that  not  infrequently  the  amount  of  hy- 
perplasia and  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  former  was  very  consi- 
derable, while  the  tubercles  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere  were  small, 
even  minute,  semi-transparent,  and  evidently  of  recent  formation. 

Abdominal  Viscera. — In  children,  tubercles  in  the  solid  organs  of 
the  abdomen  rarely  give  rise  to  appreciable  symptoms,  as  they  are 
small  and  disseminated,  not  impairing  materially  the  function  of  the 
part  in  which  they  are  located.  On  the  other  hand,  peritoneal  and 
intestinal  tubercles,  and  the  enlarged  and  cheesy  mesenteric  glands, 
give  rise  to  symptoms  wh  ich  require  description.  The  most  frequent 
seat  of  peritoneal  tubercles  is  upon  the  attached  surface  of  the  peri- 
toneum, where  they  are  formed  from  the  connective  tissue.  They 
are  distinctly  seen  through  the  peritoneum,  and  cause  some  pro- 
minence of  it.  Exceptionally  their  seat  is  upon  its  free  surface. 
Every  portion  of  the  peritoneum,  whether  visceral,  parietal,  or 
omental,  is  liable  to  tubercles,  but  general  tuberculization  of  so 
extensive  a  surface  does  not  occur  in  any  one  case.  The  tubercles 
are  spherical  or  lenticular,  and  most  of  them  small.  Sometimes 
they  are  very  numerous,  but  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. 
They  are  gray  or  yellow,  according  to  the  age.  Peritoneal  tuber- 
cles often  produce  circumscribed  peritonitis,  causing  adhesion  of 
opposite  surfaces.  The  tubercles  in  themselves  cannot  be  detected 
by  palpation ;  but  masses  or  plaques  composed  of  tubercles  and  in- 
flammatory products  are  sometimes  so  large  that  they  can  be  felt 
through  the  abdominal  walls. 

The  symptoms  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  are  attributable,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  peritonitis.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated 
abdominal  tenderness  or  pain,  meteorism,  ascites — usually  slight — 
and  derangement  of  the  bowels,  commonly  diarrhoea.  As  tuber- 
cles in  this  situation  occur,  in  most  cases,  subsequently  to  tuber- 
cles elsewhere,  the  symptoms  which  have  been  described  are  asso- 
ciated with  and  are  subordinate  to  others. 

Stoinaeh  and  Intestines. — ^The  most  common  seat  of  gastro-intes- 
tinal  tubercles  is  the  small  intestine,  and  more  frequently  its  lower 
portion,  near  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  than  its  upper  or  central.  They 
are  rare  in  the  duodenum  or  contiguous  part  of  the  jejunum.    They 
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are  developed  ordinarily  in  the  connective  tissue,  either  that  lying 
under  the  mucous  or  the  serous  surface. 

Gastro-intestinal  tubercles  are  often  accompanied  by  ulceration 
of  the  adjacent  mucous  membrane.  But  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases  there  is  probably  no  causative  relation  of  the  tubercles 
to  the  ulcers,  for  ulceration  of  this  membrane  is  not  infrequent  in 
the  tuberculosis  of  children,  when  there  are  no  tubercles  in  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  The  following  statistics  of 
Rilliet  and  Barthez,  relating  to  this  point,  will  aid  in  an  under- 
standing of  the  symptoms: — 

Tubercles  in  walls  of  stomach,  7  cases,  i  ^^*^  ^^^^''^^  ®  ^«^- 

I  without  "     1  case. 

Ulcers  of  gastric  mucous  membrane,  without  gastric  tubercles,  14  cases. 

Tubercles  in  small  intestines,  82  cases,  i  ^^^^  "^^®"'  '^^  *^^®- 

(without  "    12    *' 

Ulcers  without  tubercles  in  small  intestines,  51  cases. 

Tubercles  in  large  intestine,  15  cases,  i  ^^^^  ^^^"'  ^^  ^^*^®* 

*  '   (without  "      5    ** 

Ulcers  in  large  intestine,  without  tubercles,  47  cases. 

The  ulcers  have  vascular,  thickened,  and  infiltrated  borders. 
Their  diameters  vary  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch  or  more,  and  their 
general  form  is  circular,  or,  if  two  or  more  unite,  irregular.  Tuber- 
cular ulcers  of  the  stomach  are  mostly  in  the  great  curvature,  those 
of  the  small  intestines  in  the  ileum  and  lower  part  of  the  jejunum, 
and  those  of  the  large  intestine  in  the  coecum. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  the  principal  abdominal 
viscera  in  the  36  cases: — 

Liver.       Spleen.      Kidne7t. 

Tubercular 12  22  1^ 

Non-tubercular 16  6  21 

Not  stated 8  8  14 

Fatty 5  0  0 

In  no  instance  did  I  observe  tubercular  softening  in  the  abdomi- 
nal organs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  tubercles  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidneys  were  still  in  the  first  stage.  In  the  five  cases 
in  which  the  liver  was  recorded  fatty,  this  state  of  the  organ  was 
obvious  to  the  sight,  as  it  is  in  tuberculosis  of  the  adult.  A 
moderate  excess  of  fat  in  the  hepatic  cells  may  have  been  present 
in  some  of  the  other  cases,  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  be  apprecia- 
ble without  the  microscope.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  five 
cases  in  which  the  liver  was  recorded  fatty,  this  organ  contained  no 
tubercles.  The  spleen  is  seen  to  have  been  the  most  frequent  seat 
of  tubercles  of  all  the  viscera,  except  the  lungs.    In  fourteen  cases 
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the  intestines  were  examined;  and  in  five,  tubercles  discovered 
developed  in  the  connective  tissue.     The  intestinal  tubercles  were^ 
small,  and  ulceration  had  occurred  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
covered  them. 

The  brain  was  examined  in  fifteen  cases.  In  twelve  cases  the 
amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  varied  from  5s8  to  v,  by  estimation. 
In  two  others  the  records  state  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  this  fluid,  the  exact  quantity  not  being  given,  while  in  the  re- 
maining case  congestion  of  the  brain  and  meninges  was  noticed, 
but  nothing  was  recorded  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  cerebro- 
spinal liquid.  The  increase  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  tubercu- 
losis is  attributable  to  wasting  of  the  brain,  a  hydrocephalus  ex 
vacuo^  and  in  some  cases  to  passive  congestion  and  serous  transuda- 
tion, due  to  feeble  circulation,  or  obstructed  flow  from  the  pressure 
of  bronchial  glands  on  the  vessels  within  the  thorax,  as  already 
stated. 

Tubercles  were  present  in  the  pia  mater  in  three  cases:  in  two 
with  fibrinous  exudation;  in  the  other  without  fibrin  or  other 
evidence  of  inflammation..  .  . 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  tuberculosis  of  children  arise  in 
part  from  the  diathesis,  and  in  part  from  the  tubercles.  Before 
the  period  of  tubercles,  there  are  signs  of  failing  health,  such  as 
loss  of  appetite,  flabbiness  of  the  soft  parts,  or  emaciation,  lassi- 
tude, and  loss  of  strength.  These  symptoms  continue  after  the 
formation  of  tubercles,  and  increase. 

The  features  are  ordinarily  pallid,  but  during  the  paroxysms 
of  fever,  to  which  tubercular  patients  are  subject,  they  may  be 
flushed.  Lividity  of  the  features,  due  to  imperfect  decarboniza- 
tion  of  the  blood,  occurs,  if  there  are  enlarged  bronchial  glands 
which  compress  the  .vessels  within  the  thorax,  or  if  there  is  ex- 
tensive pulmonary:tUbeTCulization,  or  pulmonary  tuberculization, 
whether  extensive  or  not,  which  is  complicated  by  capillary  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia. 

The  skin  is  nearly  natural,  or  it  loses  its  flexibility  and  softness, 
and  becomes  dry  and  rough.  In  some  patients  there  is,  at  times, 
general  or  partial  furfur^oepus  desquamation  of  the  skin,  duo  to 
exaggerated  developmenfiof  the  epidermis.  Children,  like  adults, 
notwithstanding  the  general  dryness,  of  the  surface,  are  liable  to 
perspirations  at  night  and  in  sleep.  This  symptom  is  less  frequent 
at  the  commencement  than  ati  an '  advanced  period,  and  in  acute 
than  in  chronic  cases,  in  the  very  young,  namely,  those  under  three 
or  four  months,  than  in  older  children.     It  is  more  abundant  about 
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the  head  and  limbs  than  elsewhere,  and  is  sometimes  confined  to 
these  parts. 

Anasarca  is  not  infrequent.  It  sometimes  arises  from  obstructed 
circulation,  in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  thoracic  vessels 
by  enlarged  lymphatic  glands ;  in  other  cases  it  is  due  to  dimin- 
ished plasticity  of  the  blood,  a  result  of  the  tubercular  cachexia. 
The  latter  is  the  more  common  cause.  It  is  not  an  important 
symptom,  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  serous  transudation, 
and  the  character  of  the  parts  in  which  it  occurs. 

Emaciation,  already  alluded  to,  is  early,  constant,  and  progres- 
sive. Under  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months  it  is  less  marked  than 
in  older  children,  many  preserving  considerable  rotundity  of  fea- 
tures and  form  even  in  advanced  tuberculosis.  The  failure  of  the 
strength  corresponds  in  amount  and  progress  with  the  emaciation. 
Slight  at  first,  and  exhibited  only  by  a  degree  of  lassitude,  it  gra- 
dually increases,  till  for  weeks  before  death  the  little  patient  is 
fatigued  by  the  ordinary  muscular  movements,  and  is  disposed  to 
keep  quiet. 

The  nervous  system  is  not  ordinarily  affected  except  in  cases  of 
intra-cranial  tubercles.  In  acute  tuberculosis,  or  tuberculosis  com- 
plicated by  severe  inflammation,  there  may  be  agitation  and  deli- 
rium, especially  at  night. 

In  most  patients  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  buccal  cavity 
presents  its  normal  appearance,  with  the  exception  of  a  moist  fur 
upon  the  tongue,  and  a  paler  hue  than  normal  of  its  surface  gene- 
rally. In  acute  tuberculosis,  and  in  cases  complicated  by  inflam- 
mation, the  tongue  is  sometimes  dry  and  brown.  The  appetite 
may  be  normal  till  the  close  of  life,  or  it  is  poor  or  changeable. 
Occasionally  it  is  increased,  although  the  disease  is  progressing. 
The  bowels  are  regular  or  relaxed.  Diarrhoea  may  be  a  prominent 
symptom,  even  when  there  are  no  intestinal  tubercles  or  ulceration. 
Meteorism  and  fulness  of  the  abdomen  are  common. 

Fever,  constant,  but  usually  with  evening  exacerbations,  is  rarely 
absent.  It  continues  for  weeks  or  months.  During  the  exacerba- 
tion the  pulse  rises  to  120, 140,  or  even  to  180  beats  per  minute, 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  exaltation  of  the  temperature,  which 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  without  inflammatory  complication, 
ranges  from  100°  to  102°  or  103°.  The  fever  is  a  symptom  of 
diagnostic  value  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  disease,  though  it 
does  not  indicate  the  seat  of  the  tubercles. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  now  described,  there  are  special 
symptoms,  due  to  tuberculization  of  the  different  organs.    In  young 
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children,  on  account  of  the  fact  already  referred  to,  namely,  the 
tendency  to  a  generalization  of  tubercles,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  blend- 
ing of  the  symptoms  which  arise  from  different  organs,  but  with 
care  it  is  not  difficult  in  most  instances  to  isolate  and  refer  them 
to  their  proper  source.  The  following  are  the  symptoms  which 
arise  from  tuberculization  of  the  more  important  organs.  1st.  En- 
CEPHALON.  The  symptoms  produced  by  tubercles  of  the  encephalon 
vary  according  to  their  seat  and  size,  and  the  structural  changes  in 
surrounding  parts  to  which  they  give  rise.  Meningeal  tubercles, 
which  are  located  for  the  most  part  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater, 
and  ,by  preference  along  the  course  of  the  small  arteries,  are  ordi- 
narily small,  not  more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  they  may 
remain  latent  for  a  considerable  time.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  they  sooner  or  later  cause  meningitis,  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  well  known  and  need  not  be  described.  But  tubercles 
in  this  situation  do  sometimes  give  rise  to  symptoms  when  there  is 
no  meningeal  inflammation.  They  occasion  congestion  of  the  sur- 
rounding vessels,  and  serous  transudation,  and  if  developed  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  pia  mater  they  may  produce  symptoms  by 
encroaching  upon  and  irritating  the  brain ;  for  they  are  sometimes 
flo  much  imbedded  in  the  convolutions  that  careful  examination  is 
required  in  order  to  determine  that  they  are  meningeal,  and  not 
cerebral.  Among  these  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  headache, 
frontal  or  occipital,  sometimes  intermittent,  nausea,  melancholy, 
and  in  certain  cases  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  serous  transu- 
dation. 

The  symptoms  of  cerebral  are  in  part  similar  to  those  of  menin- 
geal tubercles,  but  in  most  cases  others  of  a-  neuropathic  character 
are  present,  which  serve  for  differential  diagnosis.  The  differences 
as  regards  the  symptoms  of  different  patients  affected  with  cerebral 
tubercles  are  attributable  in  part  to  the  fact  that  their  size  and 
rapidity  of  growth  vary,  but  more  to  the  difference  in  their  seat ; 
for  any  part  of  the  brain  may  be  the  seat  of  tubercles,  though  cer- 
tain portions,  as  the  cerebellum,  are  more  frequently  affected  than 
others. 

The  child  with  cerebral  tubercles  is  quiet,  but  irritable  and  easily 
excited.  Delirium  is  not  common,  but  many  before  the  close  of 
life  exhibit  a  degree  of  mental  dulness.  The  headache,  common 
in  cases  of  cerebral  as  well  as  meningeal  tubercles,  may  be  nearly 
general,  or  it  is  frontal,  parietal,  or  occipital,  according  to  the  seat 
of  the  tubercles.  It  is  often  lancinating,  often  intermittent. 
Clonic  convulsions  occur  towards  the  close  of  life.    Exception- 
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ally  they  are  among  the  earliest  symptoms.  Observations  have 
failed  to  establish  any  relation  between  the  seat  of  the  tubercles 
and  the^ocalization  of  the  convulsions.  The  convulsions  may  be 
unilateral,  while  the  tubercles  are  in  both  hemispheres ;  or  general, 
while  the  tubercles  are  on  one  side  only. 

The  severity  and  duration  of  the  convulsive  attacks,  and  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  vary 
greatly  in  different  patients.  They  have  been  attributed  to  soften- 
ing of  the  cerebral  substance,  which  sometimes  occurs  immediately 
around  the  tubercles,  to  local  congestions  excited  by  them,  and  also 
to  serous  effusion  in  the  ventricles.  The  convulsions,  sooner  or 
later,  end  in  paralysis  or  coma. 

Contraction^  or  tonic  convulsion  of  certain  muscles,  is  sometimes 
observed.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and 
of  one  or  both  of  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  a  late  symptom.  It 
occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  softening  around  the  tuber- 
cles, and  usually  in  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side. 

Paralysis  is  also  a  late,  but  not  an  unfrequent  symptom.  It  is 
preceded  by  headache,  and  sometimes,  as  already  stated,  by  con- 
vulsions. Occurring  as  a  symptom  of  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  it 
is  due  either  to  pressure  on  a  cranial  nerve,  or  to  compression  and 
perhaps  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance.  The  paralysis  may  be 
paraplegic,  commencing  as  feebleness  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
increasing  until  it  becomes  complete,  or  a  more  or  less  complete 
hemiplegia.  In  paraplegia  due  to  tubercles  of  the  brain,  the  cere- 
bellum is,  as  a  rule,  their  seat,  while  paralysis  of  one  side,  or  of 
certain  muscles  of  one  side-,  indicates  tubercles  of  the  opposite  cere- 
bral hemisphere;  but  there  are  exceptions.  Paralysis  of  the  third 
cranial  nerve  gives  rise  to  ptosis,  of  the  sixth  to  paralysis  of  the 
external  motor  nerves  of  the  eye,  and  therefore  to  internal  stra- 
bismus. 

Feebleness  or  loss  of  vision,  inequality,  oscillation,  and  finally 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  are  not  infrequent  symptoms  of  tubercu- 
losis of  the  brain,  and  they  possess  great  diagnostic  value.  Atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve,  causing  amaurosis,  sometimes  results  from  tuber- 
cles as  well  as  other  tumors  of  the  brain.  Atrophy  of  this  nerve 
occurs  not  only  when  the  tubercles  are  so  located  as  to  press  on  the 
optic  tract,  in  which  case  the  explanation  is  apparent,  but  also,  in 
certain  patients,  when  the  tubercles  are  in  other  parts  of  the  brain. 
In  these  last  cases  it  is  thought  by  Brown-S^uard  and  others  that 
the  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  nerve  is  due  to  contraction  of  its 
nutrient  vessels,  produced  by  the  tubercles  through  reflex  action. 
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In  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  respira- 
tory, circulatory,  and  digestive  systems  are  either  absent  or  are 
quite  subordinate  to  those  of  a  neuropathic  character.  Slowness 
of  the  pulse,  with  or  without  intermittence,  has  sometimes  been 
observed,  and  it  is  therefore  a  symptom  of  some  diagnostic  value. 
Towards  the  close  of  life  both  pulse  and  respiration  are  apt  to  be 
accelerated.  Vomiting,  constipation,  and  retraction  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  are  so  common  in  meningitis,  are  only  occasional 
symptoms. 

Bronchial  Glands. — ^During  the  progress  of  tuberculosis,  hyper- 
plasia, cheesy  degeneration,  and  softening  may  occur  of  various 
lymphatic  glands  throughout  the  body,  but  the  bronchial  and 
mesenteric  are  not  only  those  which  are  most  frequently  aftected, 
but  they  are  the  only  glands,  unless  in  exceptional  instances,  which 
materially  increase  the  danger  or  give  rise  to  special  symptoms. 
These  symptoms  either  have  a  mechanical  cause,  namely,  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  enlarged  glands  on  contiguous  parts,  or  they 
are  due  to  softening  of  the  glands  and  consecutive  inflammation 
and  ulceration. 

The  following  are  the  principal  symptoms  due  to  compression. 
Some  of  them  are  not  infrequent;  others  are  rare.     Compression 
of  the  pulmonary  veins  retards  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  lungs  to 
the  left  auricle,  giving  rise  to  congestion,  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
(Bdema  of  the  lungs,  with  sanguineous  extravasations  into  the  lung 
substance,  congestion  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  hepatic 
veins,  and  of  the  systemic  capillaries  generally.     Compression  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  or  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  which  is 
the  motor  nerve  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  produces  a  cough  which 
is  apt  to  be  spasmodic,  and  modifies  the  voice.     The  cough  resem- 
bles that  of  pertussis,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  it,  but  it  is  not  so 
violent  or  protracted.    The  voice,  clear  and  natural  at  first,  becomes 
by  degrees  hoarse  or  feeble  from  deficient  innervation  of  the  laryn- 
geal muscles. 

An  enlarged  gland,  or  mass  of  glands,  lying  against  the  trachea 
or  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes  (this  may  occur  with  tubes  up  to  the 
third  or  fourth  division),  and  pressing  its  walls  inward,  obviously 
obstructs  more  or  less  the  current  of  air.  If  there  is  considerable 
obstruction,  a  loud  sonorous  rale  is  produced,  which  is  heard  dis- 
tinctly at  a  distance  from  the  chest,  obscuring  other  rales.  It  is 
loudest  when  the  patient  is  agitated,  and  it  sometimes  intermits. 
Feeble  respiratory  murmur,  dyspnoea,  and  a  cough  are  not  infre- 
quent in  bronchial  phthisis.    Diminished  intensity  of  the  respira- 
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tory  murmur  is  general  or  partial,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  Com- 
pression. It  has  been  most  frequently  observed  at  the  summit  of 
the  lungs.  In  certain  patients  this  symptom  is  not  constant,  the 
respiration  being  for  a  time  feeble  and  then  normal.  The  dyspncea 
may  be  a  prominent  and  distressing  symptom,  the  ate  nasi  dilating, 
and  the  infra-mammary  region  sinking  with  each  inspiration.  The 
cough  which  occurs  when  a  gland  presses  on  the  trachea  or  bron- 
chial tube,  is  due  to  the  tracheitis  or  bronchitis  to  which  the  pres- 
sure gives  rise.  If  ulceration  occur  at  the  point  of  pressure,  the 
cough  continues  as  long  as  the  ulcer  remains.  Compression  of  the 
large  veins  within  the  thorax,  which  return  blood  from  the  head 
and  upper  extremities,  causes  more  or  less  congestion  of  these  parts, 
with,  perhaps,  transudation  of  serum  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
^tissue,  and  within  the  cranium.  Rarely  a  softened  gland  by  ulcera- 
tion gives  rise  to  other  symptoms  than  those  mentioned,  namely, 
hemorrhage  by  ulceration  into  a  vessel,  or  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis 
if  the  ulceration  is  towards  the  lungs. 

Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient  affected  with  bron- 
chial phthisis  is  not  unusual.  It  may  be  permanent,  but  .in  most 
patients  it  is  temporary,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  the 
symptoms  are  as  severe  as  before.  The  improvement  is  due  to  soft- 
ening and  elimination  of  a  gland  which  had  given  rise  to  symp- 
toms by  its  mechanical  effect,  or  by  the  inflammation  which  it  had 
excited. 

Physical  Signs. — ^These  are  absent  or  obscure  in  the  incipient 
disease,  when  the  glands  are  small,  and  they  are  most  marked  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  glands  are  so  large  as  to  press  on  the 
thoracic  walls,  since  the  glands  then  became  the  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  sounds  to  the  ear.  The  part  of  the  thorax  against 
which  they  most  frequently  press  is  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  from  the 
first  to  the  sixth,  and  each  side  of  the  vertebrae,  and  less  frequently 
the  upper  third  of  the  sternum.  -The  physical  signs  are  dulness  on 
percussion  over  the  interscapular  space,  and  perhaps,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  bronchial  respira- 
tion in  the  same  situations.  Occasionally  a  bruit  can  be  detected, 
due  to  the  pressure  of  a  gland  on  one  of  the  large  vessels  of  the 
chest. 

Lungs. — A  cough  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  persistent  of 
the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  so  rarely  absent, 
that  those  of  largest  experience  do  not  meet  with  more  than  one 
or  two  such  cases.  It  varies  in  severity  and  frequency.  If  the 
tuberculosis  is  acute  and  its  course  rapid,  the  cough,  even  from  its 
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commencement,  is  frequent,  so  as  to  weary  the  patient  and  deprive 
him  of  needed  rest.  But  in  ordinary  cases,  namely,  when  the  dis- 
ease is  chronic,  the  cough  commences  gradually,  attracting  little 
attention  hy  its  infrequency,  but  becoming  more  frequent  and 
painful  as  the  disease  advances. 

Ordinarily  the  cough  is  dry  in  the  first  weeks  or  months,  but  it 
becomes  looser  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  from  the  greater  amount 
of  bronchial  inflammation.  In  exceptional  instances  the  eough 
has  a  spasmodic  character,  like  that  produced  by  pressure  of  an 
enlarged  bronchial  gland  on  the  pneumogastric  or  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve.  This  occurs  from  the  accumulation  of  viscid  mucus 
in  one  or  more  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  usually  in  dilated  portions 
of  them,  from  which  it  is  with  difficulty  expectorated. 

The  respiration  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  accelerated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  tuberculization.  Tuberculization  of  a 
considerable  part  of  both  lungs  gives  rise  to  dyspncea,  especially 
when,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  bronchial,  pulmonary,  or  pleuritic 
inflammation  has  supervened.  Pneumonitis  or  pleuritis  gives  rise 
to  the  expiratory  moan,  and  as  these  inflammations,  when  induced 
by  tubercles,  are  protracted,  this  symptom  may  continue  for  weeks 
or  months. 

Patients  under  the  age  of  six  years  do  not  expectorate,  or  but 
rarely.  After  this  age  expectoration  is  not  common  in  the  com- 
mencement of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  in  the  confirmed  disease 
it  is  a  pretty  constant  attendant  of  the  cough.  Haemoptysis  is  also 
rare  under  the  age  of  six  years,  and  less  frequent  subsequently  than 
in  the  adult.  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  already  passive  congestion  of  the  lungs,  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  enlarged  bronchial  glands  in  the  manner  already  described. 
Patients  old  enough  to  make  known  the  subjective  symptoms, 
sometimes  complain  of  fugitive  pains  under  the  sternum  or  between 
the  shoulders. 

Physical  Signs. — In  young  children  the  physical  signs  of  in- 
cipient pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  wanting,  or  are  so  obscure  as 
not  to  be  readily  recognized.  This  is  due  to  the  small  size  and 
dissemination  of  the  tubercles.  In  older  children,  because,  as  a 
rale,  the  tubercles  are  aggregated,  and  are  more  frequently  at  the 
apices  of  the  lungs  than  elsewhere,  as  in  the  adult,  the  physical 
signs  appear  early,  and  are  readily  recognized.  In  the  advanced 
disease,  whether  in  infancy  or  childhood,  when  inflammation  and 
more  or  less  destruction  of  the  lung  substance  have  occurred,  the 
physical  signs,  so  far  from  being  obscure,  enable  us  in  most  cases, 
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in  connection  with  the  history,  to  make  an  immediate  and  positive 
diagnosis. 

In  most  children  affected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the 
irregular  and  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  produces  by  de- 
grees changes  in  the  shape  of  the  thorax,  which  are  apparent 
on  inspection.  In  some,  the  lungs  being  habitually  imperfectly 
inflated,  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs  is  increased,  and  the  thorax 
consequently  elongated,  while  its  antero-posterior  and  transverse 
diameters  are  diminished.  This  obviously  increases  the  convexity 
or  arch  of  the  diaphragm,  so  that  this  muscle  sometimes  lies  against 
the  thoracic  walls  as  high  as  the  ninth  or  even  eighth  rib.  If  the 
costal  cartilages  are  yielding,  there  is  anterior  flattening  of  the 
chest  and  depression  of  the  sternum;  if  they  are  firm,  on  account 
of  the  more  advanced  age,  the  chest  remains  circular. 

Another  shape  of  the  thorax  is  not  infrequent  in  feeble  tuber- 
cular children,  especially  infants,  who  have  suffered  from  repeated 
attacks  of  bronchitis.  It  occurs  also  in  the  non-tubercular,  if  the 
conditions  which  favor  it  are  present.  The  conditions  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  feebleness  of  the  patient,  with  diminished  force  of  respi- 
ration and  impaired  resiliency  of  the  ribs ;  and,  on  the  other,  ob- 
struction by  mucus  of  one  or  more  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Occlu- 
sion, more  or  less  complete,  of  a  bronchial  tube,  and  consequent 
obstruction  to  the  current  of  air,  produces  a  corresponding  degree 
of  collapse  in  the  portion  of  lung  to  which  the  tube  leads.  The 
portions  which  collapse  are,  in  most  cases,  the  lower  lobes,  and  the 
thin  anterior  margins  of  the  upper  lobes.  This  causes  lateral  de- 
pression of  the  lower  ribs,  except  such  as  are  pressed  outward  by 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  an  anterior  projection  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  sternum.  The  shape  of  the  thorax  in  these  cases  differs 
from  that  in  rachitis,  in  the  fact  that  the  lateral  depression  does 
not  extend  to  the  upper  ribs,  nor  does  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum 
project. 

Certain  precautions  should  be  observed  in  examining  the  chest 
by  percussion  and  auscultation.  The  child  should  sit  or  recline, 
with  the  arms  and  shoulders  in  the  same  position,  and  the  axis  of 
the  trunk  straight.  Inclination  of  the  trunk  to  either  side,  raising 
or  depressing  a  shoulder,  may  produce  an  appreciable  difference  in 
the  two  sides  as  regards  the  physical  signs.  Percussion  of  the  two 
sides  should  be  practised  at  the  same  stage  of  respiration.  A 
slight  difference  in  the  degree  of  resonance  does  not  aJBTord  proof  of 
disease,  unless  it  is  observed  at  different  examinations;  for  in  feeble 
children  it  often  happens  that  all  portions  of  the  lungs  do  not  ex- 
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pand  alike,  so  that  where  we  have  noticed  slight  dulness  at  one 
visit,  it  may  by  the  next  have  disappeared,  or  even  at  the  same 
visit  if  forcible  inspirations  are  excited. 

The  physical  signs  ascertained  by  palpation,  auscultation,  and 
percussion  are,  as  in  the  adult,  vocal  fremitus,  bronchial  respiration, 
bronchophony,  and  dulness  on  percussion.    In  those  cases  in  which 
the  tubercles  are  mainly  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  diminished  ex- 
pansion of  the  infra-clavicular  region  is  observed  during  inspira- 
tion, and  this  part  of  the  thoracic  wall  is  permanently  depressed, 
80  that  the  clavicles  are  unusually  prominent.     If  there  is  emphy- 
sema, this  flattening  does  not  occur,  or  is  slight.     Dulness  on  per- 
cussion, though  more  frequently  observed  in  the  infra-clavicular 
region  than  elsewhere,  may  be  present  in  diflferent  isolated  places. 
If  pneumonia  supervene,  the  dulness  not  infrequently  extends  over 
a  considerable  part  of  one  lung.     The  crack-pot  sound  is  often 
observed  on  percussion,  but  it  possesses  no  diagnostic  value.     It 
can  be  produced,  when  there  is  no  pulmonary  disease,  by  percussing 
over  a  bronchus. 

Bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  are  important  signs,  as 
indicating  solidification  of  the  lung,  but  they  do  not  show  whether 
the  solidification  is  tubercular  or  pneumonic,  or  the  two  conjoined. 
This  must  be  determined  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  extent  of 
surface  over  which  these  signs  are  heard,  and  their  persistence. 
When  the  tubercles  begin  to  soften,  and  the  lung  tissue  breaks  up, 
moist  rales  appear,  often  hoarse  and  gurgling,  obscuring  the  bron- 
chial respiration.  A  cavity  in  the  lung,  or  pneumothorax,  is 
attended  by  the  same  physical  signs  as  in  the  adult. 

Plsuba. — ^Little  need  be  said  in  reference  to  the  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  of  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura,  since  this  aftection  is 
in  most  instances  associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  is 
not  distinguishable  from  it.     But  now  and  then  the  pleural  tuber- 
cles are  numerous  and  large,  giving  rise  to  symptoms,  while  those 
of  the  lungs  are  small,  few,  and  without  symptoms,  or  attended  by 
symptomfi  which  are  quite  subordinate.     Either  the  costal  or  vis- 
ceral portion  of  the  pleura  may  be  the  seat  of  tubercles.     They  are 
developed  directly  under  the  pleura,  or  upon  its  free  surface.    They 
are  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  newly-formed  connective  tissue  which 
results  from  pleuritis.     Those  located  upon  the  free  surface,  or 
nnder  the  costal  pleura,  rarely  soften,  while  those  under  the  visceral 
pleura  sometimes  soften  and  cause  ulceration.     Occasionally  nu- 
merous aggregated  tubercles  form  a  firm  continuous  layer  upon  the 
surfece  of  the  pleura,  preventing,  if  upon  the  visceral  pleura,  full 
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expansion  of  the  lung.  This  may  give  rise  to  a  degree  of  dulness 
on  percussion,  and  feebleness  of  the  respiratory  murmur.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  in  this  form  of  tuberculosis,  the  symptoms  and 
physical  signs,  so  far  as  any  are  obsei'ved,  are  due  to  the  pleuritic 
inflammation  which  the  tubercles  excite. 

Stomach  and  Intestines. — The  symptoms  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  vary  according  to  the  seat  and  stage  of  the 
tubercles. 

Tubercles,  whether  gastric  or  intestinal,  are  not  at  first  accom- 
panied by  symptoms,  or  the  symptoms  are  obscure  and  ill-defined. 
Symptoms  arise  when  inflammation  occurs  in  the  adjacent  tissues. 
Diarrhoea  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  persistent  of  fhe  symp- 
toms. The  alvine  discharges  /are  brown  and  thin,  and  sometimes 
in  advanced  cases  very  offensive.  They  may  be  streaked  with 
blood  which  has  escaped  from  the  ulcers.  Intestinal  tubercles,  de- 
veloped immediately  underneath  the  peritoneal  coat,  sometimes 
cause  local  peritonitis,  usually  of  little  extent.  This  gives  rise  to 
circumscribed  pain,  tenderness,  and  more  or  less  meteorism. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  of 
symptoms  that  the  diagnosis  of  incipient  tuberculosis  is  much 
more  diflBlcult  in  children  than  adults.  Before  commencing  the 
examination,  it  is  advisable  to  learn  the  hereditary  tendencies  of 
the  family  and  the  history  of  the  patient,  especially  as  regards 
antecedent  diseases  or  debilitating  agencies,  and  the  duration  of 
the  symptoms. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  encephalon  is  diagnosticated  with  more 
difficulty  than  that  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  organs;  but 
certain  of  these  organs  are  in  most  cases  tubercular  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  are  affected  aids  in 
the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  meninges.  Among 
the  symptoms  which  possess  diagnostic  value  may  be  mentioned 
cephalalgia  and  more  or  less  fever,  with  exacerbations  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  and  at  a  more  advanced  period  strabis- 
mus, inequality  or  irregular  action  of  the  pupils,  impairment  of 
vision,  retraction  of  the  head,  and  convulsive  movements  or 
paralysis. 

In  certain  cases  careful  observation  and  discrimination  of  symp- 
toms are  requisite,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  arise  from 
intra-cranial  tubercles,  or  from  congestion  of  the  brain  caused  by 
obstruction  in  the  venous  circulation  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged 
bronchial  glands. 

The  diagnosis  of  bronchial  phthisis,  when  the  glands  are  still 
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small,  is  necessarily  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  symp- 
toms. When  they  have  increased  in  size  and  are  so  located  as  to 
press  on  the  pneumogastric  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  producing 
the  spasmodic  cough  already  described,  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  that  disease  and  pertussis  may  be  made  by  attention  to 
the  following  facts:  Bronchial  phthisis  occurs  singly,  and  is  non- 
contagious, while  pertussis  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  and  with  evi- 
dences of  contagion.  There  are  no  successive  stages,  namely,  those 
of  catarrh,  paroxysmal  cough,  and  decline,  as  in  that  disease,  and 
the  cough,  though  paroxysmal,  is  short,  and  without  hoop  or 
vomiting. 

In  feeble  children,  with  inherited  tubercular  diathesis,  emacia- 
tion, sweats,  and  a  chronic  cough,  with  the  absence  of  pulmonary 
symptoms,  should  excite  suspicions  that  the  bronchial  glands  are 
involved.  The  evidence  is  almost  conclusive  if  the  cough  becomes 
paroxysmal,  and  there  is  a  loud,  persistent,  tracheal,  or  bronchial 
lile. 

In  certain  of  the  patients  affected  with  this  form  of  the  disease, 
we  have  seen  that  the  prominent  symptoms  are  due  to  compression 
of  one  or  more  of  the  large  vessels  in  the  chest.  Compression  of 
these  vessels,  and  consequent  retarded  circulation,  may  be  con- 
fidently referred  to  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  since  aneurism, 
carcinomatous  or  other  tumors,  which  would  produce  a  similar 
result,  are  very  rare  before  puberty.  Sometimes  the  diagnosis  is 
rendered  certain  by  the  physical  signs  observed  by  auscultation, 
and  percussion  over  the  sternum  and  the  interscapular  space.  The 
condition  of  the  external  glands  should  also  be  observed,  as  those 
of  the  axilla,  neck,  and  groin. 

The  diagnosis  of  pulmonary,  though  more  readily  made  than 
that  of  intra-cranial  and  bronchial  tuberculosis,  is  often  difficult 
and  uncertain.  This  is,  in  part,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
tubercles  are  so  frequently  disseminated,  while  emaciation  and  a 
chronic  cough  are  not  infrequent  from  other  causes  than  tubercles. 
Rachitis,  intestinal  worms,  dentition,  simple  tracheal  or  bronchial 
inflammation,  may  be  attended  both  by  a  chronic  cough  and 
emaciation.  Caution  is  therefore  requisite  in  order  to  avoid  a 
grave  error  in  diagnosis.  Precipitancy  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful 
cases  is  worse  than  indecision,  and  it  is  often  best  to  postpone  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  till  the  case 
has  been  observed  for  a  few  days. 

The  significance  and  importance  of  the  symptoms,  physical  signs, 
and  other  facts  on  which  a  diagnosis  must  be  based,  have  already 
10 
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lieen  sufficiently  pointed  out.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact  in  certain  cases 
impossible,  to  discriminate  between  simple  cheesy  pneumonia  and 
cheesy  pneumonia  which  has  ended  in  the  formation  of  tubercles. 
The  patient  has  an  attack  of  catarrhal  pneumonia;  but,  instead  of 
absorption  of  the  inflammatory  product,  cheesy  infiltration  occurs, 
and  the  lung  in  places  becomes  infiltrated  with  pus,  softens,  and 
breaks  down.  The  patient  presents  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  of  phthisis.  He  may  recover  after  a  protracted  sickness,  or 
may  die.  The  disease  may,  and  often  does,  remain  a  pneumonia; 
but  this  is  a  condition  of  the  lungs  which  favors  the  development 
of  tubercles,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  tubercles  do  form 
in  the  last  weeks  of  life.  Though  the  diflferential  diagnosis  in  such 
cases  between  simple  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis  supervening  on 
pneumonia  is  impossible,  practically  the  discrimination  is  unim- 
portant, as  the  same  treatment  is  required. 

Advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  except  when  it  supervenes 
upon  pneumonia,  can  in  most  instances  be  readily  diagnosticated 
by  a  careful  examination.  Still,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  as  already 
jiointed  out,  that  certain  of  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  which 
occurring  in  the  adult  would  aftbrd  almost  positive  proof  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  in  children  not  infrequently  have  a  different 
origin. 

The  diagnosis  of  tubercles  in  the  abdominal  organs  is  facilitated 
by  the  presence  of  symptoms  which  indicate  at  the  same  time 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  Among  the  chief  diagnostic  signs  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  mentioned  meteorism  and  a 
degree  of  tenderness  on  pressure.  But  there  is  danger  of  mistaking 
the  tympanitic  state  of  the  intestines  common  in  ill-nourished  in- 
fants and  the  rachitic,  or  the  fulness  due  to  enlarged  spleen  or 
liver,  to  that  occasioned  by  peritoneal  tuberculization,  and  vice 
versa.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
accompanying  symptoms,  and  the  shape  and  feel  of  the  abdomen, 
usually  suffice  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  In  simple  gaseous  disten- 
sion of  the  abdomen  there  is  an  absence  of  the  symptoms,  general 
and  local,  which  attend  tuberculosis;  rachitis  occurs  at  an  earlier 
age  than  peritoneal  tuberculosis,  and  digital  examination,  aided  by 
percussion,  enables  us  to  diagnosticate  enlargement  of  the  liver  or 
spleen. 

Tubercular  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  cannot  be 
positively  diagnosticated  when  they  are  small.  When  they  have 
attained  such  a  size  that  they  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal 
walls,  palpation  in  connection  with  the  history  and  symptoms  of  tu- 
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berculosis  suffices  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  The  glandular  tumors 
can  be  diagnosticated  from  other  tumors  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
tender  on  pressure,  and  occupy  the  umbilical  region,  while  fecal 
tumors  are  not  tender,  and  are  located  in  the  iliac  or  lumbar  region. 
Gastro-intestinal  tuberculosis  cannot  be  positively  diagnosticated. 
Protracted  diarrhoea,  or  frequent  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  not  readily 
controlled  by  medicine,  and  occurring  in  tubercular  cases,  are 
probably  associated  with  intestinal  ulceration ;  but  in  only  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  of  ulceration  are  there  also  tubercles  in  the  walls 
of  the  intestines. 

Prognosis. — Death  is  the  ordinary  result  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
child,  as  it  is  in  the  adult ;  but  now  and  then  one  recovers.  Hos- 
pital statistics  show  that  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  is 
from  three  to  seven  months.  Under  favorable  circumstances  it  is 
more  protracted,  even  to  two  or  three  years.  Those  succumb 
soonest  who  inherit  a  strongly-marked  tubercular  diathesis,  live  in 
damp,  dark,  and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  and  whose  diet  is  scanty 
or  of  poor  quality.  Therefore  in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  city 
tuberculosis  presents  a  worse  form  and  pursues  a  more  rapid  course 
than  among  families  in  better  circumstances. 

Favorable  prognostic  signs  are  absence  of  tubercular  diathesis, 
good  appetite  and  general  health,  with  little  emaciation,  infrequency 
of  cough,  with  respiration,  pulse,  and  temperature  nearly  normal. 
Such  sj^mptoms  may  afford  hope  of  recovery  with  judicious  regi- 
menal and  therapeutic  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  symp- 
toms are  grave,  death  is  inevitable,  unless  in  bronchial  phthisis,  in 
which,  even  when  there  is  considerable  urgency  of  symptoms,  the 
offending  gland  is  sometimes  eliminated  by  softening  and  ulcera- 
tion, and  the  patient  improves  temporarily,  if  he  does  not  ulti- 
mately recover.  Complete  and  permanent  recovery  is,  however, 
quite  exceptional. 

Death  in  tuberculosis  of  children  may  occur  from  exhaustion 
induced  by  the  general  disease,  or  from  the  local  effect  of  the 
tubercles.  Thus,  in  intra-cranial  tuberculosis  it  may  result  from 
coma;  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  from  dyspnoea,  though  more  fre- 
quently from  exhaustion;  in  that  of  the  bronchial  glands,  from 
coma,  dyspnoea,  exhaustion,  or  even  from  hemorrhage ;  in  that  of 
the  abdominal  organs,  from  peritonitis  or  protracted  diarrhoea. 

Treatment.  Prophylactic. — Though  tuberculosis  is  so  obstinate 
and  fatal,  it  is  often  in  our  power,  if  forewarned,  to  avert  it.  A 
nursing  infant,  whose  mother  has  the  disease,  should  be  immedi- 
ately taken  from  the  breast  and  intrusted  to  a  wet-nurse.     Tlic 
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health  of  the  mother  as  well  as  infant  requires  this.  If  the  father 
has  the  disease,  and  the  mother's  milk  is  inadequate  or  of  poor 
quality,  and  the  infant  is  under  the  age  of  six  months,  the  same 
change  should  be  made,  rather  than  supply  the  deficiency  by  arti- 
ficial feeding.  Children  who  are  weaned  should  have  plain  but 
nutritious  and  easily  digested  diet,  a  part  of  which  should  be  milk. 
If  the  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  is  strong,  a  little  alcoholic  stim- 
ulant may  be  allowed  three  or  four  times  daily  in  the  milk,  though 
with  the  risk  of  creating  an  appetite  for  it.  To  an  infant  two  or 
three  drops  of  Bourbon  whisky  may  be  given  for  each  month  of 
its  age,  and  to  children  of  three  to  five  years  a  teaspoonful.  Resi- 
dence in  an  airy  and  salubrious  locality,  out-door  exercise,  a  scru- 
pulous avoidance  of  exposure  by  which  a  cold  might  be  contracted, 
are  necessary  in  order  to  the  continued  latency  of  the  diathesis. 
Loss  of  flesh  or  ap})etite,  or  other  evidences  of  failing  health,  indi- 
cate the  need  of  additional  measures  of  a  therapeutic  character. 
Iron,  with  cod-liver  oil,  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  elixir  of  cal- 
isaya  bark,  or  other  tonic,  should  be  employed  in  connection  with 
the  alcoholic  stimulant  and  suitable  regimen.  By  the  employment 
of  such  precautionary  measures  as  soon  as  indicated,  multitudes  of 
children  might  be  saved  from  this  disease  who  now  perish. 

Curative. — The  treatment  of  the  general  disease  should  be  the 
same  in  children  as  in  adults.  The  medicinal  curative  agents 
which  are  required  in  ordinary  cases  are  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  or  other 
tonic,  and  an  alcoholic  stimulant  given  three  or  four  times  daily. 
The  oil  is  less  unpleasant  and  more  readily  taken  when  combined 
with  the  stimulant.  An  eligible  mixture  is  equal  parts  of  cod- 
liver  oil  and  wine  of  iron,  or  cod-liver  oil  with  half  its  quantity  of 
Bourbon  whisky,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  chloride  of 
iron.  It  should  be  given  after  nursing  or  the  meals.  At  the  age 
of  one  year  two  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iron  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
cod-liver  oil  would  constitute  an  ordinary  dose. 

If  the  cod-liver  oil  is  not  tolerated,  or  if  it  impairs  the  appe- 
tite, it  should  be  discontinued.  In  cases  of  diarrhoea  it  is  of  little 
or  no  benefit,  and  may  do  harm.  Under  such  circumstances  pa- 
tients sometimes  do  better  with  simple  regimenal  measures,  aided 
by  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  one  of  the  least  unpleasant  of  the 
tonics,  as  wine  of  iron  or  the  calisaya  bark.  The  regimen  already 
recommended  for  prevention,  is  also  required  as  a  part  of  the  cura- 
tive treatment. 

Certain  modifications  of  treatment  are  demanded  on  account  of 
the  localization  of  the  tubercles.     Intra-cranial  tuberculosis,  as  soon 
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as  diagnosticated,  should  be  treated  by  pretty  decided  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  though,  unfortunately,  there  is  little  prospect 
of  improvement.  The  glandular  disease,  whether  bronchial  or 
mesenteric,  requires  the  iodide  of  iron,  with  or  without  that  of 
potassium.  Pneumonitis  or  pleuritis,  so  frequent  a  complication 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  requires  emollient  poultices,  with  mode- 
rate counter-irritation,  and  the  judicious  use  of  opiates  with  stim- 
ulants. The  peritonitis  occurring  in  abdominal  tuberculosis,  which 
is  usually  circumscribed,  is  best  treated  by  fomentations  and  poul- 
tices, with  opiates,  and  the  diarrhoea  bj'  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and 
chalk,  five  to  ten  grains  of  each,  or  the  bismuth  with  Dover's 
powder;  or  a  more  active  astringent. 


CHAPTER  TV. 


SYPHILIS. 


Syphilis  in  infancy  and  childhood  presents  itself  under  two  forms, 
namely,  the  congenital  and  acquired ;  the  former  is  the  more  fre- 
quent. 

Etiology. — Congenital  syphilis  may  be  derived  from  either  father 
or  mother.      Either  parent,  having  previously  had  syphilis,  may 
transmit  it  to  the  offspring,  although  at  the  time  free  from  syphi- 
litic symptoms.    The  mother,  healthy  at  the  time  of  conception, 
but  infected  with  syphilis  prior  to  the  eighth  month  of  gestation, 
may  communicate  the  disease  to  the  foBtus;  syphilis  contracted  in 
the  eighth  or  ninth  month  does  not  affect  the  foetus.     If  both  pa- 
rents have  syphilis,  the  infant  is  almost  necessarily  syphilitic;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  only  one  parent  is  affected,  the  infant  may  or 
may  not  be  contaminated.     Sometimes,  with  such  parentage,  a 
part  of  the  children  are  syphilitic,  and  a  part  healthy. 

Acquired  syphilis  in  infancy  and  childhood  may  be  received 
through  primary  lesions— that  is,  by  reception  of  the  virus  from  a 
chancre  or  bubo;  or  it  may  be  derived  from  certain  of  the  secondary 
lesions.  Inoculation  by  primary  lesions  may  occur  at  the  birth  of 
the  infant,  from  a  syphilitic  sore  in  the  vagina  or  upon  the  vulva 
of  the  mother;  inoculation  in  this  manner  is,  however,  rare.  Chil- 
dren may  also  receive  the  virus  from  primary  lesions  on  the  persons 
of  nurses  or  companions.     Infection  in  this  manner  is  sometimes 
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accidental,  and  sometimes  the  result  of  criminal  conduct.  A  chancre 
on  the  breast  of  the  wet-nurse  not  very  infrequently  communicates 
syphilis  to  the  nursling. 

The  contagiousness  of  "secondary  manifestations,"  for  a  long 
time  doubted,  is  now  fully  established.  Syphilis  may  be  communi- 
cated by  the  secretion  or  exudation  of  a  mucous  patch,  or  a  second- 
ary sore.  Hence  the  danger  of  lactation  by  unhealthy  wet-nurses, 
though  they  present  no  symptoms  of  recent  syphilis.  Excoriations 
or  sores  upon  the  nipple  or  breast  of  an  infected  wet-nurse  may 
communicate  the  disease  to  the  nursling;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
mucous  tubercles  or  fissures  upon  the  lips  or  tongue  of  the  infected 
infant  may  be  the  means  of  contaminating  a  healthy  wet-nurse. 
Many  such  cases  are  now  contained  in  the  records  of  medicine. 
Vaccination  by  means  of  the  scab  is  also  a  mode  by  which  consti- 
tutional syphilis  may  be  communicated.  For  further  particulars  in 
reference  to  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  remarks  on 
vaccination. 

Clinical  History. — Syphilis  occurring  in  the  foetus  often  destroys 
its  life  and  produces  miscarriage.  The  foetus  has  a  shrivelled  and 
diseased  appearance,  its  skin  peels,  the  liver  is  occasionally  indu- 
rated, and  abscesses  with  spots  of  inflammation  are  sometimes  ob- 
served in  the  thymus  gland.  So  frequently  is  syphilis  a  cause  of 
non-viability,  that,  as  Trousseau  has  remarked,  this  disease  should 
be  suspected  as  the  cause  whenever  a  woman  repeatedly  aborts. 
Abortion  from  syphilis  commonly  occurs  at  or  about  the  sixth 
month  of  gestation. 

The  viable  infant,  affected  with  syphilis,  ordinarily  presents,  at 
birth,  no  symptoms  or  appearances  which  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
disease  with  which  it  is  contaminated.  But  there  are  exceptions. 
Recently  I  was  enabled  to  diagnosticate  syphilis  in  an  infant  within 
a  day  after  birth,  by  its  small  size  and  feebleness,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  large  blebs  of  pemphigus  upon  the  hands  and  feet,  fingers 
and  toes,  over  which  the  skin  soon  broke,  leaving  troublesome  and 
bleeding  sores;  coryza  commenced  about  the  twelfth  day.  The 
parents  of  this  child  appeared  healthy,  but  I  could  finally  trace  the 
syphilitic  taint  to  the  mother.  "Well-marked  pemphigus  in  the 
new-born  may  be  considered  pathognomonic  of  syphilis.  Bouchut 
saw  a  seven  and  a  half  months'  infant  born  alive  with  an  erup- 
tion of  a  copper-color  upon  the  legs  and  arms,  and  onyxis  upon  the 
fingers  and  toes.  Condylomata,  mucous  patches,  and  stains  of  a 
copper-color  are  the  principal  syphilitic  affections,  besides  pem- 
phigus, which  have  been  observed  at  birth  on  the  bodies  of  con- 
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taminated  infants.  It  is  stated  that  M.  CuUerier,  in  ten  years' 
attendance  at  the  Hopital  de  Louraine,  met  only  two  eases  of  syphi- 
litic manifestations  at  birth,  and  Victor  de  Meric  only  two  cases 
in  forty-six  infants,  who  were  affected  with  congenital  syphilis 
{Bumstead) ;  but  in  the  practice  of  others  a  larger  proportion  have 
exhibited  symptoms  at  birth.  Ordinarily  the  period  in  which 
congenital  syphilis  is  first  revealed  by  symptoms  is  between  the 
fifteenth  and  fortieth  days.  Rarely  the  manifestation  of  the  dis- 
ease is  delayed  several  months.  M.  Diday  ascertained  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  symptoms  in  158  cases,  as  follows: — 

Before  the  completion  of  one  month  afler  birth,  in     .        .        .        86 

'*         two  months        "  ...        45 

»         three    **  "  ...        15 


(( 

(i 

At  four  months 

five      *» 

six 

eight    " 

one  year 

two  years 

In  case^  of  tardy  commencement  of  syphilitic  symptoms  it  is 
probable  that  the  disease  has  been  partially  eradicated  from  the 
affected  jmrent  by  appropriate  treatment. 

The  nutrition  of  the  infant  who  has  inherited  the  syphilitic 
taint,  but  does  not  exhibit  it  at  birth,  is  for  a  time  good,  but  it 
begins  to  be  impaired  when  the  local  manifestations  of  syphilis 
appear,  or  soon  after.    The  system  gradually  wastes ;  the  skin  loses 
its  fresh  and  healthy  appearance,  and  becomes  sallow,  and,  after  a 
time,  more  or  less  wrinkled ;  the  features  become  pinched  or  con- 
tracted, and  wear  a  sad  expression.   M.  Diday  says :  "  Next  to  this 
look  of  little  old  men,  so  common  in  new-born  children  doomed  to 
fiyphilis,  the  most  characteristic  sign  is  the  color  of  the  skin." 
Trousseau  thus  describes  this  discoloration  of  the  surface:  "  Before 
the  health  becomes  affected,  the  child  has  already  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance ;  the  skin,  especially  that  of  the  face,  loses  its  transparency ; 
it  becomes  dull,  even  when  there  is  neither  puffiness  nor  emacia- 
tion; its  rosy  color  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  sooty  tint, 
which  resembles  that  of  Asiatics.    It  is  yellow  or  like  coffee  mixed 
with  milk,  or  looks  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  smoke ;  it  has  an 
empyreumatic  color,  similar  to  that  which  exists  on  the  fingers  of 
pereons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes.    It  appears  as 
if  a  layer  of  coloring  had  been  laid  on  unequally;  it  sometimes 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  skin,  but  is  more  marked  in  certain 
favorite  spots,  as  the  forehead,  eyebrows,  chin,  nose,  eyelids — in 
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short,  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  face ;  the  deeper  parts,  such 
as  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit,  the  hollow  of  the  cheek,  and  that 
which  separates  the  lower  lip  from  the  chin,  almost  always  remain 
free  from  it.  Although  the  face  is  commonly  the  part  most  aftected, 
the  rest  of  the  body  always  participates  more  or  less  in  this  tint. 
The  child  becomes  pale  and  wan." 

The  infant  whose  system  is  profoundly  affected  by  syphilis 
rarely  smiles,  and  its  voice  is  feeble  and  plaintive;  its  frequent 
whimpering  cry  is  quite  characteristic. 

CoRYZA  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  of  the  local  affec- 
tions which  occur  in  infantile  syphilis.  It  is  slight  at  first,  attracting 
little  attention  from  the  parents,  who  are  not  aware  of  its  signifi- 
cance, and  usually  attribute  it  to  a  slight  cold ;  but  it  gradually 
increases.  It  gives  rise  to  a  secretion  from  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, at  first  thin,  but  which  becomes  more  consistent,  and  is 
attended  by  the  formation.of  scabs.  The  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  and  the  presence  of 
crusts  narrows  the  passage  through  the  nostrils  so  as  to  produce 
snufliing  respiration,  and  sometimes  render  nursing  difficult.  In 
severe  cases  respiration  through  the  nostrils  is  almost  wholly  pre- 
vented, so  that  death  may  occur  from  inanition,  unless  the  breast 
is  milked  into  the  infant's  mouth  or  it  is  fed  with  a  spoon ;  but 
ordinarily,  even  in  grave  coryza,  it  continues  to  nurse,  though 
obliged  often  to  release  its  hold  of  the  nipple  to  obtain  breath.  It 
is  when  coryza  begins  to  interfere  with  lactation  that  it  first  alarms 
the  parents.  The  inflammation  at  the  same  time  may  affect  the 
throat  and  larynx,  causing  hoarseness  of  the  voice.  Ulceration  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane  and  the  subjacent  cartilage  or  bone  is 
rare  in  infancy  or  childhood,  although  cases  occur  which  are  even 
attended  with  more  or  less  flattening  of  the  nose.  Diday  believes 
that  the  discharge  which  accompanies  coryza  is  in  great  part  due 
to  mucous  patches  developed  on  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  The 
upper  lip,  over  which  the  discharge  flows,  becomes  red,  excoriated, 
and  more  or  less  incrusted.  The  coryza,  in  most  cases,  coexists 
with  other  local  syphilitic  affections.  Occasionally  it  occurs  alone, 
and  is  the  only  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  specific  taint,  except 
such  as  is  afforded  by  the  mal-nutrition  and  general  appearance  of 
the  patient. 

Mucous  PATCHES  occur  in  most  patients.  They  are  developed  either 
upon  the  mucous  surfaces,  or  upon  parts  of  the  skin  which  are 
thin  and  exposed  to  friction,  and  such  as  are  moistened  by  secretion 
or  transudation  from  the  vessels  underneath.    The  most  conunon 
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seat  of  mucous  patches  is  at  the  termination  of  mucous  canals ; 
but  in  infancy,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  skin, 
they  may  occur  upon  almost  any  part  of  the  cutaneous  surface. 
They  are  most  common,  however,  around  the  anus,  upon  the  vulva, 
scrotum,  umbilicus,  labial  commissures,  in  the  ^xillse,  and  behind 
the  ears. 

Mucous  patches,  upon  the  skin  present  a  rounded  border,  and 
are  slightly  elevated.  Their  color  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
the  skin  which  has  been  softened  by  the  prolonged  application  of 
a  poultice.  Erosions  and  cracks  sometimes  occur  in  the  patches, 
from  which  a  thin  liquid  exudes. 

Upon  mucous  surfaces  they  are  less  elevated  than  upon  the  skin, 
and  are  prone  to  ulcerate.  These  ulcerations,  commencing  at  the 
centre,  extend,  and  soon  the  mucous  patch  disappears,  and  its  site 
is  occupied  by  an  ulcer.  The  ulcer  may  be  circular,  oval,  elliptical, 
crescentic,  or  irregular.  The  arches  of  the  fauces  are  a  common  seat 
of  mucous  patches. 

RosEQLA  is  an  occasional  symptom  of  infantile  syphilis.  "It  is 
distinguished,"  says  Diday,  "by  patches  of  a  bright  rose-color,  cir- 
cumscribed, irregularly  rounded,  of  various  sizes  (most  frequently 
about  as  large  as  one  of  the  nails);  appearing,  by  preference,  on 
the  belly,  lower  part  of  the  chest,  neck,  and  inner  surface  of  the 
extremities."  The  spots  do  not  readily  and  fully  disappear  by  pres- 
sure. 

Pemphigus  appearing  soon  after  birth  has  already  been  alluded 
to.    Its  most  frequent  seat,  whether  occurring  after  birth  or  as  a 
subsequent  manifestation,  is  the  palms  of  the  hands,  soles  of  the 
feet,  the  fingers,  and  toes.     This  eruptibn  commences  by  a  violet 
tint  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  to  forty  eight 
hours  a   watery  fluid  collects   underneath,  which  soon  becomes 
turbid.     The  skin  peels  off,  and  sometimes  an  angry  sore  results, 
which  bleeds  readily  when  rubbed  or  pressed.     In  other  and  more 
favorable  cases  new  skin  takes  the  place  of  that  which  is  lost. 
Pemphigus  at  birth  is  a  precursor  of  death,  but  when  it  appears 
for  the  first  time  some  weeks  after  birth,  it  is  a  less  unfavorable 
prognostic.     In  cases  of  recovery  it  disappears,  with  proj^er  treat- 
ment, in  two  or  three  weeks. 

AcxE,  IMPETIGO,  and  ecthyma  are  occasionally  observed  in  children 
afflicted  with  syphilis.  The  indurated  pustules  of  acne  occur  most 
frequently  upon  the  shoulders,  back,  chest,  and  buttocks.  The 
pus  is  sometimes  absorbed,  and  in  other  cases  discharged,  leaving  a 
small  cicatrix,  which,  after  a  time,  disappears.    Impetigo  appears 
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most  frequently  upon  the  face,  and  occasionally  upon  the  chest, 
neck,  axilla,  and  groins.  Unlike  simple  impetigo,  the  syphilitic 
impetiginous  eruption  is  surrounded  by  a  copf)er-colored  areola. 
Ecthyma  occurs  upon  the  legs  and  buttocks  chiefly.  It  com- 
mences as  violet-colored  spots,  which  are  soon  transformed  into 
pustules.  Ulcers  succeed,  which,  in  reduced  states  of  the  system, 
are  apt  to  enlarge,  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the  child.  Of  the 
three  pustular  eruptions,  acne,  according  to  Diday,  is  the  least 
serious — indicating  a  "  less  confirmed  diathesis."  Ecthyma  is  the 
most  serious,  on  account  of  the  reduced  state  of  system^  with 
which  it  is  apt  to  be  associated.  Syphilitic  papulpe  and  squamae 
are  rare  in  infants,  but  cases  have  been  observed.  Onychia  occa- 
sionally occurs,  though  less  frequently  than  in  syphilis  of  the 
adult. 

Visceral  Lesions. — The  visceral  lesions  which  occur  in  the 
syphilis  of  infancy  and  childhood  are,  suppuration  in  the  thymus 
gland ;  gummy  tumors  in  certain  organs,  most  frequently  the  lungs 
and  liver;  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver,  known  as 
syphilitic  cirrhosis;  partial  perihepatitis,  with  depressions  resem- 
bling cicatrices  on  the  surface  of  the  liver;  peritonitis;  periostitis, 
with  thickening  of  the  bone  and  exostosis. 

Suppurative  inflammation  in  the  thymus  gland  is  not  common, 
or  has  not  been  frequently  observed.  When  it  is  present,  the 
gland  sometimes  presents  its  normal  appearance  externally,  and 
the  abscess  is  only  discovered  by  incisions.  Gummy  tumors  are 
white  and  spheroidal ;  some  are  as  small  or  smaller  than  a  pin's 
head,  while  others  are  as  large  as  a  pea,  or  even  a  hazel-nut.  I 
have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  them  not  as  large  as  a  pin's 
head,  in  the  liver  of  an  infant.  Gummy  tumors,  according  to 
Lebcrt,  consist  "of  loose  fibrous  tissue,  made  up  of  pale  elastic 
fibres,  inclosing  in  their  large  interspaces  a  homogeneous  granu- 
lar substance,  the  elements  of  which  are  less  adherent  to  each 
other  than  in  deposits  of  true  tubercle."  Lebert  also,  with  other 
microscopists,  discovered  round  granular  cells  in  these  tumors. 
According  to  Robin,  gummy  tumors  "are  made  up  of  rounded 
nuclei  belonging  to  fibro-plastic  celh^  or  cytMastions ;  of  a  finely 
granular,  semi-transparent  and  amorphous  substance;  and,  finally, 
of  isolated  fibres  of  cellular  tissue,  a  small  number  of  elastic  fibres, 
and  a  few  capillary  bloodvessels." 

Constitutional  syphilis  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  waxy 
degeneration,  and  the  spleen  and  liver  of  infants  may  be  enlarged 
from  this  cause.   Dr.  Samuel  Gee  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  in 
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half  the  cases  of  hereditary  syphilis  the  spleen  is  enlarged.  (Lond. 
Lancet,  April  18, 1867.) 

Infiltration  of  the  liver  by  fibrous  substance  was  first  noticed 
by  Gubler.  It  is  not  common  in  the  infant.  A  sj>ecimen,  showing 
this  lesion,  was  presented  to  the  London  Pathological  Society  in 
1866,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Wilks,  The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Wilks 
convey  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance  and  state  of  the  liver  in 
syphilitic  cirrhosis:  "Having  dissected  the  bodies  of  several  in- 
fants, who  have  died  of  congenital  syphilis,  I  have  found  fatty 
livers,  and  an  inflammation  of  the  capsule;  but  in  only  two  have  I 
discovered  adventitious  products  of  a  fibrous  character.  The  pre- 
sent example,  however,  corresponds  in  every  particular  with  the 
disease  described  by  Gubler.  It  must  be  distinguished  (at  least 
as  far  as  the  naked  eye  appearance  reaches)  from  the  syphilitic 
disease  of  adults,  of  which  many  specimens  have  been  before  the 
Society.  In  these  the  organ  is  cicatrized  on  the  surface,  and  con- 
tains distinct  nodules  of  fibrous  tissue;  whilst  in  the  disease  of 
oliildren,  as  in  the  present  specimen,  the  whole  organ  is  infiltrated 
by  a  new  material,  and  it  consequently  becomes,  as  described  by 
Gubler,  hypertrophied,  globular,  and  hard,  resistant  to  pressure, 
and  even  when  torn  by  the  fingers,  its  surface  receives  no  indenta- 
tion from  them ;  it  is  also  elastic,  and  when  cut  creaks  slightly  under 
the  scalpel.  This  was  the  form  of  disease  in  the  present  specimen. 
It  came  from  a  syphilitic  child,  a  month  old,  in  whom  the  liver 
could  be  felt  enlarged  during  life,  and  when  removed  weighed  a 
pound  and  a  half.  It  was  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  so  hard  that  it 
r^embled  rather  a  fibrous  tumor  than  a  liver."  It  is  seen  that  the 
liver  in  the  syphilitic  child  is  liable  to  three  distinct  pathological 
processes,  namely,  gummy  tumors,  cirrhosis  or  fibroid  degeneration, 
aad  waxy  degeneration. 

Syphilitic  perihepatitis  and  periostitis  are  more  rare  in  infancy 
and  childhood  than  in  adult  life,  but  they  occasionally  occur.  Prof. 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  considers  peritonitis  in  the  foetus  one  of 
the  results  of  syphilis,  and  the  cause  of  its  death. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  London,  has  called  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  certain  observations  of  his,  which,  if  corroborated,  are 
important.  According  to  him,  hereditary  syphilis  becoming  latent, 
sometimes  manifests  itself  again  after  the  age  of  five  years,  by 
another  set  of  symptoms.  One  of  these  manifestations  is  a  dwarf- 
ing of  the  incisor  teeth,  which  are  rounded  and  peg-like,  with 
notched  edges.  On  account  of  the  shape  and  small  size  of  the  teeth, 
there  are  interspaces  between  them.    This  malformation  is  most 
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marked  in  the  central  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  in  certain 
cases  it  is  limited  to  them,  and  it  never  appears  in  the  other  in- 
cisors unless  it  does  also  in  them.  Another  symptom,  which  only 
appears  in  hereditary  syphilis,  is  an  interstitial  keratitis  occur- 
ring on  both  sides,  and  attended  by  the  deposition  of  fibrin  in  the 
substance  of  the  cornea.  In  a  few  weeks  the  inflammation  de- 
clines, but  a  slight  opacity  of  the  cornea  remains.  The  cerebral 
nerves  may  become  affected,  usually  a  single  pair — if  the  audi- 
tory, deafness  resulting;  if  the  optic,  dimness  of  sight.  Occasion- 
ally there  are  other  manifestations  of  syphilis  in  this  period,  as 
enlargement  of  spleen  and  liver,  and  nodes  upon  the  long  bones. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  in  great  part  on  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient.  If  there  is  much  emaciation,  and  the  symptoms 
indicate  a  deeply-seated  cachexia,  a  considerable  proportion  perish. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  general  health  is  not  greatly  impaired, 
although  the  local  affections  are  pretty  severe,  the  prognosis  with 
correct  treatment  is  good.  The  younger  the  infant,  when  the 
symptoms  of  syphilis  appear,  the  more  unfavorable,  as  a  rule,  is  the 
prognosis. 

Treatment. — Parents  who  beget  syphilitic  children  ought,  from 
a  due  regard  for  their  offspring,  to  make  use  of  anti-syphilitic  reme- 
dies, although  they  present  in  their  persons  no  evidences  of  syphi- 
litic taint.  A  good  prescription  for  the  parents  is  one-sixteenth  of 
a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  compound  tincture  of  bark, 
given  twice  or  three  times  daily  for  several  weeks.  If  the  father 
has  had  syphilis,  both  parents  should  be  subjected  to  this  treat- 
ment, and  it  may  be  continued,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
during  the  first  months  of  her  gestation.  So  small  a  dose  of  the 
mercurial  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  materially  increase  the  liability 
to  miscarry.  There  is  much  more  danger  of  miscarrying  from 
allowing  the  syphilitic  taint  to  remain  uncontrolled.  Some  prefer 
the  use  of  mercurial  ointment  in  the  treatment  of  pregnant  women 
for  syphilis,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  less  likely  to  produce  abortion. 
It  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  jiroportion  of  one  drachm  to  the 
ounce.  It  is  equally  effectual  in  the  eradication  of  the  syphilitic 
taint  with  the  small  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate,  recommended 
above  for  internal  administration;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  mercury  which  enters  the  circulation  when 
inunction  is  employed,  and  salivation  is  more  likely  to  occur. 

Syphilis  in  the  infant  requires  mercurial  treatment  as  in  the 
adult.  Mercury  may  be  employed  internally  or  by  inunction. 
Some  prefer  inunction  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases,  in  the 
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manner  recommended  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  "I  have  spread/' 
says  he,  "mercurial  ointment,  made  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm 
to  an  ounce,  over  a  flannel  roller,  and  bound  it  round  the  child, 
once  a  day.  The  child  kicks  about,  and,  the  cuticle  being  thin, 
the  mercury  is  absorbed.  It  does  not  either  gripe  or  purge,  nor 
does  it  make  the  gums  sore,  but  it  cures  the  disease.  I  have 
adopted  this  practice  in  a  great  many  cases,  with  the  most  signal 
success."  Trousseau,  on  the  other  hand,  discountenances  the  use 
of  inunction,  as  mercurial  ointment  applied  to  the  skin  produces 
irritation,  and  increases  the  suffering  and  restlessness  of  the  child. 
He  prefers  the  following  solution,  which  is  known  as  Van  Swie- 
ten's,  for  internal  treatment: — 

B.  Hydrarg.  bichlorid.  1  part; 
Aquse  900  parts; 
Spts.  rectific.  100  parts.    Misce. 
Dose,  one,  or  at  most,  two  grammes  (23  to  46  gr.)  in  milk,  daily. 

As  regards  the  choice  between  inunction  and  internal  treatment, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  former  is  preferable  in  very  reduced  states 
of  system,  and  in  those  who  are  affected  with  diarrhoea.  The 
ointment  should  not  be  applied  to  much  of  the  surface;  two  or 
three  square  inches  are  sufficient.  To  avoid  inflaming  the  surface, 
the  position  of  it  may  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  it  need  not 
be  continuously  applied.  In  cases  other  than  those  excepted  above, 
I  prefer  internal  treatment.  Van  Swieten's  liquid  may  be  given, 
or  one  of  the  following  formulse  may  be  employed : — 

B.  Hydrarg.  cum  cretagr.  iij-vj; 
Sacch.  alb.  3j.     Misce. 
Divid.  in  chart.  Ko.  xii.    One  powder  3  times  daily. 

B.  Hydrarg.  chlor.  corros.  gr.  i-ij ; 
Syr.  sarssB  com  p.  §ij  ; 
Aquse  ^viij.     Misce. 
One  teaspoonfnl  8  times  daily. 

Mercury,  in  whatever  way  employed,  should  not  be  discontinued 
entirely  till  several  weeks  after  the  syphilitic  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared; it  is  proper  to  continue  it  for  a  time,  in  diminished 
quantity,  after  the  health  seems  fully  restored. 

When  the  mercurial  is  omitted,  tonics  are  often  required.  The 
preparations  of  cinchona  are  useful  in  certain  cases,  as  are  also 
those  of  iron.  K  the  patient  remain  feeble  and  pallid,  present- 
ing evidences  of  struma,  cod-liver  oil  and  syrup  of  the  iodide 
of  iron  will  be  found  beneficial  continued  for  some  weeks  or  months 
after  the  mercurial  is  discontinued.     Attention  should  always  be 
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given  to  cleanline88  and  the  hygienic  management  of  the  child. 
In  some  instances  direct  treatment  of  the  local  aftections  is  service- 
able. Injections  of  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  into  the  nos- 
trils have  a  good  effect  in  syphilitic  coryza,  and  the  application  to 
the  inflamed  surface  daily  of  citrine  or  white  precipitate  ointment 
diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of  lard.  Condylomata  or  mucous 
patches  seated  upon  the  cutaneous  surface  may  be  dusted  with  calo- 
mel. At  my  clinique  in  April,  1871,  a  child  two  years  and  ten 
months  old  was  presented,  with  a  large  condylomatous  outgrowth 
near  the  anus.  The  history  of  the  child  showed  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  disease  had  been  contracted  within  a  year  from  syphilitic 
children  in  one  of  the  public  institutions.  Within  three  weeks  this 
affection  nearly  disappeared  by  dusting  upon  it  calomel  daily,  with 
appropriate  internal  treatment. 
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ERUPTIVE  FEVERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MEASLES. 

The  disease  known  in  the  vernacular  as  measles  has  also  the 
names  rubeola  and  morbilli.  It  is  a  common  exanthematic  affec- 
tion, occurring  at  any  age,  but  most  frequently  in  childhood.  It 
affects  once  the  majority  of  mankind.  Writers  recognize  three 
stages  of  measles:  first,  that  of  invasion,  which  ends  with  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption;  secondly,  the  eruptive  stage;  and 
thirdly,  the  stage  of  decline  or  desquamation. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  commences  with  such  symptoms  as  usu- 
ally occur  in  mild  but  pretty  general  inflammation  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, namely,  cough,  fever,  anorexia,  and  thirst.     The  eyes  present 
a  suffused,  moderately  injected,  and  brilliant  appearance,  and  the 
buccal  and  faucial  surface  is  injected.     The  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, and  that  lining  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes, 
participate  in  the  increased  vascularity.     The  cough  at  first  is  dry, 
and  sometimes  distinctly  croupy.     Catarrhal  or  false  croup,  inclee<l, 
is  not  infrequent  in  the  initial  period  of  measles.     The  cough  is 
attended  by  little  acceleration  of  respiration,  and  by  little  or  no 
pain  in  the  respiratory  movements.     If  auscultation  is  practised  at 
this  early  stage,  we  observe  the  vesicular  murmur,  somewhat  harnh 
in  character,  and  sometimes  sonorous  and  sibilant  rales.     A  little 
later,  rales  of  a  moist  character  appear. 

The  patient,  if  old  enough,  commonly  complains  of  headache, 
and  of  dull  pain  in  the  epigastric  region  or  the  centre  of  the  ster- 
num, due  to  the  bronchitis.  With  these  local  symptoms  febrile 
reaction  occurs.  The  temperature  rises  to  about  102°  or  103^,  as 
indicated  by  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla.  The  pulse  numbers 
from  110  to  130  per  minute.     The  fever  is  somewhat  greater  than 
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in  primary  tracheo-bronchitis,  except  when  the  bronchitis  becomes 
capillary,  but  it  is  less  than  in  most  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  fever  in  the  premonitory  stage  of  measles  after  the  first  day 
is  not  uniform.  It  is  attended  by  remissions  and  exacerbations, 
the  former  occurring  in  the  first  part  of  the  day,  the  latter  in  the 
evening.  Sometimes  two  exacerbations  occur  in  the  day.  The 
face  is  flushed  and  somewhat  swollen,  especially  during  the  times 
of  increase  in  the  fever,  and  the  child  is  drowsy  or  restless.  Vom- 
iting, so  common  a  symptom  in  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever, 
occasionally  occurs  in  measles.  While  in  scarlet  fever  this  takes 
place  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  in  measles  it  occurs  with  about 
equal  frequency  at  any  period  previously  to  the  eruption.  It  was 
present  during  the  first  stage,  sometimes  almost  as  late  as  the  erup- 
tive period,  in  thirteen,  and  was  absent  in  twenty-three  cases,  of 
which  I  have  preserved  records. 

The  duration  of  the  first  stage  varies  in  different  cases.  It  is 
usually  from  two  to  five  days,  with  an  average  of  about  four.  Oc- 
casionally it  is  more  protracted  on  account  of  some  disturbance  in 
the  economy,  either  from  exposure  to  cold  or  other  cause,  which 
prevents  the  necessary  afflux  of  blood  towards  the  surface,  and  re- 
tards the  eruption.  In  eighteen  cases  in  my  practice  in  which  the 
duration  of  the  cough  previously  to  the  appearance  of  rash  was 
accurately  ascertained,  the  time  varied  from  one  to  five  days,  with 
an  average  of  three  and  one-third;  in  ten  other  cases  it  had  con- 
tinued, the  parents  stated,  about  a  week,  and  in  five,  from  one  to 
two  weeks,  previously  to  the  eruption. 

The  eruption  commences,  when  the  disease  pursues  its  normal 
course,  upon  the  forehead  and  neck,  then  the  face,  and  gradually 
extends  downwards,  occupying  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours  in  passing  over  the  trunk  and  limbs.  It  appears  first  as 
indistinct  red  points  not  more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  which  in- 
crease in  size  and  become  more  distinct.  Their  borders  are  uneven 
or  irregular,  or  they  are  finely  notched;  their  general  shape  is,  how- 
ever, circular,  except  as  two  or  more  unite,  when  they  may  assume 
any  form.  The  crescentic  form  which  writers  describe  is  due  to  the 
union  of  two  points  of  eruption.  The  largest  of  these  spots,  when 
there  is  no  coalescence,  do  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  many  are  much  smaller.  Frequently  in  plethoric  chil- 
dren, if  there  is  much  fever,  there  is  continuous  redness  over  seve- 
ral inches  of  surface.  The  eruption  is  then  confluent.  This  form  is 
often  observed  upon  parts  of  the  surface  where  the  capillary  circu- 
lation is  most  active,  when  it  is  discrete  elsewhere.     In  some  of 
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these  cases,  diagnosis  of  measles  from  scarlet  fever  is  attended  with 
diflBculty. 

The  rubeolous  eruption  is  slightly  elevated.  This  is  not  appre- 
ciable to  the  sight,  but  can  be  ascertained  by  passing  the  finger 
slowly  over  the  skin,  when  a  little  roughness  is  felt  at  the  point  of 
eruption.  Sometimes  the  elevation,  especially  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruption,  is  not  appreciable,  even  to  the  touch.  The 
eruption  is  broad  and  flat,  never  acuminate,  never  changing  its  form 
to  the  vesicular  or  pustular.  It  disappears  by  pressure,  and  imme- 
diately reappears  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  It  has  been  com- 
pared in  appearance  to  flea-bites.  Small,  pointed,  papular,  vesicular, 
or  pustular  eruptions  are  sometimes  seen  in  connection  with  those 
of  measles,  but  they  are  accidental,  occurring  in  other  states  of  sys- 
tem as  well  as  in  measles,  if  there  is  the  same  augmented  tempera- 
ture. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  eruptive  period,  the  severity  of  the 
constitutional  and  local  symptoms  increases.  The  pulse  and  tem- 
perature correspond  with  the  character  which  they  presented  during 
the  exacerbations  of  the  first  stage.  The  features  are  slightly 
swollen;  the  eyes  still  watery  and  sensitive  to  light;  the  conjunc- 
tiva, ocular  and  palpebral,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  and  of  the  air-passages,  continue  injected.  The 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  thin  fur,  and  its  papillse  are  promi- 
nent, though  less  so  than  in  scarlet  feyer.  The  cough  continues 
frequent,  and  is  seldom  attended  with  much  expectoration,  in  un- 
complicated cases;  often  there  is  no  expectoration  whatever.  The 
appetite  is  lost,  but  drinks  are  readily  taken  on  account  of  the 
thirst.  Diarrhoea  sometimes  occurs  on  the  first  day  of  the  eruption, 
but  it  lasts  only  a  few  hours,  and,  if  the  disease  pursues  its  usual 
course,  abates  of  itself.  With  the  exception  of  this,  the  bowels 
are  regular,  or  a  little, constipated  during  the  eruptive  period. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  eruption,  or  sixth  of  the  fever,  the 
8]nnptoms  begin  to  abate.  The  pulse  is  less  accelerated,  and  the 
temperature  diminishes ;  the  cough  is  less  frequent  and  is  easier, 
and  the  flushed  and  swollen  appearance  of  the  face  declines.  By 
the  close  of  the  third  or  on  the  fourth  day,  the  rash  has  disappeared 
in  the  order  in  which  it  extended  over  the  body.  There  only  re- 
main faint  maculae,  which  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  fade 
completely. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash,  the  fever  nearly  or  quite 
ceases,  but  a  slight  and  painless  cough  continues  for  several  days. 
Occasionally  the  eruption  presents  a  livid  appearance ;  this  is 
11 
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the  rubeola  nigra  of  writers.  From  cases  which  I  have  observed, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  this  should  not  be  considered  a  distinct  species 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  but  that  the  dark  color  is  due  to  in- 
ternal inflammation,  usually  capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia, 
which  prevents  full  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  Rarely  rubeola 
nigra  is  due  to  the  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  or  the  malignant 
nature  of  the  disease.  The  course  of  the  eruption  in  this  form  of 
measles  is  somewhat  different;  it  continues  longer,  fades  more 
slowly,  and  does  not  disappear  so  readily  on  pressure.  Traces  of 
it  are  observed  a  week  or  more  after  its  first  appearance ;  it  is  apt 
to  be  fatal.  Measles  may  present  this  form  from  the  beginning,  or 
commencing  as  vulgaris,  it  may  pass  into  rubeola  nigra. 

Measles  may  be  irregular  in  form,  but  aberrations  are  less  fre- 
quent than  in  scarlet  fever.  Writers  describe  measles  without 
catarrh,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  measles  without  the  eruption. 
But  positive  diagnosis  in  such  cases  must  be  difficult.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  simple  catarrh  and  roseola  have  sometimes  been  mis- 
taken for  the  two  forms  of  irregularity  mentioned.  But  when  a 
child,  in  a  family  of  children  affected  with  measles,  presents  all 
the  symptoms  of  that  disease,  except  the  catarrh  or  except  the 
eruption,  the  diagnosis  of  irregular  measles  would,  as  a  rule,  be 
correct. 

Occasionally  the  stage  of  invasion  is  very  short,  or  even  absent. 
In  one  case  the  parents  informed  me  that  the  catarrhal  symptoms 
began  on  the  day  when  the  eruption  appeared.  Convulsions  some- 
times occur  at  the  commencement  of  measles,  as  well  as  during  its 
progress.  A  single  convulsive  attack  at  the  commencement  of 
measles  is  usually  not  dangerous ;  when  repeated,  it  is  more  serious; 
it  is  also  more  serious  when  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  measles. 
In  certain  cases  the  eruption  appears  in  an  irregular  and  partial 
manner,  occurring,  perhaps,  at  a  late  period,  and  indistinctly 
upon  the  trunk  alone,  or  upon  the  trunk  and  partially  upon  the 
legs.  In  many  cases  of  deferred  or  partial  eruption  there  is  internal 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  some  part,  which  causes  withdrawal 
of  blood  from  the  surface,  and  thus  prevents  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  rash. 

When  the  eruption  disappears,  the  third  stage  commences,  that 
of  desquamation.  It  is  characterized  by  a  scanty  furfuraceous 
exfoliation  of  the  epidermis.  The  desquamation  is  seldom  as  great 
as  in  scarlet  fever,  and  it  occurs  most  where  the  eruption  has  been 
thickest  and  the  epidermis  most  inflamed.  Exfoliation  occurs 
between  the  fourth  and  seventh  days  after  the  commencement  of 
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the  eruption,  the  eighth  and  eleventh  of  the  disease.  In  some 
children  it  does  not  take  place,  or  is  so  slight,  as  not  to  be  observed. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash,  the  symptoms  rapidly  abate. 
The  pulse  becomes  more  natural,  the  temperature  is  reduced,  the 
digestive  organs  return  to  their  normal  state,  and  convalescence 
is  established.  The  cough  continues  several  days  after  the  other 
symptoms  abate,  but  it  is  less  and  less  frequent,  and  is  not  painful. 
Complications. — The  complications  of  this  disease  are  important. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  physician  in  the  management  of  measles 
depends  on  a  correct  diagnosis  and  understanding  of  them.  The 
most  frequent  of  these  complications  are  bronchitis  and  broncho- 
pneumonia. Slight  bronchitis  is  common  in  measles,  but  if  it  in- 
crease BO  as  to  cause  embarrassment  of  respiration,  and  become  a 
source  of  danger,  it  is  properly  a  complication.  This  complication, 
as  well  as  pneumonia,  may  occur  at  any  period  of  measles,  but  it 
commences  most  frequently  in  the  first  stage.  Occurring  in  the 
first  stage,  it  may  prevent  the  regular  appearance  of  the  rash ;  if 
in  the  second,  it  often  causes  retrocession  of  it. 

When  bronchitis  becomes  really  serious,  it  usually  has  invaded 
the  minute  bronchial  tubes.     This  disease,  designated  capillary 
bronchitis  or  sufl^bcative  catarrh,  I  have  elsewhere  described.     The 
clinical  history  of  fatal  bronchitis,  as  a  complication  of  measles,  is 
as  follows:  The  respiration,  at  first  not  notably  altered,  becomes, 
by  degrees,  accelerated,  and  the  patient  more  and  more  fretful. 
The  pulse,  instead  of  becoming  less  accelerated,  as  after  the  first 
days  of  simple  measles,  is  daily  more  rapid,  and  the  respiration 
more  frequent  and  labored.     The  dyspnoea  gradually  ii^creases,  the 
infra-mammary  region  is  depressed  during  each  inspiration,  and 
the  subcrepitant  r&le  is  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  chest.    There  is, 
probably,  collapse  or  inflammation  of  some  of  the  lobules.   Finally 
the  prolabia  and  fingers  become  livid,  and  death  occurs  from  apnoea. 
Capillary  bronchitis  is  diagnosticated  from  pneumonitis  by  the 
physical  signs.    It  is  in  the  young  child  more  dangerous  than  that 
^Bease,  unless  perchance  the  latter  be  double.     A  large  majority 
of  those  aftected  under  the  age  of  three  years,  die.     The  anatomi- 
cal characters  of  fatal  bronchitis  occurring  in  connection  with 
measles,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect.    In  an  infant  who 
died  with  this  complication  in  the  Infants'  Hospital  in  the  spring 
of  1867,  there  were  evidences  of  continuous  inflammation  from  the 
epiglottis  to  the  minutest  bronchial  tubes. 

Pneumonia  as  a  complication  does  not  diflfer  materially  from  the 
idiopathic  form,  except  that  it  is  more  protracted  and  fatal.    Its 
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form  18  in  most  cases  catarrhal,  resulting  from  an  extension  of  the 
bronchial  inflammation. 

The  next  most  frequent  serious  complication  of  measles  is  entero- 
colitis. This  may  commence  at  any  period  during  the  course  of  the 
disease.  If  the  colon  is  more  especially  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the 
evacuations  contain  mucus  and  blood,  unless  in  young  children,  in 
whom  the  stools,  even  in  severe  colitis,  commonly  have  a  green  color. 
The  anatomical  character  of  this  complication  varies  in  different 
cases,  like  the  idiopathic  form  of  inflammation.  Sometimes  there  is 
simple  arborescence  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  with  tume- 
faction of  its  follicles ;  in  other  cases,  in  addition  to  increased  vas- 
cularity, the  mucous  coat  is  softened  and  thickened ;  and  in  others 
still,  especially  if  the  inflammatory  action  has  been  somewhat  pro- 
tracted, ulceration  occurs,  for  the  most  part  in  the  site  of  the  soli- 
tary glands.  Exceptionally,  in  fatal  cases  of  measles  attended  with 
diarrhoea,  no  vascularity  is  observed  after  death,  although  the 
intestine  may  be  somewhat  thickened  and  softened.  In  these  cases 
the  diarrhoea  may  have  been  non-inflammatory  or  inflammatory, 
the  injection  of  the  vessels  having  disappeared  after  death. 

Severe  and  obstinate  diarrhoeal  aftbctions  occurring  with  measles, 
usually  commence  as  the  primary  disease  is  about  declining.  They 
then  become  sequelse,  ending  fatally  in  many  instances  several  days 
or  perhaps  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption.  Diar- 
rhoeal attacks,  occurring  in,  or  previously  to,  the  eruptive  stage,  are, 
as  a  rule,  mild  and  easily  relieved. 

In  some  grave  cases,  measles  have  a  tendency  from  the  first  to 
affect  the  internal  organs  more  than  the  surface.  There  then  co- 
exist bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  entero-colitis,  with  indistinctness 
of  the  eruption  on  the  skin.  Such  complications  render  a  fatal 
result  highly  probable. 

Another  very  fatal  complication  and  sequel  is  true  croup,  com- 
mencing when  rubeola  is  beginning  to  decline ;  but  it  is  less  frequent 
than  pneumonia  or  entero-colitis.  In  catarrhal  or  false  croup,  which, 
as  has  been  previously  stated,  is  not  infrequent  at  the  commencement 
of  measles,  the  cough  has  a  loud,  ringing  character.  In  true  croup, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hoarse  or  harsh,  and  less  distinct,  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane  in  the  larynx.  True  croup, 
always  a  grave  disease,  is  more  serious  when  it  occurs  as  a  compli- 
cation of  measles  than  in  the  idiopathic  form,  not  only  because  the 
blood  is  vitiated  and  the  system  reduced  by  the  primary  affection, 
but  because  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface  is  in  general 
more  extensive,  as  is  also,  I  believe,  the  pseudo-membrane.    This 
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membrane  in  the  croup  of  measles  I  have  seen  extend  so  far  down 
the  air-passages,  that  tracheotomy  could  not  have  been  attended  by 
any  decided  amelioration  of  symptoms.  This  complication,  thopgh 
always  grave,  is  not,  however,  necessarily  fatal.  I  have  known  cases 
recover  by  ordinary  treatment,  when  for  days  there  had  been  dysp- 
noea and  other  evidences  of  a  pretty  firm  pseudo-membrane.  True 
croup  causes  continuation  of  the  fever,  which  had  perhaps  begun 
to  abate. 

Diphtheria,  when  epidemic,  also  frequently  complicates  measles. 
Much  of  the  mortality  from  measles  in  this  city,  between  the  years 
1860  and  1865,  was  due  to  this  cause.  In  cases  observed  by  myself, 
diphtheria  usually  began  while  the  fauces  were  still  inflamed,  and 
sometimes  before  the  eruption  had  begun  to  fade. 

These  are  the  most  common  complications  of  measles.  There 
are  others  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned congestion  of  the  brain,  with  or  without  serous  effusion. 
Stomatitis,  pharyngitis,  and  otitis  are  occasional  complications. 
Sarely,  also,  purpura,  attended  by  hemorrhages  from  the  different 
mucous  surfaces,  occurs  in  connection  with  measly.  This  compli- 
cation is,  however,  more  frequent  in  certain  other  constitutional 
diseases,  as  scarlet  fever,  and  especially  variola. 

It  is  seen  that  the  inflammations  which  are  apt  to  occur  in  the 
course  of  measles  are  chiefly  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  In  scarlet 
fever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammations  are  serous. 

There  are  other  affections,  originating  in  measles,  which  are 
rather  sequelae  than  complications.     Gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  one 
which,  as  stated  in  another  part  of  the  work,  is  more  apt  to  occur 
after  measles  than  any  other  disease.     Ophthalmia  commencing  in 
measles  often  persists  for  weeks  or  months.    It  may  give  rise  to 
granulations  of  the  lids,  and  cases  have  been  reported  of  violent 
inflammation  of  a  purulent  character,  producing  ulceration  of  the 
comea,  and  destroying  vision.     The  ophthalmia  is  sometimes  very 
intractable.     Inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  com- 
monly present  during  measles,  sometimes  continues  as  a  sequel,  ex- 
tending back  as  far  as  the  Eustachian  tube,  where  it  may  cause 
swelling,  with  impairment  of  hearing,  and  forward  to  the  lip, 
where  it  may  produce  chronic  eczema. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^I  have  made,  or  witnessed,  according 
to  remembrance,  some  six  post-mortem  examinations  of  those  who 
have  died  in,  or  immediately  after,  an  attack  of  measles.  In  all 
there  were  lesions  due  to  complications.  Indeed,  death  directly 
from  measles  is  so  rare  that  few  have  had  an  opportunity  of  study- 
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ing  the  anatomical  characters  which  are  peculiar  to  this  affection. 
In  those  who  have  died  without  any  obvious  coexisting  disease, 
and  these  cases  chiefly  occur  in  the  malignant  form,  there  has  been 
congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  especially  marked  in  the  lungs, 
and  sometimes  the  tissues  appeared  softened.  The  blood,  also,  in 
the  malignant  form,  has  a  darker  hue  than  natural,  and  ecchymotic 
patches  have  been  observed  upon  the  mucous  surfaces  and  elsewhere, 
corresponding  in  character  with  the  petechise  under  the  skin  which 
sometimes  occur  in  this  form  of  measles.  In  cases  resulting  fatally 
from  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  the  bronchial  glands  are  commonly 
tumefied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  m^^senteric  glands  are  enlarged 
in  enteritis,  and  the  glands  of  the  meso-colon  in  dysentery. 

Nature. — Rubeola,  like  the  other  exanthematic  fevers,  is  due  to 
a  materies  morbi,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is 
both  inoculable  and  infectious.  It  has  been  inoculated  by  the 
serum  from  vesicles  which  sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  the 
rubeolous  eruption,  and  also  by  the  blood  from  a  patient.  Inocu- 
lation does  not  appear  to  moderate  the  disease,  and  as  measles, 
when  contracted  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  not  in  itself  dangerous, 
but  dangerous  only  from  complications,  inoculation  is  not  per- 
formed, except  as  a  matter  of  scientific  interest.  The  usual  mode 
of  propagation  is  by  infection.  It  is  communicated  both  by  the 
breath  and  clothing.  By  fomites  the  virus  is  sometimes  conveyed 
a. long  distance.  The  question  is  still  undecided  whether  rubeola 
does  not  sometimes  occur  spontaneously.  I  have  met  cases,  and 
have  been  informed  of  others,  one  especially,  occurring  in  a  sparsely 
settled  portion  of  the  country,  in  which  there  was  apparently  no 
exposure,  and  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  its  origin  de  novo  is 
possible,  though  not  frequent. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  measles  is  usually  from  ten  to  four- 
teen days.  In  cases  observed  in  the  children's  department  of 
Charity  Hospital,  this  period  was  ascertained  to  be  about  twelve 
days. .  In  those  who  have  been  inoculated,  the  incubative  period 
is  said  to  have  been  about  one  week.  Rubeola  prevails  epidemi- 
cally, like  the  whole  class  of  infectious  diseases,  and  in  different 
epidemics  the  type  varies  somewhat,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  complications. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  measles,  previously  to  the  eruption, 
is  often  difficult.  The  catarrhal  symptoms  then  predominate,  and 
these  are  such  as  may  occur  independently  of  any  constitutional 
or  blood  disease.  The  first  stage,  therefore,  oif  measles,  is  often 
mistaken  for  coryza,  or  mild  bronchitis.     The  points  of  differential 
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diagnosis  are  the  suffused  appearance  of  the  eyes,  the  greater  degree 
of  fever  on  the  first  day  than  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  so 
moderate  an  amount  of  local  disease,  and  on  subsequent  days  re- 
mission and  exacerbation  of  the  fever.  Measles  in  the  first  stage 
has  been  mistaken  for  remittent  fever.  The  catarrhal  symptoms 
should  prevent  such  an  error. 

Sometimes  roseola  closely  resembles  measles  in  appearance,  but 
the  rash  of  roseola  appears  within  a  few  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  febrile  symptoms,  and  almost  simultaneously  over  the 
whole  body,  and  without  those  local  symptoms  referable  to  the 
mucous  surfaces,  which  characterize  measles. 

Variola  on  the  first  day  of  the  eruption  has  sometimes  been 
diagnosticated  as  measles.  I  recollect  once  being  called  to  an  in- 
fant with  fatal  confluent  smallpox,  who  was  said  to  have  measles. 
A  physician,  a  few  days  previously,  observing  the  red  points  in  the 
commencement  of  the  eruption,  had  made  this  absurd  diagnosis, 
and,  predicting  a  favorable  result,  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
repeat  his  visit.  In  case  of  doubt,  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to 
defer  making  a  positive  diagnosis.  A  few  hours  suflice  to  show 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  rubeolous  and  variolous  eruptions. 
But  the  anxiety  of  friends  often  necessitates  the  expression  of  an 
opinion.  The  absence  of  catarrhal  symptoms,  the  earlier  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption,  and  its  papular  feel  under  the  finger  in 
smallpox,  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  the  two  diseases  in 
the  commencement  of  the  eruptive  stage.  Moreover,  the  symp- 
toms in  the  initial  periods  are  different,  as  will  be  seen  in  our 
description  of  smallpox. 

Prognosis. — This  is  favorable,  provided  that  there  is  no  serious 
complication.  "With  internal  inflammatory  complication,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  disease  becomes  much  more  grave.  A  large  pro- 
portion thus  affected  die.  The  prognosis  is  also  less  favorable  in 
feeble  children  with  scanty  eruption,  or  an  eruption  appearing  at 
a  late  period  and  irregularly.  Dyspnoea,  persistent  and  great, 
acceleration  of  pulse,  and  coma,  indicate  an  unfavorable  ending. 
Convulsions  occur  much  more  rarely  in  the  course  of  measles  than 
in  scarlet  fever,  and  when  they  occur  after  the  initial  period  they 
usually  end  in  coma  and  death. 

Treatment. — ^Uncomplicated  measles  requires  no  medicinal  treat- 
ment except  to  palliate  symptoms.  The  child  should  be  kept  in 
an  airy  apartment,  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  68°.  A 
temperature  so  elevated  as  to  be  uncomfortable  to  the  nurse  is' 
injurious  to  the  patient.    But  while  the  popular  idea  is  erroneous, 
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that  lie  should  be  kept  in  a  heated  atmosphere,  it  is  correct  that 
currents  of  air  and  sudden  reduction  of  temperature  are  dangerous. 
A  violent  and  fatal  attack  of  croup  occurred  in  my  practice  in  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  in  consequence  of  exposure  at  an  open  window 
during  the  period  of  desquamation.  The  diet  should  be  mild,  and 
for  the  most  part  liquid.  The  patient,  indeed,  refuses  solid  food, 
but,  on  account  of  the  thirst,  takes  liquids  more  readily.  Farina- 
ceous substances,  with  milk,  afford  sufficient  nutriment  in  ordinary 
cases.  If  the  previous  health  has  been  poor  and  the  vital  powers 
reduced,  or  if  there  is  a  complication,  more  sustaining  diet  is  re- 
quired. Stimulation  by  wine  or  brandy  is  needed  in  some  of  these 
cases.  During  the  two  or  three  weeks  succeeding  an  attack  of 
measles,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold,  or  changes 
of  temperature,  since  during  this  period  mucous  inflammations  are 
so  apt  to  occur. 

The  cough  in  most  cases  requires  treatment,  inasmuch  as  the 
suffering  of  the  child  and  loss  of  sleep  are  largely  due  to  this 
symptom.  Demulcent  drinks,  as  flaxseed  tea,  infusion  of  slippery- 
elm  bark,  or  solution  of  gum  Arabic,  are  useful,  to  which,  to  render 
them  more  palatable,  lemon-juice  may  be  added.  A  small  Dover's 
powder,  or  the  following  mixture  given  occasionally,  relieves  the 
severity  and  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  cough : — 

^.  Tinct  opii  camphorat., 
Syr.  scillse, 
Syr.  ipecac,  aa  Jss; 
Spts.  aether,  nitr.  5U*    Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  child  of  five  years,  repeated  according  to  circumstances. 

As  the  chief  danger  in  measles  is  from  inflammation  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  local  treatment  directed  to  the  chest  is  important. 
The  chest  should  be  covered  with  oil-silk,  unless  in  the  mildest 
cases.  This  increases  the  amount  of  eruption  upon  the  surfaoe 
underneath,  and,  I  believe,  tends  greatly  to  prevent  complication 
by  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  If  the  eruption  is  tardy  in  its 
appearance,  or  indistinct,  it  is  well  to  produce  moderate  counter- 
irritation  by  some  gentle  irritant  underneath,  as  camphorated  oil, 
to  which  one-third  part  of  turpentine  is  added. 

Affections,  which  complicate  measles,  should  receive,  for  the 
most  part,  such  treatment  as  is  appropriate  for  them  when  idio- 
pathic. Secondary  diseases,  however,  require  sustaining  measures 
more  than  primary.  In  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammations, 
which,  if  they  occur  early  in  measles,  prevent  the  regular  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption,  or,  if  in  the  eruptive  stage,  cause  its  disap- 
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pearance,  prompt  counter-irritation  over  the  chest,  by  sinapisms  or 
otherwise,  is  required.  Trousseau  states  that  he  has  derived  benefit 
in  these  cases,  from  what  he  designates  urtication.  This  is  pro- 
duced by  stroking  the  chest  two  or  three  times  daily  with  the 
nettle  (urtica  dioica  or  urtica  urens).  This  causes  a  prompt  and 
abundant  eruption,  and  with  a  less  amount  of  suffering  than 
one  would  suppose.  The  fever  abates,  and  the  respiration  becomes 
more  natural  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nettle-rash.  On  the 
second  day  the  effect  is  less  than  on  the  first,  and  after  three  or 
four  days,  says  Trousseau,  no  further  irritation  results  from  the 
nettle.  When  counter-irritation  is  produced,  by  whatever  method, 
the  chest  should  be  covered  with  a  warm  and  soft  poultice,  as  the 
ground  flaxseed ;  derivatives  to  the  extremities  are  useful  in  such 
cases.  In  capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  stimulating  expec- 
torants are  required,  as  senega  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  other  complications,  the  appro- 
priate measures  are  detailed  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  IL 


SCARLET  FEVER. 


The  terms  scarlet  fever,  scarlet  rash,  and  scarlatina  are  identical. 
They  are  employed  to  designate  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  fatal 
of  the  contagious  diseases,  a  disease  which  may  occur  at  any  age,  but 
IB  most  common  in  childhood,  an  exanthem  attended  with  more  or 
leas  pharyngitis.  In  this  city,  on  account  of  its  great  frequency, 
and  its  large  percentage  of  fatal  cases,  it  causes  more  deaths  than 
any  other  contagious  affection.  Though  not  more  common  than 
measles,  it  is  attended,  with  us,  by  more  than  double  its  mortality. 

There  is  no  disease  that  presents  a  greater  difference,  as  regards 
character  and  severity  of  symptoms,  than  scarlet  fever,  and  this 
ha£  led  to  the  recognition  of  different  forms  of  it.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  describe  two,  the  normal  and  abnormal ;  Meigs  two,  the 
mild  and  grave ;  and  lyiost  other  writers,  three  or  more.  I  shall,  for 
convenience,  follow  Bouchut,  who  makes  three  varieties,  namely, 
the  regular,  irregular,  and  malignant. 

Symptoms.  Regular  Form. — Scarlet  fever  usually  begins  ab- 
ruptly.   It  is  possible,  often,  to  tell  the  exact  time  of  its  com- 
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mencement.  If  there  are  premonitory  symptoms,  they  are  ordi- 
narily slight,  so  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention,  amounting  to  little 
more  than  dulness,  or  the  appearance  of  fatigue.  In  some  the  first 
symptom  is  chilliness,  and  occasionally  a  distinct  chill  is  experi- 
enced. This  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  commencement  in  the  adult. 
With  or  without  the  chilliness,  fever,  usually  intense,  arises, 
accompanied  by  such  symptoms  as  ordinarily  occur  in  a  febrile 
state  of  system,  such  as  cephalalgia,  perhaps  delirium,  anorexia, 
thirst.  The  pulse  rises  to  110, 120,  or  moi'e,  per  minute;  the  skin 
is  hot,  face  flushed,  the  eyes  bright,  and  occasionally  more  or  less 
suffused.  In  many,  there  is  sudden  starting  or  twitching,  with  a 
degree  of  stupor,  showing  that  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  pro- 
foundly affected. 

In  most  cases  there  occurs  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
a  symptom  which  has  considerable  diagnostic  value,  namely, 
vomiting.  In  117  cases  in  which  I  have  recorded  its  presence  or 
absence,  it  occurred  in  90,  usually  not  at  the  very  commencement, 
but  within  the  first  twelve  or  eighteen  hours.  It  commonly 
occurred  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  but  not  always.  In 
a  few  of  the  cases  it  is  recorded  as  a  symptom  of  the  second  day.' 
Vomiting  at  this  period  is,  probably,  in  most  cases,  sympathetic, 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  specific  virus  of  the  disease  on  the  brain. 
It  is  not  a  severe  symptom,  occurring  in  most  cases  but  once  or 
twice.  Great  and  persistent  irritability  of  stomach  indicates  a 
serious  form  of  scarlet  fever,  and  is,  therefore,  prognostic  of  an 
unfavorable*  ending.  When  this  symptom  is  absent  or  slight,  or 
there  is  merely  nausea,  I  have  found  the  case  ordinarily  mild,  so 
that^  as  regards  the  frequency  of  vomiting,  the  statistics  of  differ- 
ent epidemics  vary  according  to  the  mildness  or  gravity  of  the 
type.  The  bowels  are  regular  or  somewhat  constipated  in  this 
form  of  scarlet  fever,  or  if  diarrhoea  occur,  it  is  slight  and  tran- 
sient. 

When  the  symptoms  described  above  have  continued  six  to  eigh- 
teen hours,  the  rash  appears.  It  is  first  observed  about  the  ears, 
neck,  and  shoulders,  in  reddish  indistinct  patches,  fading  into  the 
normal  hue.  These  patches  extend  and  unite,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities,  and  finally  the  legs, 
are  covered.  The  scarlatinous  rash  bears  considerable  resemblanoe 
to  that  produced  by  external  heat  or  the  redness  from  a  sinapism, 
but  there  are  numerous  minute  points  of  a  deeper  or  duskier  red 
than  the  surface  generally.  On  passing  the  finger  over  the  erup- 
tion, no  distinct  prominences  are  observed,  but  a  sensation  of  rough- 
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ness  is  sometimes  imparted  from  engorgement  of  the  cutaneous  pa- 
pillae. The  rash  disappears  by  pressure,  but  in  robust  children, 
and  in  favorable  cases,  it  immediately  returns  when  the  pressure  is 
removed.  Slow  return  of  the  rash  is  evidence  of  sluggish  circula- 
tion, and,  when  marked,  it  indicates  the  malignant  form  of  the 
disease.  The  rash  gives  rise  to  an  itching  or  burning  sensation, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the  patient.  The  degree 
of  redness  is  not  uniform  over  the  surface,  and  sometimes,  especially 
in  nlild  cases,  it  is  absent  in  places. 

Early  in  the  disease,  even  before  the  cutaneous  eruption,  the  buc- 
cal and  faucial  mucous  membrane  presents  a  pretty  general  red 
appearance,  and  the  papillse  of  the  tongue  are  elevated.  Pharyn- 
gitis has  already  commenced,  with  more  or  less  stomatitis  and  tonsil- 
litis. The  inflammation  renders  deglutition  painful,  so  that  diffi- 
culty is  often  experienced  in  giving  the  necessary  drinks.  This 
state  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  membrane  continues  through  the 
disease.  There  is  sometimes  a  slight  fibrinous  exudation  over  the 
tonsils;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  fur,  and  the  secretion 
firom  the  follicles  of  the  inflamed  surface  is  increased  and  muco- 
purulent. The  Schneiderian  membrane  also  participates  in  the 
inflamsiation,  and,  as  the  disease  advances,  a  thin,  irritating  dis- 
charge, containing  pus  cells,  flows  from  the  nostrils. 

The  temperature  in  the  first  days  of  scarlet  fever  is  ordinarily 
fit)m  102^  to  105°,  sometimes  as  high  as  107°. .  The  cutaneous  trans- 
piration during  this  period  is  nearly  checked,  so  that  the  skin  is  hot 
and  dry.  The  respiration  is  moderately  accelerated,  but  not  so  as 
to  attract  attention,  unless  there  is  a  complication ;  often  there  is 
slight  cough  from  mucus  in  the  throat  or  bronchial  tubes.  Bron- 
chitis, common  in  measles,  and  giving  rise  to  prominent  symp- 
toms in  that  disease,  is  either  absent  or  slight  in  scarlet  fever. 

The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  digestive  system  during  the 
initial  period  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  sufficiently  described.  The 
Bubeequent  symptoms  do  not  differ  materially  in  regular  scarlet 
fever,  except  that  there  is  no  vomiting.  The  lips  are  diy  and  often 
cracked.  The  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat  continues 
unabated,  with  anorexia  and  thirst.  The  urine  is  high-colored,  and 
in  robust  children,  during  the  first  days  of  scarlet  fever,  it  fre- 
quently deposits  the  urates  on  cooling. 

The  symptoms  continue  with  undiminished  intensity  for  a  period 
of  from  four  to  six  days,  when  the  fever  begins  to  abate,  the  pun- 
gent heat  becomes  less,  and  the  rash  fainter.    There  is  a  gradual 
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decline  of  the  disease,  which,  in  its  inception,  was  so  abrupt.  In 
mild,  and  even  pretty  severe  cases,  which  pursue  a  regular  and 
favorable  course,  convalescence  commences  by  the  close  of  the  ifirst 
or  beginning  of  the  second  week.  In  the  second  week,  the  rash, 
becoming  less  and  less  distinct,  finally  disappears,  as  do  also  the 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  membrane.  The 
engorgement  of  the  papillae  of  the  tongue  and  that  of  the  tonsils 
subsides;  the  appetite  returns;  the  countenance  brightens,  and  be- 
comes natural,  and  the  child  who,  during  the  height  of  the  fever, 
scarcely  noticed  objects,  or  noticed  them  with  indifterence,  or  even 
repugnance,  can  be  amused  as  before  his  sickness. 

The  period  of  desquamation  succeeds.  Exfoliation  of  the  epi- 
dermis occurs  over  the  whole  body.  This  commences  about  the 
face  and  neck,  and  it  occupies  several  days,  during  which  there  is 
progressive  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  child.  "Where 
the  skin  is  thin,  the  epidermis,  as  it  is  detached,  presents  a  furfu- 
raceous  appearance;  where  it  is  thick,  as  upon  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet,  it  separates  in  a  layer  of  considerable 
thickness. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  scarlet  fever,  when  it  pursues  its  nor- 
mal course,  without  complication  or  sequelae.  But  there  is  no  dis- 
ease which  has  so  many  unfavorable  complications  and  sequelae  as 
this.  The  liability  to  these  renders  the  prognosis  in  all  cases  doubt- 
ful, and  in  many  instances  they  are  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
They  occur  both  in  mild  and  severe  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  great  difference  in  different  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  as  regards 
intensity  of  symptoms,  is  well  known.  It  is  sometimes  so  mild, 
its  characteristic  features  so  slight,  that  diagnosis  is  necessarily 
uncertain.  Examples  in  corroboration  of  this  statement  are  not 
infrequent.  In  the  spring  of  1866  I  was  called  to  an  infant  thir- 
teen months  old,  who  had  slight  pharyngitis,  and  an  indistinct 
rash  over  a  part  of  the  surface.  In  two  days  the  eruption  had 
disappeared,  and  soon  after  the  health  was  apparently  fully  restored. 
Diagnosis  would  have  remained  doubtful,  except  for  sequelae.  In 
another  instance,  two  children  passed  through  the  entire  course  of 
scarlet  fever,  playing  every  day  in  the  street.  Although  the  intel- 
ligent grandmother  saw  the  rash  upon  them,  its  nature  was  not 
suspected  till  nearly  two  weeks  afterwards,  when  one  was  taken 
with  fatal  nephritis  and  general  anasarca.  In  eases  so  mild  as 
these,  the  heat  of  surface  is  not  greatly  increased,  nor  is  the  pulse 
much  accelerated.  There  is  no  restlessness,  nor  is  the  digestive 
function  materially  impaired.    The  rash  does  not  have  so  deep  a 
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color,  nor  is  it  so  continuous  over  the  surface,  as  in  cases  of  ordinary 
gravity.  The  patient  begins  to  improve  in  from  two  to  four  days, 
and  is  soon  well.  So  mild  a  form  of  scarlet  fever  is,  however,  quite 
exceptional,  but  there  are  all  gradations,  from  this  mildness  to  that 
malignant  form  which  I  shall  presently  describe. 

There  is  usually  considerable  faucial  inflammation,  even  when 
scarlet  fever  pursues  a  regular  and  favorable  course.  If  the  pharyn- 
gitis is  intense  and  protracted,  many  writers  designate  the  disease 
scarlatina  anginosa.  There  is,  in  these  cases,  not  only  general  and 
pretty  severe  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces, 
with  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  and  submucous  infiltration,  but  also 
more  or  less  tumefaction  around  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  due  to  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  cellular  tissue 
of  the  neck.  In  these  cases,  the  sufifering  of  the  patient  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  amount  of  local  disease.  The  adenitis  and  cellu- 
litis, unless  slight,  do  not  subside  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
rash,  or  they  subside  more  slowly.  They  render  the  febrile  move- 
ment more  protracted.  The  swelling  due  to  these  inflammations 
often  continues  one  or  two  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
rash,  or  even  longer,  when  it  disappears  by  resolution,  or  more 
rarely  by  suppuration,  the  abscess  opening  externally. 

Irregular  Form, — The  irregular  form  of  scarlet  fever  is  commonly 
due  to  some  perturbating  cause.    This  cause  is  often  a  pre-existing 
or  coexisting  disease,  or,  if  not  actual  disease,  at  least  disordered 
state  of  system.    For  example,  a  little  girl,  in  my  practice,  had  the 
symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  such  as  febrile  movement  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surface,  nearly  a  week  before  the 
scarlatinous  eruption  appeared.    During  this  period  there  were 
symptoms  of  enteritis,  which  declined  when  the  rash  occurred.  The 
abdominal  affection  was  the  apparent  cause  of  the  irregularity  in 
tiie  fever.     K  scarlet  fever  occurs  during  an  attack  of  entero-colitis, 
there  is  frequently  no  eruption.     Most  practitioners  have  met  cases 
like  the  following,  which  I  now  recall  to  mind :  In  a  family  where 
scarlet  fever  was  prevailing,  a  little  child,  early  after  the  commence- 
ment of  symptoms  which  seemed  to  be  plainly  referable  to  the  ex- 
anthematic  affection,  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the 
latter  continued  two  or  perhaps  three  days,  when  death  occurred. 
There  were  the  symptoms  and  appearances  of  severe  scarlet  fever, 
but  without  the  eruption.    In  another  instance,  an  infant  in  the 
warm  months  having  protracted  entero-colitis,  the  usual  summer 
epidemic  of  this  city,  was  apparently  affected  with  scarlet  fever, 
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which  was  present  in  the  family.     There  were  the  characteristic 
symptoms,  but  the  diarrhoea  continued,  and  there  was  no  rash. 

In  those  that  are  much  reduced  by  any  antecedent  disease,  as 
phthisis,  or  that  have  a  disease,  chronic  or  acute,  which  produces 
a  decided  afflux  of  blood  towards  an  internal  organ,  the  eruption  is 
commonly  tardy  in  its  appearance,  indistinct,  or  wholly  absent. 
The  diseases  which  most  frequently  render  scarlet  fever  irregular 
are  those  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  Some  affections,  occurring 
in  connection  with  scarlet  fever,  do  not  change  its  symptoms,  but 
themselves  undergo  modification.  Scarlet  fever  occurring  in  a  child 
having  pertussis  does  not  itself  undergo  any  material  change.  The 
cough,  not  the  fever,  is  modified  (rendered  milder)  during  the 
coexistence  of  the  two. 

Scarlet  fever  may,  also,  be  irregular  in  those  that  are  robust  and 
free  from  any  other  disease  assuming  this  form,  without  any  appre- 
ciable perturbating  cause.  In  1867 1  attended  a  young  lady,  whose 
previous  health  was  excellent,  and  whose  brother  was  sick  at  the 
time  with  scarlet  fever.  This  patient  had  considerable  fever,  with 
pretty  severe  pharyngitis,  and  though  her  surface  was  repeatedly 
examined,  no  eruption  could  be  discovered.  Two  weeks  subse- 
quently she  became  affected  with  severe  nephritis,  anasarca,  effu- 
sion into  at  least  one  of  the  pleural  cavities,  and  probably  into  the 
pericardium,  the  case  ending  fatally. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  mention  the  irregular  and  incomplete  char- 
acter of  the  eruption  in  second  attacks  of  scarlet  fever,  which, 
though  uncommon,  are  met  from  time  to  time.  Scarlet  fever 
occurring  a  second  time,  sometimes  presents  all  the  features  of  the 
regular  disease,  and  pursues  its  normal  course,  but  it  is  much  more 
apt  to  be  incomplete  and  irregular  than  the  first  attack.  It  is 
more  apt  to  be  irregular  if  the  interval  between  the  two  has  been 
short,  than  if  several  years  have  elapsed. 

Malignant  Form, — This  form  of  scarlet  fever  is  in  some  epidemics 
common,  while  in  others  it  is  rare.  It  usually  commences  with 
severe  symptoms,  those  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system  predomi- 
nating, such  as  intense  cephalalgia,  with  delirium.  Many  pass 
rapidly  into  coma,  and  die  within  two  or  three  days.  They  'suc- 
cumb to  the  virulence  of  the  scarlatinous  poison,  while  the  disease 
is  still  in  its  commencement.  The  rash  in  malignant  scarlet  fever 
is  dusky.  It  disappears  by  pressure,  and  returns  slowly  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  There  is,  therefore,  extreme  sluggishness  of 
the  capillary  circulation.  In  some  there  is  great  restlessness.  If 
placed  in  one  position  on  the  bed,  they  soon  throw  themselves,  in  a 
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half-conscious  or  unconscious  state,  into  another.  They  do  not 
speak  at  all,  or  they  mutter  like  those  affected  by  the  graver  forms 
<rf  typhus,  calling  the  names  of  playmates,  or  talking  about  things 
which  interested  them  when  well.  There  is  great  elevation  of 
temperature,  the  thermometer,  placed  in  the  axilla,  indicating  103°, 
105°,  or  even  107°,  and  the  heat  of  surface  is  pungent,  except  when 
the  case  approaches  a  fatal  termination.  The  pulse  from  the  first 
is  rapid,  numbering  from  130  to  160  per  minute.  Sometimes  there 
is  great  heat  of  head  and  body,  while  the  limbs  are  cool.  This  is 
an  unfavorable  sign. 

Severe  and  dangerous  nervous  symptoms,  as  convulsions  and 
coma,  occur  chiefly  within  the  first  three  or  four  days.  After  this 
period  the  danger  is  mainly  from  exhaustion.  Those  who  survive 
the  onset  of  the  disease,  often  have,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
severe  pharyngitis,  with  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
cellular  tissue  around  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  accompanied  by  external 
swelling.  The  pharyngitis  is  attended  by  more  or  less  secretion  of 
mucus  or  muco-pus,  which,  sometimes  collecting  around  the  en- 
trance of  the  larynx,  causes  noisy  respiration,  or  even,  if  the  system 
IB  greatly  prostrated,  embarrasses  respiration  by  entering  the  larynx. 
The  chief  danger,  however,  from  the  pharyngitis,  is  due  to  the 
exhaustion  which  it  causes.  By  rendering  deglutition  difficult,  it 
interferes  seriously  with  nutrition. 

Complications. — Complications  may  occur  in  any  form  of  scarlet 
fever,  but  they  are  most  frequent  in  malignant  or  grave  cases.   The 
most  common  and  serious  complication,  as  regards  the  nervous 
system,  is  clonic  convulsions.    These  occasionally  occur  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  and 
many  then  recover,  but  I  have  not  seen,  nor  have  I  heard,  in  my 
intercourse  with  physicians,  of  any  case  which  recovered  when  con- 
vdsions  occurred  after  the  complete  development  of  the  eruption. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  physicians  of  this  city,  of  largest 
eiperience,  inform  me  that  they  consider  convulsions  during  the 
eruptive  stage  an  almost  certain  precursor  of  death.     Convulsive 
attacks  in  scarlatina  are  probably  due,  in  part,  to  congestion  of  the 
nervous  centres,  for  we  sometimes  find,  in  young  children,  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure,  and  immediately  before  it,  the  anterior  fonta- 
nelle  prominent,  and  forcibly  pulsating.  The  convulsions  uniformly 
increase  the  congestion,  but,  as  the  latter  antedates  the  former,  its 
causative  relation  seems  to  be  established.    But  the  most  important 
element  in  the  causation  of  convulsions  in  scarlet  fever  is,  probably, 
the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the  scarlatinous  virus.   This,  whatever 
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its  exact  nature,  may,  in  my  opinion,  cause  convulsions,  with  or 
without  the  co-operating  influence  of  congestion,  as  urea  gives  rise 
to  them  in  cases  of  uraemia.  Convulsions  occurring  at  the  com- 
mencement of  scarlet  fever  are  usually  single.  If  repeated,  they 
become  more  serious.  Convulsions  after  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  either  end  at  once  in  coma,  or  they  return  at  short  inter- 
vals, with  gradually  increasing  drowsiness,  till  coma  supervenes. 

The  anginose  affection  in  scarlet  fever  may  be  so  severe,  or  assume 
such  features,  as  to  constitute  a  complication.  It  may  become  more 
serious  than  the  primary  disease  itself,  so  as  to  require  the  chief 
treatment.  During  the  recent  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  this  city 
many  cases  were  observed  in  which  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever 
coexisted.  As  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  a  pseudo-membranous 
formation  upon  the  faucial  surface,  especially  over  the  tonsils,  is 
not  uncommon  in  severe  anginose  scarlet  fever,  but  is  soft  or  pulta- 
ceous,  in  isolated  points  or  patches,  and  easily  detached.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded,  of  diphtheritic 
complication,  the  pseudo-membrane  is  firm  and  thick,  penetrating 
the  mucous  membrane  so  as  to  produce  bleeding  when  forcibly  de- 
tached, as  in  primary  diphtheria.  In  one  instance  in  my  practice 
the  coexistence  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  was  very  apparent. 
Two  children  in  a  family  died  after  a  short  attack  of  malignant 
scarlet  fever.  Their  throats  were  not  examined.  Another  child 
took  the  disease,  and,  being  longer  sick,  it  was  more  carefully  ex- 
amined. The  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane  was  found  on  both 
tonsils,  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  a  distinct  scarlatinous  rash, 
and,  as  additional  proof  of  the  coexistence  of  the  two  diseases,  the 
father  became  affected  with  diphtheria  without  scarlatina. 

An  occasional  result  of  severe  pharyngitis  in  scarlet  fever  is 
suppuration,  or  gangrene  occurring  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  of  the  neck.  Whether  suppuration  occur,  and  an  abscess 
form,  or  gangrene  result,  this  complication  is  often  serious.  Sup- 
puration or  gangrene  indicates  an  intense  grade  of  inflammation 
or  a  low  vitality ;  but  many  with  this  complication  recover  through 
protracted  convalescence. 

If  suppuration  is  extensive,  it  may  so  increase  the  debility  that 
death  occurs  in  consequence.  Gangrene  is  a  more  serious  compli- 
cation ;  unless  slight,  it  renders  a  fatal  termination  highly  probable. 
The  areolar  tissue,  subcutaneous  or  intermuscular,  is  the  part 
which  primarily  sloughs.  The  skin  over  the  gangrene  becomes 
brown  or  dark,  and  separates  with  the  slough.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  slough  is  not  large.    Exceptionally  it  extends  so  deeply 
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that,  when  it  separates,  the  muscles  and  even  vessels  of  the  neck 
are  laid  bare,  and  the  appearance  is  hideous.  In  a  case  of  this  sort, 
which  I  saw  a  few  years  since  in  the  practice  of  another  physician, 
the  cavity,  after  the  slough  had  separated,  was  irregular,  and 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  hen's  egg.  It  extended  a  considerable 
distance  out  of  sight  under  the  skin,  and  finally  opened  a  vessel 
from  which  fatal  hemorrhage  occurred. 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth  also  occurs  in  rare  instances,  either  as 
a  complication  or  sequel.  I  have  met  it  in  two  cases,  one  of 
which  recovered.  In  the  fatal  case  it  began  while  the  patient  was 
still  under  treatment  for  the  fever,  and  was  first  discovered  by  the 
loss  of  two  incisors.  The  one  that  recovered  also  lost  two  in- 
cisors, and  a  part  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  one  that 
died  was  scrofulous,  though  its  regimen  was  good ;  the  other  lived 
in  a  tenement-house,  and  was  ill  cared  for.  Rilliet  and  Barthez 
relate  three  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  occurring,  however, 
not  as  a  complication,  but  sequel,  of  scarlet  fever.  One  of  these 
patients  had,  within  eighteen  days,  varioloid,  scarlet  fever,  and 
measles ;  these  diseases  ending  in  fatal  gangrene  of  the  pharynx 
and  mouth.  The  second  child  was  taken,  on  the  seventeenth  day 
after  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  with  gangrene  of  the 
pharynx,  succeeded  by  that  of  the  mouth,  and  died  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day.  In  the  third  case  the  gangrene  was  preceded  by  small- 
pox as  well  as  scarlatina.  Other  observers  have  recorded  similar 
cases.  • 

Another  complication,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
is  entero-colitis.  This  may  antedate  the  zymotic  affection.  In 
other  cases,  entero-colitis  commences  either  with  the  scarlet  fever, 
or  during  its  course.  Diarrhoea  often  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  vomiting,  in  the  first  hours  of  the  fever;  and  it  commonly 
ceases  during  the  first  or  second  day.  Occasionally  it  continues 
with  greater  or  less  severity,  when  it  constitutes  a  serious  compli- 
cation ;  it  is  in  these  cases  due  to  intestinal  inflammation.  Bron- 
chitis and  pneumonia,  so  common  in  measles,  do  not  often  compli- 
cate scarlet  fever. 

A  not  infrequent  complication  is  articular  rheumatism,  occurring 
when  the  fever  begins  to  decline.  Mild  cases  are  more  liable  to  it 
than  those  having  a  severe  form.  Attention  is  called  to  it  by 
the  complaint  of  the  child  of  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  affected 
joints;  or,  if  he  is  too  young  to  speak,  by  evidences  of  pain  when 
the  joints  are  pressed  or  moved.  There  are  usually  but  little 
swelling  and  redness,  and  there  are  fewer  joints  affected  than  iu 
12 
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most  cases  of  acute  primary  rheumatism.  In  my  practice,  a  com- 
mon seat  of  scarlatinous  rheumatism  has  been  the  areolar  tissue  of 
the  wrist.  The  inflammation  and  infiltration  are  less  than  in 
primary  acute  rheumatism.  This  complication  is  not,  ordinarily, 
serious ;  nor  does  it,  as  a  rule,  materially  retard  convalescence.  A 
physician  of  this  city,  however,  informs  me  of  two  cases  in  which 
cardiac  inflammation  occurred  in  connection  with  the  articular 
affection,  as  it  so  frequently  does  in  idiopathic  rheumatism.  The 
urates  are  not  so  commonly  present  in  the  urine  in  scarlatinous  as 
in  ordinary  acute  rheumatism. 

Serous  inflammation,  especially  that  aflfecting  the  peritoneum, 
pleura,  or  pericardium,  is  a  common  complication,  independently  of 
the  rheumatic  aflfection.  It  occurs  during  the  desquamative  period, 
and,  continuing  afterwards,  becomes  a  sequel.  Many  such  cases 
are  fatal.  Pericarditis  may  be  with  difficulty  diagnosticated,  if  it 
is  nlight,  and  attended  by  only  a  moderate  amount  of  efi^usion,  and 
it  is,  doubtless,  often  the  cause  of  death  in  those  who  die  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  during  or  soon  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
}*leur5tis  occurring  in  scarlet  fever  is  apt  to  be  suppurative.  In 
1865  I  attended  a  little  girl  in  a  mild  attack  of  the  fever.  When 
it  had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  case  was  about  being  discharged,  she 
waa  taken  with  severe  pleurisy  of  the  right  side.  The  pleural 
cavity  was  soon  half  filled  with  liquid,  and  after  a  long  sickness, 
extending  over  two  months,  this  liquid,  mainly  pus,  established  a 
communication  with  a  bronchial  tube,  and  was  expectorated.  She 
immediately  recovered. 

In  the  following  case,  the  records  of  which  are  from  my  note- 
book, pericardial  and  peritoneal  inflammation  occurred  as  a  com- 
plication of  scarlet  fever: — 

Case April  7th,  1860,  C — ,  girl,  five  years  and  ten  months  old,  had 

measles  two  years,  and  hooping-cough  one  year  ago.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  cough,  she  has  since  remained  well,  till  the  present 
sickness.  Scarlatina  commenced  April  4th,  and  on  the  5th  the  eruption 
appeared.  S^^mptoms  severe,  but  regular ;  pulse  158,  full ;  surface  hot, 
and  covered  with  the  eruption ;  delirium  at  night ;  stomach  irritable ; 
constipation.  April  8th  to  10th,  symptoms  about  the  same;  no  delirium, 
however ;  pulse  varying  from  124  to  153  per  minute  ;  a  deposit  of  urates 
in  the  urine. 

11th.  To-day,  for  the  first,  has  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  ac- 
companied by  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  moderate  distension  at  this 
point.  The  symptoms  otherwise  are  favorable,  though  pretty  severe ; 
pulse  140 ;  respiration  moderately  accelerated,  but  the  rhythm  natural ; 
respiratory  murmur  distinctly  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  chest,  vesicular 
in  character,  and  without  r^les.  Has  taken  till  to-day  mainly  diapho- 
retic mixtures;  to-day  pulv.  ipecac,  comp.  gr.  iij,  every  three  or  four 
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hours,  is  ordered ;  a  flaxseed  poultice  to  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium ; 
diet  nutritious,  with  moderate  use  of  stimulants. 

r2th.  Epigastric  pain  still  severe ;  great  tenderness  on  pressure ;  con- 
siderable distension  at  this  point,  and  percussion  elicits  a  dull  sound ; 
passed  a  restless  night ;  when  asked  where  she  feels  pain,  she  points  to 
the  throat  and  epigastric  region;  pulse  130  to  140  per  minute;  rash 
fading ;  surface  warm  ;  bowels  somewhat  relaxed ;  urine  passed  in  usual 
quantity.  The  treatment  by  Dover's  powder  and  poultices  is  continued, 
and  a  leech  is  to-day  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 

13th.  Pain  less  severe,  but  considerable  tenderness  on  pressure;  pulse 
about  the  same  as  yesterday ;  has  had  through  her  sickness  a  slight 
cough.     She  talks  rationally,  and  sits  much  of  the  time  in  bed. 

14th.  Continued  in  the  same  state  as  described  in  yesterday's  records, 
till  3  P.  M.  yesterday,  when  she  became  suddenly  worse ;  her  respiration 
was  short  and  gasping;  she  spoke,  with  an  effort,  in  a  whisper,  but 
continued  conscious ;  and  her  pulse  was  strong.  Death  occurred  at 
5  P.  M.,  apparently  from  obstructed  respiration.  In  the  last  days  of 
her  sickness  there  was  but  little  pharyngitis,  and  little  or  no  external 
swelling. 

Autopsy  twenty-four  hours  after  death. — Body  a  little  emaciated ;  heart 
large  for  a  child  of  five  years ;  about  one  ounce  of  turbid  serum  in  the 
pericardium ;  a  soft  deposit  of  lymph  within  the  pericardial  sac  at  the 
base  of  the  heart,  around  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels  evidence  of 
recent  circumscribed  pericarditis ;  from  four  to  eight  ounces  of  trans- 
parent serum  in  each  pleural  cavity ;  no  fibrin  upon  or  opacity  of  the 
pleural  surfaces ;  mucous  membrane  of  bronchial  tubes  injected  in  streaks, 
and  muco-pus  can  be  pressed  from  them  ;  both  lungs  can  be  readily  in- 
flated, with  the  exception  of  small  portions  of  both  the  lower  lobes, 
which  are  hepatized,  and  can  be  but  partially  inflated ;  liver  enlarged, 
presenting  a  congested  appearance,  and  extending  some  four  inches  be- 
low the  free  border  of  the  ribs ;  upon  its  convex  surface  in  the  epigas- 
trium, corresponding  with  the  seat  of  the  pain,  is  a  white  rough  patch 
of  fibrin  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter ;  kidneys  congested ; 
stomach  and  small  intestines  apparently  healthy;  mesenteric  glands 
moderately  enlarged ;  mucous  membrane  of  transverse  and  descending 
colon  somewhat  injected  and  thickened,  showing  mild  colitis ;  no  ulcera- 
tion noticed ;  brain  not  examined. 

Microscopic  examination  was  made  of  the  blood,  hepatized  portions 
of  lung,  etc.,  but  nothing  of  special  interest  in  this  connection  was 
observed. 

This  case  is  instructive  as  showing  the  liability  which  exists  in 
and  after  scarlet  fever  to  inflammations,  and  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosticating  them  in  certain  cases  on  account  of  their  circum- 
scribed character. 

Sequels. — The  complications  described  above  may  occur  as 
.sequelae,  but  there  is  another  pathological  state  which  may  be 
a  complication,  and  is  a  common  and  serious  sequel.  I  refer  to 
nephritis  with  albuminuria.  This  occasionally  commences  in  scar- 
let fever,  but  usually  not  till  the  disappearance  of  the  rash.  There 
is  sometimes,  during  the  course  of  scarlet  fever,  and  even  subse- 
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quently,  slight  albuminuria  due  to  simple  congestion  of  the  kid- 
neys, but  the  albuminuria  to  which  I  allude,  and  which  requires 
treatment,  is  more  serious.  Its  anatomical  character  is  as  follows : 
hypereemia,  and  perceptible  increase  in  volume  of  the  kidneys; 
proliferation  of  the  renal  epithelial  cells  like  that  of  the  epidermis, 
and  a  granular  deposit  in  them ;  the  escape  of  albumen  from  the 
engorged  capillaries,  and  its  appearance  in  the  urine ;  the  forma- 
tion of  fibrinous  casts  in  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  these  casts  often  con- 
taining more  or  fewer  epithelial  cells ;  the  escape  of  the  casts  from 
the  kidneys  with  the  urine ;  diminution  of  amount  of  urea  ex- 
creted, and,  therefore,  its  accumulation  in  the  blood ;  and  finally 
rupture  of  the  engorged  capillaries  of  the  kidneys,  and  mingling  of 
the  elements  of  the  blood  with  the  urine. 

The  presence,  therefore,  of  this  renal  aflfection  can  be  readily 
ascertained  by  examining  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  albumen 
which  this  liquid  contains  can  be  approximatively  ascertained  by 
adding  nitric  acid  or  applying  heat.  If  the  quantity  is  small,  simple 
cloudiness  is  produced ;  if  large,  the  urine  becomes  thick  and  white, 
and  in  extreme  cases  almost  semi-solid  from  coagulation  of  the  albu- 
men. The  character  of  the  urine  can,  however,  be  more  accurately 
ascertained  by  the  microscope  than  by  the  tests  which  have  been 
mentioned,  since  by  it  we  discover  the  fibrinous  casts,  altered  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  blood  corpuscles. 

Nephritis,  with  the  consequent  unemia,  soon  gives  rise  to  evident 
symptoms.  Serous  effusion  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  altered 
state  of  the  blood,  the  most  common  form  of  which  is  anasarca, 
occurring  upon  the  face  and  limbs,  and  sometimes  in  the  areolar 
tissue  of  the  trunk.  Often  the  effusion  occurs  only  in  the  external 
areolar  tissue,  and  the  result  is  then  favorable ;  but  in  other  cases  it 
occurs,  and  in  the  order  mentioned  as  regards  frequency,  in  the 
lungs  (oedema  pulmonum),  serous  cavities,  and,  lastly,  in  the  submu- 
cous connective  tissue  of  the  larynx  (oedema  glottidis).  The  internal 
effusion  should  excite  the  gravest  apprehensions,  as  it  is  often  fatal. 
Fortunately,  it  is  in  most  cases  preceded  as  well  as  accompanied 
by  anasarca,  which  is  easily  detected,  so  that  there  is  sufficient 
forewarning.  The  fact  of  an  occasional  exception  to  this  rule 
should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Scarlatinous  nephritis,  with  consequent  ursemia,  is  due  to  the 
direct  effect  of  the  scarlatinous  poison  on  the  kidneys.  I  have 
known  it  occur  in  the  nurse  who  attended  a  child  through  the 
fever,  but  did  not  suffer  from  the  fever  herself.  It  sometimes  occurs 
qmte  abruptly,  and  often  when  the  patient  has  been  progressively 
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couvalescing,  and,  perhaps,  has  seemed  out  df  danger.  In  most 
cases,  however,  there  are  well-marked  premonitory  symptoms,  as 
fever,  restlessness,  loss  of  appetite.  The  anasarca  is  first  observed 
in  the  face  or  about  the  ankles.  Sometimes  it  remains  inconsider- 
able, but  in  other  cases  it  increases  day  by  day,  more  or  less 
rapidly,  till  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  much  altered.  In 
marked  cases  of  anasarca  the  features  are  so  bloated  that  their 
natural  expression  is  lost.  The  volume  of  the  trunk  and  legs 
is  augmented,  and,  more  slowly,  that  of  the  arms.  In  the  male 
child  the  penis  and  scrotum  frequently  attain  three  or  four  times 
their  normal  dimensions,  in  consequence  of  serous  infiltration. 

The  duration  of  the  anasarca  or  dropsy  is  very  dift'erent  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  If  the  form  be  oedema  pulmonum,  oedema  glottidis, 
or  intra-cranial  efi'usion,  death  is  speedy.  It  may  occur  even  within 
a  day.  Hydrothorax  and  hydropericardium  are  also  ordinarily 
fatal,  though  not  so  speedily ;  while  in  ascites  the  prognosis  is 
much  more  favorable.  The  duration  of  anasarca  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  unless  it  is  very  slight,  is  commonly  not 
less  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and  is  often  much  longer.  There  is 
another  and  an  important  source  of  danger  apart  from  the  serous 
effusions,  namely,  the  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood.  Convulsions, 
coma,  and  death  may  occur  from  uremic  poisoning,  as  in  Bright's 
disease.  In  those  cases  there  is  great  and  continued  scantiness  of 
urine,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  the  tubuli  uriniferi  from 
fibrinous  casts  and  granular  and  swollen  epithelial  cells. 

The  liability  to  this  renal  aflfection  is  greatly  increased,  and  in 
some  cases  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  close  relationship,  as  re- 
gards their  functions,  which  exists  between  the  skin  and  kidneys. 
A  common  exciting  cause  is  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture or  currents  of  air,  by  which  the  surface  is  chilled,  and  cutane- 
ous transpiration  checked,  at  the  time  when  the  old  epidermis  is 
being  detached.  The  increased  burden  thrown  upon  the  kidneys 
results  in  the  pathological  state  which  has  been:  described.  This 
remark  does  not  conflict  with  the  statement  already  made,  that  the 
nephritis  is  due  to  the  direct  eflfect  of  the  scarlatinous  principle  on 
the  kidneys,  the  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  skin  merely  in- 
creasing the  functional  activity  of  these  organs  and  rendering  them 
more  susceptible  to  the  disease.  All  who  have  seen  much  of  scarlet 
fever  can  recall  to  mind  cases  in  which  the  patients  had  nearly 
recovered,  when  from  some  needless  exposure  in  the  streets,  or  by 
chilling  of  the  body  in  a  cold  room,  or  open  window,  this  affection 
occurred,  with  perhaps  a  fatal  result.    Elsewhere  I  have  alluded 
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to  a  case  in  which  scarlet  fever  was  only  detected  by  this  sequel, 
which  began  when  the  child  was  daily  exposed  in  the  open  air. 
But  many  children  who  have  been  attended  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  who,  through  the  whole  desquamative  period,  are  kept  in  a 
uniform  temperature,  nevertheless  become  affected  with  albumi- 
nuria and  dropsy,  so  that  there  is  sufficient  cause  of  this  sequel  in 
the  state  of  the  child  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  through  which 
he  has  passed,  apart  from  extraneous  influences.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  albuminuria  is  more  apt  to  occur  after  mild  than  severe 
cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  observations  show  that  this  difference  in 
liability  to  albuminuria  is  intrinsic  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  does 
not  depend,  as  some  have  supposed,  on  a  difference  in  the  hygienic 
management  of  mild  and  severe  scarlatina. 

The  symptoms  in  scarlatinous  nephritis  vary  not  only  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  inflammation,  but  also  according  to  the  amount  and 
seat  of  the  effusion.  I  have  stated  that  it  usually  commences  with 
languor  and  more  or  less  fever.  The  pulse  remains  accelerated,  the 
skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  appetite  poor.  This  affection,  if  slight, 
may  occur  without  appreciable  effusion,  either  in  the  cellular  tissue 
or  the  cavities,  but  ordinarily  in  these  mild  cases  a  little  puffiness 
is  observed  around  the  eyes  or  upon  the  extremities.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  more  extensive  anasarca  results.  The  skin  is 
then  pallid,  distended,  and  pitting  on  pressure.  The  anasarca  does 
not,  in  most  instances,  give  rise  to  any  marked  symptoms.  K 
cedema  glottidis  or  pulmonum  occur,  the  respiration  becomes 
rapidly  more  embarrassed,  till  soon  the  blood  is  no  longer  sufli- 
ciently  oxygenated  for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  chief  symptom  in 
hydrothorax  is  accelerated  and  difficult  respiration ;  in  hydroperi- 
cardium  the  symptoms  are  such  as  arise  from  embarrassed  action 
of  the  heart;  in  ascites  there  are  either  no  marked  symptoms,  or, 
if  the  amount  of  liquid  is  large,  there  may  be  more  or  less  embar- 
rassment of  respiration  from  compression  of  the  lungs. 

Otorrhcea. — ^Inflammation  of  the  external  ear,  giving  rise  to 
otorrhoea,  is  a  frequent  sequel  of  scarlet  fever.  It  sometimes 
commences  as  a  complication  in  the  last  stages  of  the  fever;  at 
other  times  it  begins  during  convalescence.  It  often  produces  a 
degree  of  deafness,  which,  in  most  instances,  soon  passes  off.  A 
thin,  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear  may  remain  for  months  or 
even  years,  and  hence  the  name  which  designates  this  affection. 
In  exceptional  cases,  internal  otitis  occurs.  This  is  a  more  serious 
sequel ;  it  may  impair  the  hearing  permanently.  There  are  cases 
in  which  not  only  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  destroyed,  but  the  ossicles 
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are  detached,  and  lost  through  the  external  ear.  Complete  deaf- 
ness then  results.  I  have  met  one  case,  in  which  both  ears  were 
so  injured  by  scarlet  fever  in  infancy,  that  the  child  grew  up  a 
mute.  The  result  is  sometimes  still  more  serious.  The  inflamma- 
tion may  extend  inwards,  causing  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  till  it  reaches  the  lateral  or  petrosal  sinuses. 
The  inflammation  then  causes  thickening  and  bulging  of  the 
walls  of  the  sinuses,  and,  consequently,  partial  obstruction  to  the 
circulation,  congestion  in  the  veins  and  sinuses,  the  formation  of 
thrombi,  and  finally  coma  and  death.  Fortunately,  this  melan- 
choly termination  of  scarlatinous  otitis  is  not  frequent. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  is  some  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing what  are  the  anatomical  characters  of  scarlet  fever,  since  so 
many  who  die  of  this  disease  have  a  complication,  and  the  lesions 
of  this  are  superadded  to  those  of  the  fever.  The  following,  how- 
ever, are  the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  in  reference  to 
this  point.  In  many  the  brain,  its  membranes,  and  the  lungs  are 
congested;  often, also,  the  Peyerian,  solitary,  and  mesenteric  glands 
are  enlarged,  and  the  spleen  enlarged  and  softened.  The  liver  and 
kidneys  do  not  present  any  notable  alteration,  though  the  latter 
are  so  often  aflected  during  the  period  of  convalescence.  Dr. 
Samuel  Fenwick  {London  Lancet^  July  23,  1864)  has  made  post- 
mortem examinations  in  sixteen  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  concludes 
from  them  that  there  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  like  that  of  the  skin,  and  that  there  is 
desquamation  of  the  epithelial  cells  from  those  portions  of  the 
digestive  tube  like  that  of  the  epidermis.  I  have  had  opportunity 
of  examining  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  those  who  died  in 
the  eruptive  stage  during  epidemics,  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital,  and  have  never  found  any  unusual  hypersemia  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  surface,  unless  when  gastro-intestinal  inflammation 
had  occurred  as  a  complication.  In  malignant  cases  the  blood  is 
dark,  and  the  heart-clots  soft  and  small ;  in  other  cases  the  color  of 
the  blood  may  be  nearly  normal,  and  the  heart-clots  of  the  usual 
size  and  firmness. 

Nature. — ^Scarlet  fever  presents  in  a  marked  degree  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  contagious  affections.  It  is  highly  infec- 
tious ;  it  is  also  inoculable.  Stoll,  d'Amboise,  and  others  successfully 
inoculated  with  the  scarlatinous  virus,  using  the  blood,  but  without 
diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  Whether  scarlatina  ever 
originates  spontaneously  is  uncertain;  but  if  it  do,  such  cases  are 
rare.     It  ordinarily  spreads  through  a  community  by  infection, 
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though  the  distance  to  which  it  is  infectious  is  short,  probably  not 
more  than  two  or  three  yards.  Some  consider  the  distance  to  be 
even  less  than  one  yard.  Knowledge  of  this  fact  is  important, 
as  by  isolating  in  a  family  a  child  attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  and 
allowing  no  communication  with  the  nurse,  the  other  children 
often  escape.  A  very  common  mode  of  communication  is  by 
clothing,  so  that  a  third  person  is  the  medium  of  transmission.  I 
have  noticed  that  when  scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  measles,  is  epidemic 
in  this  city,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  nearly  all,  indeed,  of 
the  first  cases,  can  be  traced  to  the  public  schools.  Exposure  occurs 
through  those  children  who  come  from  apartments  where  cases  are 
under  treatment.  Physicians,  and  especially  nurses,  are  sometimes 
the  medium  of  communication.  A  medical  friend  of  mine  went 
directly  from  some  children  with  scarlet  fever,  whom  he  was 
attending,  to  another  family,  where  he  took  a  little  girl  upon  his 
knee.  This  girl  in  a  few  days  became  affected  with  scarlet  fever 
and  died.  The  two  remaining  children  in  the  family  were  then 
attacked,  and  one  died.  Murchison  alludes  to  similar  cases  {London  , 
Lancet^  August  13, 1864).  In  one  instance  in  my  practice  scarlet 
fever  was  communicated  to  an  infant  by  a  washer- woman  whose 
own  child  had  the  disease,  and  who,  on  reaching  the  house  where  she 
had  been  engaged  to  work,  threw  her  shawl  over  the  cradle  where 
the  infant  was  sleeping.  Six  days  later  the  infant  was  attacked. 
Mason  Grood  cites  a  case  where  a  box  of  toys  was  the  medium  of 
communication ;  and  it  is  said  that  also  a  letter  has  been.  The 
scarlatinous  virus  may  remain  for  weeks  and  even  months  in 
apartments,  clothing,  or  in  or  upon  the  person  of  one  who  -has 
been  affected,  without  any  appreciable  diminution  in  its  effective- 
ness. A  physician  of  this  city,  in  whose  family  scarlet  fever 
occurred,  excluded  a  child  from  the  room  occupied  by  the  patients, 
and  from  the  patients  themselves,  for  a  month  after  the  last  case 
0l5curred,  and  yet,  although  precautions  had  been  taken  in  reference 
to  clothes  and  bedding,  this  child  was  taken  with  scarlet  fever  soon 
after  it  was  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  other  children.  The  father 
believes  that  the  exposure  was  through  the  otorrhoea  of  one  of  the 
children.  Observations,  indeed,  appear  fully  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  discharge  from  the  ear  or  nostrils,  and  the  particles  of 
epidermis  which  have  exfoliated,  may  retain  the  virus  and  be  the 
medium  of  communicating  the  disease  several  weeks  after  the  fever 
has  terminated.  In  a  case  in  my  practice  a  little  girl  returned 
home  six  weeks  after  ier  brother,  had  scarlet  fever,  and,  within  a 
few  days,  took  the  disease.    A  more  striking  example  occurred 
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in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Kearney  Rogers,  formerly  a  prominent  and 
much  esteemed  surgeon  of  this  city,  and  was  related  to  me  by  an 
intelligent  friend  of  the  family  since  the  doctor's  death.  Six 
children  in  a  family  had  scarlet  fever.  Three  and  a  half  months 
subsequently  another  child,  living  at  a  distance,  was  allowed  to 
visit  them  in  the  apartments  where  they  had  been  sick.  One  week 
from  that  day  this  child  became  affected  with  the  disease.  Dr. 
Elliotson  states  that  a  patient  with  scarlet  fever  was  admitted  into 
one  of  the  wards  of  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  and,  for  two  years 
subsequently,  young  persons  who  were  admitted  into  this  ward 
were  apt  to  take  the  disease.  Dr.  Richardson  relates  the  case  of  a 
family  of  four  children,  residing  in  the  country.  One  died  of 
malignant  scarlet  fever,  and  the  rest,  who  had  been  removed, 
escaped.  Some  weeks  subsequently  one  of  the  children  returned, 
but  within  twenty-four  hours  took  the  disorder  and  died.  The 
cottage  was  now  thoroughly  cleaned,  whitewashed,  and  the  clothing 
destroyed.  Four  months  then  elapsed,  when  the  third  child  returned 
home,  who  also  took  scarlet  fever  in  a  malignant  form  and  died. 
It  was  believed  that  the  virus  remained  attached  to  the  thatch, 
which  extended  close  to  the  children's  bed.  Other  similar  examples 
might  be  mentioned,  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  great 
permanence  of  the  scarlatinous  virus. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  scarlet  fever  varies.  It  is  seen  in 
the  remarkable  example  of  contagion,  given  above,  that  it  was  only 
twenty-four  hours.  Trousseau  also  relates  an  interesting  example 
of  short  incubation.  "  An  English  gentleman  with  his  daughter 
was  returning  from  Pau  to  London,  and  was  joined  at  Paris  by 
another  daughter,  who  came  direct  from  London.  Scarlet  fever 
was  prevalent  in  London,  but  there  was  not  a  case  of  it  at  Paii. 
The  second  daughter  was  seized  with  scarlet  fever  in  crossing  the 
channel,  and  joined  her  relatives  in  Paris  seven  or  eight  hours  later. 
She  occupied  the  same  room  in  the  hotel  as  her  sister,  who  was 
also  attacked  within  twenty-four  hours."  The  incubative  period 
is,  however,  seldom  so  short.  It  is  usually  from  three  to  eight 
days.  I  might  cite  several  cases  in  which  this  was  its  duration. 
Some  writers  allude  to  cases  in  which  two,  three,  or  even  four 
weeks  elapsed  from  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  appearance  of  the 
disease.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  in  such  cases  there 
may  not  have  been  a  second  and  more  recent  exposure.  Rostan 
alludes  to  cases  in  which  scarlet  fever  was  communicated  by  inocu- 
lation, and  in  which  the  period  of  incubation  was  seven  days. 

Scarlet  fever  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  three 
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and  ten  years.  It  is  infrequent  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and 
infants  under  the  age  of  three  months  may  be  considered  safe  from 
an  attack  of  it,  though  fully  exposed.  Cases  have  been  reported 
of  scarlet  fever  occurring  in  the  foetus,  and  manifesting  itself  by 
the  usual  signs  at  birth.  But  a  clear  diagnosis  in  such  instances 
is  necessarily  difficult,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  scarla- 
tinous eruption  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nature  of  the  cutaneous 
circulation  in  the  newly-born  on  the  other.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
the  cases  alluded  to,  there  was  an  error  of  diagnosis.  Certainly  in 
two  instances  I  have  known  women  immediately  after  their  con- 
finement (within  a  week)  take  scarlet  fever,  and  although  they 
communicated  the  disease  to  others,  did  not  to  their  infants. 
Murchison  states  that  twice  he. has  known  women  with  scarlet 
fever  to  be  confined,  and  in  both  instances  the  infants  were  healthy. 

Most  adults  possess  immunity  from  scarlet  fever,  although  not 
protected  by  an  attack  of  it  in  childhood.  Parturient  women, 
however,  are  liable  to  it,  and  there  is  considerable  danger  that  the 
physicians  who  attend  them,  if  at  the  same  time  visiting  cases  of 
scarlet  fever,  may  communicate  the  disease  to  them. 

Scarlet  fever  is  sometimes  sporadic,  but,  as  we  meet  it  in  this 
country,  it  occurs  most  frequently  as  an  epidemic.  The  epidemics 
vary  greatly  in  type.  Some  are  mild,  and  attended  by  few  com- 
plications, so  that  the  result  of  treatment  is  eminently  satisfactory. 
*  In  other  epidemics  the  type  is  malignant,  the  complications  fre- 
quent, and  the  percentage  of  deaths  large.  There  is  sometimes  a 
succession  of  epidemics  of  one  type,  and  then  the  character  of  the 
disease  changes.  This  fact  of  a  variable  type  is  important  as  re- 
gards the  value  of  statistics  relating  to  treatment.  Each  epidemic 
has  its  prevailing  character,  but  when  the  form  is  mild,  there  is 
now  and  then  a  case  of  severity,  and  when  it  is  malignant,  now  and 
then  one  of  unusual  mildness.  The  epidemic  influence  is  some- 
times manifested  in  those  exposed  to  scarlet  fever  by  the  occurrence 
of  pharyngitis,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  nephritis.  Professor  George  B. 
Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  says  {Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Med.) :  "  I 
seldom  attend  cases  of  scarlet  fever  without  having  sore  throat." 

Scarlatina  usually  occurs  but  once  in  the  same  individual,  but  a 
second  attack  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  is  not  uncommon,  and 
there  are  even  cases  on  record  of  a  third  attack.  But  physicians 
sometimes  mistake  roseola  or  erythema  for  scarlet  fever,  and, 
though  afterwards  aware  of  their  mistake,  do  nat  correct  their 
diagnosis.  Hence  there  is  a  belief  in  the  community  that  second 
attacks  of  scarlet  fever  are  more  frequent  than  they  really  are. 
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Diagnosis. — In  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  prior  to  tlie 
eruption,  there  are  no  symptoms  or  appearances  which  will  enable 
us  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis.     Positive  statement  in  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  might  better  be  deferred,  for  the  credit 
of  the  physician.     Still,  if  a  child  with  regular  bowels,  and  no 
appreciable  local  disease,  a  few  days  after  exposure  to  scarlet  fever, 
is  suddenly  seized  with  intense  fever,  the  pulse  rising  to  110, 120, 
or  more,  and  the  temperature  to  102°,  103°,  or  105°,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  disease  is  scarlet  fever.     The  diagnosis  is  rendered 
more  certain  if  there  is  vomiting,  and  especially  if,  as  is  often  the 
case,  there  is,  at  this  early  period,  a  blush  of  redness  upon  the  fauces. 
When  the  eruption  has  appeared,  the  nature  of  the  affection  is, 
in  most  cases,  apparent.    Still,  roseola  or  erythema,  due  to  intes- 
tinal derangement  or  other  causes,  has  often,  as  already  stated, 
been  mistaken  for  scarlet  fever.    A  day  or  two  suflSces  to  show  the 
error.     In  scarlet  fever  there  is  more  inflammation  of  the  faucial 
and  buccal  surface,  more  continuous  and  persistent  redness  of  the 
skin,  and  greater  intensity  and  persistence  of  symptoms,  than  in 
those  diseases.     Scarlet  fever  is  also  further  distinguished  from 
them  by  the  papular  elevations  upon  the  tongue,  aqd  the  minute 
papulae  upon  the  skin.     Besides,  in  scarlet  fever,  except  in  the 
mildest  cases,  there  is  from  the  first  the  aspect  of  serious  sickness, 
which  roseola  and  erythema  do  not  present. 

Scarlet  fever  and  measles  were  long  considered  identical  by  the 
profession,  and,  though  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  two  diseases  can 
be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other,  there  are  instances  in 
which  the  differential  diagnosis  is  attended  by  some  difficulty. 
Measles  occurring  in  a  robust  child,  with  an  active  cutaneous  cir- 
culation, sometimes  presents  a  continuous  eruption  over  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  surface,  like  the  eruption  of  scarlet  fever.  But 
the  longer  period  of  invasion,  the  coryza  and  bronchitis,  and  the 
absence  or  slight  degree  of  pharyngitis,  in  connection  with  other 
symptoms,  enable  us  to  distinguish  these  cases  from  scarlatina. 
Moreover,  in  those  cases  of  measles  in  which  there  is  continuous 
redness  of  surface  where 'the  circulation  is  most  active,  as  upon  the 
face,  the  characteristic  rubeolous  eruption  is  present  in  other  parts, 
80  that,  with  care  in  examination,  error  of  diagnosis  may  be  avoided. 
Scarlet  fever  and  measles  may  indeed  occur  together,  but  such  a 
complication  is  rare. 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  diagnosis  occurs  in  abnormal  scarlatina, 
especially  when  the  rash  is  partial  and  indistinct.  There  is  apt  to 
be,  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  an  inflammatory  complication,  which 
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causes  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  surface,  and  it  is  sometimes 
very  puzzling  to  decide  whether  this  is  a  complication,  or  the  sole 
disease.  The  points  involved  in  diagnosis  are  numerous,  but  they 
are  sometimes  not  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  the  affection. 
Generally,  however,  by  observing  the  clinical  history  from  day  to 
day,  the  diagnosis  is  established.  In  cases  of  doubt  it  is  safest  to 
adopt  such  hygienic  management  as  is  appropriate  to  scarlet  fever. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  on  the  form  of  the  disease, 
whether  mild  or  severe,  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications, 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  mortality  varies  greatly  in 
different  epidemics.  In  epidemics  of  a  mild  type,  the  mortality  is 
sometimes  not  more  than  one  in  twelve,  and  the  ratio  may  be  less; 
whereas,  if  a  severe  form  is  prevailing,  not  more  than  one  recovers 
in  every  two,  three,  or  four.  The  mortality  is  greater  in  the  city 
than  country,  in  hospital  than  in  private  practice.  Eilliet  and 
Barthez,  in  hospital  practice,  lost  forty-six  out  of  eighty-seven. 
Scarlatina  is,  of  itself,  less  fatal  than  statistics  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  since  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  die  in  consequence 
of  it  die  from  complications  or  from  sequete,  rather  than  from  the 
primary  disease. 

The  symptoms,  in  the  first  days  of  scarlet  fever,  which  indicate 
an  unfavorable  termination,  are  convulsions,  except  at  the  very 
commencement,  great  drowsiness,  with  jactitation,  great  elevation 
of  temperature,  a  rapid  pulse,  duskiness  of  the  eruption,  and  feeble 
capillary  circulation.  At  a  later  period,  particularly  in  the  second 
week,  other  unfavorable  symptoms  may  occur  in  malignant  and 
fatal  cases.  Violent  pharyngeal  inflammation,  with  great  external 
swelling  from  the  adenitis  and  cellulitis,  is  apt  to  be  present  at 
this  stage  of  the  disease.  Severe  inflammation  of  this  character, 
as  indicated  by  the  tumefaction,  greatly  increases  the  danger. 

As  there  are  several  complications  and  sequelse  of  a  dangerous 
character,  and  as  these  are  apt  to  occur  suddenly,  and  often  without 
appreciable  existing  cause,  in  mild  as  well  as  severe  cases,  it  is 
unwise  ever  to  make  an  unconditional  favorable  prognosis.  The 
patient  is  not  to  be  considered  entirely  safe  till  two  or  three  weeks 
have  elapsed  after  the  eruption. 

Some  patients  who  have  passed  through  scarlet  fever,  die  of 
asthenia,  in  consequence  of  the  anaemic  state  which  the  fever  has 
produced.  They  have  not  sufficient  vigor  of  system  to  recover, 
although  no  serious  complication  or  sequel  has  occurred.  In  other 
cases  the  pharyngitis  and  cellulitis,  attended  with  tumefaction, 
rendering  deglutition  painful,  and  keeping  up  the  febrile  movement 
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after  the  primary  disease  has  run  its  course,  have  much  to  do  in 
producing  a  state  of  exhaustion  and  death.  But  the  mortality  in 
the  desquamative  stage,  and  subsequently,  is  more  frequently  due 
to  the  renal  affection,  which  is  so  common,  than  to  any  other  cause. 
This  affection  gives  rise  to  dropsies,  which  are  fatal,  or  to  ursemic 
convulsions,  and  coma.  Sudden  and  unexpected  deaths  are  not 
uncommon  in  scarlet  fever,  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  many  of 
these  cases,  the  immediate  cause  is  uraemia,  which,  not  having 
produced  any  conspicuous  symptoms  till  near  the  close  of  life,  is 
not  discovered. 

Treatment. — Scarlet  fever,  when  mild,  and  without  complica- 
tion, requires  little  treatment.  A  gentle  cathartic,  like  the  citrate 
of  magnesia,  should  be  given  from  time  to  time,  if  there  is  a 
tendency  to  constipation,  and  a  simple  diaphoretic  mixture  in 
addition,  is  all  that  the  case  requires. 

B.  Spts.  sether.  nitr., 
Syr.  ipecac,  aa  3U ; 
Syr.  simplic.  5  j-    Misce. 
Dose,  one  teasi)oonfal  every  three  hours  to  a  child  of  three  to  flye  years. 

If  there  is  restlessness,  an  occasional  warm  mustard  foot-bath 
will  give  relief;  and  if  there  is  considerable  fever,  as  indicated  by 
flushed  face,  heat  of  head,  cephalalgia,  or  oth^r  nervous  symptoms, 
Qool  applications  should  be  made  to  the  head,  and  the  face  and 
forehead  occasionally  bathed  with  cool  water,  bay  rum,  or  other 
cooling  lotion.     The  mildest  cases  indeed  commonly  do  well  with- 
out treatment,  except  hygienic,  though  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  impatience  of  the  family,  to  prescribe  a  placebo. 
When  the  fever  has  begun  to  abate,  in  such  cases,  if  the  appetite 
returns,  and  there  is  no  complication,  and  no  symptom  of  feeble- 
ness, there  is  little  for  the  physician  to  do.     But  if,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  even  when  the  disease  has  been  fnild,  the  appetite  remains 
poor,  and  the  aspect  is  ansemic,  tonics  are  required,  especially 
chalybeates. 

The  majority  of  cases,  however,  demand  more  decided  measures 
than  those  described  above.  We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  cases 
of  moderate  severity,  and  those  of  a  grave  character.  Trousseau 
lecommends  cold  affusions  as  an  important  part  of  the  treatment. 
They  should  be  employed  in  the  first  stages  of  sthenic  cases.  They 
are  especially  beneficial,  it  is  stated,  in  those  cases  in  which  nervous 
Bymptoms  predominate.  The  patient  is  placed  naked  in  a  bathing- 
tub,  and  three  or  four  pails  of  water  are*  thrown  over  him,  in  a 
space  of  time  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  minute  to  one  minute, 
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after  which  he  is  covered  with  bedclothes,  without  being  wiiXKl. 
Reaction  immediately  occurs,  often  with  more  or  less  perspiration. 
This  treatment  is  repeated  once  or  twice  daily,  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  symptoms. 

"  Dr.  Curric,"  says  Trousseau,  "  was  the  first  who  made  use  of 
this  treatment,  and  he  established  its  applicability,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  scarlatina  accompanied  by  grave  nervous  accidents,  such  as 
delirium,  convulsions,  diarrhoea,  excessive  vomiting,  considerable 
exaltation  of  the  heat  of  surface."  Trousseau  believes  that  cold 
affusions  diminish  the  febrile  movement,  and  calm  the  nervous 
excitement,  and  he  further  adds :  "  *  *  .  I  have  never  adminis- 
tered it  without  deriving  some  benefit."  Public  opinion  is,  how- 
ever, so  averse  to  such  treatment  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  that  one 
of  less  authority  than  Trousseau  would  scarcely  be  able  to  employ 
it.  The  shock  of  such  treatment  to  a  child  not  sufficiently  old  to 
be  reasoned  with  must  be  considerable,  and  it  would  seem  question- 
able whether  the  excitement  from  such  a  measure  may  not  increase 
the  liability  to  clonic  convulsions. 

In  the  cases  alluded  to  by  Trousseau,  in  which  there  is  great  heat 
of  surface,  and  nervous  symptoms  predominate,  though  cold  affu- 
sions are  not  used,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  cold 
applications  to  the  head,  and  sponging  the  face  and  arms.  This  may 
be  frequently  repeated  if  there  is  great  elevation  of  temperature. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  has  varied  greatly  at 
different  periods,  according  to  the  theory  which  happened  to  pre- 
vail, and  it  is  even  now  far  from  uniform.  Physicians,  however, 
generally  prescribe  sustaining  measures.  If  catalysis  occur,  as  the 
fundamental  pathological  process,  in  scarlet  fever,  and  the  other 
so-called  zymotic  diseases,  and  if  we  possess  safe  anti-catylitic 
medicines,  which  will  arrest  this  process,  these  agents  are  in  all 
cases  required.  But  the  use  of  anti-catylitics  is  still  experimental, 
and  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  in  place  of  remedies 
which  have  been  long  employed,  and  are  known  to  be  of  real  value. 

Depletion  is  rarely  required  in  scarlet  fever ;  on  the  other  hand, 
sustaining  measures  are  indicated  from  the  first.  ^Bloodletting, 
formerly  more  or  less  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
is  now  almost  obsolete.  In  no  instance  is  venesection  required. 
In  rare  instances,  in  robust  children,  having  an  active  circulation 
and  a  decidedly  sthenic  form  of  the  disease,  there  might  be  a  con- 
dition in  which  one  or  two  leeches  would  be  serviceable;  as,  for 
example,  leeches  applied  to  the  temple,  if  there  is  evidence  of 
dangerous  cerebral  congestion.    But  in  these  eases  a  sufficiently 
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sedative  or  tranquillizing  effect  can,  ordinarily,  be  produced  by 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  cold  ablutions  to  the  face  and 
hands,  and  by  an  occasional  warm  general  or  foot  bath.  In  all 
malignant  cases,  measures  which  reduce  the  vital  powers  cannot 
fail  to  be  injurious.  In  those  cases  which  are  properly  designated 
by  that  name,  there  are  often  evidences  of  prostration  from  the 
first,  as  drowsiness,  jactitation,  delirium,  languid  circulation, 
evinced  by  the  dusky  hue  of  the  surface.  These  symptoms  indi- 
cate the  need  of  stimulants. 

In  the  ordinary  as  well  as  severe  forms  of  scarlet  fever,  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  administered  with  a  tonic,  is  one  of  the  best  remediea. 
It  is,  moreover,  recommended  by  the  best  authorities.  It  may  be 
prescribed  at  the  first  visit  of  the  physician,  and  continued  at 
regular  intervals.  It  is  used  as  a  main  remedy  by  many  judicious 
and  skilful  practitioners.  I  ordinarily  prescribe  it  in  combination 
with  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia. 

B.  Ammon.  carbonat., 

Fcrri  ct  ammon.  citrat.,  aa  3S8; 
Syr.  simplic.  Jij.     Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  eyeiy  three  hours  to  a  child  of  five  years. 

The  preparations  of  cinchona  are  also  useful  tonics.  The  reader 
18  referred  to  our  remarks  on  the  use  of  carbolic  acid,  under  the 
head  of  Prophylaxis.  It  promises  to  be  not  only  a  prophylactic, 
but  remedial  agent  of  great  value  in  scarlet  fever. 

An  unpleasant  symptom  in  most  cases,  and  one  which  increases 
greatly  the  restlessness  of  the  patient,  is  itching  of  the  skin.  The 
safest  and  best  remedy  for  this  is  inunction.  Fresh  lard  has 
sometimes  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  relieves  the  dry- 
ness, and  in  a  measure  the  heat  of  surface,  and  at  the  same  time 
diminishes  the  itching.  The  odor  from  the  lard  is,  however, 
oftensive  after  it  has  been  used  for  a  day  or  two.  An  equally  effica- 
cious, more  agreeable,  but  more  costly  substance  for  the  inunction 
is  glycerine,  which  may  be  applied  pure,  or  scented  with  one  of 
the  essential  oils.     Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs  recommends  the  following : — 

B.  Glycerin®  3j ; 

XJng.  aq.  rosse  §J.    Misce. 

I  prefer  to  either  of  these  applications  the  employment  of  sweet 
oil  or  glycerine,  to  each  ounce  of  which  about  six  or  eight  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  are  added. 

The  inunction  should  be  made  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  with 
muslin  or  linen.    Those  parts  of  the  surface  which  are  the  seat  of 
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itching  should  be  frequently  treated  in  this  way,  and  occasionally 
the  application  may  be  made  over  the  entire  surface.  ITot  only 
does  inunction  have  the  local  effect  which  has  been  described,  but 
it  is  stated  to  diminish  sensibly  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  the 
general  temperature  of  the  body. 

The  cas^s  which  require  the  closest  watching  and  the  most  judi- 
cious management  are  those  of  an  ataxic  character.  These  cases 
are  characterized  by  nervous  symptoms,  as  jactitation,  drowsiness, 
delirium.  There  is  great  heat  of  surface,  while  the  capillary 
circulation  is  sluggish.  Sometimes  the  rash  is  indistinct.  In  such 
cases  a  general  warm  bath  is  useful,  to  which  mustard  is  added  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  cause  some  irritation  of  the  surface.  This 
not  only  quickens  the  capillary  circulation,  producing  a  better 
color  of  the  rash,  or  causing  it  to  appear,  if  its  development  is 
retarded,  but  it  calms  the  nervous  excitement,  and  is  often  instru- 
mental in  preventing  convulsions.  K  convulsions  occur,  which 
are  attended  by  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  the  bath  should  be 
employed  at  once.  In  grave  cases,  in  which  the  rash  is  indistinct, 
some  physicians,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  consideration,  em- 
ploy belladonna  in  sufficient  dose  to  cause  an  eruption.  I  am  not 
aware,  however,  that  the  severity  of  scarlet  fever  is  diminished  by 
this  agent,  as  thus  employed,  although  the  disease  is  apparently 
rendered  more  normal  by  its  use,  so  far  as  the  rash  is  concerned. 
.  The  pharyngitis  demands  attention  in  most  patients.  Various 
modes  of  treating  this  have  been  recommended.  The  application 
of  leeches  to  the  throat,  once  a  common  practice  in  severe  scar- 
latinous pharyngitis,  has  fortunately  fallen  into  disuse.  If  the 
pharyngitis  might  be  diminished  by  leeching,  which  is  doubtful 
for  this  form  of  inflammation,  the  benefit  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  evil  effect,  as  regards  loss  of  strength,  which 
results  from  depletion.  The  application  to  the  throat  of  a  cloth 
wrung  out  of  cold  water,  or  containing  pounded  ice,  has  been 
recommended;  but  the  continued  wetting  of  the  patient  which 
such  treatment  necessitates,  and  the  danger  from  constant  cold 
applications  of  chilling  the  body  and  causing  retrocession  of  the 
eruption,  would  deter  the  prudent  practitioner  from  employing 
such  measures. 

After  making  use  of  various  applications,  I  have  been  led  to 
regard  with  most  favor  the  use  of  a  slice  of  salt  pork,  cut  as  thin 
as  possible,  and  stitched  to  a  single  thickness  of  muslin  or  linen. 
The  pork  should  pass  from  ear  to  ear,  the  cloth  being  tied  or 
pinned  over  the  vertex.    It  is  best  to  sprinkle  salt,  or  salt  and 
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pulverized  camphor,  upon  the  pork,  in  order  to  secure  a  more 
prompt  effect.  If  the  application  is  properly  made,  the  surface 
usually  begins  to  be  reddened  in  twenty-four  hours,  and,  by  the 
second  day,  an  impetiginous  eruption  appears  upon  the  part  cov- 
,  ered  by  the  pork.  Counter-irritation  gradually  produced  in  this 
manner  causes  little  sufiering.  Patients,  ordinarily,  do  not  com- 
plain of  it  at  all.  This  application  should  be  continued  through 
the  fever,  being  occasionally  left  off  for  a  day  or  two,  as  too  much 
soreness  is  produced,  and  a  linen  cloth  smeared  with  sweet  oil  or 
some  simple  ointment  applied  in  its  place. 

This  simple  external  treatment  diminishes  the  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  underneath,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent 
that  of  the  connective  tissue,  in  those  severe  cases  complicated 
with  cervical,  cellulitis  so  that  tumefaction  and  suppuration  about 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  less  likely  to  occur.  A  well-known  physi- 
cian of  this  city,  who  has  had  ample  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
children's  diseases,  ordinarily  applies  a  small  blister  over  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  swelling  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  by  the 
vesication  believes  that  he  often  succeeds  in  materially  diminishing 
the  inflammation.  But  counter-irritation  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  advised  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  painful  while  it  is 
equally  effectual,  and  the  irritated  surface  heals  readily.  I  have 
never  known  the  eruption  produced  by  pork  assume  a  gangrenous, 
phagedenic,  or  otherwise  unhealthy  appearance.  This  treatment 
does  not  always  prevent  a  considerable  degree  of  inflammation  and 
tumefaction,  but,  if  properly  employed,  it  does  diminish  more  or 
less  this  local  affection.  If  there  is  external  swelling  which 
oonnter-irritation  does  not  remove,  and  it  becomes  red  and  painful, 
irritating  applications  are  no  longer  proper.  Emollient  poultices 
are  now  required. 

Mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  do  not  require  direct  applications  to 
the  inflamed  faucial  surface.     Gargles  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  to  which  one  of  the  astringent  preparations  of 
iron  is  added,  or,  better,  carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  about 
six  drops  to  the  ounce,  should  be  employed  by  those  old  enough  to 
use  them,  in  cases  of  moderate  or  severe  pharyngitis.     In  younger 
children,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  pharyngeal  symptoms  are 
urgent,  we  cannot  rely  on  gargles,  but  must  make  direct  applica- 
tions to  the  throat  with  a  probang  or  a  large  camel's-halr  pencil.     I 
advise,  in  such  cases,  the  application  every  three  or  four  hours  of 
the  carbolic  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  directing,  also,  the  nos- 
trils to  be  syringed  with  the  same  three  or  four  times  daily : — 
IS 
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B.  Acid,  carbolic,  ^ss; 
Potas.  chlorat.  3iij ; 
GlycerincB  Jij ; 
Aquas  ^iy.    Misce. 
For  the  throat. 

The  effect  of  carbolic  acid  in  checking  the  muco-purulent  dis- 
charge and  relieving  the  inflammation  is  often  very  decided.  Occa- 
sionally, in  severe  cases,  I  apply  once  or  twice  daily  in  addition — 

R.  Liq.  ferrl  subsnlphat.  5j  ; 
GlycerinsB  ^iij.    Misce. 

There  is  no  application  more  effectual  than  this  in  removing  any 
pseudo-membrane,  and  by  its  powerful  astringent  effect  diminish- 
ing the  turgescence  of  the  inflamed  surface.  Yeast  is  also  useful 
in  many  of  these  cases,  given  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  teaspoonful  several  times  daily.  As  it  is  swallowed  it  touches 
each  part  of  the  throat,  and,  if  no  drink  is  allowed  for  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  it  produces  a  healthy,  stimulating  effect  on  the  dis- 
eased surface. 

Sometimes,  in  feeble  children,  viscid  mucus  collects  in  the 
pharynx  and  around  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  so  as  to  interfere 
with  inspiration.  In  these  cases  there  is  danger  of  death  from 
apnoBa.  Prompt  interference  is  required.  Swabbing  the  throat 
removes  the  mucus,  which  is  attached  to  the  swab,  or  is  expecto- 
rated by  the  forced  cough  which  the  operation  causes.  The  swab- 
bing may  be  performed  by  a  piece  of  whalebone,  bent  at  the  end 
and  wound  with  linen  or  soft  muslin.  I  usually  employ  it  dipped 
in  the  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash.  I  have 
sometimes  relieved  the  most  urgent  dyspnoea  by  this  means.  An 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  so  as  to  require 
mechanical  interference,  is  most  frequent  in  infants. 

The  diet  in  scarlatina  should  be  nutritious,  consisting  of  animal 
broths,  milk  porridge,  and  the  like.  The  patient  will  rarely  take 
solid  food,  except  in  the  mildest  cases.  Those  affected  with  grave 
forms  of  the  disease  require  nutriment  as  regularly,  night  and 
day,  as  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers. 

In  mild  cases,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  required,  unless  in 
moderate  quantity  towards  the  close  of  the  disease.  In  severe 
cases,  attended  from  the  first  with  great  prostration,  they  are 
needed  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  fever.  Wine-whey 
or  milk-punch  should  be  regularly  administered,  in  quantity  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  child.  The  presence  of  severe  nervous 
symptoms,  as  jactitation  or  delirium,  in  these  asthenic  cases,  should 
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not  deter  from  its  employment.  Convulsions  and  coma  are,  indeed, 
less  likely  to  occur  if  stimulants  are  used,  since  the  scarlatinous 
virus  is,  in  a  measure,  counteracted  by  such  agents.  The'  apart- 
ment in  which  the  patient  is  treated  should  be  airy,  and  ventilated 
without  exposure  to  currents  of  air.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  tiniform,  about  68°  for  robust  children  with  high  fever, 
about  70°  for  feeble  children.  It  should  be  a  little  more  elevated 
after  the  fever  has  abated,  and  the  desquamative  period  com- 
menced, than  during  the  fever.  The  patient  is,  indeed,  especially 
liable  to  be  affected  by  changes  of  temperature,  and  currents  of  air, 
in  the  two  or  three  weeks  succeeding  scarlet  fever,  and  this  expo- 
sure is  very  apt  to  result  in  inflammations,  such  as  have  been  de- 
scribed. Therefore  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  reference  to 
the  hygienic  management  of  the  patient  during  convalescence. 
In  stormy  weather  he  should  be  kept  in-door  for  a  month  or  six' 
weeks. 

The  nephritic  affection  which  is  so  common  a  sequel  of  scarlet 
fever  is  often  more  dangerous  than  the  primary  disease  itself.     A 
clear  appreciation  of  its  therapeutic  indications  is  important,  since 
by  judicious  treatment  many  recover  whose  lives  would  inevitably 
be  sacrificed  by  improper  measures.     As  there  is  in  these  cases 
active  hypersemia  of  the  kidneys,  having  in  most  cases  an  inflam- 
matory character,  diuretics  which  stimulate  these  organs  should 
not  ordinarily  be  given,  at  least  till  this  pathological  state  has,  in 
a  measure,  abated.     As  the  eliminative  functions  of  the  skin  and 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  surface  are  to  a  considerable  extent  vica- 
rious with  that  of  the  kidneys,  diaphoretic  and  purgative  remedies 
are  required.    By  free  diaphoresis,  the  ill  effect  of  arrested  or 
diminished  renal  secretion  is,  for  a  time,  averted.     Treatment  to 
produce  diaphoresis  should  vary  somewhat  in  different  cases.     It 
should  in  most  patients  be  commenced  by  the  use  of  a  warm  general 
or  foot  bath,  and  the  patient  then  be  covered  in  bed.     If  free  per- 
spiration is  not  produced,  it  may  be  promoted  by  placing  against 
the  patient  one  or  more  bottles  of  hot  water,  surrounded  by  a  wet 
cloth.    The  steam  arising  from  this,  and  enveloping  the  body  and 
limbs,  produces  a  prompt  sudorific  effect.     There  is  in  use  in  this 
city,  in  the  treatment  of  these  and  similar  cases  requiring  diapho- 
resis, a  convenient  apparatus  for  generating  steam.     It  consists  of 
a  cylinder  pierced  with  holes  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  con- 
taining a  spirit-lamp  over  which  is  a  pan  or  pail  holding  a  little 
water.    The  patient,  nearly  denuded,  is  placed  in  a  chair,  with  the 
apparatus  by  his  side,  and  is  covered  with  a  blanket  so  that  the 
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steam  surroundB  the  body.  This  gives  rise  to  free  perspiration, 
which  continues  after  the  patient  is  placed  in  bed.  This  treatment 
may  be  repeated  each  day,  if  the  patient  require  it,  while  diapho- 
retics or  cathartics  are  given. 

The  diaphoretics  which  are  most  serviceable  in  this  affection  are 
the  acetates  of  ammonia  and  potassa,  the  bitartrate  and  citrate  of 
potassa.  Spiritus  eetheris  nitrici,  combined  with  either  of  these, 
increases  the  effect,  if  the  surface  is  warm,  especially  if  there  is 
already  diaphoresis  from  the  bath  or  steam.  Spiritus  Mindereri 
may  be  given  to  a  child  of  five  years,  in  doses  of  two  teaspoonf uls 
every  two  or  three  hours,  either  alone,  or  in  combination  with  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  as  in  the  following  formula : — 

B*  Spts.  aether,  nitrici  .^ss  ; 

Liq.  ammon.  acetat.  5iy.    Misce. 

The  acetate  of  potash  is  a  more  agreeable  medicine,  and  it  is 
generally  quite  as  effectual.  It  should  be  given,  dissolved  in  water 
or  syrup,  in  doses  of  about  one  grain  for  each  year  of  the  child's 
age.  Whatever  diaphoretic  is  used,  has  more  effect,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  if  given  in  connection  with  the  external  measures 
designed  to  produce  diaphoresis,  which  have  been  described  above. 
If  perspiration  is  not  produced,  the  action  of  the  medicine  is  proba- 
bly on  the  kidneys ;  and  if  diuresis  do  not  result,  there  is  danger 
that  the  hypersemia  of  the  kidneys  will  be  increased.  In  such  cases 
diaphoretics  should  be  omitted,  and  cathartic  medicines  given  in 
place ;  or,  if  there  is  much  exhaustion,  it  is  sometimes  better  to 
give  no  eliminative  medicine,  and  to  treat  the  renal  affection  mainly 
by  local  and  external  measures. 

In  robust  children  suffering  from  scarlatinous  ursemia  and  serous 
effusions,  no  medicines  afford  so  much  relief  in  the  commencement 
as  cathartics  of  a  hydragogue  nature.  A  mixture  of  jalap  and 
cream  of  tartar,  pulvis  jalapse  compositus  of  the  pharmacopoeia, 
meets  the  indication.  Even  in  children  somewhat  reduced,  medi- 
cines of  this  nature  are  often  required.  Cathartics  are  more  certain 
in  their  effects  than  either  diaphoretics  or  diuretics,  and  therefore 
they  should  be  given  in  urgent  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  urea  or  serum  as  speedily  as  possible.  An  excellent 
prescription  in  many  of  these  cases,  and  one  from  which  I  have 
obtained  a  good  result,  is  the  following : — 

B.  PodophylUn  gr.  j  ; 
8acch.  alb.  9j.    Misce. 
Divid.  in  chart,  no.  viii-xii. 
Dose,  one  powder,  according  to  circumstances. 
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When  cathartic  or  laxative  agents  have  been  used  two  or  three 
days,  the  kidneys,  being  less  congested  in  consequence  of  the  diver- 
sion that  has  occurred,  often  begin  to  excrete  more  freely.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  employment  of  medicines'  of  this  kind,  or  in  con- 
nection with  them,  diaphoretics  are  in  most  cases  required.  The 
physician's  experience,  and  his  discrimination  in  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  will  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  proper 
remedies  to  meet  the  indications. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  when  this  renal  aflfection  has 
continued  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  the  treatment  which  has  beeu 
recommended  above  is  no  longer  appropriate.  There  may  be  more 
or  less  anasarca  and  albuminuria,  but  the  patient  is  ansemic,  and 
evidently  in  need  of  sustaining  measures,  while  there  are  no  symp- 
toms which  indicate  immediate  danger  from  retention  of  urea  or 
the  excess  of  liquid  in  the  system.  In  these  cases  the  tincture  of 
the  chloride  of  iron  is  a  most  useful  medicine.  While  it  serves  as 
a  tonic,  it  seems  also  to  have  a  diuretic  effect.  To  a  child  of  five 
years  it  should  be  given  in  doses  of  five  drops,  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

K  the  patient  is  decidedly  anaemic  and  feeble  when  the  renal 
affection  commences,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  it  is  best 
not  to  administer  diaphoretics  and  cathartics,  or  to  administer 
them  sparingly,  and  to  commence  early  with  sustaining  remedies. 
Cases  like  the  following  from  my  note-book  are  not  infrequent.   A 
little  boy,  pale  and  scrofulous,  began  to  have  anasarca,  after  scarlet 
fever,  chiefly  of  the  scrotum,  and  accompanied  by  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  ascites.    The  urine,  which  was  passed  in  nearly  the  normal 
quantity,  contained  albumen.     This  patient  gradually  and  fully 
recovered,  with  no  treatment  except  the  use  of  an  oil-silk  jacket 
over  the  kidneys  and  abdomen,  to  promote  diaphoresis,  and  the  use 
of  iron.   Such  a  case  actively  treated  by  eliminatives  would,  proba- 
bly, have  proved  fatal.    Uniform  treatment  for  scarlatinous  nephri- 
tis is  therefore  injudicious ;  considerable  variation  in  measures  is 
demanded,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patients. 

The  otorrhoea  of  scarlet  fever  should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  apt 
to  continue  for  months  unless  treated,  and  the  hearing  may  become 
pennanently  impaired.  There  is  danger,  indeed,  that  the  inflam- 
mation may  extend  inwards,  with  a  most  disastrous  result.  For 
this  ailment  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  remedy  so  useful  as  the 
following,  which  should  be  either  dropped  or  syringed  into  the 
ear  three  times  daily : — 
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]|.  Acid,  carbolic,  ^sa-j  ; 
Glycerinffi  gij  ; 
Aquffi  ^iv.    Misce. 

It  is  also  very  beneficial  when  the  otorrhoea  occurs  from  scrofula 
or  other  cause.  When  the  remedial  agents  required  for  the  fever 
are  discontinued,  and  the  otorrhoea  persists,  cod-liver  oil  and  the 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  given  in  appropriate  doses,  will  often 
be  found  useful,  not  only  for  the  general  health,  but  the  otorrhoea. 
(See  Lond.  Lancet^  Dec.  3, 1870.) 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  every  possible  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  patient's  catching  cold 
during  the  period  of  convalescence.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  in  the  open  air  in  unpropitious  weather  till  a  month  after  the 
fever.  An  oil-silk  protection  of  the  body,  worn  from  the  time 
that  the  febrile  symptoms  begin  to  decline,  and  covering  the  lumbar 
region,  diminishes,  in  my  opinion,  the  liability  to  nephritis  and 
unemia. 

Prophylaxis. — Since  the  period  of  Jenner's  discovery  of  the  pro- 
phylactic power  of  vaccination,  as  regards  smallpox,  the  attention 
of  the  profession  has  been  frequently  directed  to  the  prevention  of 
scarlet  fever.  A  medicine  has  been  sought  which  would  aiitago- 
nize  and  mollify,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  the  disease.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  claimed  that  belladonna,  given  during  the  period  of 
exposure,  and  subsequently,  is  a  preventive.  The  first  employment 
of  this  agent  for  such  a  purpose  was  based  entirely  on  theoretical 
grounds,  it  being  presumed  that,  as  it  produces  an  eruption  of  the 
skin  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  like  those  of  scarlet  fever,  it  is  there- 
fore antidotal.  Whether  or  not  belladonna  does  have  such  an  eflfect 
can  only  be  determined  by  experience,  and  latterly,  as  observations 
accumulate,  the  number  does  not  seem  to  increase  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  its  prophylactic  power.  Still,  there  is  difference  of  opinion 
among  good  observers.  The  difficulty  of  determining  positively 
the  matter  of  prophylaxis  is  apparent  when  we  consider  that  many 
children  who  are  exposed  to  scarlet  fever  do  not  take  it,  although 
nothing  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  prevention.  Burnett  made  use 
of  the  following  prescription  as  a  preventive : — 

^.  Ext.  bellad.  gr.  j ; 

Aq.  canellae  ^ij.    Misce. 

Two  or  three  drops  were  given  morning  and  evening  to  a  child 
of  one  year,  and  one  drop  more  for  every  year  for  children  of  a 
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more  advanced  age.    He  administered  it  to  120  infants,  of  whom 
only  five  contracted  the  disease.     Schenck,  half  a  century  since, 
stated  that,  in  the  course  of  an  epidemic,  out  of  525  persons  who 
took  belladonna  only  three  contracted  the  disease.    M.  Biett,  whose 
observations  were  made  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  scarlet 
fever  in  Switzerland,  states  that  those  to  whom  belladonna  was 
given  usually  escaped.    On  the  other  hand,  Lehmann  and  Wagner 
may  be  mentioned  among  others  on  the  continent,  who  believe 
that  they  have  derived  no  benefit  from  the  use  of  this  medicine. 
These  physicians  have  seen  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  those  to 
whom  belladonna  had  been  given  take  scarlet  fever.     In  this 
country,  observers  differ  in  their  estimate  of  the  preventive  effect 
of  belladonna.     Dr.  Irwin,  of  South  Carolina,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Condie,  gave  it  to  250  children,  and  less  than  half  a  dozen  took 
the  affection.     He  employed  a  solution  of  three  grains  of  the  ex- 
tract in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon-water,  giving  two  or  three  drops  to 
a  child  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  one  additional  drop  for  each 
year.    Dr.  Condie  himself,  however,  has  had  a  different  experience. 
He  has  prescribed  belladonna,  "  but,  although  redness  and  dryness 
of  the  throat,  and  a  diffuse  scarlet  efflorescence,  were  produced  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  we  never,"  says  he, "  found  it  in  any  to  exert 
the  slightest  influence  in  mitigating  the  character  or  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  scarlatina.     The  experiments  were  made  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and  in  numerous  instances  the  sub- 
jects of  them  were  attacked.    In  one  case  the  efflorescence  was 
kept  up  by  the  use  of  belladonna  forty-eight  hours.     In  a  week 
afterwards  this  individual  took  the  disease  in  its  most  violent  form, 
and  died  on  the  fourth  day."    My  observations  in  reference  to  this 
use  of  belladonna  are  few,  and  they  are  not  at  all  favorable  to  its 
employment.     I  have  known  scarlet  fever  occur,  without  appa- 
rently any  modification,  though  belladonna  was  administered  daily. 
Those  who  have  made  trial  of  this  medicine  have  administered  it 
m  very  different  doses.    Hahnemann  employed  it  in  so  small  a 
dose,  that  it  would  seem,  a  priori^  that  it  could  have  had  no  effect. 
Hufeland  employed  the  following  formula : — 

9.  Ext.  bellad.  gr.  iij ; 
Alcohol  ^  ; 
Aq.  deatillat.  ^ss.    Misce.     | 

Dose,  one  drop  morning  and  evening  for  each  year  of  the  child^s  age. 

So  small  a  dose  would  certainly  do  no  harm,  so  that  the  medicine 
might  be  safely  tried.    Still,  if  belladonna  is  at  all  a  prophylactic, 
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it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  larger  dose  would  be  more  de- 
cidedly so. 

The  great  importance  of  the  prophylaxis  of  scarlet  fever  has 
induced  me  to  state  what  is  known  of  the  effect  of  belladonna 
employed  for  this  purpose.  I  am,  however,  strongly  of  opinion 
that  by  far  the  most  reliable  prophylactic,  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  is  carbolic  acid.  Our  experience  in  New  York  city,  in 
reference  to  the  employment  of  this  agent  as  a  means  of  prevention, 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  make  a  positive  statement, 
but  it  has  been  largely  employed  by  the  New  York  physicians 
under  the  direction  of  the  Health  Board,  in  the  apartments  of  those 
sick  with  infectious  diseases,  and  the  result,  as  regards  at  least 
scarlet  fever,  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  Health  Board 
employ  largely  carbolic  acid,  but  other  disinfectants  in  addition  to 
it.  (Appendix  B.)  The  impure  carbolic  acid  is  preferable  to  the 
purified.  Old  rags  soaked  with  it  may  be  suspended  in  the  room, 
or  it  may  be  sprinkled  in  the  corners  of  the  room,  or  placed  on 
plates  two  or  three  times  daily  with  water  added.  A  positive 
statement  in  regard  to  the  effect  in  a  matter  of  such  importance 
should  be  based  on  accurate  and  sufficient  statistics,  but  it  appears 
to  me,  from  cases  which  I  have  observed,  that  the  acid  thus  em- 
ployed not  only  destroys  in  great  part  the  infectiousness  of  scarlet 
fever,  but  also  renders  the  disease  milder  in  patients  who  constantly 
inhale  its  vapor  during  their  sickness.  I  have  been  creditably  in- 
formed that  certain  at  least  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  the  Health 
Board  of  JSTew  York,  whose  opportunities  for  observation  are  ample, 
entertain  similar  views.  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  the  reader  to 
the  opinions  in  reference  to  the  prevention  of  scarlatina  of  a  British 
practitioner,  of  candor  and  great  experience,  who  is  favorably 
known  to  the  profession  on  both  continents.  For  a  knowledge  of 
the  views  of  this  gentleman  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Elisha  Harris, 
the  well-known  sanitarian  of  this  city.     (Appendix  B.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

VARIOLA— VARIOLOID. 

Variola,  or  smallpox,  is  a  specific  febrile  affection,  accompanied 
by  a  vesiculo-pustular  eruption  of  the  skin.  Since  the  discovery  of 
the  protective  power  of  vaccination,  it  has  been  shorn  of  much  of 
its  terror,  but  it  is  still  the  most  loathsome  and  most  dreaded  of  all 
the  fevers.  Two  forms  of  this  disease  are  recognized,  depending 
on  the  fact  whether  there  has  been  previous  vaccination.  If  the 
patient  has  been  vaccinated  at  some  period  in  his  life,  the  disease, 
which  is  rendered  milder  in  consequence,  is  designated  varioloid. 
If  there  has  been  no  vaccination,  it  is  called  variola  or  smallpox. 
Both  forms  are  identical  in  nature,  the  one  communicating  the 
other :  they  differ  only  in  gravity. 

Smallpox  presents  four  stages:  the  initial,  or  that  of  invasion; 
the  eruptive ;  that  of  desiccation ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  desquamation. 
It  is  called  discrete  when  the  pustules  remain  separated  from  each 
other ;  confluent  when  they  imite.  This  division  is  made  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  eruption  upon  the  face  and  hands. 
There  are  parts  of  the  surface,  as  the  abdomen,  where  the  pustules 
are  always  discrete,  even  in  the  confluent  form. 

Incubative  Period. — ^During  the  last  half  of  the  las^  century 
inoculation  with  variolous  matter  was  extensively  practised  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  as  it  was  found  that  smallpox 
thus  communicated  was  milder  than  when  received  by  infection. 
This  operation  enabled  physicians  to  determine  the  period  of  incu- 
bation, which  was  found  to  be  from  eight  to  eleven  days.  Wlien 
variola  is  communicated  by  infection,  the  incubative  period  is  some- 
what longer,  namely,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days. 

Stage  of  Invasion. — Smallpox  begins  abruptly  with  chilliness. 
In  children  of  an  advanced  age,  there  is  often,  as  in  the  adult,  a 
distinct  chill.  This  is  followed  by  fever,  and  such  symptoms  as 
usually  accompany  febrile  movement,  namely,  lassitude,  anorexia, 
and  thirst.  There  are,  in  addition,  symptoms  which,  though  not 
peculiar  to  smallpox,  are  so  marked  in  the  commencement  of  this 
disease,  that  they  possess  considerable  diagnostic  value.     These 
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Byniptoms  pertain  to  the  ncrvoiia  system.  There  are  in  most  cases 
of  varioloid  aa  well  ob  variola,  in  the  initial  stage,  severe  frontal 
headache,  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  great  drowsiuess, 
sometimes  with  delirium.  In  many  children  convulsions  occur, 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  degree  of  stupor  which  is  almost  as 
profound  as  coma.  Trousseau  suggests  the  name  rachialgia  for  the 
pain  in  the  back,  as  he  believes  that  it  is  located  in  or  around  the 
spinal  cord.  This  belief  is  based  on  the  fact,  which  he,  aa  well  as 
other  observers,  has  noticed,  that  there  is  sometimes  in  connection 
with  this  symptom  an  incomplete  paraplegia,  indicated  by  numb- 
ness of  the  legs,  or  even  inability  to  use  them,  and  sometimes  more 
or  less  |Hiralyai3  of  the  bladder.  These  jiaraplegic  symptoms  pass 
off  in  a  few  days.  Vomiting  is  also  a  common  symptom  in  this  stage, 
and  one  also  of  diagnostic  value.  It  occurs  at  short  intervals  for 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  The  same  symptom  is  common 
in  scarlet  fever,  and  not  infrequent  in  measles,  but  in  both  these 
afi'ections  irritability  of  stomach  is  much  less  persistent  than  in 
smallpox;  vomiting  does  not  occur  in  normal  rubeolous  and  scar- 
latinous eases  more  than  once  or  twice. 

The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  fur.  If  the  disease  is  to  be 
discrete,  constipation  ia  commonly  present  in  the  stage  of  inva- 
sion; if  confluent,  dlarrhtea  ia  a  common  symptom,  continuing 
till  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  or  even  longer.  Roseola  or  erythema 
sometimes  occurs  in  this  stage,  and  this  may  lead  to  error  of  diag- 
nosis, tJic  disease  being  mistaken  for  one  of  these  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, or  even  for  scarlet  fever.  The  symptoms  in  the  stage  of 
invasion  are  usually  more  violent  in  coufiuent  than  in  discrete 
variola,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

Stage  of  Ehuption. — The  eruption  commences  about  the  third 
day,  earlier  in  some  cases,  later  in  others.  The  average  duration, 
therefore,  of  the  first  stage  is  somewhat  shorter  than  in  measles, 
but  considerably  longer  than  in  scarlet  fever.  Sydenham  hae 
stated,  and  observations  show  the  truth  of  the  remark,  tliat  the 
shorter  the  first  stage,  the  more  severe  the  disease  will  prove  to  be; 
and,  conversely,  the  longer  the  period,  the  milder  will  be  its  form. 
Therefore,  if  the  eruption  begins  on  the  second  day,  it  will,  as 
rule,  l>e  confluent ;  if  not  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  it  will  be  scanty, 
end  the  disease  Eight. 

The  eruption  commences  • 
those  of  lichen,  which  c 
around  the  lips  and  upon 
part  of  chest,  arms,  and 
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tion  progresses,  the  symptoms,  local  and  general,  abate.  The  pulse 
and  temperature,  if  the  case  is  favorable,  return  to  their  normal 
standard.  The  cough,  hoarseness,  and  thirst  disappear,  while  the 
appetite  returns;  the  sleep  is  more  tranquil,  and  the  functions, 
generally,  are  more  regularly  performed. 

The  last  stage  is  that  of  desquamation ;  it  commences  between  the 
eleventh  and  sixteenth  days.  The  scabs,  which  present  a  dark  or 
brownish  appearance,  are  successively  detached.  This  period  lasts 
several  days ;  sometimes  two  or  three  weeks  even  elapse  before  all 
the  crusts  separate.  In  the  meantime  the  patient  gradually  re- 
covers his  health  and  former  strength.  After  the  fall  of  the  crust, 
the  cicatrix  underneath  presents  a  reddish  appearance.  This  color 
gradually  fades,  and  there  remains  an  irregular  depression,  or  pit, 
of  a  lighter  color  than  the  surrounding  surface ;  and  if  there  has 
been  a  full  development  of  the  eruption,  disfiguring  the  patient  for 
life. 

Such  is  the  clinical  history  of  variola,  when  it  is  favorable,  and 
its  course  is  regular.     The  disease  is  sometimes  irregular.     In  rare 
instances  the  eruption  occurs  almost  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.     The  form  is  then  very  apt  to  be  confluent.     There  are 
irregularities,  also,  in  consequence  of  diarrhoea,  hemorrhages,  or 
other  complications.     I  have  known  the  eruption  appear  first  on 
the  limbs,  and  last  on  the  trunk  and  face,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption  is  not  always  the  same.     In  the  aneemic  and  feeble 
child  it  often  presents  a  pale  color,  with  some  induration  at  its 
base,  but  without  the  red  areola  around  it,  or  with  this  quite  in- 
distinct.    In  rare  instances  the  vesicles  have  a  reddish  color,  their 
contents  being  tinged  with  blood.     This  form  of  variola  is  desig- 
nated hemorrhagic.     It  indicates  a  profoundly  altered  state  of  the 
blood.    The  eruption  in  this  form  is  of  small  size,  and  if  the  pock 
is  broken,  blood  oozes  from  it. 

Varioloid. — The  course  of  varioloid  is  similar  to  that  of  variola, 
but  it  is  somewhat  shorter.  It  commences  with  rigors,  followed 
by  fever,  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  vomiting,  drowsiness,  and 
sometimes  delirium,  or  even  convulsions.  The  symptoms  in  the 
stage  of  invasion  are,  indeed,  the  same  in  character,  and  often 
nearly  as  severe  as  in  variola.  With  the  initial  symptoms,  there 
is  also  sometimes  a  scarlatiniform  eruption,  so  that  the  disease 
may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  scarlatina.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
day  the  variolous  eruption  commences.  The  number  of  pocks  is 
commonly  few,  often  not  more  than  twelve  to  twenty.  In  the 
mildest  form  of  varioloid,  if  the  physician  is  not  summoned  in  the 
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The  ciitancnus  erujitiou  has  been  traced  to  the  vesicular  stage. 
On  or  about  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruptive  period,  or  eighth  of  small- 
pox, the  vesicles  gradually  change  their  character,  their  contents 
becoming  thicker  and  turbid.  At  the  same  time  they  increase 
eomewbat  in  size,  and  the  central  depression  disappears.  This  ia 
designated  the  stage  of  maturation,  or  of  suppuration,  though  it  is 
known  that  the  turbidity  is  due  chiefly  to  another  substance  than 
pus.  The  pock  having  undergone  these  changes,  is  termed  the 
pustule. 

In  discrete  variola,  and  in  varioloid,  the  fever  returns  during  the 
pustular  stage;  or,  if  the  form  of  the  disease  is  confluent,  and  the 
fever  has  continued,  it  now  becomes  more  intense.  The  return  of 
fever,  or  its  increase,  is  denoted  by  increased  frequency  of  pulae, 
elevation  of  temperature,  dryness  of  akin,  anorexia,  and  thirst, 
A  tendency  to  constipation  remains  thraughout  the  disease  in  vario- 
loid and  discrete  variola;  in  the  confluent  form,  diarrhcea  more 
frequently  occurs,  which,  if  it  continue,  is  an  unfavorable  prognos- 
tic sign. 

Other  changes  occur.  The  pustules  increase  somewhat  in  size, 
and  become  more  globular.  Some  of  them,  when  most  distended, 
break  through  friction  of  the  clothes,  or  scratching  of  the  child, 
and  their  contents  escaping,  add  to  the  loathsomeness  of  the  dis- 
ease. There  is  in  the  pustular  stage  more  or  less  redness  of  the 
surface  between  the  eruptions,  and,  except  in  the  mildest  cases, 
there  is  tumefaction  from  subcutaneous  infiltration.  In  the  con- 
fluent form,  at  this  period,  the  features  are  often  so  swollen  that 
the  friends  would  not  recognize  the  patient-  The  eyelids  may  be 
BO  cederaatous  that  the  eyes  are  for  a  time  concealed  from  view. 
This  oedema  of  the  surface  is  not  altogether  absent  in  the  vesicular 
stage,  but  it  increases  during  the  time  of  maturation,  after  which 
it  subsides. 

Stage  of  Desiccation. — This  immediately  succeeds  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  pustules.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  contents  of 
the  pustules,  which  are  broken,  evaporates,  leaving  a  crust.  If 
there  is  no  rupture,  the  liquid  is  absorbed,  and  a  scab  results,  wlucl^ 
though  smaller,  preserves  in  a  measure  the  form  of 
While  the  pustule  desiccates,  the  surrounding  \ 
abates.  The  crusts  occur  first  upon  tlj^fb^ii^ 
the  order  in  which  the  eruptiuii  an  ' 

tient,  at  this  time,  ia  peculiar, 
it  is  very  offensive,  and  can  be  t 
side.     Rilliet  and  Barthez  call  ' 
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tion  progresses,  the  symptoms,  local  and  general,  abate.  The  pulse 
and  temperature,  if  the  case  is  favorable,  return  to  their  normal 
standard.  The  cough,  hoarseness,  and  thirst  disappear,  while  the 
appetite  returns;  the  sleep  is  more  tranquil,  and  the  functions, 
generally,  are  more  regularly  performed. 

The  last  stage  is  that  of  desquamation ;  it  commences  between  the 
eleventh  and  sixteenth  days.  The  scabs,  which  present  a  dark  or 
brownish  appearance,  are  successively  detached.  This  period  lasts 
several  days ;  sometimes  two  or  three  weeks  even  elapse  before  all 
the  crusts  separate.  In  the  meantime  the  patient  gradually  re- 
covers his  health  and  former  strength.  After  the  fall  of  the  crust, 
the  cicatrix  underneath  presents  a  reddish  appearance.  This  color 
gradually  fades,  and  there  remains  an  irregular  depression,  or  pit, 
of  a  lighter  color  than  the  surrounding  surface;  and  if  there  has 
been  a  full  development  of  the  eruption,  disfiguring  the  patient  for 
life. 

Such  is  the  clinical  history  of  variola,  when  it  is  favorable,  and 
its  course  is  regular.     The  disease  is  sometimes  irregular.     In  rare 
instances  the  eruption  occurs  almost  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.     The  form  is  then  very  apt  to  be  confluent.     There  are 
inregularities,  also,  in  consequence  of  diarrhoea,  hemorrhages,  or 
other  complications.     I  have  known  the  eruption  appear  first  on 
the  limbs,  and  last  on  the  trunk  and  face,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption  is  not  always  the  same.     In  the  aneemic  and  feeble 
child  it  often  presents  a  pale  color,  with  some  induration  at  its 
hase,  but  without  the  red  areola  around  it,  or  with  this  quite  in- 
distinct.    In  rare  instances  the  vesicles  have  a  reddish  color,  their 
contents  being  tinged  with  blood.     This  form  of  variola  is  desig- 
nated hemorrhagic.     It  indicates  a  profoundly  altered  state  of  the 
blood.    The  eruption  in  this  form  is  of  small  size,  and  if  the  pock 
18  broken,  blood  oozes  from  it. 

Varioloid. — The  course  of  varioloid  is  similar  to  that  of  variola, 
but  it  is  somewhat  shorter.  It  commences  with  rigors,  followed 
by  fever,  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  vomiting,  drowsiness,  and 
sometimes  delirium,  or  even  convulsions.  The  symptoms  in  the 
stage  of  invasion  are,  indeed,  the  same  in  character,  and  often 
nearly  as  severe  as  in  variola.  With  the  initial  symptoms,  there 
is  also  sometimes  a  scarlatiniform  eruption,  so  that  the  disease 
may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  scarlatina.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
day  the  variolous  eruption  commences.  The  number  of  pocks  is 
commonly  few,  often  not  more  than  twelve  to  twenty.  In  the 
mildest  form  of  varioloid,  if  the  physician  is  not  summoned  in  the 
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stage  of  invaBion,  he  is  not  apt  to  be  called  at  all,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient may  pass  through  the  disease  in  ignorance  of  its  nature.  I 
have  known  this  occur,  the  true  character  of  the  affection  not  being 
ascertained  till  others  were  affected,  either  with  variola  or  varib- 
loid. 

The  eruption  pursues  a  more  rapid  course  in  varioloid  than  in 
the  unmodified  disease.  By  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  pustnlee  are 
fully  developeii,  though  often  smaller  and  less  likely  to  be  ruptured 
than  in  variola.  Often,  in  varioloid,  the  eruption  aborts.  It  re- 
mains papular  two  or  three  days,  and  then  declines,  or  it  may  reach 
the  vesicular  stage,  and  decline  without  pustulation. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  in  varioloid  decline  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eruptive  stage.  The  secondary  fever  is  slight  or 
absent. 

Such  is  the  usual  mild  course  of  varioloid,  but  not  always.  If 
several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  vaccination,  its  protective 
power  is  greatly  impaired, and  varioloid  may  then  exhibit  as  severe 
aform  as  ordiuary  smallpox.     In  some  instances  it  is  fatal, 

The  term  varioloid  is,  as  has  been  stated,  applied  to  cases  of 
variolous  disease  where  there  has  been  previous  vaccination.  It 
is  also  applied  by  writers  to  second  attacks,  whether  the  first 
occurred  from  infection  or  from  variolous  inoculation,  but  such 
cases  are  rare. 

Mode  of  Death. — Death  in  smallpox  occurs  in  several  different 
ways.  The  most  fatal  period  is  the  pustular  stage.  Peeble  chil- 
dren not  unfrequently  die  from  exhaustion  at  or  about  the  time 
that  the  pustules  attain  their  greatest  size.  The  eruption  appears 
aud  becomes  developed  as  usual,  but  there  are  evidences  of  weak- 
ness in  the  patient,  and  suddenly  the  progress  of  the  vesicle  or  pus- 
tule ceases.  It  begins  to  subside,  and  its  walls  shrivel.  There  is 
evidently  absorption,  in  part,  of  the  liquid  contents.  These  pheno- 
mena arc  of  the  gravest  character.  Death  is  the  common  result, 
and  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  other  cases  death  occurs  from 
apntca.  The  pock  increasing  in  size  in  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
obstructs  inspiration,  or  there  may  be  the  formation  of  a 
membrane,  as  in  true  croup.  This  is  not  an  unusual  ra 
in  young  children,  in  whom  the  calibre  of  the  larynx 
is  small.     Sometimes  convulsions  and  coma  occur  in 

of  life.     In  other  cases  the  stage  of  dosf]' "'—  - 

convalescence  does  not  occur.    The  imt- 
anseniic  and  feeble,  and  finally  death 
vital  powers.     Again,  after  smalljK) 
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heemorrhagica  may  be  developed.     Hemorrhages  occur  from  the 
gums,  throat,  nostrils.     Blood  is  vomited,  and  evacuated  in  the 
stools.     I  have  known  death  to  occur  in  all  these  ways,  but  that 
from  purpura  is  least  frequent.     Sometimes,  as  in  scarlet  fever, 
death  occurs  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  confluent,  and  even  in 
discrete  variola,  when  the  previous  symptoms  had  apparently  been 
fevorable.  The  patient  is  overpowered  by  the  intensity  of  the  virus. 
Anatomical  Characters. — In  those  who  have  died  of  variola, 
without  inflammatory  or  other  complication,  the  heart-clots  have 
been  found  small,  dark,  and  soft.    The  blood  is  dark  and  thin. 
The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  injected,  so  that 
numerous  red  points  appear  on  the  cut  surface  of  this  organ.     The 
vessels  of  the  lungs  and  the  abdominal  organs  are  congested,  while 
the  muscles  present  a  deep  red  color.     The  variolous  eruption  pene- 
trates more  deeply  than  that  of  any  other  exanthematic  fever.     It 
has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  it  occurs  not  only  on  the  skin,  but 
often  on  the  surface  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  air-passages.     The 
mucous  membrane  in  these  situations  is  frequently  also  the  seat  of 
erythematic  inflammation,  being  thickened  and  softened,  and  in 
some  parts,  as  the  larynx,  a  pseudo-membrane  is  occasionally  pro- 
duced, as  in  croup.     This  inflammation,  erythematic  or  pseudo- 
membranous, may  occur  without  as  well  as  with  the  presence  of 
the  specific  eruption. 

The  eruption  very  seldom,  perhaps  never,  appears  upon  the  gastro- 
intestinal surface,  but  the  solitary  follicles  and  patches  of  Peyer 
are  often  enlarged,  as  in  some  other  zymotic  aftections.  The  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidneys  are  commonly  congested  in  those  who  have  died 
of  variola.  The  spleen,  especially,  is  increased  in  volume  and  soft- , 
ened ;  the  kidneys  are  enlarged,  as  if  from  commencing  nephritis, 
and  sometimes  softened. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  pock  is  described  by  Rilliet  and 

Barthez,  and  others.     The  vesicle  is  multilocular,  consisting  of 

at  least  five  or  six  compartments,  with  distinct  partitions.    Its 

centre  is  united  by  fibrous  bands  to  the  derm  beneath,  which  union 

gives  rise  to  the  umbilicated  appearance.    The  giving  way  of  these 

minute  bands  in  the  pustular  stage  occurs  when  the  form  changes 

from  the  umbilicated  to  the  convex.     In  the  pustular  stage  also, 

according  to  some,  a  fibrinous  formation  occurs  within  the  pustule ; 

according  to  others,  this  substance  is  of  the  nature  of  the  epidermis, 

presenting  the  appearance  of  the  cuticle  when  macerated.     Mixed 

with  this  epidermic  or  fibrinous  formation  are  pus  cells. 
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CoMPLioATioss. — There  are  several  different  complications  of  va- 
riola. One  is  salivation.  Tliia  is  common  in  the  adult,  but.  rare 
in  the  child.  When  it  occura  in  the  child,  it  is  alight,  commencing 
with  or  about  the  time  of  the  eruption,  and  disappearing  in  from 
one  to  four  or  five  days.  Ophthalmia  is  another  complication.  Sim- 
ple conjunctivitis,  often  quite  intense,  may  occur  in  consequence 
of  pustules  developed  under  the  lids.  This  inflammation  suhsides 
without  injury  to  the  eye,  as  the  primary  disease  abates.  A  more 
serious  inflammation  occurs  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
commencing  in  or  near  the  desquamative  jjeriod.  This  produces 
more  or  less  chemosis,  and  sometimes  opacity  or  ulceration  of  the 
cornea.  A  similar  inflammation  may  occur  in  the  ear,  giving  rise 
to  otorrhtea,  and  even  in  some  patients  to  rupture  of  the  drum  of 
the  ear.  Abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  have  been 
occasionally  observed,  especially  in  the  confluent  form.  Subcutane- 
ous infiltration  and  feebleness  of  constitution  favor  their  occurrence. 
Supjinratiou  within  the  joints  is  a  somewhat  rare  complication  or 
sequel,  rendering  convalescence  protracted,  if,  indeed,  the  case  is 
not  fatal. 

M.  B(3raud  has  published  a  memoir  to  show  that  orchitis  com^ 
plicates  variola  iu  the  male,  and  ovaritis  in  the  female.  These 
inflammations  are  believed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  small  and  im- 
perfect variolous  eruption  upon  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  peri- 
toneal covering  of  the  ovaiy.  Trousseau  states  that  be  has  often 
met  this  complication  in  the  male,  since  his  attention  was  called  to 
it.  It  is  mild,  and  subsides  with  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption. 
Laryngitis,  simple  or  diphtheritic,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pharyn- 
gitis, purpuric  hemorrhages,  gangrene  of  the  mouth  or  other  parts, 
cedema  pulmonum,  and  oedema  glottidis  are  occasional  complica- 
tions, some  of  which  are  frequent,  others  rare. 

PaooNOSis. — This  depends  on  the  age,  vigor  of  system,  form  of 
the  disease,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications.  The 
younger  the  child,  the  greater  the  danger.  Trousseau  says :  "  Con- 
fluent variola,  and  even  discrete  variola,  are  almost  always  fatal  ill 
individuals  less  than  two  years  old."  Above  tlie  age  of  three  or 
four  years  discrete  variola  usually  ends  favorably,  but  the  confluent 
form  is  still,  as  a  rule,  fatal.  Varioloid  in  the  child  is  a  mild 
disease,  terminating  favorably  iu  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  It  ia 
milder  at  this  age  than  in  the  adult,  on  account  of  the  more  recent 
period  of  vaccination,  and  if  a  case  of  supposed  varioloid  is  severe, 
and  the  eruption  abundant,  it  is  probable  that  the  vaccination  was 
spurious.      * 
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It  is  not  necessary,  from  what  has  been  said,  to  specify  the 
favorable  prognostic  signs.  The  unfavorable  prognostics  are,  great 
violence  of  the  initial  symptoms ;  early  appearance  of  the  eruption  ; 
an  abundant  eruption,  especially  if  pale,  and  without  swelling  of 
the  surface ;  rapid  decline  of  the  eruption  in  the  vesicular  or  pus- 
tular stage ;  hemorrhagic  eruption,  or  hemorrhag<is  from  the  sur- 
faces ;  fever  continuing  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ; 
diarrhoea  persisting  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  day ;  delirium  or 
great  drowsiness ;  a  frequent  and  feeble  pulse ;  and,  finally,  ob- 
structed respiration — if  slow,  indicating  a  pseudo-membrane  or 
variolous  eruption  in  the  larynx  or  trachea — if  rapid,  indicating 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  certainty  prior 
to  the  eruptive  stage.  If,  however,  smallpox  is  prevalent,  if  the 
patient  has  not  been  vaccinated,  and  the  symptoms  which  pertain 
to  the  period  of  invasion  are  present,  as  headache,  pain  in  small  of 
back,  repeated  vomiting,  drowsiness,  and  perhaps  convulsions,  there 
is  ground  for  the  gravest  suspicion.  If,  in  addition  to  these  symp- 
toms, reddish  points  begin  to  appear  on  the  second  or  third  day, 
the  diagnosis  may  be  made  with  confidence.  At  this  early  period, 
even  before  there  is  any  distinct  cutaneous  eruption,  ash-colored 
spots  may  sometimes  be  observed  on  the  buccal  or  faucial  surface, 
the  commencement  of  the  variolous  eruption ;  these  possess  con- 
siderable diagnostic  value. 

The  scarlatiniform  efflorescence,  in  the  first  stage  of  variola, 
sometimes  loads  to  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  scarlet  fever.     The 
absence  of  the  pharyngitis,  and  the  appearance  of  the  variolous 
eruption  soon  after  the  efflorescence,  correct  the  diagnosis.     Small- 
pox has,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eruptive  period,  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  measles.    The  points  involved  in  the  difierential 
diagnosis  have  been  presented  in  treating  of  that  disease.     After 
the  development  of  the  eruption  it  may  be  mistaken  for  varicella. 
The  eruption  of  varicella  is,  however,  preceded  by  symptoms  which 
are  milder  and  of  shorter  duration,  and  its  appearance  is  difterent. 
It  is  irregular,  instead  of  round;  is  not  umbilicated,  and  it  does  not 
have  the  round,  inflamed,  and  indurated  base,  which  characterizes 
the  variolous  eruption.     The  eruption  of  ecthyma  is  sometimes 
umbilicated,  but  the  symptoms  of  ecthyma  and  variola,  and  the 
progress  of  the  eruptions  in  the  two  diseases,  are  very  difterent. 

Treatment. — Smallpox,  like  the  other  essential  fevers,  is  self- 
limited,  and   therefore  the  constitutional  treatment  should   be 
sustaining  and  palliative.    In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  the 
14 
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diet  alinuM  be  eimpte;  gentle  laxatives  and  refrigerant  drinks  are 
required  if  there  is  much  febrile  excitement.  Leiuouade  ia  a 
grateful  drink,  and  may  be  given  in  moderate  quantity.  Spiritus 
Mindereri  or  carbonic  acid  water  may  be  allowed.  As  the  disease 
advances,  more  nutritious  food  should  be  recommended;  and  in 
severe  caees  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  even  alcoholic  stimulants, 
are  required. 

As  confluent  emalliH>x  is  nearly  always,  and  the  discrete  form 
often,  fatal  in  infancy,  the  pliyeician  should  carefully  watch  the 
progress  of  the  case  in  the  infant.  By  judicious  treatment,  some, 
in  tliia  fieriod  of  life,  may  be  saved,  who  otherwise  would  perish. 
In  the  infant,  depreaeiug  measures  should  bo  avoided.  A  laxative 
maj-  be  given,  at  first,  if  tliere  is  much  fever,  and  the  bowels  are 
constipated;  but  the  diet  should  be  nulritious,  and  many  soon  re- 
quire tonics  and  stimulants.  If  the  pulse  become  more  frequent  and 
feeble,  or  if,  with  fretiuency  of  the  pulse,  the  face  and  extremities 
become  cool,  or  if,  in  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage,  the  eruption 
suddenly  subsides,  alcoholic  stimulants  must  be  immediately  em- 
ployed, or  the  patient  dies. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  constitutional  treatment  required  iii 
smalliKix,  Sydenham  inculcated  a  mode  of  treatment  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  injurious  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
He  had  observed  that  the  severity  of  the  disease  was  ordinarily 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  eruption,  and  concluded  from  this 
fact  that  measures  which  retarded  the  development  of  the  eruption 
were  salutary ;  cold  drinks,  a  cold  apartment,  scanty  covering  of 
the  body,  cathartics  that  caused  derivation  of  blood  from  the  sur- 
face, even  sometimes  the  abstraction  of  blood,  were  considered, 
according  to  Sydenham's  theory,  to  be  useful  as  means  of  preventing 
full  development  of  the  eruption. 

Sydenham's  treatment,  however  appropriate  it  might  sometimes 
be  in  case  of  robust  adults,  is  unsuitable  for  children,  because  they 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  tolerate,  in  this  disease,  measures  which  reduce 
the  strength.  Moreover,  smalljKix  is  rendered  more  dangerous 
by  what  Killiet  and  Bartliez  designate  i>erturbating  treatment — 
treatment  which  renders  it  abnormal.  The  regular  appearance 
and  development  of  the  eruption  are  requisite  in  order  that  the 
case  may  jjrogreas  favorably.  On  the  other  band,  the  opposite 
jilan  of  treatment,  which  families,  if  left  to  themselves,  are  apt  to 
adopt — namely,  the  employment  of  measures  to  promote  pen" 
tion,  as  hot  drinks,  and  couiiuement  in  a  heated  room' 
iniui'ious. 
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The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  such  as  he  has  been 
accustomed  to,  and  such  as  is  agreeable  to  him ;  his  diet  should  be 
simple  and  nutritious ;  laxative  medicine  should  only  be  given  to 
procure  the  natural  evacuations.  In  smallpox,  as  in  all  infectious 
diseases,  free  ventilation  of  the  apartment  is  required. 

While  the  general  eruption  in  smallpox  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  it  is  proper  to  endeavor  to  diminish,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
size  of  the  pocks,  on  parts  exposed  to  view,  so  as  to  prevent  dis- 
figurement.   Prof.  Flint,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine^ 
has  published  an  excellent  summary  of  the  various  measures  which 
have  been  recommended  for  accomplishing  this  end.    First:   The 
opening  and  breaking  up  of  the  vesicle  by  means  of  a  fine  needle. 
This  is  tedious  practice  in  confluent  variola,  but  it  can  readily  be 
performed  in  the  discrete  form — at  least  as  regards  the  vesicles 
upon  the  face.     This  treatment  was  proposed  by  Rayer,  and  it  is 
recommended  by  many  who  have  tried  it.  Secondly :  After  the  evac- 
uation of  the  liquid,  the  cauterization  of  the  vesicle  by  a  pointed 
stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.     Rilliet  and  Barthez  say,  in  reference  to 
this  mode  of  treatment,  "Individual  cauterization  of  the  pustules 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  almost  infallible  means  of  causing  them 
to  abort.     To  be  successful,  it  is  necessary  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  pustule  with  a  pointed  crayon  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
in  order  to  cauterize  the  derm.  •  .   .   It  is  only  the  first  or  second 
day  of  the  eruption  that  it  (cauterization)  has  certain  success; 
nevertheless,  we  have  often  seen  it  succeed  the  third  or  the  fourth 
day,  or  even  the  fifth." 

Thirdly:.  The  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  once  or  twice 
daily  over  the  eruption  when  in  the  papular  stage.  Some  writers, 
who  have  employed  iodine,  state  that  it  does  not  prevent  pitting, 
but  diminishes  it.  Fourthly:  The  exclusion  of  light  and  air  by 
meaus  of  a  plaster.  A  mixture  containing  tannate  of  iron  has 
been  employed  for  this  purpose  in  one  of  our  hospitals.  This  pro- 
duces a  black  mask.  Light  and  air  may  also  be  excluded  by 
smearing  the  face  with  sweet  oil,  and  dusting  twice  daily  upon  the 
oiled  surfiace  a  powder  containing  equal  parts  of  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth and  prepared  chalk.  Fifthly:  The  application  of  mild  mer- 
curial ointment  upon  the  face  or  other  parts  of  the  surface,  where 
it  is  desirable  to  render  the  eruption  abortive.  This  mode  of  treat- 
ment does  diminish  the  size  of  the  vesicles  and  the  pitting,  but  I 
should  not  recommend  it  for  children.  I  have  known  in  the  adult 
^vere  mercurialization  from  its  employment  for  four  or  five  days, 
and,  though  young  children  do  not  exhibit  so  readily  the  effects  of 
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mercury,  the  use  of  the  oiutmeut,  unless  for  a  vcrj  limited  period, 
increases,  in  my  opiuiou,  their  feebleness,  and  diminishes  the 
chance  of  their  recovery.  Calamine  made  into  a  paste  with  sweet 
oil  is  said  to  be  efjually  effectual  with  mercurial  ointment,  and  it 
produces  no  constitutional  effect.  Its  effect  is  obviously  similar  to 
that  of  the  bismuth  and  chalk  employed  with  sweet  oil  as  stated 
above.  Of  late,  I  have  employed  pulverized  charcoal  made  into  a 
thin  paste  with  sweet  oil  or  glycerine,  and  applicii  daily  or  twice 
daily  to  the  face.  It  effectually  excludes  the  light,  and  the  result 
lias  been  so  good  as  regards  pitting,  that  I  ehall  continue  to  use  it. 
Poultices,  collodion,  a  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  chloroform,  have 
been  recommended,  among  other  aubstanccfi,  by  good  observerB. 
If  fissures  or  excoriations  occur,  an  application  may  be  made  of 
oxide  or  carbonate  of  zinc  iu  glycerine,  one  drachm  to  the  ounce. 
The  prevention  of  smallpox,  so  far  as  practicable,  is  one  of  the 
imjxirtant  incidental  duties  of  the  physician.  Isolation  of  the 
IWirient,  and  precautions  in  reference  to  his  clothes  and  bedding, 
arc  imperatively  required,  so  great  is  the  infectiousness  of  this  die- 
ease.  The  only  certain  means  of  prevention  is  confessedly  vacci- 
nation, and  providentially  the  incubative  period  of  the  vaccine 
disease  is  much  less  than  that  of  variola.  Therefore,  smallpox 
may  be  prevented  after  the  virus  is  received  in  the  system,  by 
timely  and  successful  vaccination.  Vaccination,  at  any  period 
between  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  commencement  of  the  eymp- 
toms  of  invasion,  will  either  prevent  the  occurrence  of  smallpox  or 
modify  it.  If  the  symptoms  of  invasion  have  already  commenced, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  produces  any  moditying  effbct. 


CHATTER  IV. 
VACCINIA. 


Vaccinia  is  a  mild  eruptive  disease,  which  occasionally  oecurB 
among  cattle,  and  has  been  propagated  from  them  to  man.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  one  or  more 
papules,  which  soon  become  veaieular,  and  then  pustular.  It  u 
communicable  by  contact,  but,  unlike  the  other  eruptive  fevers,  it 
is  not  infectious  in  man.    It  is  inoculable,  both  by  the  liquid  con-  i 
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tained  in  the  vesicle,  which  is  designated  vaccine  lymph,  and  by 
the  scab  which  results  from  the  desiccation  of  the  pustule. 

To  Gloucestershire,  England,  the  honor  belongs  of  discovering 
and  popularizing  the  fact  that  vaccinia,  a  mild  and  comparatively 
harmless  disease,  is  transmissible  from  the  cow  to  man,  and  that  it 
affords  protection  from  smallpox.  It  appears  that  a  vague  opinion 
prevailed  among  the  farmers  of  this  dairying  section,  that  a  dis- 
ease, which  has  since  been  designated  vaccinia,  was  occasionally 
received  from  the  cow  in  milking,  the  virus  passing  from  a  pustule 
on  the  teat  to  a  sore  or  chap  on  the  hand  of  the  milker,  and  that 
those  who  thus  contract  the  disease  receive  immunity  from  small- 
pox. As  usually  happens  with  important  discoveries,  so  dull  of 
apprehension  is  human  intellect,  these  people,  to  whom  Providence 
had  revealed  so  important  a  fact,  were  blind  to  its  real  value. 
Finally,  in  the  year  1774,  Benjamin  Jesty,  whom  the  world  has 
not  sufficiently  honored,  "  an  honest  and  upright  man,"  according 
to  his  epitaph,  a  farmer  of  Gloucestershire,  had  the  courage  to 
Taccinate  his  wife  and  two  children.  His  excellent  moral  character 
did  not  shield  him.  He  was  regarded  by  his  neighbors  as  an  inhu- 
man brute,  who  had  performed  an  experiment  on  his  own  family, 
the  tendency  of  which  might  be  to  transform  them  into  beasts 
with  horns. 

The  first  essay  in  vaccination  appears  to  have  been  entirely  suc- 
ceesful,  but  the  prejudice   against  the  operation   continued.     A 
fifth  of  a  century  passed,  during  which  there  was  no  extension  of 
the  benefits  of  this  great  discovery.    At  last,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  a  physician  of  Gloucester- 
shire, and   inoculator  of  his  district,  began  to   investigate  this 
disease  of  the  cow,  about  which  little  was  known,  and  the  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  it  afforded  protection  from  smallpox.     Fortu- 
nately for  the   world,  Jenner   had  been  educated   under  John 
Hunter,  and  had  learned  from  his  great  master  to  study  nature 
rather  than  books,  to  be  guided  by  experience  and  observations 
rather  than  by  the  dogmas  of  his  predecessors  or  of  the  schools. 

Jenner  performed  his  first  vaccination  on  the  14th  of  May,  1796, 
twenty-two  years  after  Benjamin  Jesty  had  lost  his  good  name 
among  his  neighbors  for  vaccinating  his  own  family.  The  popu- 
larizing of  vaccination,  mainly  through  Jenner's  perseverance, 
affords  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  in 
the  history  of  medical  science.  How  he  went  up  to  London, 
full  of  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  was  there  advised  by 
his  medical  friends  to  desist  from  his  wild  schemes,  lest  he  should 


injure  the  reputation  which  he  had  gained  hy  publishing  a  credit- 
able paper  on  the  cuckoo;  how  he  was  allowed  to  vaccinate  in  the 
hospital  wards,  and  gained  some  adherents  to  the  new  faith  among 
the  leading  physicians  of  the  metropolis;  and  finally,  how,  as  the 
claims  of  vaccination  hegan  to  be  recognized,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  and  commencement  of  the  present,  a  most  acrimo- 
nious discussion  arose,  which  filled  all  the  medical  journals  of  that 
period.  The  opixinents  of  vaccination  resorted  to  every  device  to 
prevent  the  acceptance  of  Jenner's  views.  They  attempted  to  pre- 
judice the  people  against  them  hy  specious  arguments,  hy  ridicule, 
and  even  by  pictures.  One  of  the  leading  journals  contained  the 
caricature  of  a  cow  covered  with  sores,  and  devouring  children, 
and  it  was  urged  that  vaccination  was  a  bestial  operation,  de- 
grading man  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  But  the  truth  had  gained 
a  firm  hold,  and  the  practice  of  vaccination  extended. 

The  discovery  of  vaccinia,  and  of  its  protective  power,  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated.  It  has,  probably,  done  more  to  relieve 
human  suflering  than  any  other  discovery  of  the  last  one  hundred 
years,  unless  we  except  that  of  anEesthetics,  and  more  to  save  human 
life  than  any  other  instrumentality  of  a  purely  physical  kind. 

The  fact  was  established  in  the  time  of  Jenner  that  the  virus  of 
smallpox  inoculated  in  the  cow  produced  vaccinia,  wliich  in  its 
propagation  hack  to  man  never  returned  to  its  original  form,  but 
always  remained  vaccinia.  Moreover,  Jenner  believed  that  the 
disease  known  in  the  horse  as  the  grease  was  identical  in  nature 
with  vaccinia  in  the  cow.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  exi>erimeDt8 
to  communicate  vaccinia  from  the  hoi-se,  but  other  exjierimenters 
have  been  more  successful.  In  1801,  a  Dr.  Loy,  of  tbe  county  of 
York,  England,  met  two  cases  of  vaccinia  in  jiersons  who  had  taken 
care  of  a  horse  aHectedwith  the  grease,  and,  from  the  lymph  which 
he  obtained,  was  able  to  produce  vaccinia  in  tbe  cow.  In  1805, 
Viborg,  a  Danish  veterinary  surgeon, after  many  failures, succeeded 
also  in  communicating  vaccinia  to  the  cow  by  means  of  the  virtu 
taken  from  a  horse. 

From  this  time  little  light  was  thrown  on  this  subject  till  withio 
the  last  twelve  years.  Although  Loy  and  Viborg,  and  jierhape  a 
few  others,  had  recorded  their  succesa,  other  experimenters  had 
failed  to  communicate  vaccinia  from  the  horse.  In  the  absence  of 
athlitional  cases,  the  profession  began  to  question  whether  there 
might  not  have  been  some  error  in  the  observations  of  the  gentle- 
men whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  problem  was  Btill 
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regarded  as  undetermined,  whether  a  disease  identical  with  vac- 
cinia occurred  in  the  horse,  or  a  disease  which  might  communicate 
vaccinia  to  the  cow  or  to  man. 

Observations  confirmatory  of  those  of  Loy  and  Viborg  were  at 
length,  however,  made,  which  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  In 
1856,  in  the  department  d'Eure-et-Loir,  France,  M.  Pichot  was 
consulted  by  a  boy  who  had  on  the  back  of  his  hands  vaccine  pus- 
tules, which  had  apparently  reached  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  He 
had  not  taken  care  of  nor  been  in  contact  with  a  cow,  but  had  a 
few  days  before  taken  care  of  a  horse  affected  with  the  grease. 
Vaccination  was  performed  by  means  of  the  lymph  taken  from 
these  pustules,  and  genuine  vaccinia  was  produced. 

Again,  in  1860,  an  epidemic  prevailed  among  the  horses  in 
Sieumes  and  Toulouse,  France.  A  mare  sickened  with  the  dis- 
ease, and  there  was  swelling  of  the  hdugh,  with  discharge  of  sa- 
nious  matter.  M.  Delafosse  vaccinated  two  cows  with  this  matter, 
and  communicated  genuine  vaccinia.  This  epidemic  was  believed 
by  the  veterinary  surgeons  to  be  an  eruptive  fever,  differing  in  its 
nature  somewhat  from  the  disease  or  diseases  which  have  ordina- 
rily been  designated  the  grease.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  two 
or  more  distinct  affections  of  the  horse  have  the  same  appellation, 
one  of  which,  it  is  now  admitted,  is  identical  with  vaccinia  of  the 
cow,  and  may  communicate  it.  And  the  reason  why  so  many  ex- 
perimenters have  failed  to  vaccinate  the  cow  from  the  horse  is  that 
they  have  used  the  virus  of  the  wrong  disease,  or  have  taken  mat- 
ter from  horses  which  had  been  affected  with  the  true  disease,  but 
from  ulcers  which  had  lost  their  specific  character. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  Jenner  variolous  inoculation  was  practised 
in  most  civilized  countries,  as  variola  produced  in  this  way  was 
found  to  be  milder  than  when  arising  from  infection.    This  prac- 
tice is  now  obsolete ;  forbidden  in  some  places  by  legislative  enact- 
ments.   It  is  superseded  by  vaccination.    Vaccination,  or  the  in- 
troduction of  vaccine  lymph  into  the  system,  is  quickly  and  con- 
veniently performed  by  scarifying  with  a  lancet,  and  pressing  into 
the  incisions  the  lymph,  or  a  little  of  the  scab  pulverized,  and  dis- 
solved in  a  drop  of  cold  water.     It  may  also  be  performed  by 
scraping  off'  the  epidermis  with  the  edge  of  the  instrument  till  the 
blood  begins  to  ooze;  and  also,  though  with  less  certainty  of  suc- 
cess, by  puncturing  the  skin  with  the  point  of  the  lancet,  or  by  an 
instrument  called  the  vaccinator. 

If  the  child  has  a  vascular  ntevus,  this  may  be  selected  as  the 
point  of  vaccination.    Unless  of  large  size,  it  can  usually  be  cured 
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Iiy  the  inflainniation  which  vaccinia  produces.  Statistics  collected 
by  Simon,  as  well  as  Marsou,  show  that  of  those  wIjo  contract 
varioloid,  the  larger  the  number  of  vaccine  cicatrices  the  milder 
the  disease,  and  the  less  the  proportionate  number  of  deaths.  In 
Simon's  statistics  of  those  who  stated  that  they  had  been  vacci- 
nated, but  who  presented  no  cicatrix,  21}  per  cent,  died;  of  those 
who  had  one  cicatrix,  7 J  per  cent,  died;  of  those  who  had  two,  4J 
l^er  cent,  died;  of  those  who  had  three,  IJ  per  cent,  diud;  while 
of  those  who  had  four  or  more  cicatrices,  only  J  per  cent.  died. 
These  statistics  would  seem  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  vaccinating 
in  several  places.  But,  so  far  as  appears,  when  two  or  more  cica- 
trices were  observed,  the  patients  may  have  been  vaccinated  at 
different  times,  at  intervals,  porliaps,  of  several  years,  and  if  so, 
the  inference  would  not  follow  that  more  complete  protection  is 
produced  by  vaccinating  in  several  places  than  in  one.  Moreover, 
if  vaccination  is  performed  in  the  usual  manner  by  several  inci- 
sions on  the  arm,  and  the  virus  is  fresh  and  active,  usually  two  or 
more  distinct  vesicles  arise,  which  unite  in  their  development,  and 
probably  protect  the  system  as  much  as  if  they  were  separated  by 
a  wider  space. 

Appeakances,  Symptoms. — In  genuine  vaccination  no  effect  is 
observed,  except  the  slight  inflammation  due  to  the  operation,  till 
the  close  of  the  third  day.  Then  the  specific  inflammation  com- 
mences. This  is  indicated  by  a  small  red  point,  nt  first  scarcely 
visible,  indurated  and  slightly  elevated,  as  determined  by  the 
touch,  rather  than  by  the  eye.  This  increases,  and  on  the  fifth 
day  the  cuticle  over  the  inflamed  part  begins  to  be  raised  by  a 
transparent  ami  thin  liquid.  The  vesicle  increases  in  diameter, 
and  by  the  sixth  day  presents  an  urabilicated  appearance,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  faint  and  narrow  red  zone.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighth  day  the  vesicle  is  fully  developed.  Its  size  varies  consider- 
ably. It  is  usually  from  a  sixth  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  oval  or  circular.  If  the  vaccination  has  been  ixjrformed  by 
incisions,  the  size  of  the  matured  vesicle  may  be  considerably 
larger,  and  its  shape  irregular,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  two 
or  more  vesicles.  The  eruption  now  presents  a  whitish  or  pearl- 
colored  appearance,  due  to  the  whiteness  of  the  cuticle,  and  the 
transparence  of  the  liquid  underneath.  If  the  vaccination  was 
performed  by  incisions,  it  is  not  unusual  to  observe  over  the  centre 
of  the  vesicle,  and  adhering  to  it,  a  small  yellowish  scab,  which 
has  resulted  from  the  scarification,  and  which  contains  none  of  the 
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The  vaccine  vesicle,  like  that  of  variola,  consists  of  compartments, 
commonly  eight  or  ten,  with  complete  partitions,  so  that  there  is  no 
intercommunication.  On  the  ninth  day  the  inflamed  areola  be- 
comes more  distinct,  and  its  diameter  rapidly  increases.  Its  color 
is  deep  red,  its  temperature  is  considerably  elevated,  and  it  is  ac- 
companied by  more  or  less  induration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
and  it  is  tender  to  the  touch.  On  the  tenth  day  the  pock  has 
reached  its  full  development.  The  areola  then  extends  from  one 
to  two  inches  away  from  the  vesicle,  becoming  fainter  at  its  outer 
circumference,  and  gradually  disappearing  in  the  healthy  skin. 
The  shape  of  the  outer  circumference  of  the  areola  is  irregular, 
projecting  further  at  one  point  than  another,  though  its  general 
form  is  circular. 

On  the  tenth  day,  when  the  inflammation  has  reached  its  maxi- 
mum, the  heat,  itching,  and  tenderness  in  and  around  the  pock 
are  such  that  the  child  is  often  feverish  and  restless.  Occasion- 
ally the  glands  of  the  axilla  become  swollen  and  tender.  In  other 
cases,  in  which  there  is  but  a  moderate  amount  of  inflammation, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  is  slight. 

At  the  close  of  the  tenth  day,  or  on  the  eleventh,  the  inflamma- 
tion begins  to  decline ;  the  areola  becomes  narrower  and  then  dis- 
appears; the  induration  and  tenderness  abate;  and  with  this  change 
the  pustule  desiccates,  its  liquid  is  absorbed,  and  there  results  a 
brownish  or  a  dark  mahogany-colortd  scab,  which  is  detached, 
ordinarily,  between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-first  days.  The 
cicatrix,  at  first  reddish,  like  all  recent  cicatrices,  gradually  be- 
comes paler,  and  remains  whiter  than  the  surrounding  integument. 
It  presents  several  minute  depressions  or  pits,  which  indicate  the 
genuineness  of  the  vaccination. 

Anomalies,  Complications,  and  Sequels. — The  vesicle  is  often 
broken,  accidentally,  or  by  the  nails  of  the  child.  If  the  top  of 
the  vesicle  is  destroyed,  or  most  of  the  compartments  are  opened, 
the  inflammation  is  commonly  increased,  considerable  suppuration 
occurs,  and  there  results  a  large,  irregular,  yellowish  scab,  consist- 
ing of  the  virus  mixed  with  desiccated  pus.  This  scab  is  entirely 
unreliable,  and  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  vaccination,  though  the 
protective  power  of  the  disease  is  not  diminished  by  injury  of  the 
vesicles,  even  if  it  is  totally  destroyed.  The  cicatrix  which  results 
from  extensive  injury  of  the  vesicle  is  apt  to  be  large,  and  with- 
out the  indented  points  which  characterize  the  normal  cicatrix. 

In  rare  cases,  when  the  inflammation  which  surrounds  the  vesi- 
cle is  intense  and  deep-seated,  suppuration  occurs  in  the  subjacent 
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cellular  tissue,  giving  rise  to  an  abscess.  Tbis  abscess  is  commonly 
of  email  size,  but  it  increases  the  frctfulnesa  and  constitutional 
disturbance  which  attend  vaccinia.  This  subcutaneons  suppura- 
tion is  believed  to  occur  most  frequently  in  those  who  have  a 
scrofulous  or  vitiated  state  of  system.  Inflammation  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  axilla  I  Lave  sjiolcen  of  as  not  infro*^uent  in 
vaccinia.  This  sometimes  proceeds  to  suppuration,  producing  an 
unpleasant,  though  not  serious,  complication. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  vesicles  appear  in  other  parts  besides 
the  points  where  the  virus  was  inserted.  These  supernamerary 
vesicles  commonly  occur  where  the  cuticle  has  been  removed  by 
Bcalds  or  injuries. 

Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  an  infant  whom  he  had  vaccinated. 
On  the  eleventh  day  he  was  astonished  to  find  twenty-seven  vac- 
cine pustules  on  the  face,  trunk,  and  limbs.  This  infant  had,  how- 
ever, before  the  vaccination,  a  simple  non-specific  eruption  over 
the  whole  bo<ly,  and  it  was  believed  that  it  had  produced  these 
vaccinations  by  transferring  the  lymph,  with  its  nails,  to  the 
various  parts  where  the  cuticle  was  denuded. 

It  is  not  unusual,  also,  to  observe  minute  papules  appearing  on 
parts  of  the  surface  simultaneously  with  or  soou  after  the  vesicle, 
and  in  a  few  days  declining.  These  seem  to  be  abortive  vaccine 
eruptions. 

One  of  the  moat  serious  complications  is  erysipelas.  This  may 
occur  directly  fmra  the  operation,  or  from  the  inflammation  caused 
by  the  vesicle,  when  the  virus  jiossesses  no  deleterious  property ; 
aud,  again,  it  may  result  from  some  unknown  element  in  the  virus. 
It  may  occur  immediately  after  the  o}>eration,  when  it  commonly 
prevents  the  working  of  the  virus,  or  during  the  vesicular  or  pus- 
tular stage:  or,  again,  after  desiccation  and  separation  of  the  scab. 
I  have  observed  it  commencing  at  all  these  periods. 

Erysijielas,  occurring  as  a  complication  of  vaccinia,  is  invaria- 
bly referred  by  the  friends  to  the  virus  employed,  and  the  phy- 
sician who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  vaccinate  is  often  unjustly 
blamed.  In  many  of  these  cases  there  was  a  strong  predisposition 
to  erysipelas  at  the  time  of  the  vaccination,  and  the  oi^eration  or 
the  inflammation  which  accompanied  the  normal  development  of 
the  vesicle  served  simply  as  an  exciting  cause.  Erysipelas  would 
occur  as  soon  from  a  non-specific  sore;  indeed,  we  not  unfrequently 
are  called  to  eases  of  this  disease  in 

menced  from  non-specific  so  i 

limbs.    That  the  fault  h> 
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from  the  fact  that  other  children,  vaccinated  with  the  same,  have 
simple  uncomplicated  vaccinia. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  erysipelas,  whatever 
it  may  be,  exists  in  the  virus.  For  further  facts  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  remarks  on  erysipelas. 

The  fact  is  established  by  many  observations  that  syphilis  is 

communicable  by  vaccination.     The  symptoms  of  it  may  not  appear 

till  vaccinia  has  terminated,  or  for  a  little  time  subsequently,  but 

it  then  constitutes  a  very  serious  sequel.    A  physician  of  this  city, 

well  known  in  this  community  as  skilful  in  the  diagnosis  and 

treatment  of  skin  diseases,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  mistaken 

as  regards  the  nature  of  the  diseases,  states  that  he  communicated 

syphilis  to  two  infants  by  vaccinating  with  the  same  scab.    Both 

had  the  characteristic  syphilitic  eruption.      Recently  (January, 

1868)  an  infant  was  brought  to  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark's  clinique,  in 

this  city,  having  syphilitic  rupia,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

physicians  present,  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  vaccination. 

Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  eighteen  years 
old,  who  was  vaccinated  with  virus  taken  from  an  infant  appa- 
rently in  perfect  health.    The  vaccination  was  unsuccessful ;  but 
twenty-three  days  subsequently  his  attention  was  called  to  an 
eruption  which  had  appeared  in  two  places  on  the  woman's  arm, 
corresponding  with  the  points  where  the  virus  had  been  inserted. 
The  eruption  was  that  of  ecthyma,  which,  by  the  next  examina- 
tion, which  was  five  days  subsequently,  had  been  transformed  into 
rupia.    The  axillary  lymphatic  glands  were  tumefied  and  indo- 
lent, and,  finally,  roseola  appeared,  which  removed  all  doubts  as 
to  the  syphilitic  character  of  the  disease.     There  was  syphilitic 
infection,  which  first  manifested  itself  in  the  points  where  vacci- 
nation had  been  performed  {Article  de  la  Vaccine).     It  is  not  ascer- 
tained in  Prof.  Clark's  case,  nor  is  it  stated  in  Trousseau's,  whether 
the  lymph  or  scab  was  employed  for  vaccination ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  danger  of  syphilitic  infection  is  much  greater  from 
the  scab  than  from  the  lytnph,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  animal 
matter  which  it  contains. 

The  vesicle  in  genuine  vaccinia  is  sometimes  very  small,  not 
having  a  diameter  of  more  than  two  lines.  Occasionally  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vesicle  is  retarded.  It  does  not  appear  till  two 
or  three  days  later  than  the  usual  time,  or  even  a  longer  period. 

Vaccinia  is  modified  by  certain  diseases.  It  is  arrested  by 
measles  and  scarlet  fever,  pursuing  its  course  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  exanthem.    On  the  other  hand,  it  arrests  the  paroxysmal 
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cough  of  iiertuBsim,  vrliicli  reEiirna  when  the  pock  begins  to  desic- 
cate. Eczematous  eruptions  Hometiinea  occur  after  vaccinia,  as 
they  often  do  after  the  other  eruptive  fevers;  or,  if  already  pre- 
sent, they  may  be  aggravated. 

Snbaequent  Vaccinations. 

A  second  vaccination,  performed  prior  to  the  ninth  day  after  the 
first  vaccination,  is  successful.  A  genuine  raccine  eruption  results, 
which  ia  smaller  the  more  advanced  the  primary  disease.  This 
second  eruption  overtakes  the  first.  On  the  ninth  day  the  suacep- 
tibility  to  vaccinia  is,  in  most  cases,  lost;  so  that  vaccination  per- 
formed on  the  tenth,  or  subsequeut  days,  ia  unsuccessful. 

As  a  rule,  a  zymotic  disease  occurs  only  once  in  tlie  same  indi- 
vidual. Vaccinia  is  an  exception.  In  most  cases,  after  a  few- 
years,  it  can  be  produced  a  second  time;  and  cases  of  a  third  or 
fourth  successful  vaccination,  at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  are  not 
uncommon.  Now,  subsequent  cases  of  vaccinia  difter  from  the 
first,  which  lias  been  described  ahove.  The  period  of  incubation 
is  shorter,  and  the  vesicular,  pustular,  and  desiccative  stages  suc- 
ceed each  other  more  rapidly,  so  that  the  whole  period  of  the  disease 
ia  less.  Tlie  variation  from  the  ap]ieflrance  and  course  of  the  first 
vesicle  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  protection  which  the  first 
vaccination  still  atFords,  both  as  regards  smallpox  and  vaccinia. 
If  several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  vaccination,  and  the 
protective  power  which  it  afforded  is  nearly  lost,  the  second 
vaccinia  differs  but  little  from  the  first.  If,  on  the  other  liand,  the 
first  vaccination  still  affords  nearly  complete  protection,  the  result 
of  the  second  is  slight;  the  eruption  is  insignificant,  lacking  the 
characteristic  appearance  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  resembling  a  com- 
mon sore,  and  disappearing  within  a  week.  It  is  accompanied  by 
no  inflamed  areola,  and  by  no  constitutional  disturbance. 

Vaccination  often  produces  no  result.  This  is  sometimes  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  lymph  or  scab  employed  is  useless.  It  has  spoiled 
by  keeping,  or  never  has  been  good.  In  other  eases  it  is  due  to  l 
lack  of  susceptibility  in  the  person.  Some  take  Taccinia  with  diffi 
oulty,  and  only  after  several  yaccinatlQD*  rfefelfti  child  re  »,  thong): 
fully  exposed,  often  fail  to  take  in^B^HH|H^Kr,  on  aocouni 
of  a  condition  of  the  system  ly^^^^SSHK^Sfe™-*!™  «p  lU. 
virus,  or  antagonizes  and  cont 
after  vaccination,  an  eruptim 
be  geimine;   but  it  imme*' 
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broken.  A  large,  yellow,  uneven  scab  results,  having  none  of  the 
appearance,  and  containing  little  or  none  of  the  vaccine  virus.  This 
scab,  as  well  as  the  liquid  matter  which  preceded  the  formation  of 
the  scab,  is  utterly  useless  for  the  purpose  of  vaccination,  and,  if  so 
employed,  will  probably  cause  a  sore  from  its  irritating  eftect,  but 
not  of  a  specific  character.  If,  in  place  of  the  true  vaccine  vesicle, 
the  eruption  presents  the  appearance  which  I  have  described, 
namely,  that  of  a  pustule,  soon  breaking,  and  forming  a  large, 
irregular,  yellowish  scab,  the  vaccinia — if  it  is  correct  so  to  desig- 
nate it — must  be  considered  spurious.  A  sore  has  been  produced 
by  the  animal  matter  which  was  employed  in  the  vaccination  along 
with  the  virus,  which  has  modified  the  action  of  the  virus,  and 
probably  has  rendered  it  useless  as  a  means  of  protection ;  or  there 
may  have  been  no  virus  inserted  with  this  animal  matter.  The 
physician  should  in  such  cases  insist  on  a  second  vaccination. 

Gases  like  the  above  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  parents 
of  the  child  are  often  satisfied  with  the  result.    They  see  an  erup- 
tion following  the  vaccination,  accompanied  by  considerable  inflam- 
mation, and  leaving  a  cicatrix.     Unless  undeceived  by  the  physi- 
cian, they  are  apt  to  remain  in  the  belief  of  the  child's  security, 
until,  perhaps,  it  takes  smallpox.     Such  cases,  obviously,  tend  to 
diminish  the  confidence  which  the  public  should  have  in  vaccina- 
tion as  a  means  of  protection  from  smallpox,  and  on  account  of 
their  frequent  occurrence  it  is  important  in  all  cases  that  the  phy- 
sician should  see  the  result  of  his  vaccination.     It  has  been  pro- 
posed, as  a  means  of  determining  the  genuineness  of  the  vaccinia, 
to  revaccinate  when  the  eruption  begins,  and  if  the  first  is  genu- 
ine the  second  will  overtake  it.     This  is  called  Brice's  test ;  but  it 
ifl  not  necessary,  since  the  physician,  familiar  with  the  appearance 
of  the  true  vesicle,  can  determine  at  once  its  genuineness  by  the 
sight 

Protection  from  Vaccination— Revacoination. 

It  was  believed  by  the  early  advocates  of  vaccination  that  the 
general  performance  of  this  operation  would  soon  eradicate  small- 
pox from  the  community,  so  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  disease 
of  the  past,  rather  than  of  the  present  time.  This  result,  however, 
is  not  achieved.  As  a  rule,  the  greater  the  benefit  of  any  measure 
designed  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind,  the  greater  and 
more  numerous  are  the  obstacles  which  diminish  its  effectiveness. 
Science  is  full  of  examples  of  this.    Fortunately  these  obstacles, 
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US  regnrda  vacciimtioD,  are  DOt  such  as  to  impair  the  confidence  of 
physicians  in  its  jirotective  power,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  this  simple  operation  will  yet  be  the  means  of  rendering  small- 
pox a  disease  almost  unknown,  unless  in  its  modified  form. 

Vaccination  should  be  performed  in  the  first  year  of  life.  In 
the  countrj',  where  there  is  little  danger  of  exposure  to  smallpox, 
it  may  be  deferred  till  the  age  of  tea  or  twelve  months.  In  the 
city,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  constant  intercourse  of 
people,  and  where  contagious  diseases  are  often  contracted  without 
its  being  known  when  exposure  occurred,  an  earlier  vaccination  is 
advisable.  Some  physicians  recommend  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion as  early  as  the  age  of  four  to  six  weeks.  The  objection  to 
this  is,  that  if  erysipelas  occur,  so  young  an  infant  is  apt  to  perish 
from  it,  whereas  an  infant  three  or  four  mouths  old  ordinarily 
recovers.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that  the  most  suitable  age  is 
about  four  months  for  the  city  infant,  in  ordinary  times ;  but  if 
smallpox  is  epidemic,  vaccination  should  be  performed  at  ati  earlier 
age.  I  have  vaccinated  even  the  new-bom  iufant  when  smallixix 
had  broken  out  in  adjoining  apartmeuts. 

Vaccinia  usually  extinguishes,  for  s  time,  the  susceptibility  to 
smallpox.  According  to  M.  Gintrae,  varioloid  does  not  occxir 
within  two  years  in  those  who  have  been  vaccinated.  It  may, 
however,  in  exceptional  instances,  occur  in  a  mild  form  within  a  few 
mouths  after  vaccination.  The  protection  afibrded  by  vaccination 
gradually  diminishes  by  time,  but  it  does  not,  probably,  as  a  rule, 
cease  entirely.  Varioloid,  liowever.occurring  thirty  or  forty  years 
at^er  a  successful  vaccination,  is  ai)t  to  be  severe,  and  it  may  even 
bo  fetal,  showing  that  it  has  been  but  slightly  modified.  In  other 
cases,  even  after  so  long  an  interval,  the  symptoms  present  a  degree 
of  mildness  which  indicates  that  the  protective  power  of  the  vacci- 
nation is  not  entirely  lost. 

If  a  second  vaccination  is  practised  soon  after  the  scab  from  the 
first  vaccination  has  fallen,  it  will  usually  produce  no  result,  but  in 
other  cases  it  gives  rise  to  a  little  redness,  swelling,  and  induration, 
which  show  that  vaccinia  has  been  reproduced,  though  in  a  veiy 
mild  and  insignificant  form.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases 
varioloid  might  also  occur  by  exposure,  though  with  a  mildness 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  vaccinia.  The  longer  the  period 
after  the  first  vaccination,  the  greater  the  number  of  those  in  whom 
a  second  vaccination  is  effective,  and,  as  has  already  been  intimated, 
the  greater  also  the  liability  to  the  variolous  disease  if  a  second 
vaccination  is  not  performed.     It  is  recommended,  therefore,  to 
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perform  a  second  vaccination  not  later  than  the  sixth  or  eighth 
year,  and  again  in  childhood.  And  if  smallpox  is  epidemic,  it  is 
proper  to  vaccinate  all  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  within  three 
or  four  years. 

Selectioii  of  Virus. 

The  lymph  is  preferable  to  the  scab  for  vaccination,  provided 
that  it  can  be  obtained  fresh.  The  scab  is  more  easily  preserved, 
and,  therefore,  if  the  lymph  and  scab  are  old,  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  lymph  should,  if  the  vesicle  is  sufficiently  de- 
veloped, be  taken  on  the  fifth  day.  It  may  also  be  taken  on  the 
sixth,  seventh,  or  even  eighth  day,  provided  that  the  areola  has  not 
formed.  The  lymph  of  the  fifth  day  acts  with  greater  energy, 
though  that  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  is  not  much  inferior. 
Lymph  obtained  after  the  formation  of  the  areola  is  less  efficient, 
though  it  may  communicate  the  genuine  disease. 

There  is  no  mode  of  vaccination  so  reliable  as  the  use  of  lymph, 
taken  directly  from  the  arm  and  immediately  inserted — the  arm  to 
arm  vaccination.     Lymph  can  be  preserved  for  a  few  days  on  a  flat- 
tened surface  of  whalebone,  or  the  segment  of  a  quill ;  the  former 
I  prefer,  and  if  employed  within  a  week,  it  will  usually  communi- 
cate vaccinia.     Lymph  may  be  preserved  a  longer  period  between 
two  surfaces  of  glass,  but  the  best  way  of  preserving  it  is  in  capil- 
lary glass  tubes.     The  end  of  the  tube  is  placed  within  the  vesicle, 
and  the  lymph  ascends  by  capillary  attraction.     When  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  received,  the  ends  are  sealed,  by  holding  them  for  a 
moment  in  a  flame.     Care  is  requisite  in  doing  this,  so  as  not  to 
heat  the  lymph,  as  it  is  spoiled  by  a  temperature  much  above  the 
body.    When  the  lymph  is  used,  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  broken, 
aud  by  blowing  gently  through  it,  a  sufficient  quantity  is  received 
on  the  point  of  a  lancet. 

K  the  scab  is  genuine,  it  presents  a  dark-brown  or  mahogany 
color,  and  has  a  circular,  oval,  or  at  least  a  rounded  form;  it  is 
finn,  or  compact,  and  has  a  lustre.  Soft,  yellowish,  and  irregular 
scabs  are  not  genuine,  and  those  of  a  dull  appearance,  or  without 
lustre,  have  usually  spoiled  in  the  keeping.  It  is  the  belief  of 
many  that  the  vaccine  virus  gradually  becomes  weaker  by  passing 
successively  through  the  human  system  (Condie,  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences^  April,  1865),  and  that  therefore  diflferent 
specimens  of  virus  work  with  diti'erent  energy,  according  to  the 
degree  of  removal  from  the  cow.  To  what  extent  this  view  is  cor- 
rect is  not  fully  ascertarined,  but,  certainly,  if  the  virus  employed 
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coiitinueB  to  prMuce  a  email  vesicle,  and  attended  oaXy  hy  little 
inflammation,  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  protection  which 
it  imparts  ia  less  than  that  from  virus  which  works  witli  greater 
euergy,  and  it  should  be  exchanged  for  such.  The  ucab  ie  best  pre- 
served in  Boft  beeswax,  which  excludes  the  air,  and  it  should  be 
kept  lu  a  cool  place. 


CHAPTER  V. 


VARICELLA. 


Varicella,  chickenpox  or  swinepox,  is  the  shortest  and  mildest 
of  the  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  highly  infectious,  bo  that  few  children 
escape  who  are  exposed  to  it.  ItH  period  of  incubation  is  from  fif- 
teen to  seventeen  days.  It  is  not  inoculable,  or  at  least  those  who 
have  attempted  to  inoculate  with  the  lymph  of  varicella  have 
failed.  I  endeavored  to  coinmmiicate  the  disease  in  this  way  some 
years  ago,  but  without  result.  It  attacks  the  same  individual  but 
once,  and  it  occurs  as  an  epidemic.  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  prevail  most  immediately  before,  during,  or  after  epidemics  of 
smallpox,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  a  modified  form  of 
variola,  and  hence  its  name,  which  eignifies  little  variola.  This 
idea  is,  however,  entertained  by  few,  and  it  is  opposed  by  the  fol- 
lowing facta.  Varicella  may  occur  after  variola,  or  variola  after 
varicella,  without  any  modification,  and  the  two  diseases  are  very 
dissimilar  as  regards  gravity  of  symptoms  and  duration.  The  va- 
riolous disease,  whether  smallpox  or  varioloid,  often  occurs  in  the 
adult;  varicella,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  disease  of  infancy  and 
childhood.  Trofessor  Flint  states  that  he  has  observed  it  in  the 
adult,  but  its  occurrence  at  this  period  of  life  is  rare.  Moreover 
varicella  and  variola  have  been  known  to  occur  simultaneously  in 
the  same  individual.  Such  a  case  waa  reported  by  M.  Delpech,  in 
a.  memoir  published  in  1845. 

Symptoms. — ^Varicella  usually  commences  with  such  aynijitoms  as 
usher  in  ordinary  mild  febrile  attacks,  namely,  headache,  languor, 
chilliness,  and  sometimes  aching  in  2  back  and  limbs.  Fovw  ^ 
supervenes,  which  ia  usually  ujodc 
100  or  112,  and  the  thermonictf 
ture,  but   less  than  occurs  i' 
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symptoms,  which  precede  the  eruption,  are  sometimes  absent,  or 
are  so  mild  as  to  escape  notice.  The  fever  usually  ceases  on  the 
second  day,  but  it  may  return  on  the  following  night.  The  appe- 
tite is  rarely  lost,  and  most  children  continue,  more  or  less,  at  their 
amusements. 

The  eruption  commences  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  appearing 
as  small  red  points,  first  over  the  trunk,  and  soon  afterwards  over 
the  face  and  limbs.  These  points,  which  are  at  first  minute  pap- 
ules, become  vesicular  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  vesicular  stage  is  nearly  simultaneous  on  all  parts  of 
the  surface.  The  vesicles  lack  the  hard,  indurated  base  of  the 
variolous  eruption,  though  they  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a 
faint  zone  of  redness.  They  difter  also  from  the  variolous  erup- 
tion in  the  absence  of  umbilication,  and  in  irregularity  of  shape. 
Some  are  small  and  acuminate,  some  hemispherical,  and  of  medium 
size,  and  others  oval  or  elongated,  and  of  large  size.  The  inflam- 
mation is  quite  superficial,  not  involving  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
and  scarcely  aftecting  the  deepest  layer  of  the  skin. 

The  vesicles  vary  in  size  from  the  diameter  of  half  a  line  to 
that  of  even  three  lines.     They  occasionally  give  rise  to  slight 
itching.     On  the  second  day  of  the  eruption,  or  third  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  vesicles  are  still  fully  developed,  their  liquid  contents 
being  nearly  transparent.    At  the  close  of  this  day  the  liquid  be- 
gins to  be  somewhat  cloudy,  and  its  absorption  commences.     On 
the  fourth  day  of  the  disease  desiccation  progresses  rapidly,  and  by 
the  fifth  the  liquid  has  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  and  there 
results  a  scab,  small  and  thin,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color.     The 
8cabs  are  soon  detached,  the  redness  which  indicated  their  seat  dis- 
appears, the  epiderra  which  had  been  raised  and  removed  by  the 
eruption  is  reproduced  in  its  normal  state,  and  in  a  few  days  all 
evidence  of  varicella  is  eflfaced.     A  cicatrix  occasionally  results, 
but  it  is  due  not  to  the  simple  varicellar  eruption,  but  to  a  sore 
produced  from  the  eruption  by  the  scratching  of  the  child. 

The  number  of  vesicles  varies  considerably  in  different  cases. 
They  are  never,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  confluent ;  but  they  are 
sometimes  so  abundant  in  young  children  that,  if  the  disease  were 
variola,  it  would  be  called  severe  discrete., 

DuoNOSis. — Obviously  the  only  diseases  with  which  varicella  is 
liable  to  be  confounded  are  such  as  present  vesicles  at  some  stage 
of  their  course.  From  the  local  vesicular  eruptions  this  disease  is 
diagnosticated  by  the  fact  that  the  vesicles  appear  on  all  parts  of 
the  surface.  It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  variola  or  varioloid,  or 
16 
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vice  versd — a  mistake  very  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  the  phy- 
sician. The  points  of  differential  diagnosis  are  the  symptoms  of 
invasion — severe,  and  lasting  three  or  four  days  in  the  one ;  mild, 
and  continuing  only  one  day  in  the  other — ^an  eruption  passing 
slowly  through  its  stages  from  the  papulse  to  the  pustulee,  umbili- 
cated,  with  circular,  raised,  and  inflamed  base,  appearing  first  on 
tlie  face  and  neck,  and  not  till  a  day  later  on  the  legs,  in  the  one 
disease;  while  in  the  other  the  evolution,  shape,  and  course  of 
the  eruption,  as  described  above,  are  materially  different.  By 
proper  attention  to  these  distinctive  features  it  is  rarely  difficult  to 
diagnosticate  the  two  diseases. 

The  PROQNOSis  in  varicella  is  always  favorable.  It  does  not,  of 
itself,  endanger  life,  nor  seriously  incommode  the  patient ;  nor  does 
it  give  rise  to  complications  nor  sequels.  The  treatment,  there- 
fore, is  the  simplest  possible.  Mild  diet,  and  a  laxative,  may  be 
prescribed  during  the  febrile  period;  but  nothing  further  is 
quired. 


SECTION  III. 


NON-ERUPTIVE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DIPHTHERIA. 


The  term  diphtheria,  or  diphtheritis,  is  applied  to  a  blood  disease, 
which,  like  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  has  a  local  inflammatory  mani- 
festation.    The  inflammation  occurs  on  mucous  surfaces,  and  the 
skin  when  denuded  of  its  epidermis,  and  is  attended  by  fibrinous 
exudation.     Diphtheria  has  of  late  years  attracted  much  attention 
on  the  part  of  physicians  as  well  as  the  public,  on  account  of  its 
epidemic  visitation  in  many  different  localities,  and  the  great  mor- 
tality which  has  uniformly  attended  it.     It  has,  of  late  years,  been 
the  subject  of  frequent  discussion  in  the  medical  societies  of  Euroj3e 
and  this  country,  and  the  journals  during  this  period  contain  nume- 
rous reports  of  cases,  and  many  monographs  designed  to  elucidate 
its  nature.     Though  there  is  much  that  is  still  obscure  in  reference 
to  diphtheria,  the  great  interest  which  it  has  awakened  has  led  to 
abetter  understanding  of  its  nature,  and  a  more  judicious  use  of 
therapeutic  agents^ 

Diphtheria  presents  itself  under  two  forms,  primary  and  second- 
ary. The  primary  is  more  common.  The  secondary  is  usually  a 
complication  or  a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles,  or  more  rarely 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  this  form  is,  therefore,  chiefly  observed  when 
these  diseases  are  epidemic.  The  two  forms  are  identical  in  nature, 
symptoms,  and  appearance;  the  difference  consisting  in  the  fact 
that  diphtheria,  when  occurring  as  a  complication  or  sequel,  is  more 
serious,  and  apt  to  be  fatal.  Ordinarily  this  secondary  form  com- 
mences before  the  primary  affection  abates,  so  that  there  is  no  inter- 
mission between  the  two  pathological  states.  The  fevers  which  we 
have  mentioned  probably  predispose  to  diphtheria,  not  only  from 
the  affinity  which  exists  between  them  and  that  disease  in  conse- 
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of  tlic  fibrin  with  whicli  it  is  iiifiltrateil.  Soinetimea  the  paeudo- 
membraiie  has  a  reddish  tinge.  This  is  due  to  rupture  of  the  capil- 
laries, and  the  eacaiie  of  tlje  blood  corpuscles.  It  occurs  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  intense,  and  the  capillaries  are 
greatly  engorged.  Sonietinics  the  lower  part  of  the  exudation  is 
blood-etrained,  while  the  exposed  sur&ce  has  the  usual  grayish- 
white  hue.     (Apfiendix  C.) 

During  the  height  of  the  inflammation  it  is  astonishing  o'ften 
to  see  with  what  rapidity  the  diphtheritic  nienihi-ane  returns, 
when  removed  bj  force,  A  few  houra  often  suffice  to  restore  it  aa 
firm  and  extensive  as  before  the  interference.  If  the  exudation  is 
examined  with  the  microscope  as  soon  as  it  appears  upon  the 
faucial  surface,  it  is  seen  to  consist  largely  of  cells,  to  wit,  plastic 
nuclei  and  pus  cells  mixed  with  epithelia;  with  these  elements,  we 
find  amorphous  matter,  and  ordinarily  delicate  interlacing  flbrillte. 
Subsequently  fibrillation  is  more  complete,  and  the  false  merabrano 
consequently  more  firm  and  resisting.  In  feeble  children  fibrilla- 
tion is  sometimes  lacking,  or  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  oljaerved  with 
the  microscope.  In  these  cases  the  pseudo-memhrane  is  cellular 
and  amorphous,  and  is  easily  detached.  Such  was  its  microscopic 
character  iu  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital  of  this  city;  the  inflammatory  product  in  this  patient 
covered  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  aa  well  as  those 
parts  which  are  commonly  the  seat  of  it.  This  ease  I  shall  allude 
to  again. 

By  the  microscope  we  are  able  to  detect,  in  Bome  instancM^a 
confervoid  growth  in  or  upon  the  pseudo-membrane.  This  is  com-' 
monly  the  oidium  albicans,  or  a  plant  closely  allied  to  it,  or  tho' 
lepothrix  buccalis,  and  its  presence  has  led  some  observers  to  think 
that  the  primary  and  essential  part  of  the  adventitious  formation 
is  parasitic.  Fortunately,  so  erroneous  an  idea  of  the  pathology 
of  diphtheria  is  easily  disproved,  for  in  most  cases  of  this  disease 
DO  vegetable  growth  can  be  detected.  The  pseudo-membrane  doee, 
however,  constitute  a  favorable  nidus  for  the  growth  of  confervw, 
like  any  animal  matter  of  low  vitality,  or  of  no  vitality,  and  henco 
the  cause  of  their  ap])ciirance  upon  the  fauces  in  this  disease. 
Confcrvse  sometimes  also  grow  upon  the  inflame<l  surface  in  simple 
pharyngitis,  producing  an  appearance  which  simulates  closely  that 
of  the  diphtheritic  membrane,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  it 
unless  its  true  character  is  determined  by  the  microscope.  Aa 
an  example  of  the  simple  inflammation  simulating  the  pseudo- 
membranous, may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  a  little  girl  iu  this 
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The  intensity  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  phlegmasia  varies,  how- 
ever, considerably  in  different  patients.  In  a  mild  attack  it  is  often 
limited  to  a  part  of  the  fauces,  and  in  these  cases  there  are  few  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  that  the  tonsillar  portion  is  affected,  the  redness 
gradually  fading  away  in  the  healthy  membrane  beyond.  There 
is  swelling  of  the  tonsils  themselves,  so  that  often  they  nearly  touch 
each  other.  If  the  pharyngitis  is  general,  the  passage  through  this 
portion  of  the  digestive  tube  is  greatly  diminished,  but  in  most 
cases  no  more,  and  in  many  children  not  so  much  as  in  severe 
simple  pharyngitis. 

Within  a  day,  and  usually  within  a  few  hours,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inflammation,  a  small  semi-transparent  and 
almost  diffluent  point  is  observed  upon  the  part  most  inflamed,  or 
a  thin  film,  of  little  importance,  did  the  disease  stop  here,  but  very 
significant  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  and  as  a  forerunner  of  what  is  to 
happen.     This  substance,  which  is  fibrinous,  gradually  becomes 
firmer,  and  at  the  same  time  thicker  and  broader,  presenting  a 
grayish  or  a  grayish-white  color.    Sometimes  different  points  or 
patches  are  observed,  which  extend  and  coalesce  so  that  the  fauces 
are  almost  entirely  concealed  from  view.    The  pseudo-membrane 
is  closely  attached  to  the  mucous  surface,  which  it  penetrates,  be- 
conung  firm,  and  not  easily  detached.     Attempts  to  separate  it 
often  lacerate  the  engorged  capillaries,  producing  a  free  flow  of 
blood.    It  does  not  ordinarily  attain  a  greater  thickness  than  one- 
eighth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch.    I  have  seen  it,  however,  not  far 
from  one-third  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  same  pseudo-membrane  is  often  firmer  in  one  part  than 
another,  the  outer  and  central  portions  being  more  compact  and 
tough  for  a  time  than  that  underneath,  which  is  more  recent,  and 
in  which  there  is  less  fibrillation.  After  a  few  days,  however, 
decomposition  commences,  and  then  that  which  was  first  formed 
becomes  softer  than  the  more  recent  production.  When  this 
occurs,  the  color  of  the  exudation  changes  from  a  whitish  or  a 
grayish-white  to  a  dirty  brown,  and  its  exposed  surface  is  uneven 
and  jagged  from  the  partial  separation  of  shreds  and  fibres. 

The  escape  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  the  engorged  vessels 
diminishes  somewhat  the  turgescence  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  If 
thifl  is  considerable,  the  pseudo-membrane  often  sinks  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  surface,  producing  an  appearance  very 
much  like  that  of  an  ulcer,  or  even  of  gangrene.  Though  there  is  no 
loM  of  substance  in  this  particular  state  of  the  surface,  it  does,  how- 
eyer,  often  occur,  being  produced  by  the  presence  and  contraction 
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of  the  fibrin  with  which  it  is  inftltratod.  Sometimes  the  pseudo- 
membrane  has  a  redtlish  tinge.  This  ia  dne  to  rupture  of  the  capil- 
laries, aud  the  esca|)e  of  the  blood  corpusclee.  It  occurs  iu  those 
cases  in  which  the  iiittamtnation  is  intense,  and  the  capillaries  are 
greatly  engorged.  Sometimes  the  lower  part  of  the  exudation  ia 
blood-strained,  while  the  expoaed  eur&ce  hus  the  usual  grayish- 
white  hue.     (Appendix  C.) 

During  the  height  of  the  inflamraation  it  is  astonishing  often 
to  see  with  what  rapidity  the  diphtheritic  menibnine  returns, 
when  removed  by  force.  A  few  houi-a  often  suffice  to  restore  it  as 
firm  and  extensive  aa  before  the  interference.  If  the  exudation  is 
examined  with  the  microscope  as  soou  aa  it  apjiears  upon  the 
tiiucial  surface,  it  ia  seen  to  consist  largely  of  cells,  to  wit,  plastic 
nuclei  aud  pus  cells  mixed  with  epithelia ;  with  these  elements,  we 
find  amorphous  matter,  and  ordinarily  delicate  interlacing  fibrillie. 
Subsequently  fibrillation  ia  more  complete,  and  the  false  membrane 
consequently  more  firm  and  resisting.  In  feeble  children  fibrilla- 
tion is  sometimca  lacking,  or  ia  so  alight  as  not  to  be  observed  with 
the  microscope.  In  these  cases  the  jjseudo-membrane  is  cellular 
and  amorphous,  and  is  easily  detached.  Such  was  its  microscopic 
character  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's 
llospital  of  this  city;  the  inftaramatory  product  in  this  patient 
covered  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  as  well  aa  those 
parts  which  are  commonly  the  seat  of  it.  This  case  I  shall  allude 
to  again. 

By  the  microscope  we  are  able  to  detect,  in  some  instances,  a 
confervoid  growth  in  or  upon  the  pseudo-membrane.  This  is  cota-* 
monly  the  oidium  albicans,  or  a  plant  closely  allied  to  it,  or  the 
lepothrix  buccalis,  and  its  presence  has  led  some  observers  to  think 
that  the  primary  and  essential  jmrt  of  the  adventitious  formation 
ia  parasitic.  Fortunately,  so  erroneous  an  idea  of  the  pathology 
of  diphtheria  ia  easily  disproved,  for  in  most  cases  of  this  dia 
no  vegetable  growth  can  be  detected.  The  pseudo-membrane  c 
however,  constitute  a  favorable  nidus  for  the  growth  of  confervie, 
like  any  animal  matter  of  low  vitality,  or  of  no  vitality,  and  i 
the  cause  of  their   appearance  upni^  "    ,  ,  .    ■       '  ;.    Vii.aae.3 

Confervte  sometimes  alao  grow  apon  -uiipleJ 

pharyngitis,  producing  an  appearain  I  ihnt^ 

of  the  diphtheritic  membrane,  and  ii        "■  •  ' "  *— 
unless  ita  true  character  ia  d^'term 
an  example  of  the  simple  inflann 
membranous,  may  be  mentioi 
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city,  whom  I  was  called  to  attend  when  diphtheria  was  prevailing. 
There  was  in  this  patient  intense  faueial  inflammation,  with  a 
grayish-white  substance  like  fibrin  over  one  tonsil.  This  sub- 
stance, examined  with  the  microscope,  was  found  to  consist  of  the 
lepothrix  buccalis,  with  epithelia  and  amorphous  matter.  The 
disease,  which  was  speedily  cured,  would  without  microscopic 
examination  have  passed  for  diphtheria. 

In  favorable  cases  the  false  membrane  is  detached  in  a  few  days, 
and  is  either  expectorated  or  swallowed  with  the  ingesta.     Its 
separation  is  promoted  by  the  secretions  underneath,  especially 
by  pus,  which  is  formed  in  abundance  between  it  and  the  surface 
on  which  it  lies  and  which  it  penetrates.    In  many,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  cases,  however,  it  does  not  separate  in  mass,  but  by 
progressive  liquefaction.    A  little  less  of  the  pseudo-membrane  is 
observed  at  each  visit,  until  it  entirely  disappears.    Such  are  the 
appearance,  character,  and  history  of  the  pseudo-membrane  in  this 
disease.    Its  common  seat  is  upon  the  fauces,  and  in  mild  cases 
it  is  ordinarily  found  there  alone.    Unfortunately,  the  nature  of 
diphtheria  as  a  blood  disease  renders  all  the  mucous  surfaces  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  the  inflammation,  and  therefore  in  severe  cases, 
and  even  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  we  often  find  this  product 
elBewhere,  as  well  as  upon  the  fauces,  and  in  localities  where,  from 
its  mechanical  eflect,  it  greatly  increases  the  danger,  and  even^ 
compromises  life.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  mouth, 
larynx,  trachea,  oesophagus,  stomach,  conjunctiva,  vagina,  and  even 
the  delicate  lining  of  the  external  ear,  are  at  times  the  seat  of 
diphtheritic  inflammation,  with  the  characteristic  product.    If  the 
exudation  occur  in  the  larynx,  or  air-passages  below  the  larynx, 
we  have  the  phenomena  and  result  of  true  croup ;  if  upon  a  surface 
concerned  in  the  digestive  process,  this  function  is  more  or  less 
interfered  with.    I  have  already  alluded  to  a  case  which  occurred 
in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  in  which  patient 
the  surface  of  the  stomach  was  almost  completely  lined  with  the 
diphtheritic  formation,  so  that  the  function  of  this  organ  was  appa- 
rently nearly  or  quite  abolished.    The  occurrence  of  the  pseudo- 
membrane  in  the  nares  is  common,  and  is  attended  by  the  discharge 
of  thin  mucus  and  pus ;  but  though  inconvenient  to  the  patient, 
it8  presence  in  this  situation  is  not  dangerous,  except  in  the  nursing 
infant,  in  whom  it  interferes  more  or  less  with  lactation.    The  thin 
irritating  discharge  produces  excoriation  around  the  nostrils  and 
upon  the  upper  lip. 
Diphtheria  is  ordinarily  attended  by  inflammation  of  the  cervical 
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glundfl,  which  lie  in  the  connective  tiGsuc  bohiud  and  below  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  eases  of  great  severity  this  tissue  is 
also  involved,  becoming  ewollen  and  indurated.  The  adenitis  begins 
early,  and  corresponds  in  degree  with  the  pharyngeal  inflammation. 
It  is  never  or  very  Beldom  as  great  in  simple  pharyngitis  as  iu  this 
disease.  Great  external  swelling  of  the  neck,  indicating  a  grave 
form  of  diphtheria,  is,  therefore,  to  he  regarded  as  an  unfavorable 
sign.  The  inflamed  glands  and  connective  tissue  are  hard  and  tender 
on  pressure,  but  they  less  frequently  suppurate  than  when  similarly 
affected  in  scarlet  tever.  I  have  known  but  two  instanees  of  sup- 
puration, the  pus  in  both  escaping  externally  through  the  ekin. 

The  exudation  occurs  also  on  the  cutaneous  sui-face  when  blift- 
tered  or  abraded,  and  upon  the  edges  of  the  wound  produced  by 
tracheotomy.  This  fact  is  interesting,  sa  showing  the  pervading 
character  of  the  dijihtheritic  virus. 

Bronchitis  is  often  present  in  diphtheria,  with  or  without  fibri- 
nous exudation  in  the  tube.  Pneumonia  is  also  so  often  present, 
tliut  its  occurrence  is  something  more  than  mere  coincidence. 

In  those  who  have  died  of  diphtheria  the  blood  has  been  found 
of  a  dark-rod  color,  sometimeB  almost  brown.  Its  appearance  has 
been  compared,  on  account  of  its  color,  to  prune-juice.  This  color 
is  due,  partly,  in  those  who  have  died  from  apncoa  in  consequence 
of  exudation  in  the  larynx,  to  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood, 
but  it  is  also  due  to  the  malignant  nature  of  the  disease,  as  in  the 
woi-st  forms  of  scarlet  and  typhus  fevers.  The  heart-clots  are  dark 
and  soft. 

Apart  from  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  cervical  glands,  the 
glandular  organs  are  not  changed  in  their  anatomical  character,  bo 
far  as  ascertained,  with  the  exception  of  the  kidneys.  The  stata 
of  the  kidneys,  and  character  of  the  urine,  will  be  described  here- 
after. 

Symptoms. — As  with  other  contagious  diseases,  the  symptoniB 
vary  greatly  in  intensity  in  diftbrent  cases.  In  general,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  an  epidemic,  diphtheria  is^oro  severe  and  fatal,  and 
its  symptoms  more  violent,  than  when  the  epidemic  influence  ia 
abating.  The  prominent  symptoms  are,  however,  often  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  gravity  of  the  attack.  Striking  examples  of  this 
fact  might  be  given  from  caaos  in  my  practice,  the  friends  not  sup- 
posing that  there  was  any  serious  ailment,  and  not  seeking  medical 
advice  till  the  fatal  termination  had  nearly  arrived.  Dijjbtheria 
corresponds,  in  this  respect,  with  all  those  affections  in  wkich  tlw 
blood  is  profoundly  altered. 
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The*  invasion  of  this  disease  may  be  gradual.  There  is  a  degree 
of  chilliness,  with  rigors,  often  slight,  succeeded  by  more  or  less 
fever,  headache,  languor,  and  loss  of  appetite.  Still,  the  patient,  if 
old  enough,  continues  to  walk  about  as  if  affected  with  a  slight  and 
temporary  ailment.  The  symptoms  are  like  those  of  a  cold,  for 
which,  indeed,  the  initial  stage  of  diphtheria  is  often  mistaken. 
With  many,  one  of  the  first  symptoms  is  slight  tenderness  or  a 
sensation  of  fulness  in  the  fauces.  A  distinguished  clergyman  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  who  fell  a  victim  to  this  disease,  dreamed  a  few 
nights  before  he  complained  of  illness  that  his  throat  was  cut. 
Doubtless  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  had  already  commenced, 
so  that  what  seemed  a  forewarning  had  a  natural  explanation.  So 
insidious  was  the  commencement  in  this  case,  that  the  disease  had 
advanced  beyond  all  hope  of  relief  when  medical  advice  was  first 
sought. 

In  other  cases  the  invasion  is  more  abrupt  and  severe.  Great 
febrile  reaction,  headache,  pain  in  the  ear,  aching  of  the  limbs,  and 
loss  of  strength,  compel  the  patient  to  take  to  bed  from  the  first. 
Delirium  may  be  present,  but  it  is  unusual. 

The  symptoms  of  invasion  have  but  little  prognostic  value.  I 
have  met  cases  with  a  severe  commencement,  attended  by  delirium, 
which  terminated  in  complete  restoration  to  health  in  less  than  a 
week,  the  presence  of  the  membrane  upon  the  fauces,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  diphtheria  in  other  members  of  the  family,  rendering  the 
diagnosis  certain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  milder  commencement 
frequently  ushers  in  a  fatal  form  of  the  disease. 

The  slight  soreness  of  the  throat  or  sensation  of  fulness,  which 
accompanies  the  initial  stage  of  diphtheria,  does  not  ordinarily 
become  any  more  severe  during  the  course  of  the  attack,  and  it 
often  disappears  within  a  few  days.  The  pain  on  swallowing,  and 
the  tenderness  when  pressure  is  made  upon  the  throat,  are  usually 
less  than  in  quinsy  or  simple  pharyngitis.  The  absence  or  mild- 
ness of  local  symptoms  is  the  main  reason  why  the  disease  is*  so 
often  overlooked  in  its  first  stages.  I  have  known  more  than  once, 
in  consequence  of  the  slight  tenderness  in  the  throat,  the  large  ex- 
ternal swelling  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  mumps,  till  an  incurable 
stage  of  the  affection  was  reached.  I  was  once  asked  to  see  a  little 
girl  about  ten  years  old,  oh  account  of  this  external  swelling,  which 
was  limited  to  one  side,  and  the  character  of  which  the  parents  did 
not  understand.  A  physician  visiting  near  by  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, had  been  asked  to  see  this  patient,  and,  without  examining 
the  fauces,  attributed  the  swelling  to  inflammation  of  the  root  of 
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a  tocith,  Rtiil  Imil  not  thought  it  neccRsary  to  repeat  his  visit.  Thia 
child,  DOW  within  three  or  foar  days  of  her  death,  was  walking 
about,  not  complaining  of  her  throat,  but  with  jwor  appetite,  and 
with  the  j)ale,  cachectic  aspect  so  common  in  a<lvance<I  diphtheria, 
and  having  severe  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  with  a  thick  and  firm 
peeudo-mcmbrane  extending  from  the  pharynx  forward  to  the  ai-ch 
of  the  mouth.  The  mildness  of  subjective  symptoras  was  strikingly 
shown  in  another  case  which  came  to  my  notice.  A  little  girl  Lad 
been  ailing  a  few  days,  and  had  the  external  cervical  swelling,  but 
continued  about  the  house  and  amused  herself  with  playthings, 
even  jumping  the  rope  a  few  times  on  the  day  of  her  death.  Finally, 
she  sank  rapidly  of  exhaustion,  dying  before  a  physician  oould 
arrive.  These  sudden  and  unexpected  deathn  in  diphtheria  are 
due  to  the  profoundly  altered  state  of  the  blood.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion invade  the  larynx,  then  the  symptoms  are  immediately  con- 
spicuous and  alarming. 

The  tongue  in  diphtheria  is  covered  with  a  moist  fur;  sometimes 
more  or  less  of  the  exudation  appears  upon  it;  the  appetite  is  poor; 
bowels  regular.  The  pulse  in  different  cases  varies  greatly  in  vol- 
ume and  frequency.  It  is  often  full  and  strong  in  the  first  days  of 
the  disease,  but  in  the  latter  part,  when  death  from  asthenia  ap- 
proaches, it  is  feeble  and  frequent.  At  first  there  are  no  marked 
symptoms  referable  to  the  respiratory  apparatus.  There  is  only  that 
degree  of  acceleration  of  respiration  which  corresponds  with  the 
amount  of  fever.  In  many  cases,  favorable  as  well  as  unfavorable, 
there  is  no  cough  aud  no  embarrassment  of  respiration  tiiroughout 
the  entire  sickness,  though  the  inflammation  of  the  faucial  surface 
may  be  general  and  severe,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  very 
decided.  But  ordinarily,  in  the  course  of  a  tew  days  from  the 
inception  of  the  disease,  the  swelling  of  the  nasal  mucous-mem. 
brane,  and  the  occurrence  of  exudation  upon  it,  produce  enuSiug 
respiration.  The  occurrence  of  the  phlegmasia  upon  the  laryugo- 
traeheal  surface  is  indicated  by  hoarseness  of  the  voice,  and  an  occa- 
sional dry  cough,  and  as  the  inflammation  extends  and  the  pseiido 
membraue  forms,  the  cough  becomes  more  frequent,  and  harsh  or 
raucous,  aa  in  true  croup.  Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  j>atient, 
as  regards  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  diphtheria,  when  they  are  tha. 
seat  of  fibriuous  exudation,  resembles  that  in  true  croup.  As  tlift 
inflammation  in  the  larynx  and  tracb""  ™l>"n  ocf-nnitioniiMl  hw' 
fibrinous  exudation,  is  rarely  amei 
of  obstructed  respiration  becc 
disease  advances,  till  liual' 
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tion  is  protracted  and  whistling,  and  accompanied  by  great  depres- 
sion of  the  ribs ;  the  countenance  is  anxious  and  pallid ;  the  prola- 
bia  and  i&ngers  livid,  and  the  little  patient  in  vain  seeks  for  relief 
by  change  of  position.  Occasionally,  by  great  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  or  by  fortunate  treatment,  a  portion  of  the  pseudo- 
membrane  is  expectorated,  and  for  some  hours  there  is  apparently 
marked  improvement,  but  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the 
membranous  formation  is  not  speedily  and  fully  reproduced.  As 
death  draws  near,  the  cough  diminishes  both  in  frequency  and  force. 
In  cases  of  a  severe  type  the  breath  is  ordinarily  offensive,  having 
a  gangrenous  odor.  There  is  in  such  patients  intense  pharyngitis, 
with  a  pseudo-membrane  which,  from  its  low  vitality,  rapidly  un- 
dergoes decay,  and  also  great  external  swelling  from  the  adenitis 
and  cellulitis. 

An  efflorescence  is  sometimes  observed  upon  the  surface  during 
the  period  when  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  exalted.  This  rash 
does  not  differ  from  ordinary  erythema  so  common  in  the  febrile 
and  inflammatory  affections  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  It  is 
not  attended  by  the  minute  papulae  which  produce  roughness  of 
the  surface  in  scarlet  fever.  It  is  the  erythema  fugax  of  dermatolo- 
gists suddenly  appearing,  and  after  some  hours  as  suddenly  disap- 
pearing. In  many  patients  it  is  absent,  and  it  is  seldom  if  ever 
observed,  except  in  the  first  days,  when  there'  is  an  active  circula- 
tion. 

The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system,  which  are  ordi- 
narily most  prominent,  I  have  already  described.  I  have  described 
the  cephalalgia  and  muscular  pains,  which  are  present  in  the  initial 
period,  but  they  soon  abate.  Convulsions  may  occur  in  young 
children,  but  not  oftener  than  in  other  diseases  attended  by  febrile 
reaction. 

The  heat  of  surface  is  in  most  cases  less  than  in  scarlet  fever ;  it 
abates  in  a  few  days,  and  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the 
temperature  is  natural  or  less  than  natural.     The  abdominal  organs 
are  seldom  much  affected  in  diphtheria,  so  far  as  ascertained,  with 
the  exception  of  the  kidneys.     There  have  not  been  many  chemical 
examinations  of  the  urine  in  this  disease,  but  in  a  few  which  have 
been  made  (Sanderson,  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chir.  JRev.^  Jan- 
uary, 1860),  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  daily  was  found  to  be 
considerably  more  than  when  convalescence  had  commenced.     The 
most  interesting  and  important  change,  however,  in  the  constitution 
of  the  urine,  is  the  occurrence  of  albumen  in  it.    This  element  was 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Wade,  of  Birmingham,  in  1857,  and  since 
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then  Viirioua  observations  m  different  ep'nicmics  and  localities 
establiab  the  I'ac-t  that  albuminuria  occurs  in  the  majority  of  coses 
of  severe  diphtheria,  and  in  many  of  a  mild  form.  It  often  occurs 
at  au  early  period,  but  in  other  patiente  it  does  not  appear  till  the 
close  of  the  firet  week,  or  commencement  of  the  sei'oud.  It  cou- 
tinuea  three  or  four  days  to  ae  many  weeks,  when  in  favorable  cases 
it  gradually  becomes  less  and  soon  disappears.  While  albuminuria 
is  more  common  in  diphtheria  than  in  scarlet  fever,  the  quantity 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  ordinarily  less  than  in  that  disease.  The 
albuminuria  of  diphtheria  is  further  distinguished  from  that  of 
scarlet  fever  in  the  fact  already  stated,  that  it  ordinarily  occurs  in 
the  midst  of  the  disease,  and  is  attended  by  slight  anasarca,  often 
by  none,  whereas  in  scarlet  fever  it  occurs  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  fever,  is  attended  by  greater  anasarca,  and  even  serous  effusion 
in  the  cavities.  If  we  examine  the  albuminous  urine  of  diphtheria 
with  the  microscope,  we  find  in  it  fibrinous  easts  and  altered  renal 
epithelial  cells.  These  cells  are  opaque  or  granular,  mainly  from 
the  deposit  of  fatty  particles  in  their  interior.  But  th  is  appearance 
of  the  cells  is  not  peculiar  to  diphtheritic  alhoroinuria. 

Albuminuria  in  diphtheritic  patients  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  rather  a  matter  of  scientific  interest  than  of  prac- 
tical importance.  It  does  not  seem  to  bean  unfavorable  prognostic  ' 
sign,  and  in  most  cases  it  requires  no  8j)ecial  treatment.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine  in 
cases  which  are  not  severe,  and  the  quantity  in  the  same  patient 
may  vary  from  day  to  day.  In  some  grave  cases  of  diphtheria  the 
urine  ia  scanty,  and  there  is  then  danger  of  ursemic  poisoning.  If 
there  is  great  and  continued  deficiency,  death  may  occur  from  this 
cause  in  convulsions  and  coma. 

The  course  of  diphtheria,  like  the  intensity  of  its  symptoms 
varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  whether  the  result  be  favorable  or 
unfavorable.  Complete  recovery  may  occur  within  a  few  days,  less 
indeed  than  a  week,  but  in  other  and  jierhapsa  majority  of  favora^ 
ble  cases  weeks  elapse  before  the  health  is  completely  restored. 
"When  the  disease  is  so  protracted,  the  psc-udivmoinbraiif  i:^  dclachcd  ' 
slowly,  or  being  detached,  it  is  r(|  i  I 

these   lingering  cases,  the  countcn. 

marked   cachexia,  the  appetite   rem       ■    :   ■   i    ■  :    ■  i;  ■  .■  ,.    i-. 
features  are  pallid,  the  body  more  or       —   "'"   --^ -■■■-   ' 
reduced.     Convalescence  of  such 
even  after  the  Inflammation  has  e 
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&vorable  cases.  I  have  known  death  to  occur  in  a  robust  child  of 
two  years  and  three  months  on  the  fourth  day,  without  cough,  and 
entirely  from  the  malignant  nature  of  ^ho  affection*  The  strength 
was  overpowered,  and  life  so  suddenly  extinguished-by  the  intensity 
of  the  diphtheritic  virus.  In  this  case  there  wais  great  external 
swelling  and  intense  pharyngitis.  In  other  cases,  as  has  been  pre-^ 
viously  stated,  death  occurs  from  diphtheritic  croup.  In  other,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases,  the  disease  is  more  protracted. 
Without  embarrassment  of  respiration,  and  often  apparently  with 
but  moderate  inflammation,  the  patient  gradually  loses  flesh  and 
strength.  .The  face  presents  a  pallid  and  cachectic  aspect,  and 
sometimes  there  is  a  general  flabby  or  oedematous  appearance ;  the 
appetite  is  poor,  and  is  improved  but  little  by  tonics ;  the  pulse 
is  accelerated,  and  is  day  by  day  more  feeble,  till,  finally,  death 
occurs  from  asthenia.  In  these  lingering  and  dubious  cases,  all 
hope  of  recovery  is  sometimes  dissipated  by  the  occurrence  of 
abundant  hemorrhage  from  the  throat,  in  consequence  of  detach- 
ment of  the  pseudo-membrane  and  consequent  rupture  of  the 
capillaries,  or  possibly  sometimes  from  ulcers  in  the  throat.  I  was 
once  treating  a  little  girl  about  nine  years  old  with  diphtheria 
accompanied  by  pretty  severe  pharyngitis,  and  she  had  entered 
the  third  week,  with  prospect  of  a  favorable  issue  of  the  disease, 
when  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the 
fiiQces,  which  was  repeated,  and  death  occurred  in  forty-eight  hours. 
So  unexpected  a  result  was  apparently  due  to  separation  of  the 
fidse  membrane. 

Nature. — Though  the  inflammatory  lesions  in  diphtheria  are 

80  severe  and  dangerous,  they  sustain  a  secondary  relation  to  the 

disease  itself.     Diphtheria  must  be  placed  in  the  same  category 

with  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  other  infectious  diseases. 

Like  them,  it  is  due  to  a  specific  virus.     These  diseases,  though 

dissimilar  in  nature  and  appearance,  are  controlled  by  the  same 

general  laws,  so  that  they  are  very  similar  as  regards  the  mode  of 

their  occurrence.     That  there  is  a  miasm  generated  in  the  persons 

of  those  affected,  and  which  propagates  the  disease,  is  shown  by 

numerous  observations.     The  infectious  nature  of  diphtheria  is, 

however,  doubted  by  some,  though  admitted  by  most  pathologists. 

Facts  such  as  those  which  prove  the  communicability  of  scarlet 

fever  and  measles,  have  been  repeatedly  observed  in  reference  to 

diphtheria.     Diphtheria,  if  it  enters  a  family  of  children  during 

its  epidemic  prevalence,  usually  attacks  more  than  one.    It  attacks 

those  who  remain  in  the  same  room  with  a  diphtheritic  patient, 
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while  those  Btnying  in  separate  apartments  escnpe.  In  the  late 
epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  this  city,  1  was  asked  to  see  a  hoy  about 
tea  years  old  with  diphtheria.  The  father  had  left  home  a  few 
days  previously,  and  escaped  the  disease.  A  servant  girl,  who  waa 
much  frightened  and  remained  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house,  alao 
escaped.  Tliree  sisters,  who  were  daily  exposed  to  the  boy,  took 
the  disease  within  the  ensuing  week,  in  a  mild  form,  All  had  the 
pseudo-membrane,  though  of  limited  extent.  Such  tacts,  and 
there  are  many  of  a  similar  nature  contained  in  the  literature  of 
diphtheria,  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  communit^bility  of  tlf 
disease  as  securely  as  almost  any  doctrine  in  patliology. 

It  is  not  known  certainly  whether  diphtheria  is  inocnlable,  but 
it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  saliva  and  jiseudo-membrane  of  a 
diphtheritic  patient,  applied  to  the  abraded  cutaneous  surface  or  to 
the  mucous  menibraue,  may  communicate  the  disease.  The  illua-' 
trious  Valleix,  whose  writings  hold  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the 
literature  of  childreu's  diseases,  was  attending  a  child  with  dipb-- 
theria.  One  day,  on  examining  the  throat  of  his  patient,  he  re- 
ceived in  his  mouth  a  little  of  the  saliva,  ejected  in  the  etfort  o£ 
conghing.  The  next  day  a  small  concretion  appeared  on  one  tonaiU. 
The  inflammation  and  the  pseudo-membrane  extended,  and  in 
forty-eight  houre  Valleix  died,  though  his  patient  recovered.  Thi« 
case  and  others  similar  to  it,  which  have  been  published,  do  not 
prove  the  inoculability  of  diphtheria,  for  the  same  result  might 
have  occurred  in  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  contagious  diseasea 
arc  transmitted,  namely,  by  infection.  But  as  all  who  have  seen 
much  of  diphtheria,  from  the  time  of  Bretonncau,  have  now  and 
then  observed  cases  analogous  to  that  of  Valleix,  it  is  the  part  of 
prudence,  till  the  question  of  inoculability  is  settled,  to  avoid  all 
needless  exposure.  Bretonneau  believed  not  only  in  the  inocali^ 
bility,  hut  that  this  wa«  the  only  way  in  which  diphtheria  is  comr 
municated. 

Diphtheria  also,  like  typhus  fever,  often  occurs  without  cxposurek 
Whenever  it  visits  a  region,  it  commences  in  localities  remote  fmin 
each  other,  some  of  which  are  so  secluded  aa  to  negative  the  idea.^ 
of  importation.  For  example,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain,  during  the  recent  epidemic,  it  prevaileii  in  remote  farming 
sections  as  early  and  sometimes  earlier  tlian  in  the  commercial 
centres.  Children  who  had  lived  for  months  secluded  in  farm* 
houses  were  sonietimcB  the  first  to  be  afl'ected. 

Infectious  diseases  have  a  period  of  incubation.  Obltcr^■ationi 
show  that  this  is  short  in  diphtheria,  though,  as  in  scjirlet  fever,  it 
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seems  to  vary  in  different  cases.     This  period  is  usually  from  two 
to  seven  days. 

Diphtheria,  whatever  the  local  manifestations,  is  always  essen- 
tially the  same  disease.  A  mild  may  communicate  a  severe  form, 
and  vice  versd,,  and  cases,  which  at  first  view  might  appear  to  he 
different  on  account  of  difference  in  the  seat  of  the  phlegmasia,  are 
shown  to  be  identical  in  nature  by  occurring  together,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  same  exposure. 

Allusions  have  already  been  made  to  the  epidemic  character  of 
diphtheria.  Sporadic  cases  occasionally  occur.  The  epidemic  form 
is  more  severe  and  fatal  than  the  sporadic.  The  history  of  the 
various  epidemics  shows  the  universality  of  the  specific  virus,  for 
diphtheria  has  prevailed  in  all  seasons,  in  all  or  nearly  all  climates, 
in  the  rural  districts,  remote  and  sparsely  settled,  as  well  as  in 
cities,  and  in  mountainous  regions  as  well  as  in  valleys.  It  is, 
however,  most  prevalent  and  fatal  where  anti-hygienic  conditions 
prevail,  as  in  the  tenement-houses  of  the  city,  and  especially  in  such 
apartments  as  are  dark  and  damp,  but  which  necessity  compels  the 
poor -to  occupy.  A  large  proportion  of  the  severe  cases  seen  by 
myself,  during  the  recent  epidemic  in  New  York,  occurred  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  along  the  old  watercourses,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  grading  of  the  streets,  there  was  more  or  less  stagnant 
water,  which  was  impregnated  with  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  In  these  localities,  even  where  the  population  was  sparse, 
some  of  the  first  as  well  as  last  cases  of  the  epidemic  occurred,  and 
a  large  portion  of  those  affected  died. 

Diphtheria  occurs  at  any  age.  I  have  known  the  infant  of  three 
months  die  of  it,  and  many  adults  fall  victims  when  it  prevails  as 
an  epidemic.  Much  the  largest  number  of  cases,  however,  occur 
between  the  ages  of  two  years  and  eight  or  ten.  The  occurrence 
of  this  disease  at  so  early  an  age  as  three  months,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  adult  life,  affords  one  point  of  contrast  between  diphtheria 
and  scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  true  croup,  both  which  rarely  occur  at 
80  early  and  so  advanced  an  age. 

Sequel JB. — ^Those  who  recover  from  a  severe  attack  of  diphtheria, 
remain  often  for  weeks  with  a  pale  and  cachectic  appearance.  The 
blood  is  evidently  profoundly  altered,  so  that  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  red  corpuscles  or  a  state  of  spansemia,  which  slowly  disappears. 
This  is  a  common  result  of  protracted  constitutional  diseases,  but 
it  is  more  noticeable  after  this  than  most  kindred  affections.  The 
excretion  of  albumen  from  the  kidneys  no  doubt  increases  mate- 
rially the  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 
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ITiore  IB  anotlier  sequel,  which  poaseaaes  great  iiitoreBt,  as  it  is 
conimoti  in  diphtheria,  ami  aa  ita  etiology  is  Dot  fully  understood. 
This  sequel  is  paralysis.  Paralj'sis  does  not  occur  till  after  the 
abatement  of  the  iiiflanimatory  sytuptoraa.  The  patient  seems  fully 
convalescent.  The  fever  has  ceased ;  the  appetite  is  returning ;  the 
anecmia  is  becoming  less,  and  there  is  prospect  of  speedy  reatoration 
to  health,  when  thia  nervous  affection  is  developed.  The  interval 
between  the  subeidencc  of  the  inRammation  and  the  commencement 
of  the  paralysis  is  usually  two  or  three  weeks.  The  musclee  most 
frequently  affected  are  those  of  the  pharynx,  so  that  deglutition  is 
rendered  difficult,  to  such  a  degree  often,  that  nutrition  is  seriously 
interfered  with.  The  aliment  taken  passes  back  through  the  nos- 
trils, or  is  not  awallowed  till  after  several  auccessive  efforts.  In 
the  attempt  to  swallow,  a  portion  of  the  food  sometimes  enters  the 
'larynx,  so  as  to  produce  violent  coughing.  As  we  obsorvo  the  dys- 
phagia, it  seems  as  if  there  must  be  pharyngitis,  which  renders 
deglutition  difficult,  but  on  insjwcting  the  fauces  we  find  no 
deuces  of  inflamniatiou.  The  mucous  membrane  has  recovered  its 
normal  appearance,  and  the  nerves  ouly  are  affected.  The  velum 
palati  hanga  flaccid  and  motionless,  like  a  curtain.  In  some  there 
ia  only  pharyngeal  paralysis,  but  in  many  this  nervous  affection 
occurs  in  other  parts.  Whenever  it  occurs  elsewhere,  the  pharyngeal 
muscles  are  nearly  always  involved  at  the  same  time.  Diphtheritic 
paralysis  may  affect  the  motor  muscles  of  the  eye,  causing  strabia- 
mus;  the  muscles  of  one  aide,  causing  hemiplegia;  of  the  legs,  caus> 
ing  paraplegia;  or  of  an  arm  on  one  side  and  leg  on  the  opposite. 
It  does  not  commence  simultaneously  in  the  various  muscles  which 
are  affected,  but  in  succession,  those  first  affected  being  for  the  most 
part  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  In  some  the  muacles  of  the  blad- 
der have  been  paralyzed,  leading  to  retention  of  urine  or  difficulty 
in  passing  it.  Paralysis  in  the  limbs  ia  frequently  preceded  by 
tingling  or  a  sensation  of  formication.  There  is  often  not  a  total 
loss  of  sensation  or  of  motion  in  the  paralyzed  part,  but  there  is 
numbness  with  great  difficulty  rather  than  imi)oasibility  of  motion. 
A  few  eases  have  been  reported  iu  which  the  paralysis  was  almost 
general,  and  some  believe  that  they  have  met  cases  in  which  the 
heart  was  paralyzed,  death  occurring  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Keynolda  relates  a  case  in  the  Neio  York  Joum.  of  Med, 

May,  I860,  in  which  there  was  not  only '^~*-- '■-' ' — '■ 

of  the  limbs,  and  paralysis  of  the  m' 
food  was  regurgitated,  but  the  bes 
chin  rested  on  the  sternum. 
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A  majority  of  those  affected  with  paralysis  recover,  although  few 
regain  the  complete  use  of  their  muscles  in  less  than  one  month, 
and  many  do  not  till  between  two  and  four  months. 

Defect  of  vision  is  an  occasional  result  of  diphtheria ;  some  have 
presbyopia;  others  myopia;  some  see  double;  some  are  amaurotic; 
while  in  others  one  pupil  is  more  dilated  than  the  other,  or  both 
papils  are  dilated,  and  feebly  sensitive  to  light.  This  impairment 
or  perversion  of  vision  gradually  disappears  as  the  vigor  of  system 
returns. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  in  diphtheria  is  more  favorable  when 
it  occurs  sporadically,  or  at  the  close  of  an  epidemic,  than  when  the 
epidemic  influence  is  prevailing.  Though  a  constitutional  disease, 
its  gravity  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  proportionate  to  the  local  symp- 
toms. Therefore,  intense  pharyngitis,  an  extensive  pseudo-mem- 
brane, and  great  cervical  cellulitis  and  adenitis,  indicate  a  form  of 
the  disease  which  usually  proves  fatal  in  the  robust  as  well  as 
weakly.  When  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  larynx,  and  the 
phenomena  of  croup  arise,  there  is  slight  prospect  of  recovery. 
Pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  is  then  present  in  addition  to  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  diphtheritic  virus.  The  local  disease, 
apart  from  the  constitutional,  we  know  to  be  ordinarily  ^fatal. 
Much  more  unfavorable,  then,  is  the  prognosis  if  the  two  are  com- 
bined. When  the  croupy  cough,  voice,  and  respiration  are  observed, 
he  will  seldom  err  who  predicts  a  fatal  result  within  a  week,  and 
often  death  follows  in  two  or  three  days. 

Oreat  acceleration  of  the  pulse  continuing  after  the  first  week, 
a  countenance  pallid,  with  softness  or  flabbiness  of  the  tissues,  the 
occurrence  of  hemorrhage  from  the  fauces  or  other  parts,  are  prog- 
nostic of  an  unfavorable  ending.  The  secondary  form  of  diphtheria 
is  more  apt  to  prove  fatal  than  the  primary,  in  consequence  of  the 
depressing  effect  of  the  antecedent  disease. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  obviously  injudicious 
to  predict  a  favorable  or  an  unfavorable  termination  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  initial  symptoms,  since  an  obstinate  and  fatal  case 
often  commences  mildly,  and  cases  easily  managed  may  commence 
with  violent  symptoms.  But  if  the  inflammations,  mucous  and 
glandular,  remain  of  a  mild  grade,  if  the  pulse  is  not  greatly  accele- 
rated, if  the  constitution  is  good,  and  there  are  no  laryngeal  symp- 
toms, a  good  result  is  highly  probable. 

In  many  cases,  after  the  active  symptoms  have  somewhat  abated, 
die  result  for  days  or  even  weeks  is  uncertain  on  account  of  the 
anemia.     A  majority,  however,  who  have  passed  through  diph- 
16 
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therin,  recover,  even  if  there  is  great  inipovcrislimeiitof  the  blood, 
provided  that  there  are  no  aerious  local  Byniptoms.  Diphtheritio 
paralyaiB,  which  is  bo  alarming  to  friends,  may  continue  Rcveral 
months,  but  it  is  very  seldom  permanent,  perhaps  never.  Only  in 
exceptional  instances  do  patients  affected  with  it  die.  This  result 
is  probably  due  in  general  to  imperfect  nutrition,  resulting  directly 
from  the  diphtheria,  or  from  the  dysphagia,  which  is  present  ia 
consequence  of  the  paralysis. 

Diagnosis. — The  liability  of  mistaking  simple  pharyngitis,  when 
attended  hy  the  growth  of  confervie,  for  diphtheria,  has  been  already 
sufficiently  pointed  out.  By  the  microscope  the  diagnosis  in  sachi 
cases  is  rendered  easy.  The  greater  amount  of  external  swelling  ' 
psendo-membranous  pharyngitis  is  also  a  means  of  distinguishing 
this  disease  from  the  simple  form.  There  is,  in  some  cases,  a  clow 
resemblance  of  diphtheria  to  scarlet  fever,  especially  as  regard* 
the  condition  of  the  system  generally,  the  phnryngitis,  and  thfl 
external  glandular  swelling.  The  rash  upon  the  skin,  and  the  a1 
seneo  of  a  jiscudo-membrane  uixin  the  fauces,  in-scarlet  fever,  anJ 
usually  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  In  almost  all  cases 
diphtheria,  this  jtseudo-membrane  can  be  seen  on  inspecting  the: 
fauces.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  not  visible,  during  the  active, 
period  of  the  disease,  are  so  few  that  no  account  need  be  taken 
them.  The  superficial  gangrenous  state  of  the  throat,  occasionally 
present  in  scarlet  fever,  can  be  distinguished  by  careful  examinati(Hi 
from  the  pseudo-raembranoiis  pharyngitis  of  diphtheria.  Occasicm^i 
ally  anginose  scarlet  fever  is  attended  by  a  tibrinous  exudation^ 
especially  upon  the  tonsils,  but  the  quantity  is  small,  unless,  in- 
deed, there  is  at  the  same  time  diphtheria.  Practically,  however, 
it  matters  little  whether  we  make  a  difi'erential  diagnosis  of  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria,  as  the  two  require  very  similar  therapeutift 
measures. 

Diphtheria,  with  the  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  and  trna 
croup,  present  great  similarity  as  regards  symptoms.  One  has  ofteo. 
been  mistaken  for  the  other,  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient,  far 
these  two  diseases  require  diflerent  treatment.  "With  projier  care^ 
however,  in  examination,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  tiia 
case,  the  character  of  the  aiTcction  can  generally  he  aHcortained. 
The  inflammation  of  croup  generally  begins  in  the  larynx,  and  thft 
pharynx,  though  inflamed,  is  inflamed  secondarily;  whereas  ths 
inflammation  of  diphtheria  l)egin8  in  the  pharynx,  the  Inryngiti* 
occurring  some  days  later.  Therefore,  in  diphtheria  there  is  usually 
the  fever,  with  tenderness  and  tumefaction  of  the  faucial  surfaec, 
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and  fibrinous  exudation,  before  the  cough  or  other  symptoms  of 
laryngitis  occur.  In  croup  the  characteristic  voice  and  cough  are 
present  from  the  first,  and  if  we  inspect  the  fauces  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  we  find  only  a  degree  of  redness,  and 
though  at  a  later  period  points  or  patches  of  pseudo-membrane 
may  be  observed,  the  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  remains  less 
intense  throughout  the  disease  than  that  of  the  larynx,  as  shown 
by  the  symptoms.  The  pseudo-membrane  of  diphtheria  penetrates 
the  mucous  coat,  and  is  fibrinous;  while  that  of  croup  lies  on  the 
suriace,  and  consists  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  degenerated  epi- 
thelial cells,  with  mucus  and  pus.  By  attending  to  these  par- 
ticulars, a  correct  diagnosis  of  croup  and  diphtheria  can  ordinarily 
be  made. 

Treatment. — It  has  been  proposed,  in  the  treatment  of  this  and 
other  infectious  diseases,  to  give  medicines  to  prevent  the  supposed 
fennentative  processes  going  on  in  the  economy,  and  by  this  means 
to  ameliorate,  if  not  entirely  control,  the  morbid  action.     Prof. 
Polli,  of  Milan,  has  recommended  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  the 
sulphites,  in  the  belief  that  the  sulphurous  acid  set  free  in  the  sys- 
tem by  their  decomposition,  prevents,  or  tends  to  prevent,  catalysis. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  this  agent  does  check  fermentation 
without  the  system,  and  the  theory  of  Polli  possesses  a  degree  of 
plausibility.     But  in  such  matters  the  only  reliable  guide  is  expe- 
rience.   The  doctrine  of  catalysis  in  disease  is  indeed  merely,  as 
yet,  an  hypothesis,  having  the  appearance  of  correctness.    If  expe- 
rience show  that  the  sulphites  are  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  the 
fl(M»lled  zymotic  affections,  we  are  then,  and  only  then,  justified  in 
employing  them.    In  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  pathology 
and  of  the  action  of  medicines,  theorizing  should  succeed  observa- 
tion.   It  is  diflicult  to  determine  the  exact  value  of  any  medicine 
in  the  treatment  of  zymotic  diseases,  since  so  many  cavses  terminate 
favorably  without  medicines,  but  some  of  the  physicians  of  this 
city  who  have  used  the  sulphites  speak  favorably  of  their  effect. 
My  own  experience  with  them  has  been  limited.    I  have  seen  im- 
provement in  severe  scarlet  fever  when  these  agents  were  employed  ^ 
but  remained  in  doubt  whether  the  same  result  would  not  have  fol- 
lowed with  the  use  of  other  measures.     The  most  eligible  of  the 
sulphites  is  the  bisulphite  of  soda,  since  this  gives  a  large  amount 
of  sulphurous  acid,  has  no  purgative  effect,  like  some  of  the  sul- 
phites, or  other  injurious  action,  and,  from  its  name,  insures  against 
any  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  druggist.     The  word  sulphite  h«s 
been  mistaken  in  a  prescription  for  sulphate,  the  error  not  being 
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detected  till  the  child  was  weakened  by  purgation,  Biaulphitc  rf  1 
Boda  19  readily  soluble  in  water  m  well  as  alcohol,  and  to  a  child  of  I 
three  to  five  years  one  to  two  drachms  may  be  given  in  twenty-  I 
four  hours,  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  grains.  J 

B.  Sodfe  biBulphlt.  3j4J ;  '  I 

Tinct.  auraal.  j;1J ;  1 

AquEe  3x.    MiBce.  1 

DoM,  one  teBspoonfuI  every  twu  bours.     Sometlmfs  in  pkce  of  y/aler  &  bilter    1 
infuiion  like  that  of  quassia  Iiab  been  emplojed. 

Death  in  diphtheria,  as  we  have  seen,  ordinarily  occurs  from  ex-    , 
baustion  or  from  obstructed  respiration.     Knowledge  of  this  fact 
aids  in  thechoice  of  therapeutic  measures.     Diphtheria  is  decidedly   ( 
an  asthenic  disease;   therefore   Buataining  treatment  is  required,    t 
From  the  first,  although  the  pulse  is  strong,  the  surface  hot,  and 
features  flushed,  all  measures  of  a  depressing  nature  must  be  care-   ■ 
fully  avoided.     Great  febrile  excitement,  in  connection  with  robust- 
ness of  eystera,  may  incline  us  to  the  use  of  cardiac  sedatives,  but 
they  should  not  be  administered,  or  if  adrainistereO,  only  the  mild- 
est should  he  given  and  with  caution,  since  diphtheria,  if  it  con- 
tinue a  few  days,  is  attended  by  evident  symptoms  of  prostration, 
whatever  the  mode  of  commencement.     Kntritious  food,  like  the   , 
animal  broths,  should  be  given  often  and  in  a  concentrated  form,  i 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  recourse  should  be  | 
had  to  alcoholic  stimulants,  aa  wine-wbey  or  milk-punch,  as  soon  [ 
as  there  are  any  indications  of  feebleness.     An  extensive  pseudo-  | 
membrane  and  great  glandular  swelling  show  a  form  of  the  disease  [ 
which  requires  immediate  and   active  sustaining  measures.     The  ] 
apartment  occupied  by  the  patient  should  be  kept  clean  and  dry,i 
indeed  it  should  be  in  the  treatment  of  any  infectious  disease.     A  | 
change  of  apartments  during  the  day  is  also  advisable,  particularly 
in  those  coses  in  which  there  is  a  gangrenous  odor. 

As  the  sulphites  have  not  been  employed  sufficiently  long  to  de- 
termine their  value,  or  whether,  indeed,  they  have  any  effect  in 
controlling  diphtheria,  it  does  not  seem  judicious  until  they  are 
more  fully  tested,  and  are  found  to  accomplish  what  is  claimed  for 
them  on  theoretical  grounds,  to  discai-d,  in  cases  that  are  at  all 
critical,  those  remedies  which  appear  to  be  indicated  from  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  which  have  met  general  approval  of  the 
profession.  These  remedies  are  the  tonics,  vegetable  end  t'erragi- 
nous. 

A  large  number  of  these  medicinal  agents  might  be  mentioned, 
ail  of  which  would  be  likely  to  result  in  more  or  less 
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I  will  only  mention  such  combinations  as  are  well  adapted  to  meet 
the  Tarious  indications. 

Chlorate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron, 
are  the  two  remedies  which  have  been  most  employed  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  on  account  of  their  supposed  local  effect  on  the 
inflamed  surface,  and  the  latter  on  account  of  its  eminently  tonic 
properties.  Prescribed  in  combination,  these  medicines  are  not 
unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  I  consider  this  mixture  one  of  the  very 
best  for  ordinary  cases  of  diphtheria: — 

B.  Tinct.  ferrl  chloridi  3J ; 
Potas.  chloral.  5j ; 
Syr.  simplic.  Jij-    Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonfal  erery  two  or  three  hours  to  a  child  of  three  years. 

I  have  usually  given  directions  to  allow  no  drinks  to  the  patient 
for  a  few  minutes  after  each  dose,  in  order  that  the  full  local  effect 
may  be  obtained.     The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  alone,  the 
wine  of  iron,  or  any  of  the  other  ferruginous  preparations,  may  be 
advantageously  administered,  especially  in  anaemic  cases,  in  place 
of  the  mixture  mentioned  above.     In  those  of  full  habit  and  florid 
eomplexion,  iron  is  not  so  imperatively  required.    In  such  cases 
the  elixir  of  Calisaya  bark,  in  doses  of  one  teaspoonful  to  a  table- 
spoonful,  according  to  the  age,  is  a  useful  and  not  unpleasant 
remedy.    The  fluid  extract  of  cinchona  or  columbo  also  meets  the 
indication. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  regards  the  value  of  local  treat- 
ment in  diphtheria.     Some  hold  that  as  it  is  a  constitutional 
malady,  and  that  as  death  in  it  is  ordinarily  due  either  to  exhaus- 
tion or  to  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  which  we  cannot  subject  to 
any  reliable  local  treatment,  therefore  topical  measures  directed  to 
the  throat,  which  worry  and  fatigue  the  child,  are  not  advisable. 
Bnt,  as  Trousseau  has  remarked,  the  gravity  of  diphtheria  is  usu- 
ally proportionate  to  the  amount  of  local  disease,  and  if,  therefore, 
we  can  moderate  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  we  increase  the 
chances  of  a  favorable  issue.    The  local  disease  reacts  on  and  intensi- 
fies the  constitutional,  increasing  the  febrile  movement,  and  ex- 
hausting the  strength  of  the  patient.     Again,  it  is  probable,  though 
this  opinion  is  not  held  by  some,  that  the  laryngitis  of  diphtheria 
often  results  from  extension  downward  of  thefaucial  inflammation. 
For  tiiese  reasons,  direct  treatment  calculated  to  diminish  the 
intensity  of  the  faucial  inflammation  is  proper,  and  yet  those  severe 
caustic  applications,  formerly  much  employed,  and  still  used  by 
lome  practitioners,  by  causing  great  pain  and  restlessness,  weaken 
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the  child,  and  do  more  liarm  than  good.  Great  gentleness  on  the 
])itrt  of  the  physician,  in  making  applications  to  the  throat,  cannot 
he  too  strongly  insisted  on.  HarsLueee  towards  a  patient  is  always 
to  be  condemned,  and  in  no  disease  more  than  in  this.  By  gentlo- 
ness  and  a  little  tact,  much  of  the  repugnance  to  the  operation,  on 
the  part  of  friends,  may  be  prevented. 

Tho  fornmlffi  recommended  in  the  topical  treatment  of  the  larynx, 
in  croup  are  proper  for  the  pharynx  as  well  as  larynx  in  diphtheria. 
For  these  foi-mulse  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  eroup^ 
The  tineture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  has  been  advantageously 
prescribed  as  a  gargle  with  chlorate  of  potash  in  those  old  enough 
to  employ  such  treatment.  For  this  purpose  a  drachm  of  the  tine- 
ture  should  be  added  to  a  tablespooui'ul  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  end  gargled  every  hour  or  two.  I  prefer,  how- 
ever, a  gargle  consisting  of  carbolic  acid,  six  or  eight  drojis  to  one, 
ounce  of  solution  of  chlorate  of  potaasa,  particularly  if  there  is 
decomposition  of  the  pseudo-membrane  and  an  offensive  odor.  The 
local  treatment  should,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  inflammation.  When  the  pseudo-membrane  ifl 
removed,  and  the  inflammation  has  begun  to  abate,  there  is  leal 
need  of  active  topical  measures.    They  should  soon  be  discontinued. 

When  croupy  cough  ia  observed  in  diphtheria,  it  is  well  to 
administer,  if  the  patient  is  robust,  an  emetic  which  causes  the 
least  possible  prosti-ation.  The  sulphate  of  copper  or  of  zinc 
one  of  the  best  emetics  of  this  class.  At  the  same  time  gei]eral> 
sustaining  treatment  ia  required.  Quinine  is  given  by  many  pnios 
titioners  when  croup  supervenes,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  reduce 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  A  child  from  three  to  five  years  of " 
may  take  a  grain  every  two  hours.  I  know  no  better  medicine 
for  such  cases,  though,  unfortunately,  with  this  or  any  other  treats 
ment,  a  latp;  proportion  die.  Moisture  in  the  apartment  ia  deaira* 
hie,  aa  in  the  treatment  of  true  croup.  If  the  laryngeal  symptoms 
continue  to  increase,  and  the  respiration  becomea  so  embarrassed 
that  lividity  occurs,  the  propriety  of  tracheotomy  becomes  a  seriouA 
consideration,  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  it  saves  life,  but 
it  renders  death  more  easy. 

If  the  [tatient  has  passed  through  diphtlieria,  and  entered  Qponi 
convalescence,  attention  should  be  given  to  his  hygienic  condition^ 
and  often  therapeutic  measures  of  a  tonic  character  are  still  r*. 
quired.  That  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  BequeiK|. 
namely,  paralysis,  gradually  abates,  without  special  treatment, 
the  tone  of  the  system  is  restored.     Strychnine  may  be  given  or 
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the  galvano-electric  current  employed,  as  a  means  of  expediting 
recovery.  The  following  will  be  found  a  good  formula  for  those 
affected  with  paralysis: — 

^.  StrychniflB  gr.  j ; 

Acid,  phosphor,  dilut.  3U ; 
Syr.  zingib.  gvj.     Misce. 
Dose,  three  to  five  drops  in  a  dessertspoonful  of  water  three  times  daily  to  a 
child  of  three  years. 

The  aneemic  state  which  succeeds  diphtheria  requires  the  use  of 
iron  for  several  weeks. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PERTUSSIS. 

Pertussis,  or  hooping-cough,  is  a  contagious  disease.  It  is 
manifested  by  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air- 
passages,  and  a  spasmodic  cough  to  which  this  inflammation  gives 
rise.  It  is  due  to  a  specific  cause,  a  materies  morbi^  the  exact  nature 
of  which  is  not  known.  It  may  occur  both  in  the  epidemic  and 
sporadic  form.  It  is  probably  not  inoculable,  although  it  is  highly 
infectious,  either  through  the  breath  of  the  patient,  or  by  exhala- 
tions from  his  surface.  With  rare  exceptions,  it  aflfects  the  same 
individual  but  once.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  report  a  case  of  its 
second  occurrence,  and  a  case  is  also  reported  by  Dr.  West.  I  have 
never  attended  a  patient  in  two  attacks,  though  I  can  recall  to 
mind  two  individuals,  both  women  of  intelligence,  who  stated  that 
they  had  previous  attacks  in  early  life.  It  occasionally  affects 
young  infants,  even  those  less  than  one  month  old;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  adults,  and  rarely  even  old  people ;  but  most  cases  are 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  seven  years. 

Symptoms. — Pertussis  consists  of  three  stages:  first,  the  ca- 
tan-hal;  secondly,  the  stage  of  spasmodic  cough — or,  for  brevity, 
the  spasmodic  stage ;  thirdly,  the  stage  of  decline. 

The  first  period  is  characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  coryza  and 
bronchitis.  The  eyes  present  a  moderately  suffused  and  injected 
appearance.  There  is  sneezing,  with  defluxion  from  the  nostrils  ; 
and  there  is  also  more  or  less  cough,  dependent  on  bronchitic  in- 
flammation. The  cough  does  not  differ  in  character  from  that  iu 
the  first  stages  of  simple  bronchitis,  and  there  is  little  or  no  ex- 
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I)ectoration.  Trousseau  has  known  the  cough  to  be  repeated  forty 
or  fifty  timee  per  minute;  but  such  great  frequency  is  rare.  The 
putee  and  respiration  are  moderately  accelerated,  and  auch  other 
Bymptoma  as  commonly  accompany  iuflamma.tory  affections  of  b 
mild  grade  are  present,  namely,  increased  heat  of  surface,  thirst, 
and  impaired  appetite. 

Tlie  duration  of  the  first  stage  is  various.  It  may,  in  rare  in- 
stances, last  only  two  or  three  days;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  be  pro- 
tracted even  to  six  weeks.  Its  ordinary  duration  is  from  eight  to 
fifteen  days.  In  fifty-five  cases  observed  by  Dr.  West,  its  average 
duration  was  twelve  days  and  seven-tenths  of  a  day.  I  have  met 
two  cases,  both  girls  over  the  age  of  six  years,  in  whom  no  spas- 
modic cough  was  noticed.  If  there  was  any,  it  was  limited  to  a 
few  paroxysms,  and  it  might,  therefore,  be  said  that  there  was  but 
one  stage,  namely,  the  catarrhal.  They  had  the  symptoms  of  the 
catarrhal  stage,  but  instead  of  the  occurrence  of  the  eimaraodic 
cough  at  the  usual  period,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  abated 
somewhat,  and  there  remained  an  occasional  easy  cough,  like  that 
of  simple  subacute  bronchitis.  This  continued  during  a  period 
which  corresponded  with  the  duration  of  pertussis.  The  diagnosis 
in  these  cases  would  have  been  doubtful,  except  for  the  simultane- 
ous occurrence  of  pertussis,  with  its  regular  stages,  in  other  children 
of  the  same  families. 

Second  Period, — This  supervenes  gradually.  At  first,  while  the 
cough  ordinarily  has  the  character  pi-eaented  in  the  first  stage,  it  is 
now  and  then  observed  to  be  more  severe  and  spasmodic.  The 
spasmodic  element  increases  gradually,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
week  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  if  any  previously 
existed,  is  removed. 

The  severity  of  the  cough  in  the  second  stage  varies  considerably 
in  different  cases.  It  sometimas  occurs  quite  abruptly,  but  com- 
monly there  is  premonition  of  it.  The  patient  endeavors  to  re- 
press it.  If  a  child,  he  leaves  his  playthings,  and  rests  his  head  on 
his  mother's  lap,  or  takes  bold  of  some  firm  object  for  supi>ort;  his 
face  has  a  grave  or  even  anxious  appearance,  while  the  pulse  and 
respiration  are  somewhat  accelerated.  Immediately  the  cough 
commences.  It  consists  in  a  succession  of  short  and  hurried  expi- 
rations, which  expel  a  large  part  of  the  air  contained  in  the  kings, 
followed  by  a  rapid  and  deep  inspiration.  There  may  be  a  single 
series  of  expirations,  terminating  in  the  manner  mentioned;  but 
often  there  are  two,  three,  or  more  such  series  embraced  in  a 
paroxysm.    The  paroxysm  commonly  ends  in  the  expulsion  of 
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frothy  mucus  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  sometimes  in  vomiting. 
The  rapid  passage  of  air  through  the  glottis,  in  the  inspiration 
which  terminates  the  cough,  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  sound, 
which  is  called  the  hoop.    During  the  cough  there  is  temporary 
arrest  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  leading  to  congestion  in  the  right  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart  and  throughout  the  systemic  circulation ;  there- 
fore the  face  is  flushed  and  swollen,  and  occasionally  hemorrhage 
occurs  under  the  conjunctiva,  or  from  one  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 
The  most  frequent  hemorrhage  is  epistaxis.     When  the  cough 
ceases,  and  normal  respiration  is  restored,  the  fulness  of  the  vessels 
immediately  abates ;  but  often  puflSness  of  the  features  is  observed, 
due  to  serous  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and 
continuing  for  days  or  weeks  during  the  period  when  the  cough  is 
most  severe. 

The  paroxysm  lasts  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  or  even  a  whole 
minute,  and  in  that  time,  in  severe  cases,  there  are  often  as  many 
as  fifteen  to  twenty  series  of  expirations.  The  hoop  is  not  as  loud 
in  infants  as  in  children,  and  in  young  infants,  especially  those 
under  the  age  of  six  months,  it  is  often  lacking,  although  the  cough 
may  be  severe. 

At  the  close  of  the  paroxysm,  if  there  is  no  complication,  the 
symptoms  soon  abate;  the  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration 
become  normal,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  disease.  The  cough  in 
the  second  stage  is  much  more  frequent  in  one  case  than  another. 
At  the  height  of  this  stage  it  is  generally  more  severe  if  it  occurs 
at  long  intervals  than  when  frequent.  During  the  weeks  in  which 
pertussis  is  most  severe  there  is,  in  the  average,  about  one  paroxysm 
of  coughing  to  each  hour. 

The  cough  increases  in  severity  till  the  third  week  of  the  second 
stage,  or  the  thirtieth  to  thirty-fifth  day  of  the  disease,  after  which 
it  remains  stationary  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  apt  to  be  more 
frequent  in  the  night  than  daytime.  Sometimes  it  occurs  while 
the  child  is  quiet;  it  may  even  awaken  him  from  sleep,  but  it  is 
oflen  also  produced  by  mental  excitement  or  by  physical  exertion. 
Anger  or  fright  gives  rise  to  it,  and  therefore  the  child  is  apt  to 
cough  when  being  examined  by  the  physician,  or  when  his  wishes 
are  not  complied  with.  The  ordinary  duration  of  the  second  stage 
is  from  thirty  to  sixty  days.  It  may,  however,  be  considerably 
longer  or  shorter  than  this. 

The  third  stage,  which  commences  at  the  time  when  the  spas- 
modic cough  begins  to  abate,  is  short,  not  continuing  longer  than 
two  or  three  weeks.    A  protracted  stage  of  decline  indicates  some 
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complication.  While  the  sputum  in  the  second  stage  is  mucous 
and  frothy,  that  in  the  third  stage  is  more  opaque  and  puriform. 

In  the  third  as  in  the  second  stage,  if  there  is  no  complication, 
the  pulse  and  respiration  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  are 
nearly  or  quite  natural.  Febrile  excitement  may,  however,  now 
and  then  occur  from  trifling  causes,  or,  indeed,  without  any  appa- 
rent cause.  The  digestion  and  the  general  health  in  uncompli- 
cated  pertussis  remain  unimpaired,  with  the  exception  of  more  or 
less  emaciation,  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  all  but  the  mildest  cases, 
in  consequence  of  the  frequent  vomiting.  After  complete  recovery, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  spasmodic  cough  to  reappear,  at  times,  for 
one  or  even  two  years.  The  cough  of  ordinary  simple  laryngitis, 
or  bronchitis,  assumes  this  character. 

Complications. — These,  like  the  symptoms,  are  chiefly  of  a  two- 
fold character,  namely,  inflammatory  and  neuropathic.  From  the 
nature  of  the  cough  in  this  disease,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed 
that  the  spasmodic  affection,  which  is  now  designated  internal 
convulsions,  and  which  is  characterized  by  spasm  of  certain  muscles 
of  respiration,  would  be  a  frequent  complication.  It  does  sometimes 
occur  in  young  children,  but  it  is  not  common.  Clonic  convulsions 
affecting  the  external  muscles  are,  on  the  other  hand,  not  infre- 
quent. They  occur  chiefly  in  the  second  stage,  when  the  cough  is 
most  severe,  and  in  infancy  much  more  frequently  than  in  child- 
hood. They  are  apt  to  be  general  and  severe,  or,  if  not  of  this 
character  at  first,  to  become  such.  The  convulsions  commence,  in 
most  instances,  in  or  directly  after  the  paroxysm  of  coughing ;  but 
they  sometimes  occur  in  the  interval  when  the  child  is  quiet. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  remark:  "Almost  all  infants  succumb  to 
this  complication,  ordinarily  in  the  twenty-four  hours  which  follow 
the  first  attack ;  nevertheless,  life  may  be  prolonged  during  two  or 
three  days"  (Article  Coqueluche).  In  my  own  practice  this  compli- 
cation of  hooping-cough  has  usually  terminated  fatally,  but  I  have 
known  recovery  to  occur  somewhat  unexpectedly  under  the  use  of 
bromide  of  potassium.  In  the  month  of  June,  1867, 1  was  attend- 
ing a  little  girl  two  years  and  four  months  old,  who  had  reached 
the  fifth  week  of  pertussis,  when  she  was  seized  with  general  clonic 
convulsions.  The  mother,  who  was  requested  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  number  of  convulsions,  stated  that  there  were  twenty  in  all, 
occurring  within  forty-eight  hours.  They  affected  both  sides,  the 
shortest  lasting  only  three  or  four  minutes,  the  longest  seventy-five 
minutes.  The  treatment  in  this  case,  which  eventuated  favorably, 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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In  those  who  die  of  convulsions  occurring  in  hooping-cough, 
the  most  constant  lesion  is  congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins  and 
sinuses,  often  with  transudation  of  serum.  This  congestion  is  due 
in  part  to  the  cough  which  precedes  the  convulsions,  and  in  part  to 
the  convulsions  themselves.  At  the  autopsies  which  I  have  made 
of  two  infants,  who  died  in  hospital  practice  from  hooping-cough, 
accompanied  by  convulsions,  all  the  cerebral  sinuses  were  filled 
with  clots,  which  were  generally  soft  and  dark ;  but  in  the  lateral 
sinuses  clot«  were  found,  which  were  light-colored.  The  light 
color  of  a  clot,  either  in  a  vein  or  sinus,  indicates  its  ante-mortem 
formation. 

The  gravity  of  the  convulsive  attack  can  be  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving whether  the  patient  readily  recovers  consciousness.  Its 
return  indicates  that  there  is  no  serious  congestion.  On  the  other 
hand,  great  drowsiness  remaining,  or  a  sfemi-comatose  state,  indi- 
cates persistent  congestion,  and  perhaps  even  the  formation  of  clots 
in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain.  Death  from  convulsions  is  usually 
preceded  by  coma.  Occasionally  meningeal  apoplexy  supervenes 
upon  the  congestion,  and  death  is  immediate. 

The  most  frequent  inflammatory  complications  are  bronchitis 
and  pneumonitis.  Inflammation  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  we 
have  seen,  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  pertussis,  but  when  it 
extends  to  the  minuter  tubes,  or  becomes  so  severe  as  to  cause 
acceleration  of  respiration,  it  is,  properly,  a  complication.  Both 
bronchitis  and  pneumonitis,  occurring  as  complications,  are  de- 
veloped, with  few  exceptions,  in  the  second  stage.  Bronchitis 
is  accompanied  by  accelerated  respiration  and  pulse,  and  increased 
temperature.  The  danger  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
dyspncea. 

Pneumonitis  is  a  less  common  complication  than  bronchitis,  but 
it  occurs  more  frequently  in  pertussis  than  in  any  other  constitu- 
tional affection  of  early  life,  excepting  measles.     The  congestion, 
which  occurs  and  remains  in  the  lung  when  the  cough  is  frequent 
and  severe,  favors  the  development  of  pneumonia.    The  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  which  accompany  this  inflammation  and  serve 
for  its  diagnosis  are  the  same  as  in  the  primary  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  are  described  elsewhere.    Bronchitis  or  pneumonia  usually 
moderates  the  severity  of  the  spasmodic  cough,  for  when  the  inflam- 
matory element  in  pertussis  increases,  the  spasmodic  abates.     On 
the  abatement  of  the  inflammation,  however,  the  cough  usually 
regains  its  former  convulsive  character.     The  fact  may  be  stated 
in  this  connection,  that  any  complication  or  intercurrent  disease, 
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which  is  attended  by  decided  febrile  reaction,  ordinarily  renders 
the  cough  for  the  time  less  spasmodic. 

The  occurrence  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  is  shown  by  the 
elevated  temperature,  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  short 
and  frequent  cough.  These  symptoms  do  not  cease  as  long  as  the 
inflammation  continues,  whereas  in  uncomplicated  pertussis  the 
patient  seems  nearly  or  quite  well  between  the  coughs.  In  pneu- 
monia the  respiration  is  accompanied  by  the  expiratory  moan,  and 
in  both  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  there  is  more  or  less  depression 
of  the  infra-mammary  region  during  inspiration.  These  symptoms, 
in  connection  with  the  physical  signs,  render  diagnosis  in  most 
instances  easy.  Although  the  general  character  of  the  cough  is 
changed,  a  cough  now  and  then  occurs,  even  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  pretty  severe,  sufficiently  spasmodic  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  primary  affection.  Capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are 
always  serious  complications. 

It  is  stated  by  certain  writers  that  the  spasmodic  cough  of  per- 
tussis occasionally  gives  rise  to  emphysema,  and  dilatation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  do  not  believe  that  these 
structural  changes  occur  from  such  a  cause,  because  the  spasmodic 
character  of  the  cough  of  pertussis  pertains  to  expiration.  Later 
observations,  however,  demonstrate  that  emphysema  in  certain 
cases  does  result  from  forcible  expirations  (Niemeyer  and  others). 
Emphysema  is  a  common  lesion  in  young  and  feeble  infants,  even 
when  there  is  no  history  of  any  previous  severe  disease  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  I  have  found  it  one  of  the  most  common  lesions 
in  infants  of  feeble  constitutions  who  die  in  the  Infant's  Hos- 
pital and  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  emphysema  in  these  cases  appears  to  be  the  impaired 
nutrition  and  change  in  the  molecular  condition  of  the  tissues. 
The  same  condition  arises  in  severe  and  protracted  pertussis,  in 
which  the  child  becomes  enfeebled  and  cachectic.  If  severe  bron- 
chitis arises,  we  have  still  another  factor  in  the  production  of 
emphysema. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  October 
14th,  1868,  I  exhibited  emphysematous  lungs  removed  from  an 
infant  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  week  of  pertussis.  Death  occurred  from 
thrombosis  in  the  lateral  sinuses  of  the  cranium,  resulting  from 
the  severe  spasmodic  cough,  clonic  convulsions,  and  from  feebleness 
of  the  circulation,  as  the  infant  was  previously  in  a  reduced  state 
from  chronic  entero-colitis.    At  the  autopsy  the  superior  lobes  of 
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both  lungs  were  found  exsanguine,  doughy  to  the  feel,  and  enlarged 
so  as  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  other  lobes.  The  resiliency  of 
the  elastic  tissue  of  these  lobes  was  evidently  greatly  impaired, 
and  their  air-cells  in  a  state  of  over-distension.  The  other  lobes 
were  healthy,  except  that  one  of  them  was  the  seat  of  lobular 
pneumonia.  In  the  history  of  this  case  it  did  not  appear  that 
there  had  been  any  pathological  state  affecting  the  respiratory 
system  previously  to  the  pertussis,  so  that  the  commencing  emphy- 
sema was  referable  to  this  disease.  The  forcible  and  irregular  res- 
pirations which  accompany  the  cough  of  pertussis  appear,"  there- 
fore, sufficient  for  the  production  of  emphysema  in  the  infant. 

I  have  occasionally  met  cases  in  which  partial  collapse  of  certain 
portions  of  the  lungs  had  occurred,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  cough 
is  such  that  this  would  be  a  more  probable  result  than  enlargement 
of  either  the  tubes  or  air-cells.  Collapse,  like  emphysema,  may 
continue  for  weeks  or  months  subsequently  to  pertussis,  and  then 
gradually  disappear. 

Diagnosis. — During  the  period  of  invasion  it  is  impossible  to 
diagnosticate  pertussis.  Its  nature  can  only  be  conjectured  from  a 
known  exposure,  or  from  the  epidemic  occurrence  of  the  disease. 
In  the  second  stage,  which  is  characterized  by  the  spasmodic 
cough,  diagnosis  is  ordinarily  easy,  and  often  the  parents  are  able 
to  announce  the  nature  of  the  disease  when  the  physician  is  called. 
Still,  a  mistake  is  sometimes  made:  a  spasmodic  cough  very  similar 
to  that  of  pertussis  occasionally  occurs  in  other  maladies.  Young 
infants  with  bronchitis  frequently  experience  great  difficulty  in 
the  expectoration  of  mucus,  which  collects  in  the  air-passages  and 
provokes  a  suffocative  cough.  The  following  facts  will  aid  in 
making  the  diagnosis.  Bronchitis,  accompanied  by  a  suffocative 
cough,  is  an  acute  disease,  and  the  cough  occurs  at  an  early  period, 
usually  in  the  first  week.  It  lacks  the  inspiratory  sound  or  the 
hoop,  and  is  associated  with  constantly  accelerated  respiration  and 
well-marked  febrile  symptoms,  dependent  on  the  inflammation. 
Moreover,  the  cough  is  only  occasionally  suffocative,  according  to 
the  amount  of  mucus  in  the  tubes.  The  spasmodic  cough  of  per- 
tussis, on  the  other  hand,  is  preceded  by  the  stage  of  invasion. 
This  cough  occurs  in  the  second  stage,  when  the  febrile  symptoms 
have  abated ;  if  the  disease  is  uncomplicated,  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  hoop,  and  its  ordinary  character  is  spasmodic.  Again,  the  suffo- 
cative cough  of  bronchitis  rarely  ends  in  vomiting,  which  has  been 
aeen  to  be  so  common  in  the  cough  of  pertussis. 

The  only  other  disease  with  which  there  is  much  likelihood  of 
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confounding  pertussis  is  bronchial  phthisis.  The  points  of  differ- 
ential diagnosis  are  the  following;  the  one  epidemic,  and  spreading 
by  contagion ;  the  other  non-contagious,  and  isolated :  the  one  em- 
braced in  three  distinct  stages,  and  much  shorter;  the  other  chronic, 
and  presenting  no  stages,  but  commencing  with  mild  non-febrile 
symptoms,  and  progressively  becoming  more  severe :  in  the  one  an 
absence  of  symptoms  in  the  intervals  of  the  cough,  provided  there 
is  no  complication ;  in  the  other  constant  symptoms,  such  as  are 
common  in  tubercular  disease.  The  previous  health,  and  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  a  tubercular  cachexia,  should  be  considered  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  u^ally,  in  bronchial 
phthisis,  the  lungs  are  also  affected,  so  that  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion may  furnish  positive  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  cough. 

Prognosis. — This  is  ordinarily  favorable.  Nearly  all  recover, 
unless  some  complication  arises.  In  rare  instances  death  may  occur 
in  or  immediately  after  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  in  consequence 
of  the  rupture  of  cerebral  capillaries,  and  the  occurrence  of  apo- 
plexy. Most  fatal  cases,  however,  are  complicated  with  either 
clonic  convulsions,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or,  in  the  summer  season, 
entero-colitis,  and  death  is  due  to  the  complication  rather  than  the 
pertussis.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  clonic  convulsions 
render  the  prognosis  unfavorable,  but  the  case  detailed  above  shows 
that  some  may  recover.  If  the  convulsion  is  succeeded  by  marked 
drowsiness,  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable.  It  is  probable  that 
other  convulsions  will  occur,  ending  in  coma.  Immediate  recovery 
of  consciousness  shows  a  less  dangerous  form  of  convulsions,  and 
one  which,  with  proper  treatment,  may  terminate  favorably. 

The  danger  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  depends  on  the  extent 
of  the  inflammation,  the  amount  of  dyspnoea,  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  patient.  Capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are  always 
serious  complications.  They  have  been  the  cause  of  death  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fatal  cases  which  I  have  attended.  Per- 
tussis sometimes  is  attended  with  so  much  emaciation  and  loss  of 
strength,  in  consequence  of  the  vomiting,  that  intercurrent  diseases, 
which,  in  favorable  states  of  the  system,  would  probably  end  favora- 
bly, are  very  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  this  city  epidemics  of  the  diar- 
rhoeal  affections,  so  common  among  infants  in  the  summer,  are  much 
more  fatal  if  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  epidemic  of  pertussis.  In 
my  practice,  an  infant  affected  at  the  same  time  with  the  "  summer 
complaint"  and  hooping-cough  has  generally  perished,  unless  re- 
moved to  the  country.    If  there  is  much  emaciation  and  an  heredi- 
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tary  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  the  prognosis  is  more  unfavorable, 
on  account  of  the  probable  occurrence  of  this  disease. 

Treatment. — In  the  catarrhal  stage  the  treatment  should  be  the 
same  as  in  idiopathic  catarrh.  It  should  consist  of  mild  counter- 
irritation  to  the  chest.  If  there  is  much  bronchitis,  with  accele- 
rated breathing,  the  oil-silk  jacket  may  be  applied.  Demulcent, 
laxative,  and  gentle  expectorant  mixtures  are  proper.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  employ  nothing  which  would  reduce  the  strength,  or 
in  any  way  impair  the  general  health. 

Therapeutic  measures  are  most  beneficial  in  the  second  stage,  or 
that  of  convulsive  cough.  Proper  treatment  may  prevent  or  con- 
trol complications,  which  arise  chiefly  in  this  stage,  and  may  mod- 
erate the  intensity  of  the  cough.  Many  formulae  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  treatment  of  pertussis,  most  of  them  containing 
some  antispasmodic.  Oxide  of  zinc,  musk,  assafoetida,  valerian, 
cochineal,  the  anaesthetics,  and  many  other  medicinal  agents,  have 
been  employed,  and  there  are  physicians  with  whom  each  of  these 
has  had  its  season  of  repute.  The  three  medicines  which  are  most 
in  favor  with  the  profession,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
properly  so,  are  hydrocyanic  acid,  balladonna,  and  bromide  of  am- 
monium. The  employment  of  the  last  of  these  is  comparatively 
recent.  The  others  are  old  remedies,  and  their  therapeutic  effects 
are  more  fully  ascertained.  In  my  opinion,  the  treatment  by  bella- 
donna is  usually  most  successful,  and  this  agent  is  more  employed 
than  any  other.  Some  of  the  belladonna  of  the  shops,  as  is  true 
likewise  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  of  inferior  quality,  either  from  its 
mode  of  preparation,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  kept,  and 
is  therefore  not  reliable.  But  if  good,  and  prescribed  properly,  it 
will  ordinarily  render  the  cough  milder. 

The  first  dose  of  belladonna  should  be  smaller  than  will  probably 
be  required  to  ameliorate  the  disease.  The  child,  however,  requires 
a  larger  proportionate  dose  of  belladonna  than  an  adult  to  produce 
the  same  effect.  Trousseau's  great  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
children's  diseases,  and  his  successful  practice,  render  his  views  in 
reference  to  the  employment  of  this  agent  deserving  of  careful  con- 
sideration. For  young  children  he  directed  pills  to  be  made,  each 
containing  about  one-tenth  of  a  ffrain  of  extract  of  belladonna 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  powder  of  the  leaves  of  bella- 
donna. 

For  children  over  the  age  of  four  years,  the  pills  contained  one- 
fifth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  powder. 
He  directed  that  one  of  these  pills  should  be  taken  in  the  morning 
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when  the  stomach  was  empty,  and  a  second  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  nurse  marked  on  a  card  each  paroxysm  of  coughing,  so 
that  the  effect  of  the  medicine  could  be  ascertained.  If  the  number 
of  paroxysms  was  diminished,  or  the  cough  rendered  less  severe, 
so  that  there  was  evidently  decided  amelioration,  the  same  dose 
was  administered  each  day.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
improvement  in  the  number  or  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  two  pills 
were  given  on  the  following  morning,  three  on  the  next,  and  so  on 
till  an  appreciable  effect  was  produced.  Trousseau  considered  it 
important  to  give  at  one  dose  whatever  belladonna  is  administered 
during  the  day.  The  same  quantity  per  day  given  in  small  doses, 
at  intervals,  he  believed  to  be  less  effectual. 

The  dose  which  he  found  to  produce  amelioration  of  the  symp- 
toms he  ordered  to  be  repeated  daily  during  the  succeeding  six  or 
eight  days.  Then,  if  the  improvement  continued,  the  dose  was 
gradually  diminished  by  one  pill  each  day,  back  to  the  first  dose ; 
but  if  the  cough  increased,  the  dose  was  again  increased. 

Finally,  when  the  spasmodic  cough  had  entirely  ceased.  Trous- 
seau advised  the  continuance  of  the  medicine  six  or  eight  days 
longer  before  its  complete  suspension. 

Trousseau  sometimes  employed  atropine  in  place  of  belladonna, 
since  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  plant  reside  in  this  alkaloid, 
and,  being  crystalline,  its  strength  is  always  uniform.  He  gave 
the  neutral  sulphate  of  atropia  in  dose  of  about  y^i  P^^  ^^  &  S^^f 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  to  infants  or  young  children,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  prescribed  belladonna.  For  older  children  he 
ordered  a  dose  proportionately  larger.  Brown-Sdquard,  in  remarks 
made  before  the  United  States  Medical  Association  in  May,  1866, 
maintained  that  the  duration  of  pertussis,  so  far  as  the  neuropathic 
element  is  concerned,  might  be  abridged  to  a  few  days  by  doses  of 
atropia  sufficiently  large  to  produce  toxical  effects.  He  recom- 
mends a  dose  which  will  cause,  and  repeated  will  maintain,  deli- 
rium for  three  days;  after  which,  he  states,  the  cough  is  no  longer 
spasmodic. 

The  older  physicians  who  first  advised  the  employment  of  bel- 
ladonna in  pertussis,  as  Schaeffer,  Guersant,  Goelis,  and  Wendt, 
used  it  with  caution,  and  in  small  or  moderate  doses,  apparently 
believing  that  its  use  involved  considerable  danger.  It  is  now, 
however,  considered  a  safe  as  well  as  efficient  remedy,  and  it  is 
admitted  that  in  pertussis  the  full  benefit  of  the  drug  can  only  be 
obtained  from  doses  which  produce  a  decided  impression  on  the 
system.    If  there  is  no  amelioration  of  symptoms  from  smaller 
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doses,  it  is  proper  to  give  it  in  a  quantity  which  will  cause  dry- 
ness of  the  fauces  and  efflorescence  upon  the  skin. 

The  tincture  of  belladonna  is  most  convenient  for  use.  The  doses 
which  I  have  found  to  be  sufficient  to  modify  the  cough,  at  the 
same  time  producing  efflorescence,  are  as  follows:  To  a  child  of  two 
years  three  drops,  to  one  of  six  to  eight  years  ten  drops,  morning 
and  evening.  I  always  commence,  however,  with  a  smaller  dose, 
and  continue  to  administer  for  a  few  days  the  dose  which  is  found 
to  produce  the  local  eftects  alluded  to.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
I  have  noticed  no  decided  effect  till  the  rash  was  produced,  when 
the  symptoms  improved,  the  cough  becoming  either  less  frequent  or 
less  severe.  I  have  by  means  of  this  treatment  been  able  to  curtail 
the  duration  of  the  disease  to  four  weeks  from  the  beginning  of 
the  catarrhal  stage,  even  when  the  paroxysms  were  unusually 
severe.  The  dose  wliich  proves  sufficient  to  control  the  disease 
should  be  administered  daily  for  a  time,  and  then  gradually  di- 
minished as  the  cough  declines.  Hydrocyanic  acid  possesses  the 
power  of  controlling  the  spasmodic  cough  of  pertussis.  It  is  re- 
commended by  Dr.  West.  "  I  usually  begin,"  says  he,  "  with  a 
dose  of  half  a  minim  of  the  acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
(that  of  the  U.  S.  Ph.  is  the  same)  every  four  hours  for  a  child  nine 
months  old ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  older  children.  The  specific 
influence  of  the  remedy  is,  I  think,  both  more  safely  and  efficiently 
exerted  by  increasing  the  frequency  of  its  administration  than  by 
adding  to  the  dose,  and  I  should  therefore  prefer  to  give  half  a 
dose  every  two  hours,  rather  than  to  double  the  dose  without  in- 
creasing the  frequency  of  its  repetition.  This  remedy  sometimes 
exerts  an  almost  magical  influence  on  the  cough,  diminishing  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  its  paroxysms  almost  immediately ;  while 
in  other  cases  it  seems  perfectly  inert."  Dr.  West  has  employed 
this  remedy  several  hundred  times,  and  only  once  has  observed 
alarming  symptoms  from  its  use.  The  patient  was  two  and  a  half 
years  old,  and  had  been  ordered  one  minim  of  the  dilute  acid 
every  four  hours.  He  took  the  acid  for  four  days  without  any 
effect  being  produced,  either  on  his  system  generally,  or  on  the 
cough ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  after  taking  the  dose,  he  ut- 
tered a  cry,  became  quite  faint,  and  would  have  fallen,  if  not  sup- 
ported. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  given  in  safe  doses,  does  not  appear  to  pro- 
duce amelioration  of  symptoms  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases  as 
belladonna,  and  I  do  not  know  any  advantages  which  it  possesses 
over  that  agent.     Belladonna  never  produces  sudden  alarming 
17 
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symptoms,  like  the  acid.  If,  through  mistake,  more  than  the  pre- 
scribed quantity  is  administered,  it  may  cause  delirium,  and  the 
characteristic  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and 
upon  the  skin;  but  a  gradual  disappearance  of  these  symptoms 
may  be  confidently  expected,  without  any  injury  to  the  patient. 
Even  poisonous  doses,  unless  excessive,  are  rarely  fatal.  If  for  any 
reason  it  is  thought  best  to  prescribe  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  fol- 
lowing formulae  from  West  may  be  employed: — 

R.  Acid,  hydrocy.  dil.  TH,iv ; 
Syrupi  simplicis  3j ; 
Aquse  destiUat.  5^J*    M. 
A  teaspoonfiil  to  be  taken  every  six  hours  by  a  child  nine  months  old. 

K.  Acid,  hydrocy.  dilut.  v\^y\ 
Mistor.  amygdalae  ^j.    M. 
Dose  the  same. 

The  bromides  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pertussis.  They  were  first  recommended  by  Dr.  GUbbs, 
and  subsequently  by  Prof.  Harley,  of  London.  It  is  claimed  for 
them  that  they  produce  an  anaesthetic  effect  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx.  The  bromide  employed  by  the  above  and 
other  physicians  has  commonly  been  that  of  ammonium,  but 
some  prescribe  that  of  potassium,  or  the  two  in  combination. 
Prof.  Harley  gives  one  grain  of  the  bromide  of  ammonium  for 
each  year  of  the  patient's  age,  three  times  daily;  Dr.  Gibbs  gives 
two  or  three  grains  every  eight  hours  to  infants,  and  from  four  to 
ten  grains  to  older  children.  Dr.  Ritchie,  physician  to  the  Royal 
Edinburgh  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  says  of  it  {Edin.  Med.  Joum.j 
June,  1864):  "In  my  experience,  the  remedy  appears  to  be  most 
successful  in  children  whose  age  exceeds  two  years.  .  .  .  The  quan- 
tity I  have  generally  given  has  been  from  three  to  twelve  grains 
a  day,  in  divided  doses,  administered  every  six  hours.  .  .  .  Having 
used  the  preparation  in  upwards  of  twenty  cases,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  head,  it  would  be  that  the 
great  efficacy  of  the  drug  is  in  uncomplicated  cases;  that  in  those 
complicated  with  acute  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia,  the  benefit  is  so 
trifling  that  I  prefer  other  methods  of  treatment;  for  an  acute 
congested  condition  of  the  air-passages  appears  to  lessen  the  effect 
of  the  bromide  as  a  laryngeal  anesthetic;  that  the  more  frequent 
the  paroxysms  of  hooping,  the  more  marked  and  rapid  is  the  relief; 
that  greater  relief  appears  to  be  experienced  in  those  of  some 
continuance  than  in  recent  cases;  and,  lastly,  that  when  chronic 
bronchitis  is  present,  the  bromide  should  not  be  given  alone,  but 
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combined  with  squill  and  ipecacuanha  mixture,  and  occasionally 
with  an  emetic." 

I  have  employed  the  bromides,  though  not  largely,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pertussis,  but  have  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  observed  that 
benefit  which  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  In  recent  cases,  belladonna 
is  a  much  more  efficient  remedy.  I  would  use  the  bromides  chiefly 
in  advanced  cases,  and  in  cases,  whatever  the  period  of  pertussis, 
in  which  there  seems  to  be  imminent  danger  of  clonic  convulsions. 
In  these  last  cases,  the  bromide  of  potassium,  with  or  without 
that  of  ammonium,  may,  in  certain  cases,  prevent  the  convulsive 
seizure.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  has  been  employed  for  pertussis, 
in  the  children's  class,  in  the  out-door  department  at  Bellevue. 
It  produces  prolonged  sleep,  and  consequently  diminishes  the  fre- 
quency of  the  cough  as  long  as  the  narcotic  eftect  lasts,  otherwise 
it  does  not  seem  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  symptoms  or  progress 
of  the  disease. 

There  are  many  other  remedies  which  have  been  vaunted  in  the 
treatment  of  pertussis,  and  which  do  moderate  the  severity  of  the 
cough.  Some,  it  seems  to  me,  have  this  effect  by  producing  febrile 
excitement.  Such  is  the  use  of  cantharides,  so  as  to  produce  active 
congestion  of  the  urinary  passages  and  strangury ;  severe  counter- 
irritation  over  the  chest  by  tartar  emetic,  namely,  Autenrieth's 
treatment,  etc  Emetics  have  sometimes  been  prescribed  in  the  first 
stage  of  pertussis,  in  the  belief  that  they  moderated  the  severity 
of  the  disease.  They  are  more  frequeintly  employed  on  the  Conti- 
nent than  in  this  country.  Laennec  says:  "Not  any  measure  is 
more  useful  in  the  commencement  of  pertussis  than  vomiting, 
repeated  every  day  or  every  two  days,  during  one  or  two  weeks." 
Some  physicians  have  given  for  this  purpose  ipecacuanha,  and 
others  sulphate  of  zinc.  Trousseau  employed  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  loss  of  strength,  however,  which  necessarily  attends  the  em- 
ployment of  emetics,  even  the  mildest,  more  than  counterbalances 
any  good  effect  of  their  use,  except  when  there  is  considerable 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  tubes,  which  an  emetic  assists  in 
expelling. 

A  remedy  long  in  use,  and  still  a  favorite  with  many  families, 
consists  of  half  a  scruple  of  cochineal,  one  scruple  of  carbonate  of 
potassa,  one  drachm  of  sugar,  and  four  ounces  of  water.  The  dose 
for  a  child  one  year  old  is  a  dessertspoonful  three  times  daily ;  for 
older  children  the  dose  is  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree.  It 
is  believed  by  some  that  the  cochineal  is  inert,  and  that  the  bene- 
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ficial  effect  of  the  above  mixture  is  due  to  the  potassa,  which 
modifies  the  accompanying  bronchitis. 

Alum,  in  doses  of  one  to  six  grains,  according  to  the  age,  is 
recommended  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs  ( TVeatise  on  Diseases  of  Children). 
Inhalation  of  the  fumes  arising  from  the  purification  of  gas,  has 
been  recommended  in  Paris  as  an  effectual  remedy  in  the  declining 
stage  of  pertussis ;  but,  on  the  other  Jiand,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
benefit  i&  due  to  the  out-door  exercise  required  by  this  treatment. 
M.  Roger  employed  these  fumes  in  the  wards  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Paris;  but  apparently  without  benefit.  Nitric  acid  has  also 
been  used  internally,  and  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
throat ;  both,  it  is  stated,  with  improvement  in  certain  cases. 
Change  of  air  is  always  beneficial  in  advanced  hooping-cough.  In 
uncomplicated  cases  the  child  should  be  carried  daily  into  the  open 
air;  but,  on  account  of  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, should  never  be  exposed  to  cold  or  wet,  or  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  For  the  same  reason  the  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment should  be  moderately  waim  and  uniform.  Great  benefit,  as 
regards  the  severity  of  the  cough,  often  accrues,  especially  in  the 
advanced  period  of  the  disea'se,  by  removing  the  child  to  the  coun- 
try, or  to  another  locality. 

Severe  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia,  which  often  complicates  per- 
tussis, requires  the  treatment  which  is  elsewhere  recommended  for 
the  secondary  form  of  this  inflammation,  namely,  the  use  of  the 
oil-silk  jacket,  poultices,  counter-irritation,  and,  internally,  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia,  with  perhaps  a  tonic.  As  mild  bronchitis  is  present 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  oil-silk  jacket  is  useful 
even  before  the  inflammation  becomes  so  severe  as  to  constitute  a 
complication.  Clonic  convulsions,  which  we  have  seen  are  a  com- 
mon and  very  serious  complication,  should  be  treated  by  cold  to  the 
head,  a  warm  foot-bath,  and  laxatives  in  certain  cases.  The  medi- 
cine which,  in  my  opinion,  is  most  likely  to  control  the  spasmodic 
movements,  is  bromide  of  potassium.  The  mode  of  administering 
this  agent  will  be  sufficiently  explained  in  our  remarks,  relating 
to  the  treatment  of  eclampsia.  In  the  case  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  in  which  there  were  twenty  convulsions  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  the  patient,  two  years  and  four  months  old, 
recovered,  the  bromide  of  potassium  was  given  in  combination  with 
the  iodide.  The  dose  was  about  two  grains  of  each  every  two  or 
three  hours. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PAROTIDITIS. 

Ordinarily,  parotiditis,  or  parotitis,  or  mumps,  has  no  premo- 
nitory stage;  but  in  exceptional  cases,  languor  with  fever  pre- 
cedes the  disease  for  a  few  hours.  Mumps  commences  with  ten- 
derness in  the  parotid  region,  followed  soon  after  by  tumefaction. 
The  swelling  gradually  increases ;  it  fills  the  depression  under  the 
ear,  extends  forward  and  upward  upon  the  cheek,  and  downward  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  the  neck.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
in  case  of  symptomatic  parotiditis,  and  the  same  is  probably  true 
of  the  idiopathic  disease,  or  mumps  (Virchow),that  the  swelling  is 
due  to  inflammation  of  the  gland-ducts,  and  consequent  oedema  of 
the  interstitial  tissue.  The  inflammation  is  specific,  due  to  a  mate- 
ries  morbi  in  the  blood,  and  hence  its  decline  after  a  fixed  period. 
It  reaches  its  maximum  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day.  The 
most  prominent  point  at  this  time  is  immediately  underneath  the 
lobule  of  the  ear.  The  tumor,  which  is  firm  but  slightly  elastic, 
presses  outward  the  lobule.  In  most  cases  the  skin  preserves  its 
normal  appearance  over  the  swelling,  but  occasionally  it  presents 
a  faint  blush.  The  pressure  which  movements  of  the  jaw  produce 
on  the  gland  renders  mastication  and  even  talking  painful.  Febrile 
movement  more  or  less  intense  occurs,  lasting,  in  ordinary  cases, 
not  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  but  occasionally  it  is  more  pro- 
tracted. Vomiting  and  epistaxis  are  sometimes  present.  The 
swelling  having  attained  its  maximum  size,  remains  stationary  a 
short  time,  when  it  begins  to  decline,  and  by  the  sixth  to  tenth 
day  it  has  entirely  subsided. 

In  most  cases  parotiditis  is  double ;  it  commences  on  one  side, 

more  frequently  the  left  than  right,  and  in  from  one  to  four  days 

the  opposite  gland   is   involved.     In   those  exceptional  cases  in 

which  only  one  parotid  is  aftected,  the  opposite  gland  may  be  the 

seat  of  the  disease  at  some  subsequent  period.    It  has  been  estimated 

that  the  proportion  of  unilateral  to  double  mumps  is  as  one  to  ten. 

The  total  duration  of  this  disease  is  usually  from  eight  to  ten 
days;  in  the  mildest  cases  it  may  not  be  more  than  five  days. 
The  submaxillary  glands  are  often  involved  in  connection  with  the 
parotids,  and  sometimes  also  the  sublingual,  although,  from  their 
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small  size  and  concealed  position,  their  tumefaction  escapes  notice. 
Rarely  the  tonsils  are  also  tumefied.  Sometimes  free  perspiration 
occurs  at  the  commencement  of  convalescence. 

The  swelling  of  the  parotids  sometimes  abates  suddenly,  and  in 
the  male  the  testicle,  epididymis,  and  tunica  vaginalis  become 
inflamed ;  while  in  the  female,  the  mammary  glands,  ovaries,  or 
the  labia  majora,  are  the  seat  of  the  so-called  metastasis.  Occa- 
sionally these  inflammations,  which  are  less  frequent  in  young 
children  than  those  near  the  age  of  puberty,  when  the  sexual 
organs  are  becoming  more  developed,  occur  without  subsidence  of 
the  parotid  swelling.  They  cause  considerable  increase  in  the 
fever  and  constitutional  disturbance,  but  with  proper  treatment 
decline  in  six  to  eight  days,  pursuing  the  same  course  as  the  parotid 
inflammation. 

Nature. — Parotiditis  is  contagious.  It  is  rare  in  infancy  and 
after  the  middle  period  of  life,  occurring  chiefly  in  childhood, 
youth,  and  early  manhood.  An  incubative  period  of  about  twelve 
days  was  ascertained  by  me  in  cases  occurring  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum  of  this  city.  The  observations  of  others 
give  a  similar  result.  Parotiditis  is  a  blood  disease,  having  the 
local  manifestation  described  above,  and  which  is  our  only  means 
of  diagnosis. 

Diagnosis. — If  the  physician  has  seen  but  few  cases  of  mumps, 
there  is  danger  that  he  may  mistake  the  swelling  for  an  inflamed 
cervical  gland,  or  vice  versa^  but  an  inflamed  cervical  gland  presents 
to  the  finger  a  hardness  almost  like  that  of  cartilage,  and  it  is  cir- 
cumscribed or  round,  and  does  not  invest  the  ear.  These  charac- 
teristics contrast  with  the  elasticity,  seat,  and  shape  of  the  parotid 
swelling,  which  extends  forward  on  the  cheek,  and  sun'ounds  and 
elevates  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  Tumefaction  resulting  from  diph- 
theritic or  any  other  form  of  faucial  inflammation,  or  from  peri- 
ostitis aflFecting  the  root  of  the  posterior  molar,  may  be  detected  by 
examining  the  fauces  and  interior  of  the  mouth. 

Treatment. — ^This  is  very  simple.  Oakum  or  carded  wool  may 
be  bound  over  the  swelling,  and  the  surface  occasionally  rubbed 
with  sweet  oil.  Mild  laxative,  and  diaphoretic  drinks,  such  as 
bitartrate  of  potash  or  lemonade,  are  useful.  K  metastasis  occur, 
the  new  local  affection  should  receive  chief  attention.  It  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  occurred  independently  of 
the  mumps.  The  employment  of  irritants  over  the  parotid  in  order 
to  cause  a  return  of  the  inflammation  from  the  sexual  organ  to  this 
gland,  does  not  have  the  effect  desired,  and  is  injurious. 
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OTHER  GENERAL  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER    I. 


INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 


Iktermittbnt  fever  is  a  constitutional  disease,  due  to  a  specific 

c^use  emanating  from  the  soil.    It  spares  no  age.     Even  infants 

c^f  a  few  months  are  not  exempt  from  it,  and  it  is  said  that  a  preg- 

:i3ant  woman  affected  with  it  occasionally  observes  a  periodical 

"tj«mor  of  the  foetus.     Stokes,  of  Dublin,  recorded  such  a  case ;  and, 

siccording  to  Bouchut,  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  new-bom 

infants,  whose  mothers  were  affected,  had  not  only  the  characteristic 

"paroxysms,  but  also  enlarged  spleens,  showing  that  intra-uterine 

life  id  not  always  shielded  from  the  influence  of  the  specific  cause. 

It  is  not  fully  ascertained  whether  a  nursing  infant  may  contract 
intermittent  fever  by  lactation,  but  if  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  some- 
times communicated  to  the  foetus  through  the  maternal  circulation, 
it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  specific  principle  occasionally 
enters  the  milk  as  well  as  other  secretions.  I  have  frequently 
remarked  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  nursing  infants  whose 
mothers  were  affected,  and  in  one  instance  an  infant  at  the  breast, 
whose  mother  had  the  ague,  having  contracted  it  in  a  suburban 
village,  but  was  since  living  in  a  non-malarious  part  of  the  city, 
presented  evident  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Similar  observations 
by  Frank,  Burdel,  and  others,  do  not  indeed  fully  prove  the  com- 
municability  of  intermittent  fever  by  lactation,  but  render  it  highly 
probable. 

No  ascertained  facts  relating  to  intermittent  fever  in  children 
throw  any  light  upon  the  remarkable  and  much  discussed  observa- 
tions and  experiments  of  Prof.  Salisbury,  relating  to  the  etiology  of 
intermittent  fever.  Certainly,  if  the  cause  is  a  vegetable  cell  enter- 
ing the  blood  through  respiration,  it  sometimes  adheres  to  it  most 
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tenaciously,  and  is  probably  reproduced  in  it,  even  under  circum- 
stances favorable  for  its  elimination.  Thus,  at  one  of  my  cliniques 
at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  1871,  a  child  ten  years  old 
was  presented,  who  had  had  every  year  for  seven  years  attacks  of 
intermittent  fever.  The  disease  was  contracted  at  the  age  of  three 
years  in  Harlem,  and  the  subsequent  residence  of  the  family  had 
been  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  there  was  no  malaria. 

Symptoms. — In  infancy,  and  especially  prior  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
months,  the  symptoms  differ  in  certain  respects  from  those  which 
characterize  the  disease  in  the  adult,  and  are  universally  known. 
In  childhood  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  in  the  adult,  and 
need  not,  therefore,  be  described  in  this  connection. 

In  the  nursing  infant  the  type  is  ordinarily  quotidian,  but  now 
and  then  tertian.  Advancing  beyond  the  age  of  eighteen  months, 
we  meet  more  and  more  cases  of  the  tertian  type,  and  in  childhood 
it  is  the  common  form.  I  have  known  the  quotidian  in  the  infant, 
when  cured,  to  reappear  a  few  weeks  after  as  a  tertian,  but  ordi- 
narily it  remains  quotidian  unless  the  patient  has  reached  the  age 
at  which  the  tertian  type  predominates. 

The  paroxysm  in  the  young  infant  presents  three  stages,  as  in  the 
adult,  but  while  the  second,  or  febrile,  is  well  marked,  the  first  and 
third  are  much  less  pronounced.  The  patient  does  not  shake  (ex- 
ceptionally one  does  even  within  the  first  year)  in  the  firet  stage, 
but  a  slight  tremor  may  or  may  not  be  observed.  The  countenance 
presents  a  sunken  appearance;  the  lips  and  fingers  are  livid,  while 
portions  of  the  surface  not  livid  are  pallid,  with  the  goose-flesh  ap- 
pearance, which  is,  however,  less  marked  than  in  children  of  a  more 
advanced  age.  The  blood  leaves  the  surface,  which  consequently 
shrinks,  while  it  accumulates  in  the  veins  and  internal  organs ;  the 
pulse  is  feeble,  and  readily  compressed ;  the  surface  grows  cool  from 
the  diminished  supply  of  blood,  but  the  breath  is  warm,  and  the 
internal  temperature,  so  far  from  being  reduced,  is  elevated  two  or 
three  degrees.  The  parents  may  be  alarmed  at  the  sudden  sinking 
of  the  vital  powers,  and  seek  medical  advice,  but  in  other  instances 
the  first  stage  is  so  slight  that  it  passes  unperceived  till  they  have 
been  taught  to  watch  for  it,  and  the  second  stage  first  attracts 
attention. 

In  the  second  or  febrile  stage,  which  immediately  succeeds,  the 
pulse  becomes  full  and  rapid,  120  to  130  or  140  beats  per  minute, 
and  the  external  as  well  as  internal  temperature  is  elevated  as  in 
few  other  diseases  (104^-108°).  The  face  is  flushed,  surface  dry,  and 
head  painful,  as  evinced  by  the  features.   This  stage  lasts  about  two 
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hours  or  somewhat  longer.   The  third  stage,  or  that  of  perspiration, 
succeeds,  which  terminates  the  suftering  of  the  patient  till  the  fol- 
lowing paroxysm.    In  infancy  the  perspiration  is  not  abundant,  and 
in  the  first  half  of  this  period  is  nearly  absent.     In  the  interval  of 
the  paroxysms  the  patient  appears  well,  except  a  degree  of  languor. 
During  the  cold  stage,  passive  congestion  of  the  internal  organs 
occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  the  circulation  is  equalized 
during  the  reaction  of  the  second  stage.    The  spleen,  whose  cap- 
sule is  distensible,  soon  enlarges  in  many  patients,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  the  frequent  congestions,  constituting  the  "  ague  cake." 
This  enlargement  is  more  common  in  children  than  adults.     Since 
my  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  this  subject,  I  have 
been  able  to  feel  the  enlarged  spleen,  by  examination  throligh  the 
abdominal  walls,  in  about  half  of  the  cases  under  the  age  of  ten 
years.    The  organ  returns  to  the  normal  size  after  the  ague  is  cured. 
From  the  intimate  relation  of  the  spleen  to  the  composition  of  the 
blood,  it  is  evident  that  the  character  of  this  fluid  must  be  affected 
if  intermittent  fever  be  protracted.     The  blood  becomes  more  and 
more  impoverished,  and  a  state  of  decided  hydrsemia  supervenes. 
A  few  weeks'  continuance  of  the  ague  suflices  to  produce  decided 
pallor  of  the  features,  and  surface  generally,  and  as  all  watery  blood 
is  prone  to  transudation,  such  patients  not  infrequently  present 
more  or  less  oedema  of  the  face,  ankles,  and  other  parts.     Some- 
times, also,  especially  under  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances, 
purpuric  spots  (purpura  hfemorrhagica)  appear  under  the  skin, 
affording  additional  proof  of  the  change  which  the  blood  has  un- 
dergone. 

Intermittent  fever  in  children,  if  proper  remedial  measures  are 
employed  at  an  early  period,  is  ordinarily  not  dangerous,  and  is 
quite  amenable  to  treatment;  but  that  comparatively  infrequent 
and  fatal  form  of  it,  designated  the  pernicious,  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  children  than  adults.     In  'New  York  city,  where  the 
type  of  malarial  diseases  is  mild,  I  have  never  met  a  case  of  perni- 
cious intermittent  in  the  adult,  but  I  can  recall  to  mind  such  cases 
in  children,  two  of  them  fatal.     This  form  of  the  fever  occurs  in  a 
smaller  proportionate  number  of  cases  in  infancy  than  in  child- 
hood, probably  because  the  cold  stage  is  less  pronounced.    In  the 
pernicious  ague,  the  system  is  overpowered — it  does  not  react  in  a 
degree  commensurate  with  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  The  patient 
enters  the  paroxysm,  becomes  stupid,  and,  if  not  relieved  by  prompt 
and  efficient  measures,  enters  into  a  fatal  coma.     A  type  of  the  dis- 
ease, therefore,  which  would  not  be  pernicious  in  a  robust  individual. 
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may  be  such  in  one  of  a  broken-down  constitution  and  feeble  reac- 
tive power.  In  most  cases  occurring  in  children  the  coma  is  pre- 
ceded by  eclampsia,  which  is  apt  to  be  general  and  protracted.  A 
nice  discrimination  would  no  doubt  exclude  from  the  list  of  the 
pernicious  affection  certain  of  those  cases  in  which  coma  succeeded 
clonic  convulsions,  for  convulsions  occurring  from  other  causes  fre- 
quently end  in  coma,  and  in  all  probability  eclampsia  complicating 
intermittent  fever  has,  in  many  instances,  additional  and  distinct 
causes  quite  as  potent  as  the  malarial  poison  or  state.  But  practi- 
cally this  discrimination  would  subserve  no  useful  purpose.  It  is 
better  to  consider  as  pernicious  all  those  cases  in  which  alarming 
prostration  and  stupor  supervene  in  the  paroxysm,  requiring  ener- 
getic measures  to  produce  reaction  and  consciousness,  whether  con- 
vulsions have  occurred  or  not. 

Protracted  intermittent  fever  in  the  adult  occasionally  produces 
waxy  degeneration  of  organs,  and  also  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
pigmentary  matter  in  the  blood  (melansemia).  In  children  both 
these  results  are  more  rare. 

Treatment. — The  same  mode  of  treatment  is  required  for  chil- 
dren as  for  adults,  namely,  the  employment  of  the  alkaline  prin- 
ciples of  cinchona.  The  sulphates  of  quinia  and  cinchonia  are 
most  frequently  prescribed.  From  observations  made  in  the  class 
of  children's  diseases  in  the  out-door  department  at  Bellevue,  two 
grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  seem  to  have  about  the  effect  of 
three  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia  in  the  treatment  of  ague. 
They  may  be  given  in  the  same  manner,  both  requiring  an  acid  for 
solution,  but  it  is  impossible  to  disguise  their  intense  bittemesa. 
The  vehicle  which  I  prefer  for  their  administration  is  the  syrup 
of  raspberry,  which,  though  not  oflficinal,  is  easily  obtained.  The 
following  formula  is  for  a  child  of  three  years: — 

B.  Qui.  sulpbat.  gr.  xij. 

Acid,  sulphur,  dilut.  gtt.  xviij. 
Syr.  rubi.  idaei  Sjss.    Misce. 

One  teaapoonful  three  times  daily.  The  first  dose  should  be  ad- 
ministered immediately  after  the  fever  abates.  In  this  climate 
two  or  three  days  suffice  to  cure  the  disease,  after  which  one  dose 
daily  should  be  administered  for  a  week,  and  then  every  second  day 
for  two  or  three  weeks  longer. 

If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  administering  the  medicine 
on  account  of  its  bitterness,  the  drag^es  may  be  employed,  if  the 
child  is  old  enough  to  swallow  them,  or  the  tannate  of  quinine. 
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The  tannate  may  be  administered  by  substituting  tannic  acid  for 
the  sulphuric.  One  grain  of  tannic  acid  is  sufficient  to  form  a 
tannate  with  four  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinise.  The  tannate, 
however,  is  not  as  reliable  as  the  sulphate,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
administer  it  in  a  somewhat  larger  dose. 


CHAPTER  II. 


REMITTENT  FEVER. 


If  a  physician  were  to  consult  the  standard  treatises  on  diseases 
of  children  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  remittent  fever,  he 
would  rise  from  the  perusal  with  no  clear  idea  of  it.  One  tells  us 
that  the  remittent  fever  of  children  is  identical  with  typhoid  fever 
of  adults;  another,  that  it  is  a  gastro-intestinal  inflammation;  and, 
finally,  Hillier  believes  that  there  is  properly  no  such  disease,  and 
that  the  term  should  be  dropped  from  the  nosology  of  children. 
There  is,  however,  a  remittent  fever  of  children  as  well  as  adults, 
and  much  of  the  confusion  which  exists  in  reference  to  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  writers  have  not  kept  in  view  what  constitutes  a 
fever. 

Febrile  action  which  has  a  local  cause  is  not  an  essential  fever, 
and  should  not  be  described  as  such.  It  happens  that  in  children 
a  symptomatic  remittent  fever  arises  from  a  variety  of  local  causes, 
as  dentition,  intestinal  worms,  subacute  gastro-intestinal  inflam- 
mation, etc.  But  all  such  cases  should  be  excluded  from  our  con- 
sideration of  remittent  fever,  as  clearly  as  we  distinguish  the  con- 
tinued fever  of  pneumonia  or  bronchitis  from  that  of  typhus  or 
typhoid. 

There  is  an  essential  remittent  fever  of  children  due  to  malaria. 
The  same  conditions  which  produce  intermittent  fever,  do,  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  produce  a  fever  which  does  not  in- 
termit, but  continues  with  more  or  less  pronounced  exacerbations 
a  certain  number  of  days,  when  it  ceases  or  becomes  intermittent. 
Cases,  too,  are  not  infrequent  in  localities  not  malarious,  of  a  remit- 
tent fever,  occurring  more  frequently  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
than  in  other  seasons.  Some  of  these  cases  are  perhaps  a  mild  type 
of  typhus,  but  in  most  instances  the  conditions  do  not  appear  to  be 
present  which  ordinarily  give  rise  to  typhus,  and  they  do  not  occur 
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m  connection  with  cases  of  typhus  in  adults.     The  cause,  though 
obscure,  is  apparently  atmospheric. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  remittent  fever  vary  in  diiferent  cases.  The 
exacerbations  and  remissions  are  more  pronounced  in  some  than 
others.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  fever  is  due  to  paludal 
emanations,  and  occurs  in  connection  with  cases  of  the  intermittent, 
the  febrile  movement  may  be  almost  uniform,  slight  exacerbations 
occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  In  other  cases  the  exacer- 
bations and  remissions  are  pronounced,  the  febrile  excitement 
abating  in  a  perspiration.  Occasionally  the  fever  is  higher  on  each 
second  day.  Cephalalgia  is  common,  and  in  severe  cases  delirium 
and  stupor  are  not  infrequent.  There  may  be  distinct  remissions  in 
the  beginning,  and  afterwards,  for  a  few  days,  the  fever  be  pretty 
uniform,  when  it  again  remits  or  ceases.  The  tongue  is  covered 
with  a  light  fur.  Thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  a  tendency  to  constipa- 
tion, scanty  and  high-colored  urine,  containing  perhaps  urates,  and 
a  cough  due  to  mild  bronchitis,  are  common  symptoms. 

When  remittent  fever  is  due  to  marsh  emanations,  the  same  ana- 
tomical characters  are  doubtless  present  as  in  the  adult,  namely, 
blood  containing  more  or  less  pigmentary  matter,  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  bronzing  of  the  spleen,  and,  in  severe  cases,  of  the  liver, 
and  sometimes  of  the  brain. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  is  not  always  easy.  On  the  one  hand,  local  diseases 
with  symptomatic  remittent  fever  are  to  be  excluded,  and,  on  the 
other,  typhus  and  typhoid.  The  discrimination  of  it  from  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers  is  practically  of  little  moment,  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  it 
and  the  local  diseases.  I  have  known  one  of  the  acutest  diagnos- 
ticians and  most  eminent  physicians  of  New  York  mistake  incipi- 
ent meningitis  for  it,  a  mistake  indeed  not  uncommon.  The  points 
involved  in  a  differential  diagnosis  will  be  considered  in  our  descrip- 
tions of  the  local  diseases. 

Treatment. — ^If  we  have  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination 
that  the  fever  is  remittent,  and  not  symptomatic  but  essential,  there 
is  one  remedy  which  is  required  in  nearly  all  cases,  namely,  quinia, 
or  its  equivalent,  cinchonia.  Mild  febrifuge  medicines,with  light 
diet,  may  be  first  employed  in  sthenic  cases,  in  which  the  pulse  is 
full  and  strong,  and  the  quinia  given  when  the  fever  has  somewhat 
abated.  The  diet  should  be  bland  but  nutritious,  and  the  bowels 
be  kept  regularly  open  by  citrate  of  magnesia  or  other  mild  ape- 
rient.   Bromide  of  potassium  or  hydrate  of  chloral  may  be  occa- 
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sionally  employed  as  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid 
fever,  to  produce  quietude  or  sleep,  in  cases  attended  by  delirium 
or  insomnia.  A  warm  mustard  foot-bath,  and  cool  applications  to 
the  head,  are  useful  in  such  cases. 


CHAPTER    III. 


TYPHOID  FEVER. 


Typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  occur  in  children,  but  the  former  is 
mild  and  infrequent,  rarely  occurring  except  when  adults  of  the 
same  household  are  affected.  It  requires  little  treatment,  except 
good  nursing.  Typhoid  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  infrequent 
in  children,  and,  as  it  presents  certain  peculiarities  prior  to  the  age 
of  puberty,  it  is  proper  to  describe  it  in  this  connection.  This  dis- 
ease is  much  less  frequent  in  infancy  than  in  childhood,  and  in  the 
first  half  of  infancy  is  believed  to  be  rare.  Still,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  cases  in  the  first  years  of  life  are  not  diagnosticated, 
being  mistaken  for  subacute  and  protracted  entero-colitis.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  more  common  in  the  infant  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Its  period  of  greatest  frequency  in  children  is  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve  years. 

Causes. — ^It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  typhoid  fever  is 
mildly  contagious,  and  that  its  specific  principle  abounds  largely 
in  the  dejections  and  excretions  of  the  patient.     It  is  uncertain 
whether  it  is  communicable  by  the  breath  of  the  patient,  or  exha- 
lations from  his  surface.    If  it  is,  it  is  slightly  so,  while  numerous 
observations  demonstrate  its  communicability  through  the  use  of 
night-stools  or  privies  which  contain  the  evacuations.      There  is 
little  doubt  also  that  typhoid  fever  originates  de  novOy  caused  by  the 
miasm  produced  by  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter.    Nume- 
rous eases  have  been  observed  in  which  it  originated  from  defective 
sewerage,  or  decaying  vegetables  in  cellars,  in  localities  in  which  no 
case  had  previously  been  observed.     The  germs  of  the  disease  may 
not  only  be  received  into  the  system  by  inspiration,  but  also  through 
the  stomach,  for  the  use  of  well-water  which  contains  the  drainage 
of  sewers  has  repeatedly  been  known  to  cause  it.     Boys  are  more 
frequently  attacked  than  girls,  according  to  some  statistics  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one.     Deterioration  of  the  health  from  gene- 
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ral  causes  increases  the  liability  to  be  attacked.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  having  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  heart  disease,  and  probably 
certain  other  visceral  lesions,  are  more  apt  to  escape  than  those  in 
health. 

Anatomical  Characters. — As  typhoid  fever  is  a  constitutional 
disease,  we  would  expect  to  find  early  and  important  changes  in 
the  blood.  No  alteration,  however,  has  been  discovered  in  this 
fluid  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever.  The  amount  of  fibrin  is  diminished 
as  in  most  of  the  essential  fevers,  and  its  coagulation  is  feeble, 
forming,  when  the  blood  stands,  soft,  small  and  dark  clots.  When 
the  fever  has  continued  for  some  time,  a  state  of  anremia  more  or 
less  decided  supervenes,  in  which  the  amount  of  albumen  and  blood 
corpuscles  is  diminished.  Although  there  are  often  decided  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  nervous  system,  no  constant  changes  have 
been  discovered  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  The  changes  observed 
in  them  when  death  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever 
have  been  for  the  most  part  due  to  other  causes.  It  is  diflferent 
with  the  respiratory  system.  After  the  first  week  of  typhoid  fever 
bronchitis  is  almost  as  constant  as  inflammation  of  the  fauces  in 
scarlet  fever,  and  accordingly  we  find  in  fatal  cases  redness  and 
thickening  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  which  is  covered 
with  a  viscid  and  ordinarily  scanty  secretion.  Hypostatic  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  with  more  or  less  oedema,  and  in  severe  and 
enfeebled  cases  hypostatic  pneumonia,  are  not  uncommon.  In  the 
bronchitis  and  state  of  feebleness  we  have  the  causes  of  pulmonary 
collapse,  and  this  lesion  is  not  infrequent  over  limited  portions  of 
the  lungs,  especially  if  the  bronchitis  is  unusually  severe. 

The  lesions  occurring  in  the  digestive  system  are  important. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  more  or  less  in- 
jected, and  at  an  early  period,  even  by  the  second  or  third  day,  the 
patches  of  Peyer,  solitary  glands,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mesen- 
teric, begin  to  enlarge.  It  has  been  stated  by  high  authorities  that 
the  enlargement  is  due  to  infiltration  with  a  peculiar  substance, 
which  has  been  termed  the  typhous  material.  I  have  made  micro- 
scopic examination  of  these  glands  in  typhoid  fever  of  the  adult, 
and  have  found  a  notable  increase  of  the  small  round  granular 
cells  of  which  these  glands  are  composed.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
doubt  that  the  enlargement  is  due  mainly  to  hyperplasia  of  the 
cellular  elements  of  the  glands,  though  there  is  probably  infiltra- 
tion to  a  certain  extqnt  of  inflammatory  products  between  the  cells. 
The  mucous  membrane  over  the  glands  undergoes  inflammatory 
thickening  and  softening.    In  the  adult,  sloughing  of  this  mem- 
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brane  is  frequent,  with  the  disintegration  of  the  glands  and  their 
elimination  into  the  intestines,  producing  ulcers,  small  and  circular, 
corresponding  with  the  site  of  the  solitary  glands,  large  and  oval 
or  irregular,  corresponding  with  the  site  of  the  agminate.  Disin- 
tegration of  these  glands  and  the  formation  of  ulcers  are  less  fre- 
quent in  children  than  adults.  In  the  adult,  who  recovers,  the 
mesenteric  glands,  and  those  of  the  solitary  and  agminate  which 
are  not  destroyed,  return  to  their  normal  state  by  fatty  degene- 
ration, liquefaction  and  absorption  of  the  redundant  cells.  In  the 
child  this  is  the  common  result,  instead  of  sloughing  and  disinte- 
gration, as  regards  both  the  solitary  and  agminate  glands,  and 
uniform  result  as  regards  the  mesenteric,  and  I  may  add  bronchial 
glands,  which  are  also  in  a  state  of  hyperplasia.  The  absence  of 
ulceration  or  its  slight  extent  aifords  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
intestinal  perforation  is  very  rare  in  children. 

The  spleen  gradually  enlarges,  often  to  twice  the  normal  size,  has 
a  dark  red  color,  and  is  softened.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  pos- 
sesses great  diagnostic  value  in  those  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis 
is  obscure.  For  while  very  similar  intestinal  lesions  may  occur 
in  chronic  entero-colitis,  the  coexistence  of  these  lesions  with  the 
splenic  enlargement  and  softening  shows  the  constitutional  nature 
of  the  affection. 

In  cases  which  are  severe,  and  presenting  a  decidedly  adynamic 
type,  the  muscles  become  soft  and  flabby,  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  feeble,  more  or  less  passive  congestion  of  the  viscera  is  the 
result.  In  such  cases  congestion  of  the  kidneys  and  albuminuria  are 
not  infrequent. 

Symptoms. — Typhoid  fever  has  a  prodromic  stage  of  a  few  days, 
sometimes  of  a  week  or  more,  in  which  the  child  appears  languid, 
indisposed  to  play,  and  has  little  appetite,  but  complains  of  no  pain 
unless  occasional  slight  headache,  and  has  no  symptom  which  would 
lead  the  friends  or  even  physicians  to  suspect  the  grave  nature  of 
the  disease  which  impended.    By  and  by  a  slight  fever  occurs. 

The  febrile  movement,  which  gradually  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced, ren^^its,  but  does  not  cease  in  the  morning,  and  has  even- 
ing exacerbations.  After  the  first  week  of  fever  the  remissions  are 
less  marked,  but  the  fever  is  not  uniform  at  any  period  in  its  course. 
Hence  some  of  our  ablest  writers  on  diseases  of  children  continue 
to  designate  typhoid  fever  of  children  remittent  fever,  fully  aware 
of  its  identity  with  typhoid  fever  of  the  adult.  As  the  case  advances, 

the  appetite  fails,  all  solid  food  being  refused,  and  liquid  food  being 

taken  more  from  thirst  than  hunger.     The  tongue  in  the  first  week 
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is  covered  with  a  light  moist  fur,  and  in  some  patients  throughout 
the  course  of  the  disease,  but  in  others  having  a  graver  type  of  the 
fever  the  tongue  after  the  first  week  is  dry  and  brown.  During 
the  prodromic  period,  and  in  the  first  week,  the  bowels  act  regu- 
larly, or  are  slightly  relaxed,  and  they  are  readily  affected  by  pur- 
gative medicines.  After  the  first  week  there  is  in  most  children  a 
tendency  to  diarrhoea,  which  requires  now  and  then  the  use  of 
astringents,  the  stools  being  watery  and  brown,  or  dark  yellow. 
The  abdominal  walls  are  seldom  retracted,  but  prominent,  especially 
after  the  first  week,  in  consequence  of  meteorism  which  is  present 
in  children  as  well  as  adults.  Sometimes  there  is  apparent  tender- 
ness, when  pressure  is  made  over  the  right  iliac  region,  but  this 
must  not  be  confounded  with  hypersesthesia,  which  is  common  in 
the  commencement  of  febrile  diseases  in  children,  and  which  is 
observed  especially  upon  the  abdomen,  chest,  and  inner  part  of  the 
thighs. 

The  respiration  in  the  first  week  is  slightly  accelerated,  as  it  is 
in  all  febrile  diseases.  In  the  second  week,  and  subsequently  when 
bronchitis  is  developed,  the  respiration  is  ordinarily  more  accele- 
rated, though  not  in  a  marked  degree,  unless  in  those  exceptional 
instances  in  which  there  is  an  abundant  collection  of  mucus  in  the 
smaller  bronchial  tubes.  A  cough  is  always  present,  dependent  on 
the  bronchitis,  and  varying  in  character  according  to  the  degree 
and  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  first  days  of  the  fever  it  is 
infrequent,  and  hacking ;  at  a  later  stage  it  is  more  frequent,  and 
not  so  dry,  though  in  cases  of  ordinary  severity  the  amount  of  ex- 
pectoration is  inconsiderable.  Hypostatic  congestion,  cedema,  hypo- 
static pneumonia,  splenization,  or  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls, 
and  collapse,  which  may  and  some  of  which  not  infrequently  do 
occur  in  the  advanced  disease,  increase  more  or  less  the  frequency 
of  the  respiration  and  the  cough,  and  modify  the  physical  signs. 

The  pulse  in  the  first  week,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  from  100  to 
110  or  115.  It  gradually  becomes  more  accelerated,  numbering  in 
the  second  week  120  or  more ;  in  grave  cases  even  160.  The  more 
frequent  the  pulse,  the  greater  the  danger  and  more  unfavorable 
the  prognosis.  During  the  exacerbations  the  number  of  pulsations 
per  minute  is  15  or  20  more  than  in  the  remissions.  The  change 
in  temperature  corresponds  with  that  of  the  pulse,  being  from  1^ 
to  2°  higher  in  the  exacerbation  than  remission.  The  extremes  of 
temperature  in  cases  of  ordinary  severity  are  about  101°  and  104°. 
A  temperature  above  105®  shows  a  grave,  probably  a  malignant, 
type  of  the  disease,  or  else  a  serious  complication. 
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There  is  great  variation  as  regards  the  symptoms  referable  to  the 
nervous  system.  Headache  is  common  in  the  prodromic  and  initial 
stages,  after  which  it  ceases.  A  few  are  delirious  even  from  an 
early  period,  screaming  loudly,  or  muttering  incoherently,  but  the 
majority  are  quiet,  having,  indeed,  a  degree  of  mental  dulness,  but 
being  able  to  appreciate  questions  when  aroused,  and  answering 
correctly.  Subsultus  tendinum  and  carphologia,  which  some  ex- 
hibit, show  that  there  is  profound  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system.  Epistaxis  occurs  occasionally  in  the  first  week  as  in  the 
adult,  but  is  not  abundant. 

The  rose-colored  eruption  appears  in  children  as  well  as  adults 
between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  days,  but  is  more  frequently  absent 
in  the  former  than  latter,  sometimes  the  number  of  spots  is  less 
than  half  a  dozen.  Sudamina  are  common  in  the  second  and  third 
weeks,  and  perspirations  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  course  of 
the  fever,  but  without  amelioration  of  symptoms.  More  or  less 
deafness  is  common,  being  in  most  instances  a  purely  nervous 
symptom,  without,  therefore,  any  structural  change  in  the  ear,  but 
it  is  possible,  as  has  been  suggested  by  certain  writers,  that  it 
sometimes  results  from  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  or  external  meatus,  or  to  a  Weakened  and  flabby  state  of  the 
muscles  of  the  ear. 

The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  is  not  uniform;  while  mild  cases 
may  end  in  two  weeks,  those  of  a  severer  type  continue  three  or 
even  four,  the  patient  becoming  progressively  more  emaciated  and 
feeble.  In  protracted  and  severe  cases  his  condition  seems  very 
unpromising  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  clinical  history  of  the 
fever.  Pale,  emaciated,  and  feeble,  probably  passing  his  evacua- 
tions in  bed,  taking  little  notice  of  objects  around  him,  he  presents, 
at  the  close  of  the  third  week,  an  appearance  of  helplessness,  not- 
withstanding the  best  of  nursing,  and  the  constant  employment  of 
sustaining  measures,  which  is  truly  discouraging. 

Complications. — The  chief  complications  of  typhoid  fever  are 
broncho-pneumonia,  already  sufliciently  described,  enteritis,  intes- 
tinal hemorrhage,  peritonitis,  otitis,  parotiditis,  and  muguet.     In 
one  instance  I  lost  a  patient  about  ten  years  old,  in  whom  the  fever 
had  nearly  terminated,  by  the  sudden  accession  of  croup.     There 
ie,  as  we  have  seen,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  degree  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  and  of  the  intestines 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  patches  of  Peyer.     It  is  easy  to 
understand  how,  under  circumstances  which  may  arise  in  the  fever 
favorable  to  the  development  of  mucous  inflammations,  the  bron- 
18 
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chitis  and  enteritis  may  so  increase  as  to  constitute  complications. 
They  are  the  most  frequent  of  the  serious  complications. 

Intestinal  hemorrhage  is  an  occasional  complication.  Hillier 
met  four  cases  in  thirty  of  the  fever.  It  indicates  the  presence  of 
ulcers  upon  the  surface  of  the  intestines.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  the  complications.  Some,  in  whom  it  has  occurred, 
recover,  but  others  die.  Otitis,  commencing  with  pain,  and  pro- 
.  ducing  a  discharge  which  may  continue  for  weeks,  is  not  rare, 
though  less  frequent  than  in  scarlet  fever.  The  otitis  is  commonly 
external,  but  it  may,  in  scrofulous  subjects,  extend  to  the  middle 
ear. 

Intestinal  perforation  is  more  rai^e  in  children  than  in  adults,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  statement  already  made,  that  intestinal 
ulceration  is  less  frequent  and  extensive  in  them.^  Statistics  show 
that  perforation  occurs  only  once  in  232  cases.  Therefore,  as  per- 
foration is  the  common  cause  of  peritonitis  in  this  disease,  this 
inflammation  is  a  rare  complication.  Peritonitis  may,  however, 
occur  in  typhoid  fever  without  perforation.  In  one  such  case  (an 
adult)  in  the  fever  wards  attached  to  Charity  Hospital,  local  peri- 
tonitis with  fibrinous  exudation  occurred  opposite  two  ulcerated 
patches  of  Peyer,  the  ulcers  extefiding  nearly  to  the  peritoneum, 
but  not  perforating.  The  lesions  observed  in  this  case  throw  light 
on  those  cases  of  peritonitis  complicating  typhoid  fever  which 
recover,  the  cause  of  which  has  received  a  different  explanation. 

In  advanced  and  greatly  debilitated  cases,  thrush  sometimes 
appears  in  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  upon  the  fauces.  It  is 
always  an  unfavorable  prognostic  symptom  in  children  suffering 
from  chronic  or  protracted  disease.  Parotiditis  is  also  a  rare  com- 
plication. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  more  difficult  in  children  than  in  adults,  and 
the  younger  the  child  the  greater  the  difficulty.  In  infants  pro- 
tracted entero-colitis,  with  febrile  action  and  dry  furred  tongue, 
cannot  in  certain  cases  be  positively  diagnosticated  from  typhoid 
fever  by  the  symptoms  and  clinical  history.  Typhoid  fever  is 
believed,  however,  to  be  rare  at  this  age.  When,  however,  as  now 
and  then  happens,  a  young  child  presents  the  symptoms  character- 
istic of  protracted  subacute  entero-colitis,  or  typhoid  fever,  and 
older  members  of  the  household  have  the  fever,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  case  is  one  of  the  latter  disease,  and  it  should  be  treated 
accordingly. 

Even  in  older  children  typhoid  fever  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
simple  subacute  enteritis,  or  entero-colitis,  or  vice  versd.    The  fol- 
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lowing  facts  aid  in  the  difterential  diagnosis.  In  typhoid  fever 
there  is  total  loss  of  appetite,  while  in  the  subacute  intestinal  inflam- 
mation food  is  not  entirely  refused.  Diarrhoea  commences  early 
in  the  inflammation,  while  in  the  fever  it  is  not  ordinarily  till  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days.  The  tenderness  of  the  fever  is  either  not 
appreciable,  or  it  is  located  in  the  right  iliac  region ;  in  the  other 
disease  it  is  general  over  the  abdomen,  or  located  in  the  umbilical 
region.  In  typhoid  fever  there  is  bronchitis  with  a  cough  which 
is  absent  in  the  inflammation.  In  typhoid  fever  there  are  certain 
other  symptoms,  more  or  fewer  of  which  are  present  in  most  cases, 
and  which  do  not  occur  in  the  intestinal  diseases,  except  as  a  coinci- 
dence. For  example,  headache,  epistaxis,  stupor,  delirium,  and 
perhaps  the  rose-colored  spots. 

Typhoid  fever  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitis,  during  the  first 
week,  but  in  meningitis  there  is  more  constipation,  irritability  of 
stomach,  and  less  elevation  of  temperature;  moreover,  in  menin- 
gitis, at  a  comparatively  early  stage,  we  are  able  to  detect  patches 
of  congestion  of  the  features  coming  and  disappearing  suddenly; 
slight  inequality  of  the  pupils,  or  their  oscillation  when  the  light  is 
uniform ;  signs  which  are  lacking  in  typhoid  fever.  In  a  doubtful 
case  the  ophthalmoscope  might  be  employed,  which  in  meningitis 
discloses  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  oedema,  etc.,  ana- 
tomical changes  which  do  not  pertain  to  typhoid  fever. 

The  difierential  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  and  acute  tuberculosis 
may  be  made  by  attention  to  the  following  points.  In  tuberculosis 
there  is  cough,  with  some  acceleration  of  respiration  from  the  first, 
without  epistaxis,  stupor,  or  other  nervous  symptoms,  and  without 
the  abdominal  symptoms  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  fever. 

Duration. — ^The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  varies  from  two  to 
about  four  weeks,  and  complications  which  may  arise  greatly  retard 
convalescence.  Recovery  from  a  severe  and  protracted  attack  is 
slow,  several  weeks  or  even  months  elapsing  before  complete  resto- 
ration to  health.  A  tendency  to  diarrhcea  may  continue  several 
weeks  after  the  fever  proper  ceases,  necessitating  a  rigid  oversight 
of  the  diet,  and  the  occasional  employment  of  astringents. 

Prognosis. — A  much  larger  percentage  of  children  recover  than 
of  adults.  Although  there  is  great  emaciation  with  loss  of  strength, 
recovery  may  be  confidently  predicted,  provided  no  serious  compli- 
cation occurs.  In  the  fatal  cases  which  I  have  met,  the  unfavorable 
result  occurred  as  a  rule  from  the  complications,  rather  than  directly 
from  the  fever.  Tlie  condition  in  which  severe  typhoid  fever  leaves 
a  patient  is  favorable  to  the  development  of  tubercles,  and  now  and 
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then  they  occur,  disappointing  our  expectations  and  prediction  of 
recovery. 

Treatment. — As  typhoid  fever  is  self-limited,  the  treatment  re- 
quired in  ordinary  cases  is  simple.  It  should  be  of  a  sustaining 
nature,  both  as  regards  diet  and  medicinal  agents,  and  any  untoward 
symptoms  should  be'  promptly  met  by  appropriate  measures.  The 
food  should  be  in  the  liquid  form ;  solid  food  is,  indeed,  in  most 
cases,  refused.  Beef-tea,  milk,  rice  or  barley-water,  with  milk,  may 
be  allowed  from  the  first.  Mild  cases  require  no  stimulants,  still 
the  moderate  use  of  wine  is  not  contraindicated  in  such  cases,  and 
may  be  allowed  at  an  early  period.  In  grave  cases,  characterized 
by  a  dry  and  furred  tongue,  and  quick  and  compressible  pulse,  milk- 
punch  or  wine-whey  should  be  employed  in  suitable  quantity  at 
regular  intervals. 

When  the  fever  is  mild  and  pursuing  its  normal  course,  a  simple 
febrifuge  may  be  employed,  as  spts.  setheris  nitrosi,  with  syrup  of 
ipecacuanha. 

^.  Spts.  Aether,  nit.  gij ; 
Syr.  ipecac.  3iij ; 
Syr.  simplic.  gjss-     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  three  hours  to  a  child  of  six  years. 

If  the  fever  has  distinct  evening  exacerbations,  quinine  is  indi- 
cated as  an  antiperiodic,  and  in  cases  of  an  asthenic  type,  it  may  be 
employed  in  smaller  doses  as  a  tonic.  In  either  of  those  conditions 
it  will  be  found  useful.  In  cases  attended  with  great  restlessness 
or  delirium,  an  appropriate  dose  of  bromide  of  potassium  or  hydrate 
of  chloral  at  night,  will  procure  rest,  and  be  followed  by  no  unfa- 
vorable result.  I  prefer  the  hydrate  of  chloral  given  in  a  small 
dose.  A  single  dose  of  two  or  three  grains  of  this  agent  will  gene- 
rally be  suflicient.  For  the  diarrhoea,  I  ordinarily  prescribe  pare- 
goric, with  half  its  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  of  catechu  in  chalk 
mixture.  The  state  of  anaemia  which  is  present  in  the  advanced 
disease  and  in  convalescence  requires  the  employment  of  iron.  The 
citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  will,  under  such  circumstances,  be  found 
useful. 
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ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 


Rheumatism  is  a  constitutional  disease  with  a  local  manifesta- 
tion, namely,  an  inflammation  of  the  sero-fibrous  tissues  chiefly  in 
and  around  the  articulations,  but  occasionally  in  other  parts.     It 
is  less  frequent  prior  to  puberty  than  in  the  years  succeeding  it; 
still,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  children  after  the  fifth  year.    Under 
this  age  it  is  comparatively  rare,  but  is,  probably,  not  so  infrequent 
as  is  commonly  supposed.    For  while  in  the  adult  the  diagnosis  of 
rheumatism  is  easy,  in  children  this  disease  is  likely  to  be  over- 
looked, if,  as  is  true  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  early  life,  the 
swelling  and  redness  of  the  aflfected  joints  are  slight,  and  only  a 
few  joints  are  inflamed.     If  there  is  cardiac  inflammation,  the 
articular  affection  may  be  nearly  absent,  thus  rendering  the  diag- 
nosis more  obscure.     That  rheumatism  is  not  so  very  rare  under 
"the  age  of  five  years,  I  infer  from  the  fact  that  we  now  and  then 
meet  with  cases  of  valvular  disease  in  children  of  this  age  or  older, 
'which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had  its  origin  in  rheumatism, 
Although  the  parents  are  not  aware  that  there  has  ever  been  an  at- 
tack of  this  disease.    Several  such  cases  have  recently  been  brought 
to  the  children's  class  in  the  Out-door  Department  at  Bellevue. 
Thus,  in  January,  1871,  a  little  girl,  three  years  old,  was  presented, 
having  distinct  aortic  direct,  and   mitral  regurgitant  murmurs. 
The  mother  was  not  aware  that  she  had  had  rheumatism,  but  at 
the  age  of  twenty  months  she  had  for  several  days  pretty  active 
febrile  symptoms,  which  the  physician  attributed  to  disease  of  the 
lungs.     In  April,  1871,  another  girl,  of  the  same  age,  was  brought 
to  the  clinique,  having  a  distinct  mitral  regurgitant  murmur.    The 
mother  stated  that  she  had  been  well  till  a  month  previously, 
when  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  a  few  days,  having  a  high 
fever.    She  was  attended  by  a  homoeopathic  physician,  and  the 
exact  character  of  her  sickness  the  mother  was  not  able  to  state. 
Further  medical  advice  was  sought,  as  the  child  remained  delicate* 
though  vher  health  was  better  than  at  first.     There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  obscure  fever  in  this  case  had  been  rheumatic.    In 
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another  child  treated  elsewhere,  not  old  enough  to  relate  the 
subjective  symptoms,  there  was,  in  addition  to  an  intense  fever, 
evident  pain  in  one  foot  or  leg,  when  the  limb  was'  moved.  Still, 
the  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  diagnosticated  till  some  time 
after  recovery,  when  a  valvular  murmur  was  accidentally  discov- 
ered. Such  histories,  which  I  do  not  think  are  rare,  show,  if  rty 
opinion  of  them  is  correct,  that  rheumatism  may  occur  not  very 
rarely  in  young  children,  even  infants,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
here  introduced,  but  they  inculcate  the  important  practical  lesson, 
that  the  disease  at  this  age  may  be  so  obscure,  or  latent,  as  to  be 
overlooked  even  by  good  diagnosticians. 

Some  observers,  meeting  cases  of  valvular  disease  in  children, 
without  the  history  of  rheumatism,  have  concluded  that  rheumatism 
is  not  the  chief  cause  of  endocarditis  at  this  age  (Dr.  A.  Steffen, 
Jahrbuch  fur  Kinder k. J  1870);  but  the  explanation  which  I  have 
given  seems  to  me  more  in  consonance  with  the  facts.  Scarlet 
fever  not  infrequently  causes  endocarditis,  but  this  exanthem  is 
not  apt  to  occur  without  detection,  and  it  has  been  as  often  absent 
as  has  rheumatism  from  the  histories  as  given  by  the  parents  of 
young  children  with  valvular  disease,  whom  I  have  examined. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  endocarditis  of  scarlet  fever 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  of  a  rheumatic  origin. 

Rheumatism  in  children  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  secondary 
form  occurs  chiefly  in  the  declining  stage  of  scarlet  fever  and 
variola.  It  is  stated,  also,  to  occur  occasionally  in  new-born  infants 
during  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever.  I  have  not  observed  such 
cases. 

Causes. — ^The  important  cause  of  rheumatism  is  a  predisposition, 
which,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  is  inherited.  Hence  the  fact 
that  it  is  apt  to  occur  in  diflferent  members  of  the  same  family. 
"When  the  family  history  shows  a  strong  predis^sition  to  rheoma- 
tisrt,  it  occurs  in  the  child  from  a  slight  exciting  cause;  if  no 
such  predisposition  exists,  it  only  occurs  through  imusual  circum- 
stances of  exposure.  The  ordinary  exciting  cause  is  the  same  as 
in  most  idiopathic  inflammations,  namely,  exposure  to  cold;  but  a 
strong  rheumatic  diathesis  appears  to  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  pro- 
duce an  outbreak  of  the  disease.  Children  who  have  had  one 
attack  are  especially  liable  to  another. 

Symptoms. — ^The  commencement  of  acute  idiopathic  rheumatism 
is  in  most  cases  sudden;  occasionally  fever,  and  a  degree  of  sour- 
ness or  stiffness,  precede  the  articular  affection  for  a  fffw  hours  op 
days.    The  inflammation,  slight  at  first,  increases  gradually,  attain- 
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ing  its  maximum  intensity  within  one  or  two  days.  The  joint  is 
painful,  red,  hot,  and  swollen.  The  swelling  is  due  to  inflamma- 
tory Gddema  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  joint  and  eflrusion 
within  the  joint.  As  in  all  inflammations,  the  vascularity  of  the 
parts  involved  is  increased,  the  synovial  membrane  loses  more  or 
less  its  lustre,  and  the  eflfused  fluid,  which  is  mainly  serum,  has 
been  found,  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  an  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented to  examine  it,  to  contain,  like  the  pleuritic  exudation,  a 
few  globules  of  pus.  Earely,  in  a  reduced  state  of  the  system,  so 
much  pus  is  produced  within  the  joint  as  to  constitute  a  true 
abscess,  and  rarely  also  fibrin  is  exuded,  producing  a  rubbing  sen- 
sation when  the  joint  is  moved,  and  endangering  permanent  adhe- 
sion of  the  articular  surfaces.  Fortunately,  however,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  substance  exuded  both  without  and  within  the 
joint  is  mainly  serum,  and  therefore  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the 
swelling  when  the  inflammation  ceases.  The  pain  is  commonly 
not  severe  when  the  child  is  quiet,  but  it  is  greatly  increased  if  the 
joint  is  pressed  or  the  limb  moved. 

The  joints  of  the  extremities  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of 
rheumatic  inflammation,  but  occasionally  those  of  the  trunk,  as 
the  intervertebral,  the  symphysis  pubis,  etc.,  are  involved.  As  the 
inflammation  abates  in  the  articulations  first  affected  it  reappears 
in  others,  unless  the  materies  morbi  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
sjrstem.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  joints  are 
in  a  state  of  active  inflammation  at  the  same  time. 

The  temperature  in  acute  rheumatism  is  elevated  two  or  three 
degrees  above  that  of  health,  and  the  pulse  varies  from  120  to  140, 
its  frequency  depending  on  the  age  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the 
gravity  of  the  disease.     Perspiration  is  a  common  symptom.     The 
appetite  is  impaired,  the  tongue  slightly  coated,  and  the  bowels 
constipated.    The  watery  element  in  the  urine  is  diminished,  as  in 
most  febrile  diseases.    There  is  no  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
solid  elements,  so  that  the  urine  is  rendered  more  dense,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  high.    The  amount  of  urea  and  coloring  matter 
excreted  from  the  kidneys  is  augmented  during  the  active  period 
of  rheumatism,  and  the  urine,  when  it  cools,  deposits  urates.     In 
ordinary  cases  there  is  no  prominent  symptom  referable  to  the 
xiervous  system,  with  the  exception  of  the  pain  in  the  aflfected  joint. 
Acute  rheumatism,  if  only  the  articulations  were  involved, 
i^oald  be  a  disease  of  little  danger,  however  painful,  but  unfortu- 
nately, in  its  proneness  to  produce  specific  inflammation  of  the 
sero-fibrous  tissues,  the  heart  frequently  becomes  involved,  less 
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frequently  the  lungs  and  pleura,  and  in  rare  instances  the  cerebra^ 
or  spinal  meninges.  Endocarditis  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  heart 
inflammations  occurring  in  rheumatism;  pericarditis,  though  less 
common,  is  not  infrequent,  while  in  rare  instances  myocarditis 
occurs,  usually  associated  with  the  other  inflammations.  Endo- 
carditis is  limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  seldom  continues 
long  without  engaging  the  valves,  aortic  or  mitral,  or  both,  causing 
their  infiltration,  fibroid  degeneration,  with  consequent  thickening, 
and  sometimes  adhesion.  The  valvular  lesion  thus  produced  is 
in  most  instances  permanent,  so  impairing  the  action  of  the  valves 
as  to  obstruct  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  orifice  or  allow  its  regurgitation. 

The  mitral  valve  is  more  frequently  affected  than  the  aortic,  at 
least  hruits  produced  by  this  lesion  are  more  frequent  in  the  mitral 
than  aortic  orifice,  and  when  they  are  heard  in  both  orifices  they 
are  commonly  loudest  in  the  mitral.  This  fact,  noticed  by  different 
observers,  I  have  repeatedly  verified  by  observations  in  this  city. 

While  the  articular  affection  pertains  to  the  clinical  history  of 
rheumatism,  the  internal  inflammation,  whether  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
pleura,  or  meninges,  though  similar  as  regards  its  pathological  cha- 
racter, is  properly  regarded  as  a  complication.  Acute  rheumatism 
is  so  frequently  complicated  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  afibctions, 
that  any  disproportionate  severity  in  the  general  symptoms,  as 
compared  with  the  inflammation  of  the  joints,  or  any  sudden  and 
unexpected  increase  in  the  symptoms,  should  always  lead  the 
physician  to  examine  thoroughly  the  condition  of  those  organs 
which  are  most  frequently  affected. 

Inflammatory  complications  occur,  as  a  rule,  during  the  active 
period  of  rheumatism,  when  the  inflammation  is  passing  from 
joint  to  joint.  If  the  general  symptoms  begin  to  improve,  and  no 
new  joints  are  involved,  the  liability  to  complications  is  greatly 
diminished.  Secondary  rheumatism,  occurring  in  most  instances 
in  connection  with  certain  eruptive  fevers,  especially  scarlatina, 
commonly  affects  only  a  few  joints,  often  only  one  or  two,  as  the 
wrist,  and,  though  painful,  is  attended  by  slight  swelling  and 
redness. 

Duration,  PRoaNOSis. — With  proper  treatment  and  without 
complication  the  febrile  action  in  a  few  days  begins  to  abate,  and 
the  disease  commonly  terminates  within  two  weeks.  Its  duration 
is  ordinarily  shorter  than  in  rheumatism  of  the  adult.  Fluctua- 
tions, however,  are  liable  to  occur.  The  disease  may  appear  to  bft 
abating,  and  the  articular  inflammations  nearly  cease,  when  they 
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return  for  a  time,  often  without  new  exposure  and  without  appre- 
ciable cause.  The  prognosis,  even  when  cardiac  inflammation  has 
supervened,  is  in  most  cases  favorable,  except  so  far  as  the  lesion 
resulting  from  this  inflammation  is  concerned,  which  being  perma- 
nent may  entail  much  subsequent  Buffering,  and  occasion  death 
after  months  or  years.  Indeed,  what  is  most  to  be  dreaded  in  cases 
of  acute  rheumatism  is  valvular  disease  or  pericardial  adhesion  with 
its  remoter  consequences,  namely,  byiiertrophy  of  heart,  congestion 
and  oedema  of  the  lungs,  dropsies,  etc. 

Secondary  rheumatism  occurring  in  scarlet  fever  is  sometimes 
also  complicated  with,  or  rather  coexists  with,  cardiac  inflammation, 
pleuritis,  or  pneumonitis,  rendering  the  prognosis  more  unfavorable. 
In  rare  instances  the  acute  symptoms  of  rheumatism  abate,  but 
the  joints  remain  stiff  and  more  or  less  swollen,  and  painful  when 
moved.  The  acute  has  lapsed  into  a  subacute  or 
chronic  rheumatism.  Such  a  case,  represented 
in  the  accompanying  figure,  was  brought  to 
the  children's  class  in  the  Out-door  Depart- 
ment at  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  February  1871. 
£.  E,  female,  3}  years  old,  had  intermittent 
fever  from  the  age  of  nine  to  fifteen  months. 
From  this  time  she  remained  well  till  the  age 
of  two  years,  when  she  was  taken  with  acute 
^omatism,  commencing  in  her  ankles  and 
eiteoding  to  other  joints.  The  knee  and  hip 
joints  ou  both  sides  have  only  partially  re- 
covered their  mobility,  and  both  legs  and  both 
thighs  are  permanently  flexed,  so  that  the  gait 
ia  slow  and  unsteady.  It  is  impossible  to 
(traighten  either  limb  without  causing  great 
pftin,  and  attempts  to  straighten  the  thigh 
produce  the  arch  in  the  back  very  similar  to 
that  in  coxalgia. 

Duasosis. — ^This  is  not  difficult  in  ordinary  cases,  if  a  proper 
eumination  is  made.  In  the  commencement,  if  the  affection  of 
the  joints  is  slight,  rheumatism  might  be  mistaken  for  remittent, 
tjl^oid,  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  or  meningitis;  but,  on  careful 
exainination,  tenderness  will  be  observed  of  one  or  more  of  tfae 
irticulations,  and  probably  some  swelling.  This  tenderness  is 
mdily  distinguished  from  the  hjpenesthesia  which  is  common  in 
tlie  first  stage  of  the  essential  fevers,  and  which  is  observed  when 
pressure  is  made  upon  the  chest  or  abdomen  as  well  as  upon  the 
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limbs,  and  is  more  marked  between  the  joints  than  in  them.  Any 
doubt  which  may  at  first  exist,  whether  the  patient  may  not  have 
one  of  those  diseases,  is  soon  dispelled,  since  their  clinical  history 
presents  notable  difterences  from  that  of  rheumatism. 

I  have  known  scrofulous  arthritis,  or  scrofulous  ostitis  near  the 
joint,  present  so  close  a  resemblance  to  acute  rheumatism  as  to 
be  at  first  mistaken  for  it.  In  one  instance  this  inflammation 
commenced  in  three  distinct  points,  so  that  the  difterential  diag- 
nosis at  first  was  difficult.  But  scrofulous  inflammation  as  well  as 
that  from  pyjemia  can  be  diagnosticated  from  rheumatic  disease  of 
the  joints,  by  its  greater  persistence,  less  induration  and  symmetry 
in  the  swelling,  and  by  the  history  of  the  case.  Chronic  rheuma- 
tism may  produce  deformity  similar  to  that  from  chronic  scrofulous 
inflammation,  as  in  the  case  detailed  above,  but  the  rheumatic 
history,  number  of  joints  affected,  bilateral  character  of  the  in- 
flammation, good  general  health,  etc.,  are  sufficient  to  establish  a 
clear  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  theory  of  the  pathology  of  a  disease  deter- 
mines the  mode  of  treatment.  It  is  believed  that  rheumatism  is 
due  to  an  acid,  probably  lactic,  in  the  blood,  and  hence  alkaline 
remedies  are  commonly  employed,  with  the  apparent  effect  of 
diminishing  the  severity  of  the  disease  and  shortening  its  dura- 
tion. The  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  acetate  of  potassa,  and  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  may  be  given  singly  or  combined, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  The  following  is  a  good 
formula  for  a  previously  healthy  child  of  six  or  eight  years: — 

B.  Potas.  et  sodsB  tart,  ^ss ; 
Potas.  acetat.  SU ; 
Syr.  limonmn, 
Aquae,  aa  SliJ.  Misce. 
Dose,  two  teasiK)onfuls  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Sulphate  of  morphia,  Dover's  powder,  or  other  opiate,  is  ordina- 
rily required  in  the  evening  to  procure  rest  and  prevent  any  undue 
purgative  effect  of  the  medicine.  If  there  is  considerable  pain  in 
the  joints,  one  or  two  doses  of  the  same  should  be  given  through 
the  day.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  or  a  state  of  debility, 
measures  of  a  more  sustaining  nature  are  required.  For  sucIl 
cases  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  is  prefei:able  to  the  other 
alkalies. 

In  a  few  days,  by  the  alkaline  treatment,  the  urates  cease  to 
appear  in  the  urine,  and  the  disease  begins  to  decline.  There  is 
now  little  danger  that  any  complication  will  occur  if  the  internal 
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organs  have  so  far  escaped.  I  know  no  remedies  so  eflEectual  in 
relieving  not  only  rheumatic  inflammations  of  the  joints,  but  the 
general  muscular  tenderness  which  occurs  from  taking  cold,  and 
which  is  often  present  in  the  commencement  of  rheumatism,  as 
the  Rochelle  salts  and  acetate  of  potash. 

During  the  declining  period  of  rheumatism  and  in  convalescence, 
quinine  or  some  preparation  of  cinchona  should  be  employed,  and 
the  alkali  given  less  frequently.  This  tonic  does  indeed  appear  to 
exert  a  beneficial  eflfect  on  the  course  of  rheumatism,  and  it  is 
employed  by  some  judicious  and  experienced  physicians  from  the 
commencement,  as  the  main  remedy.  Certainly,  in  all  cases  of 
debility,  it,  or  a  similar  medicine,  should  be  early  employed,  unless 
contraindicated  by  some  complication. 

Rheumatism  impoverishes  the  blood,  and  the  patient  often  begins 
to  present  an  ansemic  appearance,  when  he  requires  iron  in  addi- 
tion to  the  vegetable  tonic.  The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  may 
then  be  employed. 

Secondary  rheumatism  requires  sustaining  treatment  from  the 
first.  Cases  occurring  in  my  practice  have  done  well  without 
alkalies,  and  with  the  general  supporting  measures  employed  for 
the  primary  disease. 

Pneumonitis  complicating  rheumatism  is  best  treated  by  mode- 
rate counter-irritation  and  emollient  poultices,  and  the  internal  use 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia;  or,  if  there  is  aneemia,  carbonate  .of 
ammonia  with  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia.  The  other  internal 
inflanmiations  which  are  liable  to  arise  as  complications  require 
iodide  of  potassium  in  decided  doses.  In  pericarditis  or  endo- 
carditis, if,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  movements  of  the  heart 
are  accelerated,  the  tincture  of  acohite  root,  or,  in  young  and 
debilitated  children,  tincture  of  digitalis,  is  required  to  the  extent 
of  reducing  the  number  of  pulsations  to  near  the  normal  fre- 
quency, A  child  of  six  years  can  take  one  drop  of  aconite,  or 
three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  digitalis,  to  be  repeated,  if 
necessary,  in  three  hours,  till  the  required  reduction  of  the  pulse  is 
effected.  Patients  often  express  the  relief  from  the  palpitation  and 
dyspncBa  which  they  experience  by  the  use  of  these  agents. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  in  a  room  of  uniform  tempera- 
ture, and  not  exposed  to  draughts  of  air.  By  such  precaution  the 
danger  of  complications  is  greatly  diminished.  Repellent  applica- 
tions, as  cold  or  irritants,  should  not  be  applied  to  the  joints,  as 
long  as  the  disease  is  acute,  for  they  also  increase  the  danger  of 
complications.  The  affected  joints  should  be  enveloped  in  flannel 
or  cotton,  and  the  pain,  if  intense,  may  be  diminished  by  applying 
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flannel  wrung  out  of  warm  water.  If  the  disease  becomes  sub- 
acute or  chronic,  if  the  urates  have  disappeared  from  the  urine, 
and  the  inflammation  ceases  to  pass  from  joint  to  joint,  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  or  moderately  stimulating  embrocations,  applied  to 
the  joints,  involve  no  danger  and  are  useful. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ERYSIPELAS. 


The  term  erysipelas  is  applied  to  a  constitutional  or  blood  dis- 
ease, which  is  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  by  a  tendency  to  spread.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  burning  and  pricking  sensation,  swelling,  and 
subcutaneous  infiltration. 

In  rare  instances,  in  young  infants,  an  inflammation  which  has 
been  designated  erysipelas  occurs  in  and  around  the  umbilicus.  It 
commences  about  the  time  of  the  detachment  of  the  umbilical 
cord,  and  is  accompanied  by  redness  of  the  skin,  tumefaction,  and 
hardness  of  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  umbilicus.  It 
usually  causes  ulceration  of  the  umbilical, fossa,  and,  in  fatal  cases, 
pus  is  sometimes  found  in  the  umbilical  vessels.  This  disease  does 
not  show  any  tendency  to  spread ;  the  diameter  of  the  inflamed 
surface  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches,  with  the  umbilicus 
at  the  centre.  It  is  generally  fatal ;  but  two  favorable  cases  have 
been  reported  to  me,  in  one  of  which  there  was  considerable  ulcera- 
tion, and  after  recovery  a  firm  cicatrix  occupied  the  site  of  the 
umbilicus.  The  most  reasonable  view  is  that  this  disease  is  pri- 
marily an  inflammation  of  the  umbilical  fossa  and  vessels,  induced 
by  uncleanliness,  cachexia,  or  other  cause.  It  lacks  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  erysipelatous  inflammations,  namely^  the  ten- 
dency to  spread,  and  I  shall  therefore  take  no  further  notice  of  it 
in  this  connection.     (See  Diseases  of  the  Umbilicus.) 

Erysipelas  seldom  occurs  in  childhood  ;  the  few  cases  which  are 
met  in  this  period  present  nearly  the  same  features,  and  pursue 
nearly  the  same  course,  as  in  the  adult.  In  infancy,  on  the  other 
hand,  erysipelas  is  not  a  rare  disease.  Every  practitioner  is  called 
to  cases,  from  time  to  time.  The  following  remarks  relate  to  ery- 
sipelas occurring  in  this  period  of  life.  My  views  have  been 
derived  mainly  from  the  records  of  cases  which  occurred  in  this 
city,  some  in  my  own  practice,  but  most  in  the  practice  of  other 
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jAysicianB.     The  points  of  chief  interest  in  forty-one  cases  are 
embraced  in  the  following  table : — 

Cases  of  Infantile  Erysipelas. 
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flannel  wrung  out  of  warm  water.  If  the  diaeaae  becomes  sub- 
acute or  chronic,  if  the  urates  have  disappeared  from  the  urine, 
and  the  inflammation  ceases  to  pass  from  joint  to  joint,  the  tmo- 
ture  of  iodine,  or  moderately  stimulating  embrocations,  applied  to 
the  joints,  involve  no  danger  and  are  useful. 
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The  term  erysipelas  is  applied  to  a  constitutional  or  blood  dis- 
ease, which  19  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  akin  and 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  by  a  tendency  to  spread.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  burning  and  pricking  sensation,  swelling,  and 
sulwutancous  infiltration. 

In  rare  instances,  in  young  infants,  an  inflammation  which  baa 
been  designated  erysipelas  occurs  in  and  around  the  umbilicuB.  It 
commences  about  the  time  of  the  detachment  of  the  umbilical 
cord,  and  is  accompanied  by  redness  of  the  skin,  tumefaction,  and 
hardness  of  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  umbilicus.  It 
usually  causes  ulceration  of  the  umbilical, fossa,  and,  in  fatal  cases, 
pus  is  sometimes  found  in  the  umbilical  vessels.  This  disease  does 
not  show  any  tendency  to  spread ;  the  diameter  of  the  i 
surface  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches,  with  the  umbilicus 
at  the  centre.  It  is  generally  fatal ;  but  two  favorable  cases  have 
been  reported  to  me,  in  one  of  which  there  was  considerable  ulcera- 
tion, and  after  recovery  a  firm  cicatrix  occupied  the  site  of  tha 
umbilicus.  The  most  reasonable  view  is  that  this  disease  is  pri-' 
marily  an  inflammation  of  the  umbilical  fossa  and  vessels,  induced 
by  uncleanliness,  cachexia,  or  other  cause.  It  lacks  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  erysipelatous  inflammations,  namely,  the  ten- 
dency to  spread,  and  I  shall  therefore  take  no  further  notice  of  it 
in  this  connection.     (See  Diseases  of  the  Umbilicus.) 

Erysijielas  seldom  occurs  in  childhood ;  the  few  cases  which  are 
met  in  this  period  present  nearly  the  same  features,  and  pursue 
nearly  the  same  course,  as  in  the  adult.  In  infancy,  on  the  other 
hand,  erysijKjlas  is  not  a  rare  disease.  Every  practitioner  is  cidled 
to  cases,  from  time  to  time.  The  following  remarks  relate  to  ery- 
sipelas occurring  in  tliia  period  of  life.  My  views  have  been 
derived  mainly  from  the  records  of  cases  which  occurred  in  tbia 
city,  some  in  my  own  practice,  but  most  in  the  practice  of  ot 
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phjBieians.     The  points  of  chief  interest   m  forty-one  cases  are 
embrftced  in  the  following  taWe: — 
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Age, — Of  tlif  uljove  caaes,  27  were  under  the  age  of  six  moutbs; 
9  from  eix  months  to  twelve,  and  only  5  above  the  latter  age.  AJ 
large  majority,  therefore,  of  cases  of  infantile  erysipelas  occur  in 
the  first  year  of  life. 

Point  of  Commencement. — In  58  oases  in  which  I  have  ascer^ 
tained  the  point  of  comnienccment.  it  was  in  13  cases  the  vulva,  17 
the  arm  after  vaccination,  7  the  leg,  6  the  face,  3  the  male  genitai 
organs,  3  at  or  near  the  ear,  1  the  elbow,  1  the  shoulder,  1  thft 
nates,  1  the  foot.  In  the  adult,  idiopathic  erysipelas  commonlj" 
commences  upon  the  face,  and  aflects  only  the  face,  ears,  foreheads 
and  scalp.  On  the  other  hand,  in  infantile  erysipelas,  statistics 
show  that  the  rash  commences  upon  the  face  only  in  a  email  pro-" 
portion  of  cases,  one  in  nine,  and  that  it  rarely  extends  to  the  face 
when  it  commences  in  other  part«. 

Causes. — In  erysii^Ias  the  fii-st  departure  from  the  healthy  state 
occurs  in  the  blood,  or  the  system  generally.  This  uiidergoee  ceitf 
tain  changes  which  predispose  to  erysipelas,  or  are  sufficient  iu« 
tbemselves  to  give  rise  to  it.  Among  the  causes  which  produce 
this  state  of  system,  unclcanliness,  residence  in  damp,  dark,  anA 
crowded  apartments,  and  defective  alimentation,  hold  a  princtpali 
place.  Hence  this  disease  is  more  common  in  the  poor  quarteii- 
of  the  city  than  ill  the  country,  and  in  dispensary  and  hoapicalt 
than  in  civil  practice. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a  local  exciting  canae  <rf 
the  er^'si^x^latous  eruption,  namely,  an  irritation  or  inflammation' 
at  some  point,  generally  trivial,  but  which  is  sufficient  to  develop 
the  disease  in  the  system  already  prepared  for  it.  It  is  very  apt  to. 
commence  at  or  near  a  simple  octhymatous  or  impetiginous  erup> 
tion,  ai-ound  burns  or  suppurating  sores  or  syphilitic  eruptiooB;  it 
frequently  commences,  as  is  seen  by  the  above  table,  near  the  point' 
of  vaccination  immediately  after  vaccination,  or  when  the  poek  it 
develoi>cd,  or  again  when  it  has  run  its  course  and  been  detached. 
In  a  coneidenible  proportion  of  cases  it  commences  at  a  point  wher( 
tlie  skin  is  thin  and  delicate,  or  where  it  unites  with  a  mucoui' 
surface,  probably  from  some  uncleaulinese  or  irritation  of  tboee 
l>artH.  Thus,  I  have  records  of  cases  in  which  it  commenced  at' 
the  extcnial  ear,  commissure  of  the  mouth,  and  at  the  vulva.  In- 
deed, the  frequency  with  whicli  it  commences  at  the  vulva  renders 
female  infants  more  liable  to  it  than  males.  In  some  instJtDc«» 
crj'sipelaB  begins  without  any  local  exciting  cjtuses,  upon  smooth^ 
and  sound  skin,  even  when  there  are  sores  ujK)n  various  parts  of. 
the  surface. 
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Vaccination,  as  an  exciting  cause  of  erysipelas,  demands  particu- 
lar notice.  Often,  doubtless,  it  is  the  inflammation,  which  neces- 
sarily arises  from  the  cut  or  the  vesicle,  which  operates  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  the  erysipelatous  affection,  and  not  any  delete- 
rious property  contained  in  the  virus  which  is  employed,  so  that 
an  equal  degree  of  inflammation  occurring  in  any  other  way,  as 
from  a  bum,  would  be  attended  by  a  like  result.  But  facts  show 
that  the  virus  itself  occasionally  contains  a  latent  noxious  prin- 
ciple, which,  introduced  into  the  system,  operates  as  a  cause  of 
erysipelas.  Thus,  a  little  girl  was  vaccinated  by  me  in  November, 
1860,  and  about  the  time  when  the  vesicle  began  to  fill  she  was 
seized  with  severe  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  attended  by  tume- 
ii&ction  and  infiltration  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue.  The 
inflammation  rapidly  subsided,  and  within  a  week  from  its  com- 
mencement the  throat  affection  had  nearly  or  quite  disappeared. 
I  now  believe  that  the  disease  of  the  fauces  was  erysipelatous, 
although  it  was  not  suspected  at  the  time  to  have  this  character. 

Ab  the  girl  was  otherwise  healthy,  and  the  vaccine  vesicle  passed 
through  its  usual  stages,  and  presented  the  usual  appearance,  the 
scab  was  employed  six  weeks  afterwards  to  vaccinate  two  infants. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  after  vaccination  both  these  infants  were 
seized  with  high  fever,  ushering  in  severe  erysipelas,  commencing  in 
one  around  the  point  of  vaccination,  and  in  the  other  around  syphi- 
litic sores  near  the  anus.  In  the  former  case  the  erysipelatous  rash 
extended  from  the  shoulder  over  the  entire  limb,  and  was  obstinate, 
twice  reappearing,  and  extending  over  the  same  surface;  in  the 
latter  (a  mulatto  child)  it  extended  over  both  lower  extremities 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  trunk,  when  the  case  passed  into  the 
hands  of  another  physician,  and  the  result  is  not  known.  The 
instrumeiit  with  which  the  vaccinations  were  performed  was  clean. 
The  vaccine  disease  did  not  appear  in  either  of  these  cases. 

Again,  a  well-known  physician  of  this  city  vaccinated  three 
infants,  one  his  own  (No.  82  of  the  table),  with  part  of  a  scab 
which  had  been  pronounced  good,  but  was  taken  from  a  child  that 
he  had  not  seen,  and  with  whose  state  he  was  not  familiar.  These 
infftnts  were  all  aftected  with  erysipelas  from  the  vaccination,  his 
own  dying.  He  had  taken  the  precaution  to  rub  the  lancet  on  his 
boot  before  using  it.  Another  physician  of  this  city  has  informed 
me  that  he  vaccinated  two  children  in  the  same  family  with  a 
scab,  with  all  the  precautions  that  he  had  ever  used,  and  both  were 
soon  after  affected  with  erysipelas  of  a  severe  form,  extending 
from  the  point  of  vaccination ;  the  vaccine  disease  did  not  appear. 
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I  know  of  no  aose  in  which  the  vaccine  I^-mph  gave  rise  to  ery- 
sipelas, ami,  probahly,  it  rarely  or  never  does.  In  the  lymph  there 
is  no  admixture  of  foreign  substances,  whereas  in  the  scab  there 
is  a  large  projxirtion  of  animal  matter. 

There  is  a  form  of  erysipelas  which  occurs  in  the  infant  imme- 
diately after  birth,  and  which  is  sometimes  met  in  private  prac- 
tice, but  is  moat  frequently  observed  as  an  epidemic  in  lying-in 
wards.  It  ia  associated  with  severe,  and  commonly  fatal,  puer- 
peral fever  {metro-peri  ton itis),  or  erysipelas  of  the  mother.  This 
form  of  srysipelas  is  fatal,  almost  without  exception,  and  its  con- 
tagiousness is  generally  admitted  by  thoae  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  cases. 

A  case  showing  this  relation  of  erj'sipelas  in  the  ncwly-boni 
infant  to  disease  of  the  mother  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Learning,  of  this  city.  A  woman  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  infant, 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1860.  A  few  days  subsetjuently  ehe  was  seized 
with  a  chill,  followed  by  eryaipelas,  commencing  on  the  thighs, and 
terminating  fatally  August  17tli.  As  no  autopsy  was  allowed,  the 
Btate  of  the  internal  organs  was  not  ascertained.  A  few  days  be- 
fore her  death  the  same  disease  commenced  on  the  infant.  It  ex- 
tended around  the  neck,  upon  the  ears,  down  the  arms,  and  termi- 
nated fatally  August  24th.  But  erysipelas  in  the  new-Ijorn  infiint 
occurring  in  connection  with  eryaipelaa  in  the  mother,  is  more  rare 
than  its  occurrence  with  puerperal  fever.  The  recoi-ds  of  lying-in 
asylums  furnish  many  examples  of  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  in 
which  the  infants  of  afiected  mothera  perish  of  erysipelas. 

The  late  Dr.  Folsom,  of  this  city,  f\imished  rae  the  follovraig 
eketch  of  cases  which  occurred  in  his  practice  and  that  of  his 
partner:  "About  the  year  1840,  being  then  in  practice  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  I  waa  called  to  visit  a  man  who  complained  of 
pain  in  the  knee.  The  next  morning  he  waa  easier,  but  the  fol- 
lowing evening  hia  symptoms  grew  worse,  and  as  I  was  engaged 
in  a  case  of  obstetrics,  my  partner,  Dr.  E.  C,  now  dead,  visited' 
him.  At  my  call,  next  morning,  I  unexpectedly  found  the  patient 
dying.  The  disease  was  obscure,  and  at  the  autopsy  next  day  no 
lesion  was  diaeovered.  In  making  the  examination,  Dr.  C.  pricked 
hia  finger,  and  experiencing  little  inconvenience  from  it  at  first, 
he  attended  a  case  of  confiiieraeiit  on  the  following  morning.  A 
few  hoHra  subsequently  he  was  taken  aick,  and  I  took  charge  of 
the  lady,  who  died  in  three  days,  having  the  tumid  abdomen  and 
symptoma  of  childbed  fever.    The  infiiut  of  the  patient  was  seized. 
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when  two  days  old,  with  erysipelas,  appearing  on  the  face  and  in 
spots  on  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  terniinatiug  fatally  in  one  day. 
Dr.  C.'s  finger  became  swollen  and  painful,  and  the  lymphatics  of 
the  forearm  and  arm  became  inflamed,  presenting  red  lines,  and 
the  axillary  glands  suppurated.  Though  feverish  and  much  pros- 
trated, there  was  no  appearance  of  erysipelas  in  his  case.  In  about 
two  weeks  he  resumed  practice,  and  as  at  that  time  physicians  in 
this  country  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  communicating 
puerperal  fever,*  he  attended  two,  three,  or  four  obstetrical  cases 
each  week,  until  the  number  reached  fifteen.  All  the  mothers 
died  with  symptoms  of  metro-peritonitis,  and  all  the  infants  had 
erysipelas,  commencing  on  the  face  or  some  part  of  the  body, 
generally  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  birth,  and  in  all  termi- 
nating fatally  within  a  week.  This  sad  record  was  finally  ended 
by  the  doctor's  temporarily  retiring  from  practice." 

Dr.  C!ondie,  in  his  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children,  says :  "  Ery- 
sipelas of  infants  very  commonly  occurs  during  the  prevalence  of 
epidemic  puerperal  fever.  Children  of  mothers  who  become  af- 
fected with  the  fever  are  often  born  with  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion ;  others  are  attacked  almost  immediately  after  birth.  Whether, 
in  these  cases,  the  disease  is  to  be  referred  to  a  morbid  matter  aj>- 
plied  to  the  skin  in  the  womb,  or  to  the  same  epidemic  or  endemic 
influence  which  gives  rise  to  the  disease  of  the  parent,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  According  to  M.  Trousseau,  infantile  erysipelas  is 
principally  observed  when  puerperal  fever  prevails  in  the  wards  of 
the  lying-in  hospitals  at  Paris."  In  private  practice  it  is  rare  that 
we  meet  erysipelas  of  the  infant  associated  with  erysipelas  or  with 
puerperal  fever  in  the  mother.  Some  of  the  oldest  physicians  of 
this  city,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  and  who  are  engaged  in 
extensive  general  practice,  state  that  they  have  never  met  a  ease 
in  which  there  was  this  relation.  Cases  like  those  observed  by  Drs. 
Folsom  and  Learning  only  occur  when  epidemic  erysipelas  or  puer- 
peral fever  is  prevailing. 

Premonitory  Symptoms. — ^Infantile  erysipelas  in  certain  cases  has 
no  premonitory  stage,  or,  if  present,  it  escapes  notice.    In  other  in- 
stances there  are  w^ell-marked  precursory  symptoms,  as  drowsiness, 
or  restlessness,  febrile  movement,  oppressed  respiration,  with  per- 
haps vomiting,  and  starting  or  twitching  of  the  limbs.     In  Cases 
28  and  37  of  the  table,  which  occurred  in  my  practice,  the  febrile 
Movement,  restlessness,  and  oppressed  respiration  were  so  great  for 
three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  as  to  cause  much 
anxiety.    In  the  adult,  pharyngitis  often  precedes  the  occurrence 
19 
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of  the  rash  upon  the  skin.  Tlie  same  inflammation  may  be  prenent 
in  the  iiremonitory  period  of  infantile  erysipelas,  as  well  as  during 
the  period  of  erj-siiwlatous  eruption.  The  hurried  and  difiicult 
respiration,  irhich  is  present  in  the  commencement  of  some  casea^ 
18  probably  due  to  an  erysipelatous  turgescence  of  the  bronchial: 
mucous  membrane. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  with  this  disease  is  usually  restlefle,  i 
consequence  of  the  burning  pain  which  accompanies  the  eruptioi 
In  severe  cases  there  is  little  sleep,  night  or  day,  except  from  medi-. 
cine.  The  sleep  is  short,  and  is  often  interrupted  by  sudden  start- 
ing, or  twitching  of  the  limbs.  Convulsions  may  occur,  but  are  not. 
common. 

Febrile  movement  is  constant,  and  ie  proportionate  to  tlje  extent' 
and  gravity  of  the  erysipelas.  I  have  notes  of  eases  in  which  the: 
pulse  was  more  than  200  per  minute,  although  other  symptoms- 
did  not  indicate  immediate  danger.  The  skin  not  aftected  by  ery- 
sipelas is  dry  and  hot,  though  not  poasessing  the  pungent  heat  of 
the  inflamed  portion ;  face  often  flushed ;  tongue  moist,  and  covered, 
with  a  light  fur;  stomach  usually  retentive.  The  state  of  tb* 
bowels  varies;  sometimes  they  are  regular,  sometimes  variabla, 
while  in  other  cases  the  stools  are  green,  and  more  frequent  than- 
natural.  I  have  records  relating  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  in 
twenty  cases,  as  follows :  in  seven,  regular ;  in  nine,  loose ;  in  two, 
constipated;  in  one,  constipated,  then  loose;  and  in  one,  consti- 
jiated,  then  regular.  Diarrba'a,  when  present,  is  usually  mild, 
requiring  little  or  no  treatment.  The  erysipelatous  redness  ia  not 
in  all  cases  so  pronounced  as  in  the  adult,  but  otherwise  there  tB 
nothing  [leculiar  in  its  appearance.  In  feeble  infants,  with  an  im- 
poverished state  of  the  blood,  its  color  is  pink,  instead  of  the  deep 
red  which  characterizes  the  inflammation  in  the  robust.  Points 
of  vesication  may  occur  wlierc  the  inflammation  is  most  severe,  as 
in  the  adult,  and  subsequently  the  same  desquamation  and  oedema.- 

If  the  infant  is  debilitated,  there  is  groat  danger  of  the  forma- 
tion of  abscesses,  around  which  the  inflammation  lingers  after  it 
has  disapi^eared  from  every  other  part  of  the  body.  Sonietiraea 
also,  in  very  young  infants,  gangrene  occurs,  especially  of  the  geni- 
tal organs  in  the  male.  Several  of  these  cases  have  been  related  to 
me,  all  under  the  age  of  a  mouth  or  six  weeks,  and  all  fatal.  Oa— 
casionally  the  sloughing  ia  so  groat  as  to  denude  the  testicles.  ji_ 
noteworthy  feature  of  erysipelas  in  infanta  is  its  prononess  to 
return.  Wben  it  haa  been  progressively  subsiding,  and  hope  is 
I  eatertain"  *  'isapiiearance,  it  not  infreijueutly  is  sud- 
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denly  relighted  from  some  unknown  cause,  travelling  again  over  the 
same,  or  parts  of  the  same,  surface.  In  one  case  the  disease,  arising 
from  vaccination,  extended  three  times  over  the  arm  and  forearm ; 
and  in  another  case,  a  second  time  over  both  legs  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  trunk. 

The  internal  inflammations,  which  most  frequently  complicate 
erysipelas,  and  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  are  superadded  to  those 
pertaining  to  the  erysipelas,  are  pharyngitis  and  peritonitis ;  and 
more  rarely  broncho-pneumonia  or  enteritis.  In  a  case  which  I  ex- 
amined after  death,  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  in 
which  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  having  extended  over  the 
abdomen,  the  lesions  of  peritonitis  were  present,  it  seemed  probable, 
firom  the  thinn^s  of  the  abdominal  walls,  that  the  inflammation 
had  extended  through  the  parietes  from  the  external  to  the  internal 
surface. 

Prognosis. — ^Erysipelas  is  much  more  fatal  in  infancy  than  in 
adult  life.  In  the  death  statistics  of  this  city  for  three  years,  I 
find  eighty  deaths  from  erysipelas  of  infants  under  the  age  of  one 
year,  to  eighty-three  deaths  from  this  disease  above  that  age.  Age 
greatly  influences  the  prognosis.  Infants  under  the  age  of  three 
weeks  usually  die  ;  from  the  age  of  three  weeks  to  six  months  the 
result  is  doubtful ;  while  above  the  age  of  six  months  a  majority 
recover  with  correct  treatment.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing 
table  that  seven  infants  under  the  age  of  six  weeks  had  erysipelas, 
and  six  died ;  from  the  age  of  six  weeks  to  six  months,  six  recov- 
ered and  nine  died ;  and  above  the  age  of  six  months,  nine  recovered 
and  four  died. 

With  the  exception  of  a  case  of  the  so-called  umbilical  erysipe- 
las, the  youngest  child  who  recovered,  of  whom  I  have  obtained 
information,  was  three  weeks  old.  In  this  case  the  rash  extended 
nearly  over  the  entire  surface,  beginning  with  the  face.  Case  38 
of  the  table,  treated  by  myself,  was  very  similar  as  regards  the 
extent  of  the  erysipelatous  eruption  and  the  result.  This  infant 
was  five  weeks  old. 

It  is  scarcely. necessary  to  state  that  erysipelas  is  more  favorable 

when  it  affects  the  limbs  than  when  it  invades  the  head,  neck,  or 

body;  when  it  spreads  slowly  than  rapidly;  when  it  is  superficial 

than  when  phlegmonous.    In  those  cases  in  which  the  connective 

tissue  is  much  involved,  the  infant  is  not  always  safe  after  the 

disease  has  run  its  course ;  he  sometimes  dies  exhausted  from  the 

discharge  of  abscesses :  I  have  records  of  two  such  cases. 

DuEATiON. — ^In  sixteen  cases  that  recovered,  the  disease  termi- 
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uated  within  the  first  week  ia  two,  the  second  week  in  six,  the 
thinl  week  in  five,  fourtli  week  in  one,  and  in  two  ciises  it  lasted  five 
and  six  weeks.  The  average  duration  was  fifteen  days.  In  nine- 
teen fetal  cases,  ten  died  within  the  firet  week,  five  the  second 
week,  three  the  third  week,  and  one  in  the  fourth  week.  The 
average  duration  of  fatal  cases  was  ahout  ten  days. 

Modes  op  Death. — Death  occm-a  in  different  ways ;  in  clonic  or 
tonic  convulsions  followed  by  coma,  from  exhaustion,  and  from 
internal  inflammation,  that  from  exhaustion  being  probably  the 
most  common. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  blood  doubtless  in  this  disease 
undergoes  certain  pathological  alterations  previously  to  the  oc- 
currence of  the  eruption,  but  the  exact  changes  are  not  known. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  erysipelas  relates  chiefly 
to  the  local  affections,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  intiamma- 
tion  of  tlie  skin,  are  not  constant,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regaixled 
aa  complications.  The  cutaneous  inflammation  affects  all  the 
structures  of  the  skin,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  also  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tiseuc.  The  inflammation  is  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  serous  effusion  or  cedema. 

The  not  infretiuent  occurrence  of  peritonitis  in  connection  with 
erysipelas  has  long  been  known.  In  Ileberden's  Epitome  Morbo- 
rum  Piierilium,  the  anatomical  character  of  cry8ii)elas  is  expressed 
in  one  sentence:  "  When  the  body  has  been  opened  after  death, 
the  intestines  have  been  foutid  glued  together  and  covered  with, 
coagulable  lymph,"  Since  Heberdcn'a  time,  nearly  all  who  have 
written  on  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  have  mentioned 
peritonitis  as  one  of  the  most  common  complications.  Under- 
wood says:  "Uiion  examining  several  bodies  after  death,  the  con- 
tents of  the  body  have  frequently  been  found  glued  together  and 
their  surface  covered  with  inflammatory  exudation,  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  women  who  have  died  of  puei^peral  fever."  Similar 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  frequency  of  peritonitis  in  this  disease 
are  made  by  recent  writers. 

The  statistics  in  reference  to  this  disease  appear  to  demonstrate 
that  in  infants  in  hospital  jiractice,  and  in  those  affected  by  ery- 
sijiclas  during  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  peritonitis  is  a  not 
infrequent  complication.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  commonly 
meet  cases  of  infantile  erysipelas  occurring  sporadically  in  private 
practice,  there  is  not  siiflieieiit  abdominal  distension  and  tender- 
ness fur  peritoneal  inflammation.  In  only  one  of  the  cases  em- 
braced  in  the  foregoing   table  was  a  post-mortem   examination 
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made,  and  in  that  there  had  been  no  peritonitis.  The  occurrence 
of  pharj'ngitis  in  connection  with  erysipelas  has  been  already  al- 
luded to. 

Enteritis  has  been  alluded  to  as  another  complication  in  infants. 
Diarrhoea  has  been  stated  to  be  a  symptom  in  certain  cases  ;  it  has 
been  found  to  be  dependent  on  enteritis  of  a  mild  grade.  Billard 
made  post-mortem  examinations  of  sixteen  cases  of  infants  dying 
of  erysipelas,  and  "  found  in  two  gastro-enteritis,  in  ten  enteritis, 
in  three  pneumonia  complicated  with  enteritis  and  cerebral  con- 
gestion, and  in  one  pleuro-pneumonia." 

Treatment. — On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  great  uniformity  pre- 
vails as  regards  the  treatment  of  erysipelas.    Sustaining  measures 
are  prescribed,  and  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  the  tonic 
generally  preferred.     Whatever  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  reac- 
tion and  the  stage  of  the  disease,  if  there  is  no  intestinal  compli- 
cation, ferruginous  or  other  tonics  should  be  administered.     The 
largest  doses  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  given  in  any  of 
the  cases  in  the  above  table  were  in  case  No.  4,  namely,  ten  drops 
every  two  hours,  and  this  patient  recovered  in  seven  days  from  a 
pretty  severe  attack.     Probably,  however,  nothing  is  gained  by 
such  large  doses,  and  they  may  irritate  the  intestinal  surface,  and 
increase  the  liability  to  enteritis,  which,  we  have  seen,  complicates 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases.     Two  drops  may  be  given  every  three 
hours  to  a  child  from  one  to  two  years  of  age.    Instead  of  the 
iron,  or  in  addition  to  it,  one  of  the  preparations  of  cinchona  may 
be  prescribed.     Beef-tea,  and  in  most  cases  wine-whey  or  other 
alcoholic  stimulant,  are  required. 

The  depressing  measures  recommended  by  certain  writers  cannot 
be  too  strongly  censured.  Bouchut  says :  "  We  should  endeavor 
from  the  first  to  allay  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  by  energetic 
treatment.  .  .  .  Local  abstraction  of  blood,  by  means  of  one 
or  two  leeches  applied  at  the  circumference  of  the  primary  seat  of 
the  erysipelas,  should  be  put  in  force,  provided  the  power  of  the 
constitution  of  the  children  permits."  Such  treatment  may  ex- 
plain one  of  Bouchut's  aphorisms,  namely,  the  erysipelas  of  infants 
xi  a  fatal  disease. 

Local  treatment  may  be  employed  to  arrest  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation,  but  the  result  in  most  cases  is  not  encouraging. 
Solid  nitrate  of  silver  was  employed  in  two  cases,  of  which  I  have 
records,  and  in  both  the  result  was  pernicious.  Troublesome  sores 
were  produced,  from  which  blood  escaped,  and  in  one  of  the  cases. 
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at  least,  death  was  attributed  by  the  parents  to  this  treatment, 
rather  than  to  the  disease. 

Tincture  of  iodine  is  a  better  remedy  for  arresting  the  exten- 
sion of  erysipelas.  It  should  be  applied  from  the  margin  of  the 
inflammation,  over  the  sound  skin,  to  the  distance  of  about  two 
inches.  It  may  be  ineftectual,  but  it  does  not  produce  any  unfa- 
vorable result.  Soothing  applications,  like  rye  flour,  or  a  lotion  of 
sugar  of  lead,  may  be  made  to  the  inflamed  surface,  as  in  erysipe- 
las of  the  adult.  I  prefer,  however,  for  local  treatment,  the  con- 
stant application  of  glycerine,  or  glycerine  and  water,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  are  added. 


PART  III. 


SECTIOIS^  I. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  CEREBROSPINAL  SYSTEM. 

Diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  less  frequent  than 
those  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  systems.  They  are  also  less 
amenable  to  treatment,  and  are  much  more  fatal.  They  largely 
bcrease  the  aggregate  of  deaths.  They  contrast  with  the  diseases 
of  the  other  systems  in  their  greater  relative  frequency  in  infancy 
aad  childhood  than  in  adult  life.  This  is  explained,  as  regards  the 
brain,  by  the  rapid  development  of  this  organ  in  early  life,  its 
feeble  consistence,  its  great  impressibility  by  the  emotions,  and  the 
thinness  of  the  covering  which  protects  it  from  external  agencies. 

Some  of   the  most  interesting  of  the  cerebro-spinal  diseases 
which  are  to  engage  our  attention,  are  peculiar  to  early  life,  as 
tetanus  nascentium.     The  diseases  of  this  system  also  contrast 
with  other  local  affections  in  their  greater  obscurity,  especially  in 
their  commencement ;   for  while  diseases  of  the  thorax  can  be 
readily  ascertained  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  or  those  of  the 
abdomen  by  the  nature  of  the  evacuations  or  the  degree  of  tender- 
ness or  distension,  our  means  of  conducting  examination  through 
the  bony  encasement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory.    The  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  must 
be  determined,  chiefly,  by  the  study  of  symptoms,  and  not  by 
direct  examination.     The  condition  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  in 
young  infants,  however,  enables  us  to  determine  the  presence  or 
absence  of  active  congestion  of  the  brain.    If  there  is  an  excess  of 
arterial  blood,  it  is  convex.    Prominence  of  the  fontanelle  is  com- 
mon in  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases,  and  is  a  sign  of  con- 
siderable diagnostic  and  prognostic  value. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  ophthalmoscope  has  been  employed  as  a 
means  of  diagnosis  in  cerebral  diseases,  and  although  the  employ- 
ment of  this  instrument  for  such  purpose  is  but  recent,  enough  has 
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been  elicited  to  prove  its  great  value  as  au  aid  iu  determiniug  the 
state  of  tlie  brain.  Prof.  H.  D.  Noyes  remarks  on  this  subject : 
"...  The  argoment  for  making  ophthalmoscopic  examination  in 
all  cases  of  brain  disease,  becomes  irresistible.  Indeed,  a  moment's 
reflection  ivould  lead  to  this  conclusion  without  any  considerations 
drawn  from  pathology.  The  optic  nerve  is  only  an  outlying  pop- 
tiou  of  the  brain ;  its  extremity  is  fully  exposed  to  view.  Situated 
within  aljout  two  inches  of  the  brain,  it  is  the  only  nerve  in  the 
body  which  wc  can  inspect ;  it  contains  bloodvessola  which  conin 
municat«  directly  with  the  intra-cranial  circulation.  We  thm 
come  into  relation  with  the  cerebrum,  by  continuity  of  nerve- 
structuro  and  also  of  bloodvessels," 

Structural  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  have  been, 
discovered  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  meningitis,  hydro- 
cephalus, phlebitis  of  the  sinuses,  apoplexy,  etc.  Among  the 
lesions  which  have  been  observed  by  tliis  instrument,  are  hyp©-- 
nemia,  more  or  less  opacity  and  tumefaction  of  the  optic  nerve, 
engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  with  serous  or  senK 
fibrinous  exudation  and  ecchymotic  points.  In  certain  protracted 
diseases,  as  chronic  hydrocephalus,  in  which  dimness  or  loss  of 
sight  occurs,  the  ophtlialmoscope  discloses  a  state  of  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve.  Heretofore  the  ophthalmoscope  has  been  chiefly- 
employed  by  oculists,  but  as  it  comes  into  more  general  uao,  thera 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  recognized  as  au  important  aid" 
in  the  diagnosis  of  obscure  cerebral  diseases. 

Still,  with  all  possible  aids  to  diagnosis,  the  obscurity  which 
attends  the  invasion  of  many  of  the  cercbro-spinal  diseases  most 
bo  acknowledged.  To  the  hasty  and  careless  physician,  thoir 
symptoms  are  often  deceptive.  Careful  weighing  of  the  phe-: 
nomena,  and  thorough  and  protracted  examination,  are  requisite  in^ 
order  to  insure  correct  diagnosis  and  proper  treatment.  Some  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  affections  are,  in  reality,  sequelie  of  other  dt». 
eases,  as,  for  example,  spurious  hydrocephalus;  and  some  are," 
strictly  speaking,  only  symptoms,  as  convulsions;  but,  on  aocoonC 
of  their  importance,  and  because  they  require  special  treatment,  it 
is  proper  to  consider  them  as  diseases  per  xe. 

The  brain  pi-esents  certain  peculiarities  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
In  the  fiEtus,  while  the  other  organs  are  well  formed,  the  brain, 
es]iecially  its  cerebral  portion,  is  still  diffluent,  and  at  birth  it  hu 
BO  little  consistence  that  it  must  be  handled  carefully  to  prevent 
laceration.    This  softness  is  duo  to  the  large  proportion  of  watei 
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which  it  contains.     The  following  analyses  show  the  composition 
of  the  brain  in  the  three  periods  of  life: — 

Infant.  Youth.  Adult. 

Albumen 7.00  10.20  9.40 

Cerebral  fats 3.45  5.30  6.10 

Phosphorus 80  1.65  1.80 

Osmazone,  salts 5.96  8.59  10.19 

Water 83.79  74.26  72.51 

At  birth  the  brain  has  a  nearly  uniform  white  color.  The  gray 
substance,  in  which  the  nervous  power  originates,  is  undeveloped. 
The  date  of  its  appearance  corresponds  with  the  first  exhibition  of 
emotion  or  intelligence,  and  the  decided  gray  color  which  we 
observe  in  the  brain  of  the  adult  does  not  appear  until  the  age  of 
full  mental  activity. 

In  the  new-born  the  brain  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  body,  and  its  growth  during  infancy  and  childhood  is  rapid. 
Until  the  fifth  year,  as  appears  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Pea- 
cock, its  weight  is  about  one-seventh  or  one-eighth  that  of  the 
entire  system,  the  proportions  varying  somewhat  in  difterent  cases. 
The  brain  does  not  attain  its  full  size,  as  stated  by  Dr.  West,  at 
the  age  of  seven  years,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Peacock's  statistics,  it 
continues  to  increase  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  although 
its  growth  is  less  rapid  after  the  age  of  seven  years  than  previously. 
The  membranous  covering  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  scarcely 
less  interesting  to  the  pathologist  than  the  axis  itself.     I  shall 
speak  in  the  following  pages  of  the  arachnoid  and  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid,  for  convenience  of  description,  although  aware  of  the 
fact  that  some  eminent  authorities,  as  Virchow  and  Kolliker,  whose 
opinions  in  reference  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  system  always 
command  attention,  if  not  assent,  believe  that  there  is  no  arach- 
noid, but  what  has  heretofore  been  called  by  this  name  is  on  the 
one  side  the  smooth  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  on  the  other  of 
the  pia  mater. 

The  dura  mater  is  seldom  involved  in  the  diseases  of  early  life, 
except  as  it  is  aftected  by  pressure,  while  the  pia  mater  and  arach- 
noid are  the  seat  and  source  of  some  of  the  most  important  diseases, 
as  meningitis,  meningeal  apoplexy,  etc. 

The  more  complicated  and  delicate  the  structure  of  an  organ, 
the  more  liable  it  is  to  errors  of  nutrition  and  growth.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  organ  which  is  so  liable  to  irregular  development  as 
the  brain.  It  may  be  entirely  wanting;  or  it  may  be  partially 
developed, certain  portions  being  absent;  or,  lastly,  its  growth  may 
be  excessive,  constituting  a  true  hypertrophy. 
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Entire  absence  of  the  eneephalon  is  not  common,  but  there  are 
mauj  cases  of  this  monstrosity  on  record.  In  extreme  coses  the 
head  and  part  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  tlie  brain  and  medulla  oblon- 
gata, are  absent.  When  there  is  great  deficiency,  there  is  often  a 
twin,  the  presence  of  which  has  interfered  with  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  system.  Sometimes  the  growth  of  other  organs  besides 
the  brain  is  imperfect. 

Anatomical  Character. — In  the  ordinary  form  of  aneucephaloB, 
the  brain  and  sometimes  the  medulla  are  absent,  with  the  absence 
or  imperfect  development  of  their  membranous  and  osseous  cover- 
ing. The  vault  of  the  cranium  is  absent.  There  is  deficiency  of 
the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones,  except  those  portions 
which  are  near  the  base  of  the  cranium.  These  portions  are  very 
thick  and  closely  united,  as  if  there  were  the  usual  amount  of 
osseous  substance,  but  instead  of  expanding  into  the  arch,  it  had 
collected  in  an  irregular  mass  at  the  base  of  the  cranium. 

Tlie  absence  of  the  brain  and  the  crania!  arch  gives  a  remarka^ 
ble  appearance.  The  eyes  are  prominent,  the  neck  thick  and  short, 
while  the  body  and  limbs  are  ordi- 
narily well  developed.  The  physiog- 
nomy has  been  compared  to  that  of 
some  of  the  lower  animals. 

The  base  of  the  cranium  is  often 
occupied  by  a  vascular  tumor,  not 
large,  but  of  different  size  in  differ- 
ent cases,  and  continuous  below  with 
the  spinal  pia  mater.  This  vascular 
tumor  is  the  representative  of  the 
cranial  pia  mater,  and  its  smooth  a 
face  is  "  " 

The  dura  mater  and  the  scalp  hi 
semblea  very  much  in  appear 
ceiita,  and  the  sensation  wt 
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it  is  very  similar.  Sometimes  small  portions  of  cerebral  matter 
are  found  among  the  vessels  of  this  tumor,  but  they  are  so  discon- 
nected or  isolated  that  they  do  not  perform,  in  any  way,  the  func- 
tion of  a  brain.  Odcasionally  the  vascular  tumor  is  absent,  and  the 
medulla  or  upper  extremity  of  the  spine  is  exposed,  or  it  terminates 
in  a  little  papilla  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Those  portions  of  the  cranial  nerves  which  lie  external  to  the 
cranium  are  well  developed,  although  the  intra-cranial  parts  may 
be  absent. 

Symptoms. — ^The  respiration  in  anencephalous  monsters  is  irre- 
gular. They  can  be  made  to  cry,  but  their  cry  is  a  sort  of  sob  or 
hiccup,  and,  occasionally,  they  even  nurse.  The  digestive  function 
is  well  performed,  and  regular  urinary  and  fecal  evacuations  occur. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  anencephalous  monsters  to  convulsions. 
Blowing  upon  them,  and  pressure  upon  the  projecting  medulla,  if 
this  is  present,  frequently  produce  this  effect. 

Prognosis. — ^Fortunately  these  monsters  are  short-lived.  If  the 
medulla  oblongata,  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  respi- 
ration, is  absent,  extra-uterine  life  is  impossible.  Stillbirth  is  the 
result.  If  the  medulla  oblongata  is  present,  although  respiration 
and  circulation  are  established,  death  commonly  takes  place  within 
two  or  three  days,  and  almost  always  within  the  first  week.  Con- 
vulsions sooner  or  later  occur,  ending  in  fatal  coma. 


CHAPTER  II. 


IMPERFECT  BRAIN. 


Between  the  absent  and  complete  brain  there  are  various  grades 
of  deficiency.  Parts  of  the  brain  may  be  perfect,  while  other 
portions  are  either  absent  or  imperfectly  formed.  The  deficiency 
is  usually  in  the  superior  parts  of  the  brain,  especially  in  the  hem- 
ispheres x)f  the  cerebrum,  while  the  base  of  the  organ  is  perfect. 
Both  hemispheres  may  be  absent,  or  one  may  be  absent,  while  the 
other  hemisphere  is  shrivelled  or  rudimentary.  Occasionally  the 
cranium  preserves  its  normal  shape  and  size,  in  consequence  of  an 
increase  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  proportionate  to  the  lack  of 
brain-substance.  The  imperfect  development  is  not  then  apparent 
to  the  observer.    The  rudimentary  hemispheres  in  these  cases  are 
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spread  out,  forming  the  walls  of  a  sac  inclosing  the  liquid.  The 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  following  case  was  made  in  the 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  of  this  city,  in  1862. 

Case. — Female ;  parefctage  healthy ;  she  was  plump  and  well  formed 
at  birth,  and  nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  her  condition,  as  she 
nursed  and  throve  like  other  children,  till  she  reached  the  age  when 
there  is,  usually,  the  first  manifestation  of  intelligence.  With  her  there 
was  no  evidence  of  an  intellect,  or  if  any,  it  was  very  indistinct.  She 
nursed,  or  took  food  when  placed  in  her  mouth,  but  apparently  without 
relish,  as  if  instinctively.  She  never  reached  her  hands  towards  the 
nurse,  or  towards  playthings.  So  indifferent  and  apparently  uncon- 
scious was  she  of  objects  around  her,  that  it  was  thought  for  some  time 
that  she  was  blind.  She  never  smiled,  except  when  her  hands  were 
gently  rubbed  or  shaken ;  and  then  the  smile  seemed  to  be  more  a  reflex 
movement  than  emotional.  The  smile  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
fixed  vacant  look.  She  usually  lay  quietly,  with  her  aims  crossed ;  and 
during  the  last  months  of  her  life  she  sometimes  uttered  a  scream,  like 
children  with  cerebral  diseases.  Her  evacuations  were  regular,  and  she 
was  not  subject  to  vomiting,  before  she  was  attacked  with  the  acute  dis- 
ease of  which  she  died.  The  size  of  her  head  was  rather  less  than  usual 
at  her  age,  but  not  less  than  is  often  seen  in  well-formed  children.  The 
forehead  was  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  head,  but  the  diflTer- 
euce  was  not  such  as  to  attract  attention.  Fortunately,  the  existence 
of  this  idiot  was  terminated  by  an  attack  of  entero-colitis. 

Sectio  Cadav, — The  head  was  measured,  but  the  measurements  were 
lost.  They  did  not  seem  to  differ  materially  from  the  normal  standard. 
The  sutures  were  united,  and  the  fontanelles  nearly,  if  not  quite,  closed. 
The  frontal  bone  lay  a  little  lower  than  the  plane  of  the  parietal.  The 
meninges  of  the  brain  presented  nearly  their  normal  appearance,  but 
were  distended  with  transparent  serum.  The  quantity  of  fluid  was  esti- 
mated at  about  two-thirds  of  a  pint,  and  when  it  was  evacuated,  the 
floor  of  the  lateral  ventricles  was  brought  into  view.  There  was  almost 
an  entire  absence  of  that  part  of  the  brain  which  lies  above  the  floor  of 
the  ventricles.  On  close  inspection,  rudimentary  cerebral  hemispheres 
were  found  in  a  thin  layer  forming  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  sac.  The 
whole  amount  of  brain-substance  above  the  ventricles  did  not  exceed 
the  size  of  a  small  egg.  The  cerebellum,  the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
cranial  nerves  presented  their  usual  appearance.  The  entire  brain,  after 
being  a  few  days  in  diluted  alcohol,  weighed  six  and  a  quarter  ounces. 

In  this  case,  the  fluid  was  only  sufllcient  to  compensate  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  brain.  In  other,  and  probably  the  larger  number 
of  cases  of  incomplete  brain,  the  cerehro-spinal  fluid  is  not  mate- 
rially increased.  There  is  then  but  slight  elevation  of  the  frontal 
bone,  the  forehead  is  low,  or  retreating,  or  even  almost  absent. 
This  is  that  shape  of  head  which  is  universally  regarded  as  char- 
acteristic of  idiocy. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  cases  of  deficient  brain  relate  to 
the  mind.  If  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  absent,  there  is  no  in- 
telligence.    The  individual,  as  regards  mental  endowments,  does 
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not  rise  above  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals.  If  the  hemi- 
spheres are  partially  developed,  there  is  a  degree  of  intelligence 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  cerebral  substance  present.  If  the 
deficiency  is  confined  to  one  side,  there  is  no  apparent  lack  of  intel- 
ligence or  mental  capacity,  since,  the  brain  being  a  double  organ, 
one  side  performs  the  function  of  both. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  as  regards  life,  in  cases  of  imperfect 
brain,  depends  not  so  much  on  the  amount  of  deficiency  as  the 
exact  seat  of  arrested  growth.  If  only  the  cerebrum  is  partially, 
or  even  entirely  absent,  the  infant  may  live  and  thrive.  But  if 
those  portions  lying  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  w^hich  control  the 
functions  of  animal  life,  are  lacking,  or  are  imperfectly  formed,  life 
is  very  uncertain,  and  probably  short. 

It  is  evident  that  no  therapeutic  treatment  can  remedy  a  con- 
genital deficiency.  The  services  of  the  physician  are  not  required. 
The  philanthropic  and  patient  teacher  may  impart  a  degree  of  intel- 
ligence to  the  idiotic,  and  the  instruction  of  these  unfortunates  has 
of  late  years  been  very  successful. 

MicrooephaloB— Atrophy  of  Brain. 

An  abnormally  small  brain,  or  microcephalus,  as  it  is  termed, 
sometimes  results  from  premature  closing  of  the  sutures  and  fon- 
tanelles.  If  ossification  is  so  rapid  that  the  cranial  bones  are 
firmly  united,  and  are  of  such  thickness  as  to  be  unyielding  at  the 
time  when  the  growth  of  the  brain  is  most  active,  the  full  devel- 
opment of  this  organ  is  necessarily  prevented.  The  brain  is  com- 
pressed, its  convolutions  flattened,  and  the  functions  of  the  organ 
are  imperfectly  performed.  Death,  sooner  or  later,  is  the  common 
result ;  life  ends  in  convulsions  and  coma. 

Again,  the  brain  of  the  child,  when  undergoing  development, 

with  the  cranial  bones  sufllciently  yielding,  may  not  only  cease  to 

grow,  but  may  even  diminish  in  size,  in  consequence  of  protracted 

and  exhausting  diseases.    Diminution  in  the  size  of  the  bruin  occurs 

especially  after  fevers  and  diarrhoeal  aflfections  of  long  standing 

and  attended  with  much   emaciation.      The  waste  of  the   brain 

corresponds  with  the  general  loss  of  flesh.     If  the  cranial  sutures 

are  not  united,  the  occipital  and  sometimes  the  frontal  bones  are 

depressed,  according  to  the  diminished  size  of  the  brain,  and  are 

overlaid  by  the  parietal.     In  foundlings  of  two  or  three  months. 

Ibis  loss  of  brain-substance  is  often  very  striking.     In  infants  of 

this  class  who  have  died  of  protracted  diarrhoea,  it  is  not  unusual 
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to  observe  tlie  occipital  bone  not  only  depresseil,  but  extending 
one,  two,  or  oven  three  lines  underneath  the  parietal. 

If  the  child  with  shrunken  brain,  from  protracted  and  exhaus- 
tive diRcase,  ie  old  enough  to  Gxprcss  its  thoughts,  it  often  seems 
foolish,  talks  but  little,  and  perhaps  eaje  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again.  In  one  case  in  ray  practice,  a  litle  girl,  having  [Hiseed 
through  a  long  course  of  typhus,  persistently  repeated  during  her 
convalescence,  with  a  silly  smile,  the  (juestions  addressed  to  her. 
This  jieculiarity  continued  two  or  three  weeks,  although  her  appe- 
tite was  good,  and  her  restoration  to  health  rapid.  In  another  case 
a  little  boy,  during  convalescence,  was  wont  to  laugh  heartily  at 
the  appearance  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room. 
lioth  showed  more  derangement  of  mind  during  convalescence 
than  in  the  midst  of  the  fever.  The  friends  of  such  children  are  in 
a  state  of  great  anxiety  lest  their  minds  are  permanently  impaired, 
but,  as  the  api>etite  and  strength  return,  the  nutrition  of  the  braiu 
is  rc-estflblishcd,  and  the  mind  regains  its  former  vigor.  In  cases 
of  wasted  bmiu,  with  cranial  hones  united,  the  deficiency  is  sup- 
jjlied  by  serous  effusion,  which  is  gradually  absorbed  as  the  health 
of  the  patient  is  re-established,  and  the  brain  enlarges.  This  effu- 
sion occurs  not  only  over  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  but  also  at 
its  base,  and  sometimes  in  the  ventricles,  Dr,  West  states  that  in 
atrophy  of  the  brain,  from  protmcted  disease,  its  texture  is  firmer 
than  usual.  I  have  not  noticed  this  in  infants,  but  my  attention 
has  not  been  directed  particularly  to  this  point.  It  is  probable 
that  there  is  some  change  in  the  anatomical  character  of  the  brain, 
aside  from  mere  waste. 

Partial  atrophy  of  the  brain  sometimes,  also,  occurs  from  pri- 
mary disease  located  in  this  organ;  the  affected  portion  wastes, 
wliile  the  rest  retains  its  normal  development. 


CHAPTER  III. 
HYPERTliOPIIY  OF  BRAIN. 


In  oontTBflt  with  atrophy  of  the  brain  is  the  opposite  state,  or  J 
hypertrophy.  The  size  of  this  organ  within  the  limits  of  health  i 
varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  but  sometimes  there  is  ao  \ 
great  an  increase  in  volume  as  to  properl}-  constitute  u 
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Pathological  Anatomy. — The  excess  of  growth  which  charac- 
terizes this  disease  has  been  ascertained  to  be  confined  to  the  white 
portion  of  the  brain,  and  ordinarily  to  that  part  contained  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.    Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  attended  by 
induration,  which  exists  in  difterent  degrees  in  different  cases.    It 
is  in  some  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable;  while  in  others 
it  18  apparent  at  once  by  pressure  with  the  finger,  or  incision  with 
the  scalpel.    Eilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  the  induration  in 
some  cases  resembles  in  degree  and  appearance  that  produced  by 
the  action  of  alcohol.     The  white  substance  of  the  cerebrum  is 
not  only  resisting  and  elastic,  but  its  color  is  unusually  pale ;  it 
presents  even  a  brilliant  or  polished  appearance.    At  the  same 
time  the  gray  substance  is  more  or  less  faded,  and  its  depth  in  the 
convolutions  is  less  than  in  the  normal  state  of  the  organ.     Roki- 
tansky  says :  "  The  cineritious  matter  is  generally  of  a  pale  gray- 
ifih-red  color.   The  medullary  is  always  dazzling  white,  and  remark- 
ably pale  and  anaemic."     An  unusual  case  is  related  by  Burnet,  in 
which  the  gray  substance  in  the  corpora  striata  retained  its  usual 
color,  and  was  indurated  like  the  white  substance.    In  exceptional 
cases  the  cerebellum  as  well  as  cerebrum  undergoes  hypertrophy, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  indurated.     In  Burnet's 
^  case  there  was  induration  of  the  optic  nerves.  "The  internal  struc- 
ture," he  says,  "  of  the  optic  nerves,  especially  in  their  bulbs,  had 
the  polish,  homogeneous  appearance,  elasticity,  and  almost  the 
liardness  of  cartilage."    Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  in  two  cases 
the  spinal  cord  presented  even  more  marked  induration  than  the 
encephalon.     Congestion  is  not  a  feature  of  hypertrophy.     On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  often  less  vascularity  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  than  in  the  healthy  state.     If  the  cranial  bones  are 
completely  ossified  at  the  time  when  hypertrophy  commences,  and 
firmly  united,  enlargement  of  the  brain  is  partially  prevented. 
The  convolutions  are  then  thin,  much  flattened,  the  sulci  more  or 
less  effaced,  the  membranes  pale  and  dry,  and  the  ventricles  are 
small  and  nearly  destitute  of  serum.     At  the  autopsy  of  such  a 
case,  when  the  dura  mater  is  incised,  the  expansion  of  the  brain 
prevents  the  proper  refitting  of  the  skullcap.     Occasionally  hyper- 
trophy causes  more  or  less  absorption  of  the  cranium,  and  perhaps 
the  sutures  already  united  are  pressed  apart. 

K  hypertrophy  commences  in  young  infants  with  the  fontanelles 
and  sutures  still  open,  they  usually  remain  open,  or  are  a  long  time 
in  uniting.  The  interspaces  continue,  not  only  in  consequence  of 
the  growth  of  the  brain,  which  tends  to  separate  the  bones,  but 
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also  in  consefiuence  of  feeble  ossification.  The  shape  of  the  head 
arrests  attention.  Ilypertrophy  usually  produces  most  enlargement 
between  and  above  the  ears,  while  the  frontal  portion  of  the  head, 
though  somewhat  enlarged,  is  less  developed. 

The  direction  of  the  ejes  is  not  changed,  as  is  common  in  ooii». 
genital  hydrocephalus. 

Rokitaiiaky  says  (vol.  iii.  page  285):  ""SVHh  regard  to  the 
question  to  be  decided  by  the  theory  and  microscopic  examination, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  added  material  ujwn  which  the  increase  of 
volume  depends,  I  have  formed  the  following  opinion  from  repeated 
investigations : — 

"1.  The  disease  is  genuine  hypertrophy. 

"2.  It  consists,  as  such,  not  in  an  increase  in  the  nuralier  of 
nerve-tubes  in  the  brain,  from  new  ones  being  formed,  nor  in  an 
increase  in  tlie  dimensions  of  those  which  already  exist,  either  aa- 
thickening  of  their  sheaths,  or  as  augmentation  of  their  contents,, 
by  either  of  which  the  nerve-tubes  would  become  more  bulky ;; 
but, 

"3.  It  is  an  excessive  accumulation  of  the  intervening  and  con- 
necting nucleated  substance." 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  views  of  Rokitansky  are 
correct,  that  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  due  to  an  augmentatioD 
in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue,  which  lies  between  and  unites 
the  tubules. 

Capsks. — Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  commonly  associated  witl 
rachitis  or  scrofula,  or  some  error  in  the  nutritive  process,  wbicfi 
shows  itself  in  other  parts  of  the  system  as  well  as  the  brain. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  consider  frequent  congestion  of  the  brain  as  a 
common  cause  of  hypertrophy.  This  disease  is  not  common  ia 
this  country.  It  is  most  frequently  mot  iu  hospitals  for  children^ 
and  among  the  poor  of  tlie  cities,  whose  systems  are  rendered 
cachectic  by  residence  in  damp  and  dark  localities,  and  by  unwhole* 
some  diet.  In  the  deep  valleys  of  Switzerland,  aud  in  parts  at 
South  America  and  Asia,  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  comtnoi^ 
under  the  name  cretinism.  It  is  associated  with  rachitis  aa^ 
stunted  growth.  The  abnormal  development  which  occurs  in  c 
tinism  begins  in  infancy  or  early  childhood,  and  the  unfortunate 
subjects  of  it  are  short-lived.  Cretinism  has  been  attributed  to  « 
residence  in  localities  wet  and  deprived  in  great  measure  of  solar 
light,  and  to  general  disregard  of  the  laws  ol'  health  on  the  pari 
of  those  aflectcd  as  well  aa  their  parents,  A  recent  thoroti{ 
examination  of  the  subject  lends  support  to  the  '■" 
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caused  by  the  use  of  water  containing  one  of  the  combinations  of 
sulphur  and  iron. 

The  observations  of  different  physicians  also  establish  a  connec- 
tion between  some  cases  of  hypertrophy  and  the  saturation  of 
the  system  by  lead.  In  what  way  lead-poisoning  leads  to  hyper- 
trophy is  obscure,  but  the  concurrent  testimony  of  different  ob- 
servers is  so  strong,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  does  sometimes 
have  that  effect. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms,  as  is  the  case  with  most  organic 
diseases  of  the  brain,  vary  considerably  in  different  cases.  Some- 
times there  is,  at  first,  more  or  less  depression  or  languor.  If  the 
child  is  old  enough  to  speak,  he  may  complain  of  pain  in  the 
abdomen  or  limbs,  evidently  neuralgic,  or  of  headache.  After  a 
variable  time  vomiting  succeeds,  and  finally  convulsions,  affecting 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  as  well  as  extremities ;  the  convulsions 
are  usually  clonic,  but  sometimes,  as  regards  at  least  the  extremi- 
ties, of  a  tonic  character.  The  pupils  may  be  contracted  or  dilated ; 
there  is  restlessness  alternating  with  drowsiness,  and  finally  coma 
succeeds. 

Hypertrophy  may  continue  a  considerable  time  before  serious 
symptoms  arise ;  but  when  once  developed,  these  symptoms  ordi- 
narily continue  with  more  or  less  severity  till  death.  Death 
commonly  results  within  a  week  after  their  commencement,  but 
sometimes  not  till  several  weeks  have  elapsed.  When  death  oc- 
curs at  an  early  period  in  the  disease,  there  is  usually  firm  ossifi- 
cation and  union  of  the  cranial  bones,  and,  thei'efore,  but  moderate 
enlargement  of  the  cranium. 

If  hypertrophy  commences  at  a  period  not  far  removed  from 
birth,  the  bones,  of  course,  yield  more  readily  to  the  pressure,  and 
acute  symptoms  do  not  occur  so  soon.  After  a  time,  however,  in 
all  or  nearly  all  cases,  convulsions  supervene.  These  indicate  the 
gravity  of  the  disease,  and  are  prognostic  of  its  fatal  termination. 

In  a  patient  observed  by  Burnet,  violent  convulsions,  followed 
l)y  loss  of  consciousness,  marked  the  commencement  of  acute  symp- 
toms.    Five  days  subsequently,  the  following   symptoms  were 
recorded:  mobility  of  the  eyes,  without  expression;  pupils  con- 
tracted, and  directed  upwards ;  divergent  strabismus  of  the  left 
eye ;  the  senses  in  their  normal  state,  with  the  exception  of  sight ; 
the  limbs  move  by  volition.    For  a  month  there  was  little  change. 
Then  occurred  drowsiness,  and   increased   prostration,  and  five 
weeks  later  the  child  succumbed  with  the  symptoms  of  double 
pneumonia. 
20 
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Such  is  tlie  clinical  history  of  hypertrophy.  In  cases  of  firm 
oseiiication  of  the  cranial  bones,  and,  therefore,  no  marked  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  skull,  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  which  occur 
if  the  dimensions  of  the  head  are  increased,  only  compreaeion  and 
death  result  sooner. 

The  following  case,  in  which  the  sutures  were  firmly  united,  I 
attended  in  1864.    The  head  was  lat^e,  but  not  bo  large  s 
attract  attention  from  its  disproportion. 

Case. — A  boy,  aged  two  jeara  and  tno  montliB,  bad,  when  sbont  on« 
year  old,  fever  and  ague,  and  eince  tlien  his  countenance  was  Qniformlj 
pallid,  and  hie  flesli  eofl.  Weaned  at  tbe  nsual  time,  he  remained  well 
till  the  first  of  January,  18S1.  Jn  the  beginning  of  this  month  he  was 
observed  to  be  feverish  for  some  days,  and  his  appetite  poor.  His  health 
then  gradually  improved,  nnd  he  was  thought  to  be  entirely  well. 

On  the  26th  of  February  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  convnlsions, 
general  at  first,  but  most  severe  nnd  continning  longest  on  the  lelY  side. 
Tlie  convnlaions  lasted  a  little  more  than  three  hours.  Ue  recovered 
fully  his  consciousness  by  the  following  day,  but  liis  appetite  remained' 
l»oor;  he  was  no  longer  amused  by  his  playthings,  and  was  very  fretftiL, 
The  surface  was  pallid ;  bowels  constipated  -,  pulse  but  little,  perhaps 
not  at  all,  accelerated.  Yle  continued  in  this  state  till  the  lith  of  MarcU,! 
when  he  had  another  slight  convulsive  attack,  and  from  this  time  he 
never  fully  recovered  his  consciousness.  He  was  fretful  if  disturhetlf 
his  face  generally  pallid,  while  the  pulse  and  respiration  were  not  pee- 
ueplilily  altered. 

On  the  following  day,  the  7lh,  the  left  pupil  was  somewhat  larger 
than  the  right,  bnt  both  were  sensitive  to  light.  The  difference  in  a' 
continued  till  near  the  close  of  life.  Although  vision  was  imperfect,  If 
nut  altogether  lost,  the  sense  of  hearing  was  not  impaired. 

When  questioned,  he  uniformly  answered  "No,"  with  a  draw]iii|^ 
voice,  evideutly  not  understanding  what  he  said.  , 

As  the  disease  advanced,  the  respiration  became  at  times  sighing;  bat 
the  rhythm  of  the  pulse  was  not  materially  altered.  The  temiieraturt 
of  the  surface  was  changeable,  sometimes  cool,  sometimes  warm,  and 
the  congested  spots  or  patches,  so  common  iu  cerebral  a  He  H  ions,  were 
also  observed  at  times  on  the  face,  ears,  or  forehead.  Through  most 
of  hie  sickness,  he  took  drinks  readily,  and  the  urine  was  freely  die* 
charged,  probably  from  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  he  took  in  one^ 
and  a  half  grain  doses  every  two  hours. 

He  became  more  and  more  drowsy,  again  had  slight  convulsive  movfr; 
ments,  and  finally  died,  with  much  apparent  suifering,  on  the  Hth  ol 
March.  The  pulae  became  more  accelerated  during  the  last  two  or  thret 
days.  Ou  the  day  preceding  his  death,  the  pupils  were  contracted,  i 
not  affected  by  the  light. 

Sectio  Cudav, — Body  somewhat  emaciated,  and  eyes  sunken;  occipitfl 
frontal  circumference  of  head  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  ;  distance  froB 


one  auditory  meatus  to  the  oilier  < 
inches;  convolutions  over  the  surfarn  ■ 
compressed;    brain   generally  deftcient 
firm,  and  of  a  pure  white  color;  mcniii 
appearances  were  obsi-rvod;  weight  o'' 


irtcen  and 
much  flattened  i 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnosiB  of  hypertrophy  is  not  always  easy. 
The  symptoms  are,  in  the  main,  such  as  occur  in  other  pathological 
states,  especially  congenital  hydrocephalus.  There  is  most  danger 
of  mistaking  the  overgrowth  for  this  disease.  Hypertrophy  has, 
indeed,  often  been  treated  for  hydrocephalus.  There  are,  however, 
certain  signs  by  which  we  may  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
In  the  ordinary  foi'm  of  congenital  hydrocephalus,  even  when  the 
amount  of  liquid  is  small,  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bones 
are  pressed  in  such  a  way  that  the  axis  of  the  eyes  is  changed  so 
as  to  have  a  downward  direction.  The  white  of  the  eye  can  be 
Been  between  the  iris  and  the  upper  eyelid.  This  gives  a  charac- 
teristic and  striking  expression  to  the  face.  The  exception  to  this 
is  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  liquid  is  external  t®  the  brain. 
In  hypertrophy  this  peculiar  change  in  the  axis  of  the  eyes  does  not 
occur.  Moreover,  in  hypertrophy  there  is  not  that  uniform  expan- 
sion of  the  head  which  is  observed  in  hydrocephalus,  as  has  been 
stated  above.  There  are,  commonly,  greater  enlargement,  more 
prominence  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  wider  separation  of  the 
cranial  bones,  in  hydrocephalus  than  in  hypertrophy. 

Hypertrophy  with  consolidation  of  the  cranial  bones,  and, 
therefore,  little  enlargement  of  the  head,  may  be  mistaken  for 
meningitis.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  the  means  by  which  we 
diagnosticate  the  latter  affection,  which  will  be  described  in  their 
proper -place,  will  usually  enable  the  physician  to  make  a  correct 
diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  termination 
of  the  disease,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  age  and  general  condi- 
tion of  the  child,  as  well  as  to  the  degree  of  hypertrophy.  If  the 
disease  commence  at  an  early  age,  when  the  cranial  bones  are  not 
firmly  united,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  no  compression  of 
the  brain,  so  as  to  endanger  life,  for  a  considerable  period.  AVe 
may  then  hope  by  proper  measures  to  remove  the  constitutional 
state  which  gives  rise  to  the  hypertrophy,  before  the  enlargement 
is  such  as  to  cause  cerebral  symptoms.  If  the  bones  have  already 
united  when  the  disease  commences,  even  slight  hypertrophy  will 
produce  symptoms,  and  a  8j)eedily  fatal  result  is  inevitable.  Evi- 
dently, also,  a  child  in  a  marked  degree  rachitic  or  scrofulous  is 
much  less  likely  to  recover  than  one  whose  general  health  and 
constitution  are  less  impaired. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  hypertrophy  should  be  directed 
mainly  to  the  constitution.  Measures  calculated  to  improve  the 
nutritive  process  are  those  most  likely  to  check  the  abnormal 
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growth  of  the  brain.  As  the  disease  is  one  of  perverted  nutrition, 
and  usually  coexists  with  a  vitiated  or  iiniKiveriBhed  state  of  the 
blood,  tonic  and  alterative  remedies  are  required.  The  liquor 
ferri  iodidi  is,  therefore,  useful,  as  it  is  both  tonic  and  alterative. 
This  may  |)e  given  in  doses  of  three  or  four  drops  to  a  child  one 
year  old,  three  times  daily.  Cod-Uver  oil,  with  or  without  the 
iron,  is  beneficial  in  some  cases.  Another  remedy  is  iodide  of 
potassium  in  combination  with  a  tonic,  as  the  compound  tincture 
of  bark. 

1$.   PolftB.  imlid.  5j ; 

TlnirT.  cintjioii  comp., 
B)T.  linionum,  aa  iJij.    Misce. 
One  tetispoonflil,  tliree  tlmL's  daily,  to  a  ehild  of  llvnw  years. 

The  hygienic  treatment  is  not  less  important  than  the  medicinal. 
There  is  little  hope  of  a  favorable  issue  in  any  case,  unless  the 
regimen  is  such  as  will  conduce  to  a  more  robust  and  healthy 
state  of  system.  The  diet  should  be  plain  and  nutritious,  the 
a})!irtments  clean  and  airy,  and  all  undue  excitement  should  be, 
avoided.  i 
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CIIArTEli  IV. 
THROMBOSIS  IN  THE  CRANIAL  8INUBE8  (PHLEBITIS). 


Thb  formation  of  fibrinous  coagula  within  s  vein  or  sinus  is 
designated  thrombosis  {ihrombus,  clot).  Coagulation  of  fibrin  in 
the  cranial  sinuses  occasionally  occurs,  constituting  a  very  serious 
pathological  state.  This  may  result  from  local  disease  in  the 
sinuses  or  in  their  vicinity,  or  from  disease  external  to  the  cmniuni. 
The  immediate  cause  of  thrombosis,  whatever  its  location,  is  suffi- 
cient arrest  of  the  circulation  to  allow  the  fibrin  to  coagulate. 

Tubercular  and  enlarged  bi-onchial  glands,  compressing  more  or 
less  the  venie  iunomiuatce  or  the  descending  vena  cava,  sometimes 
give  rise  to  thrombosis  in  the  cranial  sinuses,  the  fibrin  coagulating" 
in  consequence  of  retardation  in  the  current  of  blood.  I  hav» 
known  thrombosis,  in  the  same  situation,  also  to  result  from  cloi 
convulsions,  occurring  ia  connection  wi+''  --•"••—  — ™"J:* 
in  pertussis, ^i nee  both  the  cough  am 
of  blood  in  the  veins  and  sinuses 
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po8t-mortem  examination  of  two  sucli  cases  I  found  firm  whitish 
clots  in  the  lateral  sinuses. 

Thrombosis,  in  the  cranial  sinuses,  may  also  occur  from  inflam- 
mation either  in  the  walls  of  the  sinuses,  or  immediately  exterior 
to  them.  This  is  the  disease  which  writers  have  designated 
phlebitis  of  the  cranial  sinuses,  and  for  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  which  the  profession  are  indebted  to 
Virchow. 

Anatomical   Chabactbrs. — If   a  child  die  with   the  cranial 

sinuses  and  the  veins  of  the  brain  and  of  the  meninges  in  their 

normal  state,  the  blood  in  these  vessels  is  found  at  the  autopsy 

dark  but  liquid,  or  there  are  small,  dark,  and  soft  clots  in  the  larger 

sinuses.    If  there  was  congestion,  but   no  coagulation,  in  these 

vessels  in  the  last   hours  of  life,  the  clots  are  more  numerous, 

Za,rger,  and  longer,  sometimes  extending  from  the  sinuses  into  the 

terger  veins  which  empty  into  them,  but  they  are  still  dark  and 

soft,  readily  falling  to  pieces  when  handled.     If,  again,  there  has 

l>^en  that  degree  of  congestion  and  stasis  which  has  resulted  in 

^i,Tite-mortem  coagulation,  or  in  thrombosis,  the  clots  are,  in  part  at 

l^st,  whitish,  and  of  a  fibrinous  or  gelatinous  appearance;  they 

^-vere  formed  while  the  red  corpuscles  were  still  carried  along  in  the 

<?irculation. 

Most  of  th6  clots  in  thrombosis  are  free,  while  others  are  at- 

-fcjiched  lightly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  sinus ;  occasionally 

tley  are  bo  large  as  to  distend  the  vessel.     They  extend  also  in 

Tnany  cases  into  the  cerebral  veins  which  connect  with  the  sinuses, 

producing  prominence  arid  firmness,  so  as  to  resemble  (Rilliet  and 

Barthez)  an  artificial  injection.    The  clots  do  not  present  a  uniform 

character.     In  parts  of  a  sinus  they  consist  of  almost  pure  fibrin, 

of  a  yellowish- white  color,  while  in  other  portions  they  present  a 

gelatinous  appearance  from  the  large  number  of  white  corpuscles, 

while  other  portions  are  more  or  less  tinged  from  the  presence  of  red 

corpuscles.    The  central  part  of  the  clot,  after  a  time,  if  the  case  is 

sufficiently  protracted,  softens,  and  presents  a  puriform  appearance. 

This  substance,  which  is  only  disintegrated  fibrin,  was  supposed 

to  be  pus,  till  the  microscope  revealed  its  true  character.    It  is 

obvious  that  small  clots  forming  within  a  sinus,  and  having  no 

attachment  to  its  walls,  are  liable  to  be  carried  by  the  current  of 

olood  into  the  general  circulation,  unless  there  is  complete  obstruc- 

tiou,    Virchow  has  also  shown  how  a  thrombus  may  extend,  by 

gradual  prolongation,  nearer  and  nearer  the  heart,  so  that  one 

commencing  in  a  sinus  may,  after  a  time,  reach  into  the  jugular 
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vein.  Diiferent  observers,  a.a  M.  Tonnel^,  and  also  Rilliet  and 
Barthea,  have  traced  the  fibrinous  maaee^as  far  aa  the  cava.  The 
latter  writers  relate  the  case  of  a  girl,  fonr  and  a  half  years  old, 
in  whom  the  siauses  on  the  left  side,  especially  those  nearest  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temponil  bone,  were  completely  lilted  with 
clots  of  a.  yellowish-white  color,  intermixed  with  central  dark 
upota.  Similar  coagula  were  also  found  in  the  left  jugular  vein  as 
far  as  the  braehio-cephalic  trunk.  Whether  the  walla  of  the  sinus 
undergo  any  change  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
causes  the  thrombosis.  If  it  be  phlebitis,  the  coats  are  thickened 
from  infiltration  and  injected,  and  the  internal  coat  has  lost  its 
jjolish.  If  it  be  some  obstructive  disease  in  the  course  of  the 
cii"culation,  or  a  general  cause,  the  coats  of  the  vessel  are  unaltered, 
except  that  they  may  he  stained  by  imbibition  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood.  In  an  infant  who  died  of  this  disease  in  the 
practice  of  Dr-Weat,  "the  sinuses  on  the  left  side  were  healthy, 
but  the  blood  was  almost  entirely  coagulated.  The  posterior  half 
of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the  torcular,  the  left  lateral,  and  the  left 
occipital  sinuses,  were  blocked  up  with  fibrinous  coagulum,  pre- 
cisely such  as  one  sees  in  infianied  veins,  and  the  clot  extended  into 
the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  coats  of  the  longitudinal,  and  of 
the  inner  half  of  the  lateral  sinus,  were  much  thickened,  and  their 
lining  membrane  had  lost  its  polish,  was  uneven,  and  presented  a 
dirty  appearance." 

The  mode  in  which  congestion  and  coagulation  occur  within  4 
sinus,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  upon  this  vessel, 
or  upon  a  velu  into  which  the  blood  from  this  sinus  flows,  b  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  The  mode  of  the  production  of  thrombosis,  ae  a 
result  of  clonic  convulsions,  or  of  the  spasmodic  cough  of  pertussis, 
is  also  apparent.  How  it  results  from  infiammntion  of  the  walls 
of  a  sinus,  that  is,  from  phlebitis,  was  not  underatood  till  explained 
by  Virohow. 

The  fibrinous  coagula  which  fill  the  sinus  are  not  an  exudative 
product,  as  was  formerly  supposed.  Inflammation  (in  moat  cases 
otitis,  with  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone) 
approaches  a  sinus.  The  inflammatory  products  pressing  against 
the  walls  of  the  sinus  diminish  its  calibre  at  that  point,  aud  hence 
the  retardation  of  the  current  of  blood  and  the  coagulation.  Or 
the  walla  of  the  sinus  may  be  thickened  by  inflammatory  infiUni- 
tinn,  or  oven  by  the  formation  of  little  ab^" 
in  consequence  of  the  inflammut' 
inwards,  aud  the  result,  aa  reji 
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Wliether,  therefore,  the  inflammation  occur  without  a  sinus,  or 
within  its  walls,  thrombosis  equally  results,  provided  that  the 
diameter  of  the  vessel  is  sufliciently  narrowed  by  the  presence  and 
pressure  of  inflammatory  products. 

There  is  no  exudation  on  the  internal  surface  of  a  sinus  or  vein 
when  inflamed,  as  there  is  upon  serous  surfaces.     "On  the  con- 
trary" {Cellular  Pathology^  translation,  p.  236),  "when  the  wall  is 
inflamed,  the  exuded  matter  (exsudatmasse)  passes  into  the  wall, 
which  becomes  thicker,  cloudy,  and  subsequently  begins  to  supv- 
purate.    Nay,  even  abscesses  may  form  which  cause  the  wall  to 
bulge  on  both  sides  like  a  variolous  pustule,  without  any  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  ensuing  in  the  cavity  of  the  vessel.     At  other 
^imes,  certainly,  phlebitis,  properly  so  called  (and  in  like  manner 
arteritis  and  endocarditis),  is  the  cause  of  thrombosis,  in  conse- 
ci^uence  of  the  formation  of  inequalities,  elevations,  depressions,  and 
^ven  ulcerations  upon  the  inner  wall  which  favor  the  production 
of  the  thrombus.     Still,  whenever  phlebitis,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
-t^he  word,  takes  place,  the  alteration  in  the  coat  of  the  vessel  is 
sklmost  always  a  secondary  one,  and,  indeed,  occurs  at  a  compara- 
-^ively  late  period." 

This  view  of  the  pathology  of  thrombosis  comports  with  facts 
^^bserved  at  autopsies,  and  which  cannot  be  explained  according  to 
-the  old  theory  of  phlebitis,  namely,  smoothness  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  sinus ;  natural  color  of  this  sinus,  or  simple  stain- 
ing from  blood ;  the  non-attachment  or  slight  attachment  of  the 
<K>agula,  etc. 

Causes. — Some  of  these  have  been  already  stated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article.     It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
that  this  disease  may  be  produced  by  any  cause  which  obstructs 
the  return  circulation  from  the  head.     I  have  already  alluded  to 
tumors  which  press  upon  the  sinus,  or  on  the  vein  below  the  sinus, 
as  a  cause.     Among  the  causes  may  be  mentioned  also  abdominal 
tumors,  narrowing  of  the  chest  from  rachitis,  or  caries  of  the  ver- 
tebne,  and,  finally,  compression  of  the  jugular  vein  by  a  retro- 
pharyngeal abscess. 

Sufficient  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  inflammation  of  the 

internal  ear  as  a  not  infrequent  cause.    Thrombosis  is,  indeed,  the 

most  dangerous  result  of  chronic  otitis.     Another  cause  is  a  re- 

daced  or  cachectic  state  of  system,  apart  from  any  local  obstructive 

disease.    It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 

affected  with  thrombosis,  even  when  it  is  immediately  due  to  ob- 

fitfixctive  disease,  are  cachectic.    The  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
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not  difficult.  la  reduced  states  of  the  system  the  action  of  the 
heart  ia  feeble,  and  passive  congestion  of  the  vessels  within  the 
cranium  is  apt  to  occur.  Passive  congestion  of  the  veins  and 
siuusos  in  protractecl  diarrhceal  maladies,  which  is  descrihed  in  our 
remarks  upon  another  disease,  is  an  example  in  point.  In  this 
state  of  feeble  circulation  very  slight  obstractive  disease  may  be 
sufficient  to  cause  thrombosis. 

Symptoms.- — The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  often  obseare. 
All  of  them  may  and  do  occur  in  other  diseai^es  of  the  encephalon. 
lu  cases  related  by  M.  Tonnel^,  cerebral  symptoraH  were  well 
marked,  such  as  faintness,  dilation  of  the  pupils,  strabismus,  grind- 
ing the  teeth,  convulsive  movements.  There  may  he  an  almost 
total  absence  of  such  symptoms  as  would  direct  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  head.  This  is  due  to  the  sudden  occurrence  of  death 
in  such  cases  after  the  clots  have  formed.  If  the  clots  are  large, 
death  soon  results  in  consequence  of  congestion  of  the  brain  and 
meninges,  which  is  proiwrtiouate  to  the  amount  of  obstruction. 
Extravasations  of  blood  and  transudation  of  serum  not  infrequently 
accompany  the  congestion  and  hasten  the  result. 

Dr.  West  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  a  mild  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  eight  months,  and  did  not  fully  recover 
her  health.  She  continued  restless  and  feverish,  and  had  two  vio- 
lent convulsions  two  weeks  after  the  scarlatina.  In  the  following 
months  she  bad  anasarca,  and  when  she  was  nearly  a  year  old 
another  attack  of  convulsions  occurred.  Fluctuation  was  now 
observed  in  the  altdomeu,  and  in  a  few  days  a  sero-pumlent  fluid 
began  to  escape  from  the  umbilicus.  "When  this  discharge  had 
continued  eleven  days,  symptoms  of  a  liquid  in  the  right  pleural 
cavity  were  suddenly  developed.  She  grew  weak  and  emaciated, 
and  finally  was  seized  with  extreme  faintness,  with  which  she  died 
in  forty-eight  hours,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  a  half  mqriths. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  a  large  amount  of  pns  was 
found  in  the  abdominal  and  right  pleural  cavities.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  cranium  the  sinuses,  were  filled  with  coagula,  and  their 
coats  seemed  healthy.  The  left  lateral  and  occipital  sinuses,  the 
torcular  and  part  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  also  contained  coagula, 
which  extended  into  the  jugular  vein.  The  walls  of  the  longitu- 
dinal sinus  and  the, internal  part  of  the  lateral  sinus  were  thick- 
ened, and  their  inner  surface  had  lost  its  polit^b  and  was  uneven- 
There  was  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  points  of  extravasated 
blood.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  convulsions  were  due  to  som*  ' 
cause,  the  only  symptom  which  wac 
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boeis  was  the  sudden  faintness.  In  the  two  cases  of  thrombosis 
occurring  in  pertussis,  already  alluded  to,  and  in  which  I  was  en- 
abled to  ascertain  by  post-mortem  examination  the  presence  and  ex- 
tent of  the  clots,  the  symptoms,  which  were  apparently  due  to  the 
thrombosis,  were  those  of  cerebral  congestion.  Among  these  symp- 
toms, stupor,  and  finally  coma,  were  prominent.  The  convulsions 
which  occurred  in  both  cases  were  apparently  a  cause,  and  not  result, 
of  the  thrombosis. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  throm- 
bosis of  the  cranial  sinuses  can  rarely  be  diagnosticated  with 
certainty.  The  pre-existence  of  otitis  will  sometimes  lead  us  to 
suspect  its  presence,  especially  if  the  otitis  has  been  accompanied 
by  deep-seated  pains.  Symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  serous 
effusion,  or  apoplexy,  occurring  in  connection  with  otitis,  pro- 
tracted convulsions,  or  glandular  or  other  tumors  situated  so  as  to 
compress  the  vessels  which  return  blood  from  the  brain,  indicate 
thrombosis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis,  in  any  case,  is  obviously  unfavorable. 
The  cause  is,  ordinarily,  permanent,  or  not  readily  removed,  so  that 
the  clots  gradually  increase.  If  the  cause  is  local  obstructive  dis- 
ease, death  is  almost  certain,  since,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the 
obstruction  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  medical 
or  surgical  treatment.  It  is  possible  that  recovery  may  take  place 
if  the  clots  are  few  and  small,  and  the  cause  of  the  thrombosis  is 
mainly  feebleness  of  circulation  in  consequence  of  a  state  of  debility. 
We  kuow  that  clots  may  liquefy,  and  their  elements  re-enter  the 
circulation ;  but  such  a  result  of  thrombosis  in  a  cranial  sinus,  if 
it  ever  occurs,  is  rare.  The  thrombus,  by  its  presence,  serves  as  a 
point  of  attachment  around  which  more  fibrin  coagulates,  so  that 
the  obstruction  gradually  increases  till  death  occurs. 

Treatment. — ^Thrombosis  should  be  treated  by  cool  applications 
to  the  head,  in  order  to  diminish  the  congestion,  by  stimulants  and 
sustaining  measures  in  case  the  systolic  movement  of  the  heart  is 
feeble.  Tonics,  vegetable  or  ferruginous,  are  indicated  if  there  is 
a  cachectic  state. 


CHAPTEIi  V. 
CONOESTION  OF  BRAIN. 

CoNOESTios  of  the  brain  is  not  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood, 
but  is  much  more  common  in  these  periods  of  life  than  subse- 
quently. This  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
young  the  circulation  is  more  readily  disturbed  by  moral  as  well 
as  physical  causes  than  in  the  adult. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  is  occasionally  primary;  more  fre- 
qnently  it  occurs  aa  a  concomitant  or  sequel  of  some  other  affection. 
Diseasee,  whether  constitutional  or  local,  which  in  the  adult  have 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  vascularity  of  the  brain,  often  t 
in  the  child  a  decided  increase  of  blood  in  this  organ. 

Caoses, — Cerebral  congestion  is  of  two  kinds,  active  and  pafr 
sive.  The  former  results  from  a  cause  which  directly  affects  the' 
brain,  and  increases  the  flow  of  blood  towards  it,  or  from  a  cauao 
operating  primarily  on  the  heart,  and  increasing  the  frequency 
and  force  of  its  systolic  movement ;  the  latter  is  due  to  some 
obstruction  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  or  to  a  teeble  pro- 
pelling power  on  the  part  of  the  heart. 

Among  the  causes  which  moat  frequently  produce  aotivb  cod- 
gestion  of  the  brain  in  the  child,  may  be  mentioned  blows  or  falls 
on  the  head,  excessive  fatigue  or  excitement,  heat,  perhaps  some', 
times  dentition,  and  also  various  inflammatory  and  febrile  affec- 
tions, especially  in  their  first  stages. 

Cerebral  symptoms  occurring  in  the  course  of  an  essential  fever 
are  no  doubt  often  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  irritating  effect, 
on  tlie  brain  of  the  ejwcific  principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  eircQ* 
lating  in  the  blood.  Occurring  in  inflammatory  diseases  which 
are  located  elsewhere  than  within  the  cranium,  they  are  oftenj 
attributed  to  functional  dietui-banco  of  the  brain.  The  brain,  it  ia- 
said,  sympathizes  with  the  affected  part  through  the  system  of 
nerves  which  unite  them.    But  observations  show  that  symptom! 

referable  to  the  brain,  arising  in  the  com -^  - 

tial  fevei-s  and  of  the  phlegmasiaa,  i 
by,  and  are  therefore,  doubtleu, 
on,  hyj-ertemia  of  this  organ. 
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Difflfult  as  it  is  to  (iseertain  the  state  of  tLe  brain  iu  many 
diseases  in  -wliich  it  is  involved,  we  may  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  congestion  in  the  young  child  by  observing  the 
anterior  fontanelle.  If  it  be  elevated  and  tense  in  an  aente 
dieease,  hypenemia  is  indicated.  Now,  it  is  often  unusually 
prominent  in  fevers  and  inflammations,  especially  in  their  first 
stages,  when  cerebral  aymptoma  are  present.  Its  elevation,  under 
Buch  circumstances,  is  obviously  coincident  with  cerebral  con- 
[estion. 

The  acute  infiammations  which  are  most  likely  to  be  attended 
by  cerebral  congestion  are  those  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  and 
pneumonia.  Severe  coryza,  tracheo-hronchitis,  entero-colitis,  and 
colitis,  commencing  suddenly  with  great  febrile  excitement,  are 
frequently  acuompanied  in  their  initial  stage  by  active  congestion 
of  the  cerebral  vessels.  Cases  like  the  following,  which  I  find  in 
my  note-book,  are  not  infrequent.  An  infant  four  montlis  old 
had  been  sick  about  two  days  with  coryza  and  bronchitis,  when 
I  was  called  to  see  it;  the  pulse  numbered  156;  respiration  64; 
nursed,  and  was  somewhat  restless;  cough  frequent  and  dry; 
bowels  moderately  relaxed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces 
was  injected,  and  coaree  mucous  rales  were  present  in  the  chest. 
The  anterior  fontanelle  rose  above  the  level  of  the  cranium,  and 
•pulsated  forcibly.  Soon  after,  convulsions  occurred,  which  were 
relieved  by  appropriate  measures,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
fontanelle  had  subsided.  The  patient  gradually  recovered  without 
any  other  untoward  symptom. 

Cerebral  congestion  and  convulsions  often  mark  the  initial  stage 
of  active  intestinal  phlegmasice.  This  is  especially  true  of  dysen- 
tery. The  little  patient,  ^Krhaps  fi'om  the  very  inception  of  the 
colitis,  is  drowsy ;  its  surface  hot ;  pulse  full  and  rapid.  There  is 
Budden  and  momentary  starting  or  twitching  of  the  limbs.  The 
anterior  fontanelle,  if  stilt  open,  is  elevated,  and  it  is  not  till  the 
lapse  of  several  hours  that  the  cause  of  these  symptoms  is  apparent 
fiom  the  bloody  stools. 

The  causes  of  passive  congestion  of  the  brain  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  active  form.     A  common  cause  is  obstructions 

i  tt  einus  or  vein  by  a  fibrinous   concretion,  or  by  a  tumor  or 
B  external  to  it, 

xscasionally  met  cases  in  which  this  form  of  cerebral 

■eared  to  be  plainly  referable  to  obstruction  to  the 

"rem  the  brain  by  the  pressure  of  bronchia!  glands, 

tilasia  in  tubercular  disease,  these  bodies  dimin- 
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isliing  bj  external  preesiire  the  calibre  of  the  vense  innominatie  or 
the  descending  vena  cava.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  called  atten- 
tion to  such  cases  In  tJie  clinical  history  of  tuberculoeie.  The  fol- 
lowing rase  maybe  cited  as  an  example;  it  occurred  in  the  infiuit'a 
aervice  of  Charity  IlospitaU  in  thia  city,  in  April,  1866. 

An  infant,  about  one  year  old,  afleetcd  with  tuberculosis,  both 
bronchial  and  pulmonary,  was  observed,  during  the  ten  days  pre- 
ceding its  death,  to  bore  the  pillow  with  its  head  alnio§t  constantly, 
so  aa  to  wear  the  hair  from  the  occiput.  This  movement  of  the 
head  was  the  only  prominent  cerebral  symptom.  Nothing  abnor- 
mal waa  noticed  in  the  appearance  of  the  eyes,  nor  was  the  stomiich 
irritable.  A  epasniodic  cough  and  progressive  emaciation  attract«d 
attention,  hut  these  were  referable  to  the  tubercular  disease.  At 
the  autopsy,  we  found  the  cerebral  sinuses,  veins,  and  oapillariM 
greatly  congested.  On  tracing  the  veins  which  return  blood  from 
the  brain,  an  inflamed  and  enlarged  bronchial  gland  was  discovered 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  right  and  left  vense 
innominatie.  This  gland,  which  contained  hut  a  single  poiut  of 
tubercular  exudation,  had  attained  such  a  volume  by  proliferation 
of  its  cells,  that  it  pressed  upon  both  vessels,  so  that  it  had 
obviously  retarded  the  circulation  in  each,  and  given  rise  to  the 
cerebral  congestion. 

Piiasive  congestion  often  occurs  in  the  infant  at  birth,  either 
from  tediousness  of  the  labor,  or  delay  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
body  after  the  birth  of  the  head.  If  it  la  simple  congestion, 
and  not  congestion  with  hemorrhage,  it' soon  passes  off.  Pa^ive 
congestion  of  the  brain  also  occurs  in  severe  paroxysms  of 
hooping-cough,  in  which  return  of  blood  from  this  organ  19 
temporarily  retarded.  All  are  familiar  with  the  congestion  which 
occurs  in  parts  external  to  the  cranium,  from  the  severity  of  the 
cough;  producing  cpistaxis,  extravasations  under  the  conjnnctiva, 
etc.  The  extra-cranial  obviously  indicates  the  presence  and  degree 
of  cerebml  congestion. 

Those  who  practise  in  malarious  regions  sometimes  meet 
of  dangerous  passive  congestion  of  the  bmin,  the  result  of  malaria, 
occurring  especially  in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fover. 
these  cases,  the  surface  is  pallid,  its  temperature  reduced,  and  th« 
pulse  feeble.     The  blood,  leaving  the  peripheral  vessels,  collects 
in  undue  quantity  in  the  internal  organs,  producing  congestioQ 
the  brain,  as  well  as  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera. 
the  child  with  malarious  disease,  in  whom  there  is  less  vigor 
constitution  than  in  the  adult,  death  not  infretiuently  occurs 
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this  passive  congestion.  Two  such  cases  have  occurred  in  my 
practice,  although  in  this  latitude  the  malarious  affections  are 
mild  in  cbmparison  with  the  type  which  they  present  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  active  congestion  of  the  brain 
are  stupor,  great  heat  of  head,  throbbing  of  carotids,  restlessness 
when  aroused,  twitching  of  the  limbs,  and  perhaps  convulsions. 
There  is  also  sometimes  intolerance  of  light,  and  the  anterior  fonta- 
nelle,  if  open,  pulsates  strongly.     In  passive  congestion  many  of 
the  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  the  active  form.    Stupor,  twitch- 
ing of  the  limbs,  and  fretful ness  or  irritability  when  the  patient  is 
difiturbed,  are  common,  ordinarily  without  increase  of  temperature; 
the  surface  may,  indeed,  be  cool,  and  the  face  is  not  flushed  nor 
the  eyes  injected.    The  strong  pulsation  and  elevation  of  the  ante- 
rior fontanelle,  so  conspicuous  in  active  congestion,  are — ^the  former 
always,  the  latter  often — lacking.   In  both  forms  there  is  a  tendency 
to  constipation. 

In  many  cases  the  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  brain  are 
associated  with  others  which  proceed  directly  from  the  cause  of 
the  congestion,  but  it  is  not  difficult,  unless  in  exceptional  instances, 
to  determine  which  are  due  to  the  congestion,  and  which  to  the 
antecedent  and  coexisting  pathological  state. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  active  congestion  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  arterial  blood  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes.    The  arte- 
ries, to  their  minutest  branches,  are  seen  to  be  full,  presenting 
the  bright  hue  of  oxygenated  blood.     In  passive  congestion  the 
sinuses  and  veins  are  distended.   The  pia  mater,  choroid  plexus,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  brain,  have  a  darker  appearance  than  in  active 
congestion.    In  both  forms  of  congestion,  if  they  continue  for  a 
little  time,  other  anatomical  changes  occur.     If  there  is  great  dis- 
tension of  the  capillaries,  these  vessels  are  apt  to  give  way,  and  we 
■    find  here  and  there  little  patches  of  extravasated  blood.     In  other 
cases  the  over-distension  is  relieved  by  the  transudation  of  the 
serous  portion  of  the  blood  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels.    The 
oephalo-rachidian  fluid  is  then  found  in  excess  external  to  the 
hrain  and  in  the  ventricles. 

Prognosis. — The. duration  and  the  result  of  congestion  of  the 
brain  depend,  in  great  measure,  on  the  nature  of  the  cause.  If 
the  cause  is  trivial,  as  mental  excitement,  fatigue,  exposure  to 
heat,  there  is  usually  prompt  relief  if  the  condition  of  the  patient 
is  understood  and  properly  treated.  If  the  cause  is  general  or  con- 
stitutional, as  one  of  the  essential  fevers  or  hooping-cough,  or  if  it 
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is  local,  luit  its  seat  external  to  the  cranium,  the  prognosis,  8o  far 
S8  the  congestion  IB  concerned,  is  not  unfavorable,  if  there  is  a  timely: 
and  judicious  ase  of  reniedie-s.  Thtt  mogt  unfavorable  cases  ar0 
those  in  which  the  cause  is  seated  in  the  encephalon,  and  thos«  in 
whi«h  there  is  eome  obatrnctive  disease  in  the  coufbc  of  the  circu- 
lation. Congestion  occurring  from  a  structural  change  within  the 
cmnium  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  cause,  without  remedy,  and 
ordinarily  fatal.  Obstructive  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system, 
wherever  located,  being  for  the  moat  part  permanent,  give  rise,  i 
a  rnle,  to  incurable  congestion. 

Congestion  of  the  brain,  if  it  is  not  relieved  in  a  few  houre,  be- 
comes less  and  less  amenable  to  treatment.  It  soon  passes  beyond 
the  resources  of  our  art,  and  ends  in  coma;  it  is  seldom  protracted! 
beyond  a  few  days.  Poctravasations  of  blood  common  in  actiTal 
congestion,  and  serous  effusion  common  in  the  [mssive  form,  dimio'^ 
ish  the  chances  of  a  favorable  result. 

Treatment. — The  indicatioo  for  treatment  in  active  congeetios' 
IB  plain.  Measures  should  be  employed  which  have  a  derivative; 
effect  from  the  brain.  Unless  there  is  an  asthenic  primary  affeo' 
tion,  in  the  course  of  which  the  congestion  is  developed,  activa 
purgation  is  required.  A  saline  purgative  is  ordinarily  preferable 
If  the  stomach  is  irritable,  there  is  no  better  purgative  than  calo- 
mel. In  all  eases  of  active  congestion,  whatever  the  cause,  the 
bowels  should  he  kept  open.  It  is  often  bettor  not  to  wait  for  the: 
tardy  action  of  a  cathartic,  but  to  give  at  once  an  enema  of  soap 
and  water  or  salt  and  wnter.  External  derivative  agenta  are  also- 
indicated.  A  warm  mustard  loot-bath,  sinapispis  to  the  back  o£ 
the  neck  or  chest,  and  to  the  feet,  and  cold  applications  to  the 
head,  are  measures  which  should  never  he  neglected. 

This  treatment,  if  employed  early,  will  relieve  the  congestion  in 
a  largo  proportion  of  cases;  but  if  there  is  no  improvement,  if  the 
child  is  robust,  and  if  the  primary  affection  be  such  aa  does  not 
contraindicatc  loss  of  blood,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
ples or  some  part  of  the  head.  If  after  the  lapse  of  some  houn 
cerebral  symptoms  continue,  apoplexy  or  serous  effusion  has  prcH 
bably  occurred.  Congestion  is  then  no  longer  the  prominent  lesion, 
and  it  is  projjer  to  designate  the  disease  by  another  name. 

The  treatment  appropriate  to  passive  congestion  is  somewhat- 
different;  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  tliose  of  a  derivative"' 
nature  to  the  extremities,  are  useful.  As  this  form  of  the  diseasei 
is  not  primary,  but  is  dependent  on  some  antecedent  pathological] 
state,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  only  be  treated  auocesafally  by  re- 
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moving  or  obviating  as  far  as  possible  the  cause.  But  the  nature 
of  the  various  obstructions  to  the  intra-cranial  circulation  is  such 
that  our  ability  to  accomplish  this  end  is  very  limited. 

If  the  cause  is  constitutional,  or  if  it  be  some  disease  in  the 
neck  or  chest,  it  may  sometimes  be  partially  or  even  wholly  re- 
moved, but  if  seated  within  the  cranium  it  is  beyond  our  control. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  depletion  is  not  required  or  tole- 
rated in  passive  congestion,  and  occasionally  stimulants  are  needed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INTRA-CRANIAL  HEMORRHAGE  (MENINGEAL  HEMORRHAGE- 
CEREBRAL  HEMORRHAGE). 

Hemorrhage  within  the  cranium  is  not  very  infrequent  in  in- 
fancy and  childhood;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  encephalon, 
whether  the  meninges  or  brain,  in  which  it  does  not  sometimes 
occur.    If  the  blood  is  extravasated  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain 
or  between   the  meninges,  the  disease  is  designated   by  writers 
xneningeal  apoplexy;  if  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  cerebral 
apoplexy.     Extravasation  may  also  occur  in  one  of  the  latentl 
v-cntricles.     This  may,  for  convenience,  be  described  as  a  form  of 
^xieningeal  apoplexy. 

Causes. — Apoplexy  is  usually  (there  is  an  exception)  preceded 

t>y  congestion.    If  the  congestion  increases  to  a  certain  degree,  the 

c^istended  capillaries  give  way,  and  extravasation  of  blood  results. 

"Ulienrfbre  the  causes  of  congestion  which  have  been  enumerated 

X  n  the  preceding  article  are,  in  great  measure,  those  of  apoplexy. 

^Secent  microscopic  examinations  have  demonstrated  that  the  cor- 

'j)U8Cular  elements  of  the  blood  may  escape  from  capillaries  without 

xapture.    While,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  intra-cranial  hen)or- 

xhage  in  early  life  commonly  occurs  from  a  rupture,  its  occasional 

cccurrence  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  must  be  admitted. 

Intra-cranial  hemorrhage  is  not  infrequent  in  the  new-born.     It 

•     leanlts  in  them  from  tediousness  of  the  birth,  and  severity  of  the 

labor-pains.    At  first  there  is  extreme  congestion  of  the  meningeal 

und  cerebral  vessels  corresponding  with  that  of  the  scalp  and  face. 

This  congestion  continuing,  soon  ends  in  extravasation  of  blood. 

In  flome  of  these  cases  forceps  have  been  used  to  eftect  the  deliver}-, 

bat  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  use  of  instruments  materially  in- 
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creases  the  congestion  or  the  amount  of  extravasation.  Certainly 
in  a  large  proportion  of  intra-cranial  as  well  as  supra-cranial  hemor- 
rhage of  the  new-born,  instruments  have  not  been  used.  An  addi- 
tional cause  of  the  hemorrhage  is  in  some  instances  the  use  of 
ergot,  which,  by  producing  strong  and  continuous  pains,  interrupts 
the  placental  circulation  and  increases  the  congestion  of  the  foetal 
veins  and  capillaries. 

In  infants  a  few  days  old,  intra-cranial  hemorrhage  may  result 
from  that  rapid  and  fatal  disease,  tetanus  neonatorum.  The  hemor- 
rhage is  preceded  by  intense  passive  congestion,  which  the  tetanic 
rigidity  and  spasms  produce  by  obstructing  respiration  and  circula- 
tion. Few  cases  of  tetanus  neonatorum  occur  without  more  or 
less  extravasation  of  blood,  either  meningeal  or  cerebral.  Another 
cause  of  this  disease  is  obstruction  in  the  vessels  which  return  the 
blood  from  the  brain.  The  various  structural  changes  which  pro- 
duce this  obstruction,  in  different  cases,  have  been  sufficiently 
described  in  our  remarks  on  cerebral  congestion  and  thrombosis. 

The  congestion  which  precedes  hemorrhage,  when  occurring  un- 
der the  conditions  described  above,  is  passive. 

Among  the  causes  which  produce  hemorrhage  through  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  active  congestion,  may  be  mentioned  great  mental 
excitement,  of  which  M.  Legendre  relates  a  case,  lengthened  expo- 
sure to  the  sun's  rays,  an  example  of  which  Rilliet  and  Barthez 
have  seen.  It  is  also  said  that  compression  of  the  aorta  by  an 
enlarged  liver  or  an  abdominal  tumor  has  sometimes  produced, 
meningeal  or  cerebral  haemorrhage  by  causing  an  increased  afflux 
of  blood  to  the  head.  A  very  important  cause  to  which  I  have 
not  alluded,  is  that  general  state  of  the  circulatory  system  which 
is  designated  by  the  term  purpura  hfemorrhagica.  This  sometimes 
results  from  the  anti-hygienic  conditions  in  which  the  child  is 
placed.  In  other  instances  it  results  from  some  antecedent  disease, 
protracted,  debilitating,  and  which  has  produced  a  profound  alte^ 
ation  in  the  state  of  the  blood  and  the  vessels.  The  capillaries 
become  less  firm  and  elastic,  and  easily  give  way,  so  that  in  such 
patients  ecchymotic  points  are  ordinarily  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  system.  The  diseases  which  occasionally  end  in  this  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis  are  numerous.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  after 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox.  It  is  also  an  occasional  sequel 
of  chronic  diarrhoea,  of  intermittent  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  of 
rachitis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Hemorrhage  in  or  upon  the  brain  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  differs  in  important  particulars  from  that 
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occurring  in  adult  life.     In  the  adult,  and  more  so  as  life  advances, 
the  arteries  become  less  distensible  and  more  brittle,  so  that  when 
hemorrhage  occurs  it  is  usually  from  one  of  these  vessels.    In  early 
life,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  does  not  ordinarily  escape  from 
an  artery,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  from  the  capillaries.     The  extra- 
vasation is  not,  therefore,  so  rapid  and  violent,  and  is  not  attended 
with  such  laceration  and  injury  of  surrounding  parts,  in  infancy 
and  childhood,  as  at  a  subsequent  age.    In  the  adult,  the  hemor- 
rhage commonly  occurs  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.     The  flow 
of  blood  from  the  ruptured  artery  separates  the  brain-substance, 
producing  a  cavity  in  which  a  clot  forms.     This  constitutes  the 
usual  form  of  apoplexy  in  the  adult.    In  the  first  years  of  life,  on 
the  contrary,  the  extravasation  is  commonly  from  the  meninges, 
and  the  symptoms  to  which  the  effused  fluid  gives  rise  are  mainly 
referable  to  its  mechanical  eftect.     Cases  of  hemorrhage  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  constitute  a  small  minority,  unless  during  the 
days  immediately  succeeding  birth.     In  early  life,  therefore,  on  ac- 
count of  its  greater  frequency,  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  a  disease 
of  more  importance  than  cerebral,  and  its  anatomical  character 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

In  maiingeal  hemorrhage  the  extravasation  may  be  between  the 
cranium  and  dura  mater,  upon  the  visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid, 
in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  or  in  a  lateral  ventricle,  from 
rupture  of  the  capillaries  in  the  choroid  plexus.  Much  the  most 
common  seat  is  external  to  the  pia  mater  in  the  so-called  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid ;  the  blood  escaping  in  this  situation  spreads 
uniformly  in  all  directions.  It  soon  separates  in  two  jK^rtions,  the 
solid  and  liquid.  The  solid  portion,  or  the  clot,  is  free  or  but 
slightly  attached  to  the  adjacent  membrane.  The  meninges  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  extravasated  blood  preserve  their  normal 
appearance,  or  are  but  slightly  injected ;  the  clot  gradually  be- 
comes extended  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  lamina  at  the  seat  of 
the  extravasation,  thinner  at  its  circumference  than  centre,  and 
at  first  of  a  dark  red  color.  The  color  gradually  fades,  and  the 
lamina  becoming  smooth  and  polished,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
and  more  attenuated,  finally  resembles  the  arachnoid  in  appearance. 
Its  diameter  varies  in  different  cases  from  a  few  lines  to  two  or 
three  or  more  inches.  M.  Tonnel^  relates  two  observations  in 
which  the  adventitious  membrane  extended  over  the  superior 
surfiMse  of  both  hemispheres,  and  in  one  of  them,  also,  over  the 
falx  cerebri. 
The  extravasation  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
21 
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bmiii,  but  its  usual  seat  is  the  vertex.  The  next  most  frequent 
locality  is  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  subaequeut  history  of  the 
delicate  membrane  into  which  the  clot  is  gradually  transformed 
is  interesting.  It  often  extends  so  as  to  cover  more  space  than 
waa  occupied  by  the  extravaaated  blood,  and  ita  edges  are  then 
scarcely  distinguishable,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  tenuity, 
and  their  close  resemblance  to  the  arachnoid.  The  attachments  ol 
this  membrane,  so  far  as  it  forms  any,  are  usually  to  the  parietal 
surface  of  the  arachnoid.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  membrane 
is  attached,  while  the  rest  lies  free,  bathed  on  either  side  by  the 
liquid  portion  of  the  blood  which  still  remains  from  the  extravasa- 
tion. According  to  M.  Legendre,  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  the 
serum  is  absorbed,  and  the  membrane  which  has  resulted  from  the 
clot,  and  which  I  have  described,  becomes  intimately  adherent  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  It  forms  an  integral  part 
of  this  membi-ane,  and  there  only  remain  a  little  thickening  and 
increased  opacity,  indicating  the  seat  of  the  extravasation.  The 
health  is  fully  re-established. 

But  the  result  in  other  cases  is  as  follows.  The  eerum  ia  not 
absorbed,  and  the  newly-formed  membrane,  uniting  at  pointa  with 
the  inner  surface  of  tiie  dura  mater,  or  its  arachnoidal  covering, 
incloses  the  fluid  so  as  to  produce  a  circumscribed  hydrocephalus. 

Sometimes  there  ia  only  one  cyst;  in  other  instances  the  mem- 
brane, especially  if  large,  unites  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to 
more  cysts  than  one.  The  size  of  the  cyst  varies,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  fluid,  which  may  be  only  a  few  drachms  or  several 
ounces.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  report  a  case  in  which  there  was  a 
pint  of  fluid  lying  over  each  hemisphere,  there  being  two  cysts. 
If  the  cranial  bones  are  not  united,  so  that  tliey  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure, the  size  of  the  cranium  is  increased,  and  if  the  extravasation 
is  couflned  to  one  side,  an  inequality  results,  and  the  symmetry  of 
the  head  ia  destroyed.  The  fluid  which  causes  the  enlargement  of 
the  head  in  such  cases,  is  in  jiart  the  serum  of  the  extravaaated 
blood,  and  in  part  a  subsequent  secretion. 

Various  writers  relate  cases  of  ventricular  hemorrhage.  Valleix 
met  it  iu  an  infant  that  died  at  the  age  of  two  days.  In  the  Ediru 
Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  October,  1831,  an  interesting  ease  is 
related.  A  boy,  nine  years  old,  died  of  hemorrhage  iu  Ixith  ven- 
tricles, and  also  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the  spinal  canal. 
In  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Ilospital  of  this  city,  the  jiost-morteiu 
examination  was  made  of  an  infant  who  died  at  the  age  of  one 
month.    In  the  posterior  corun  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle  were 
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two  clots,  elongated  and  black,  one  larger  than  the  other.  In  the 
corresponding  cornu,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  a  smaller  clot.  A 
Bimilar  post-mortem  appearance  was  observed  at  the  autopsy  of  a 
young  infant  in  the  infant  service  of  Charity  Hospital.  A  dark 
crescentic  clot  lay  in  each  posterior  cornu.  The  clot,  if  remaining 
a  long  time,  undergoes  degeneration.  In  one  case  of  an  adult,  in 
which  a  year  had  elapsed  after  the  extravasation,  I  found  it  to  con- 
tain crystals  of  cholesterine  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  may  occur  at  any  time  in  infancy  and  childhood.    The  blood 
is  sometimes  extravasated  in  points,  here  and  there,  over  the  entire 
organ,  or  a  part  of  the  organ ;  in  other  cases  it  is  extravasated  in 
one  or  perhaps  two  cavities,  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  apoplexy  in 
the  adult.     In  the  first  form  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  that  in 
which  the  blood  escapes  from  numerous  points  through  the  brain, 
there  is  evidently  little  laceration  or  injury  of  the  organ.     The 
brain-substance  surrounding  the  hemorrhagic   points  sometimes 
preserves  the  usual  appearance.    It  is  white  and  firm.     In  other 
cased  it  presents  a  reddish  or  yellowish  appearance,  and  is  softened 
to  the  depth  of  a  line  or  two.     If  the  hemorrhage  occur  in  a 
cavity,  as  in  apoplexy  of  adults,  the  nerve-fibres  are  evidently  torn 
and  separated,  and  there  is  more  or  less  compression  of  the  sur- 
rounding brain-substance.    Unless  the  disease  is  of  long  standing, 
the  cavity  contains  a  dark  and  soft  clot  bathed  with  serum,  which 
has  a  reddish  or  a  yellowish-red  appearance.     The  brain  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  cavity  is  sometimes  softened.     Rilliet 
and  Barthez  state  that  they  have  seen  eight  cases  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage  of  the  capillary  form ;  ten  cases  in  which  the  hemor- 
rhage was  in  cavities ;  and  in  two  of  the  eighteen  both  forms  were 
present.    In  five  of  those  in  which  the  form  was  capillary  the 
disease  was  limited  to  portions  of  the  brain,  while  in  the  remaining 
three  the  hemorrhagic  points  were  found  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  brain. 

Apoplectic  cavities  are  seldom  seen  in  the  cerebellum,  and, 
whether  the  hemorrhage  be  capillary  or  in  a  cavity,  there  is,  in 
most  cases,  as  previously  stated,  more  or  less  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain. 

The  proportion  of  cases  of  cerebral  to  other  forms  of  hemorrhage 
is  believed  by  some  to  be  greater  in  the  new-born  than  at  any 
other  period  of  life.  Valleix  relates  four  cases  of  intra-cranial 
hemorrhage  occurring  at  this  age,  two  of  which  were  cerebral,  one 
ventricular,  and  in  the  other  the  extravasation  was  in  the  cavity  of 
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the  arachnoid.  Miguot  has  jiublisLed  eight  cases  occurring  in  tho 
jiew-born,  in  two  of  which  the  hemorrhage  was  iu  cavities  in  the 
cerebrum;  in  three,  in  the  lateral  ventricles;  and  in  three,  external 
to  the  brain.  If  the  same  proportion  be  observed  in  other  statistics, 
one  in  three  of  the  cases  of  intra-cranial  hemorrhage  occuning  in  I 
the  new-bom  is  cerebral. 

Symptoms. — Tho  symptoms  iu  intra-cranial  hemorrhage  are  not 
uniform;  they  vary  according  to  the  seat  ae  well  as  the  quantity  of 
the  ettused  blood.  In  some  cases  the  extravasation  occurs  without 
such  symptomB  aa  would  direct  attention  to  the  brain.  Wbea  the 
bemorrhage  occurs  at  the  time  of  birth,  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  and  long-continued  labor-pains,  the  infant  is  often  born 
apparently  dead.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  Iicmorrhage,  partly  to 
the  great  congestion  of  tho  brain  which  precedee  and  accompanies 
tlie  hemorrhage.  Resuscitation  is  gradual  and  difficult.  The  in- 
fant's features  arc  livid  and  perhaps  swollen,  its  respiration  is  gasp- 
ing, and  both  pulse  and  respiration  are  slow.  Its  cry  is  feeble, 
with  but  slight  movement  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  the  lungs  are 
but  partially  inflated;  the  eyelids  are  closed,  and  the  limbs  almost 
motionless.  By  artificial  respiration  and  by  friction,  the  pulse  and 
breathing  may  be  rendered  more  frequent,  but  the  latter  remains 
irregular  and  gasping.  Finally,  the  limbs  grow  cold,  tlie  surtace, 
from  a  state  of  lividity,  becomes  pallid,  and  death  occurs  in  pro- 
found coma.  M.  Cruveilbier  made  many  observations  at  the 
"Maternity"  in  reference  to  the  death  of  new-born  infants,  and  he 
believes  that  one-third  of  those  who  die  in  birth,  at  the  full  (leriod, 
die  of  a]>oplexy.  I  have  made  post-mortem  examinations  in  a  few 
cases,  when  death  had  occurred  from  this  cause,  and  in  all  the 
hemorrhage  was  meningeal.  One  of  these  was  boi-n  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1864.  The  birth  was  delayed  by  unusual  projection 
of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  so  that  finally  the  application  of 
forceps  was  necessary.  The  infant  was  apparently  stillborn,  bnt 
by  persistent  eftbrts  on  the  part  of  the  physician  who  assisted,  it 
was  resuscitated  so  as  to  live  several  hours,  though  with  constant 
embarrassment  of  respiration  and  with  lividity.  At  the  autopsy 
a  large  extravasation  of  blood  was  fouud  in  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid,  over  a  considerable  ^lart  of  the  convexity  of  the  braiDf  i 
and  the  substance  of  the  brain  was  deeply  congested.  J 

Ajjoplexy  in  the  new-born  does  not  always  terminate  fatally,  or,  J 
when  fatal,  in  the  sudden  manner  which  I  have  described.  Valleix  J 
relates  the  case  of  an  infant  who  died  of  pneumonia  at  the  &ee  ejfl 
three  and  a  half  months.     Its  btrtii  had  been  protracted  t  ■ 
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cult,  but  was  completed  without  the  use  of  instruments.  It  had 
had  during  its  entire  life  paralysis  of  the  right  side.  At  the 
autopsy  a  clot  was  found  near  the  base  of  the  right  thalamus 
opticus,  evidently  existing  from  birth.  Around  the  clot  the  brain 
was  softened  to  the  depth  of  some  lines,  and  was  of  a  bluish-red 
color.  A  very  similar  case  is  related  by  M.  Vernois.  An  infant 
lived  forty-nine  days  with  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  and  died  of 
pneumonia.  At  the  autopsy  a  hemorrhagic  excavation  in  the  pro- 
cess of  cicatrization  was  found  behind  the  right  corpus  striatum 
and  the  thalamus  opticus. 

Intra-cranial  hemorrhage  occurring  from  accidents  of  birth  is 
generally  attended  by  marked  symptoms,  such  as  have  been  de- 
scribed.    But  when  it  occurs  subsequently  to  birth,  whether  in 
infancy  or  childhood,  the  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  different  cases, 
and  are  generally  obscure.    I  will  briefly  state  the  symptoms  which 
have  been  observed  in  both  the  cerebral  and  meningeal  forms  of 
this  disease.    First,  the  cerebral.     S(:idillot  relates  the  case  of  a 
child  seven  and  a  half  years  old,  whose  bare  head  had  been  exposed 
several  hours  to  the  sun's  rays.     Suddenly,  after  a  paroxysm  of 
anger,  it  was  seized  with  great  pain,  corresponding  with  the  pos- 
terior and  inferior  fossae  of  the  cranium.    It  uttered  piercing  cries, 
and  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     A  clot  was  found  in  the  right 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum.     Richard  Quinn  (Rilliet  and  Barthez) 
gives  the  history  of  a  boy  nine  years  old,  who  in  playing  with  a 
hoop  suddenly  stopped,  carried  his  hands  to  his  head,  and  fell 
backwards  unconscious.     Three  or  four  hours  afterwards,  when 
examined,  he  was  found  pale,  surface  cool,  respiration  slow  and  at 
times  stertorous,  pulse  50  to  60  per  minute;  the  left  arm  was 
flexed;  the  left  leg  paralyzed;  the  right  leg  and  arm  convulsed; 
right  pupil  strongly  dilated,  the  left  contracted.     He  died  seven 
hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  a  large  clot  was 
found  in  the  centrum  ovale  on  the  right  side. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  relate  the  following  case  from  Campbell.  A 
boy  with  good  previous  health  was  suddenly  seized  about  7  A.M. 
with  repeated  vomiting,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  with  violent 
convulsions;  he  rolled  his  eyes  and  uttered  inarticulate  cries;  pulse 
frequent  and  hard ;  pupils  contracted ;  trunk  and  lower  extremities 
cool.  In  the  afternoon  he  presented  symptoms  of  compression  of 
the  brain,  such  as  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  frequent  and  feeble 
pulse.  Death  occurred  in  the  evening,  and  a  hemorrhagic  cavity 
was  found  occupying  the  right  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 
Guibert  relates  a  case  of  extravasation  in  the  superior  part  of  the 
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right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  in  a  boy  fourteen  years  old.  The 
principal  symptoms  were  feebleness  of  the  limbs,  inability  to  walk, 
cephalalgia,  involuntary  evacuations,  fever,  grinding  the  teeth, 
rigors  severe  and  prolonged,  lividity,  loss  of  intellectual  faculties, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  insensibility  to  light,  stertorous  respiration. 
Death  occurred  in  about  an  hour. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  narrate  the  history  of  a  girl  two  years  old, 
who,  after  an  attack  of  measles,  was  taken  with  convulsions  accom- 
panied with  fever  and  prostration.  The  convulsive  movements 
affected  especially  the  eyes  and  upper  extremities ;  the  right  leg 
was  immovable ;  the  left  pupil  dilated.  These  symptoms  resulted 
from  hemorrhage  in  the  corpus  striatum  and  opticus  thalamus. 
The  same  authors  relate  also  the  case  of  a  girl,  seven  years  old,  who 
died  with  a  large  apoplectic  cavity  in  the  left  thalamus  opticus. 
The  symptoms  were  headache,  convulsive  movements,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, delirium,  vomiting  and  constipation,  convergent  stra- 
bismus. These  symptoms  nearly  disappeared,  but  in  a  few  days 
the  headache  returned,  with  strabismus  and  a  slight  drawing  of 
the  face  towards  the  left;  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  there  were 
some  convulsive  movements  of  the  right  eye,  with  paralysis  of  the 
arm.  Finally  contraction  of  the  arms  occurred,  with  acceleration 
of  pulse,  irregular  breathing,  dilated  pupils,  paralysis,  and  retraction 
of  the  head,  followed  by  death  on  the  forty-eighth  day. 

These  cases,  and  those  from  Valleix  and  Vernois,  which  have 
been  related  in  our  remarks  on  hemorrhage  of  the  new-bom,  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  the  symptoms  in  that  form  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage  in  which  the  extravasated  blood  forms  a 
cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  brain. 

If  the  amount  of  extravasation  is  large,  and  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  much  lacerated  and  compressed,  death  may  occur  almost 
immediately,  and,  therefore,  without  symptoms,  or  before  it  is 
possible  to  determine  whether  or  not  symptoms  are  present.  If 
the  disease  is  not  so  speedily  fatal,  the  symptoms,  as  appears  from 
the  above  cases,  are  headache,  confusion  of  thought,  or  even  insen- 
sibility, cries,  sometimes  piercing,  cold  extremities,  pallor,  slow 
and  perhajw  stertorous  respiration,  convulsive  movements  followed 
by  paralysis,  or  convulsions  affecting  one  or  more  limbs,  with 
paralysis  of  others,  pupils  contracted  or  dilated,  sometimes  one 
contracted  and  the  other  dilated,  strabismus,  rolling  of  eyes, 
vomiting. 

These  symptoms  have  all  been  observed  in  different  cases,  but 
they  are  not  all  present  in  any  one  case.     Those  which  are  gene- 
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rally  present,  and  on  which  we  mainly  rely  for  diagnosis,  are 
headache,  convulsive  movements,  paralysis,  confusion  of  thought, 
irregularity  in  the  pupils,  and  strabismus. 

In  the  CAPILLARY  form  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  there  is  usually 
some  complication,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far 
symptoms  are  due  to  the  hemorrhage,  and  how  far  to  the  coexist- 
ing pathological  state. 

There  are,  indeed,  but  few  published  observations  of  capillary 
hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  uncomplicated  with 
meningeal  hemorrhage,  hemorrhage  in  a  cavity,  or  some  other  and 
distinct  disease,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
symptoms  referable  to  this  form  of  extravasation,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows:  The  child  is  drowsy;  fretful  when  disturbed;  it  perhaps 
moans.     There  are  sometimes  slight  convulsive  movements  and 
partial  paralysis.     If  there  is  considerable  extravasation,  the  re- 
Bpiration  is  irregular  and  sighing.     Death  occurs  in  coma,  occa- 
Bionally  preceded  by  convulsions.     Taupin  relates  the  case  of  a 
child  nine  years  old,  who  died  with  this  form  of  hemorrhage, 
accompanied  by  softening  of  the  brain.     The  disease  began  at 
night,  with  delirium,  agitation,  and  piercing  cries.     In  the  morn- 
ing, the  patient  lay  in  bed,  drowsy,  not  complaining  of  pain,  and 
not  replying  to  questions;  pupils  dilated,  and  insensible  to  light; 
left  eye  half  open  during  sleep,  and  its  axis  changed ;  eyebrows 
contracted ;  face  pale ;  mouth  open ;  had  no  convulsions,  but  tran- 
sient stiffening  of  the  limbs,  during  which  the  thumbs  were  firmly 
compressed  by  the  fingers ;  senses  unimpaired,  but  the  face  drawn 
to  the  right;  deglutition  difficult;   pulse   small,  irregular,  and 
feeble;  respiration  32,  sighing.     In  the  evening  he  had  rigidity 
of  the  limbs  and  back,  and,  finally,  was  taken  with  general  con- 
vulsions, in  which  he  died  at  eleven  o'clock.     The  hemorrhagic 
points  in  this  case  were  numerous.     A  boy  five  years  old,  whose 
case  is  described  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  died  of  this  disease,  pneu- 
monia, and  white  softening  of  the  intestine.     During  the  last  five 
days  there  were  cerebral  symptoms,  the  chief  of  which  were 
drowsiness,  fretfulness  when  disturbed,  and  moaning  without  ap- 
parent cause.     Another  child,  whose  case  is  described  by  Rilliet 
and  Barthez,  died  at  the  age  of  four  years,  with  cerebral  capillary 
hemorrhage,  accompanied  by  yellow  softening.    Six  months  before 
death  he  had  general  convulsions,  followed  by  spasmodic  move- 
ments of  the  left  side.    These  subsided,  but  the  left  side  remained 
feeble. 
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Ill  MEKiNOEAL  HEMOBBBAQB  there  are  often  convulaions,  general 
or  partial,  in  some  patients  tonic,  in  others  clonic.  "When  partial^ 
the  convulsive  movements  may  only  occur  in  the  muucles  of  thi 
iace  and  eyes.  With  the  spasmodic  muscular  action  is  a  degree  of 
drowsiness  and  irritability.  Paralysis,  ao  common  in  the  a[>oplexy 
of  the  adult,  and  not  infrequent,  as  we  have  seen,  in  tiic  cerebral 
form  of  early  life,  is  sometimes,  hut  not  ordinarily,  present  in 
meningeal  hemorrhage.  Instead  of  paralysis,  there  are  vomiting, 
some  febrile  action,  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  symptoms 
are  difl'erent,  however,  according  to  the  exact  seat  of  the  hemor- 
rhagic extravasations,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease.  If  the 
extravasation  end  in  the  formation  of  a  cyst,  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  hydrocephalus.  The  following  condensed  history  of  e 
which  I  have  selected  as  typical,  will  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
history  and  course  of  the  various  forms  of  meningeal  hemorrhage: 
than  can  be  imparted  by  a  narration  of  symptoms: — 

M.  Toimel^  relates  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  taken  with  foink 
ueaa  and  convulsive  movements.  On  the  following  day  the  trai 
and  inferior  extremities  became  rigid;  deglutition  was  painful; 
the  pupils  were  largely  dilated,  immovable;  face  pale;  pulse  feeblo 
and  intermittent.  Death  occurred  the  same  day.  The  dura  mater 
was  distended.  A  layer  of  coagulated  blood,  of  great  thickneso, 
extended  over  the  convexity  of  each  hemisphere.  The  Teios 
ramifying  in  the  superior  part  of  each  hemisphere  were  distended 
with  coagulated  blood.  The  hemorrhage  was  in  the  meshes  of  thi 
pia  mater.  Brs.  Lombai'd  and  I'anchard,  of  Geneva,  relate  a  somo; 
what  similar  case.  A  child  thirteen  months  old  was  convalescing 
from  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  and  intestinal  mucons  surtaoes, 
when  it  was  seized  with  general  convulsions ;  the  mouth  and  eyes 
were  open,  and  the  eyes  directed  upwards;  pupils  contracted; 
pulse  frequent  and  irregular.  The  convulsions  abated  somewba^ 
but  soon  reappeared  with  violence.  The  [jatient  became  insensible,, 
and  died  nineteen  lioura  after  the  commencement  of  cerebral  Bym^ 
toms.  The  extravaeated  blood  covered  the  upper  surface  of  boUi 
hemispheres.  From  the  above  cases  we  see  the  symptoms  and  thtt 
course  of  meningeal  hemorrhage,  when  the  extravasation  is  bo- 
large  that  death  speedily  results.  In  protracted  cases  of  nieuiugeAl 
hemorrhage,  there  is  either  a  gradual  disapijearance  of  symptoms 
and  return  to  health,  or,  circumscribed  hydrocephalus  occurring,  tho 
symptoms  of  that  disease  arise. 

DiAON'osis. — It  is  evident  fi-om  what  has  been  stated  that  the 
diagnosis  of   intra-cranial  hemorrhage  is  attended  with  unusual 
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difficulty,  since  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  occur  also  in  other 
and  distinct  pathological  states.     The  history  of  the  case,  and 
especially  the  character  of  the  cause,  if  ascertained,  will  aid  in 
diagnosis.    If  there  has  been  an  obvious  determination  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  or  some  known  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood 
from   that  organ,  the  persistence  of  cerebral  symptoms  would 
justify  us  in  concluding  that  either  serous  or  sanguineous  cftusion 
had  supervened  on  a  state  of  congestion.     The  points  of  difterential 
diagnosis  between  apoplexy  and  meningitis  are  the  sudden  and 
full  development  of  symptoms  in  one  case,  the  gradual  commence- 
ment and  gradual  increase  of  symptoms  in  the  other ;  differences 
also  of  symptoms  in  certain  respects ;  for  example,  as  regards  febrile 
reaction,  constipation,  etc. 

There  is  one  symptom  in  cerebral  hemorrhage  which  is  of  great 
diagnostic  value,  namely,  paralysis.  Its  progress  affords  strong 
evidence  that  there  is  extravasation  of  blood,  and  probably  in  a 
cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  If  the  extravasation  end  in 
the  formation  of  a  cyst,  the  symptoms  and  appearances  of  hydro- 
cephalus, which,  after  a  time,  arise,  throw  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  disease. 

Prognosis. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  intra- 
cranial hemorrhage  occur  and  terminate  favorably  without  the 
nature  of  the  disease  being  suspected.  In  such  cases  the  amount  of 
extravasated  blood  is  small  or  moderate.  In  several  published 
cases  in  which  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  was  shown  by  post- 
mortem examinations,  the  patients  were  convalescing  from  the 
hemorrhage  when  they  succumbed  to  intercurrent  diseases.  K, 
however,  the  amount  of  extravasated  blood  is  such  as  to  give  rise 
to  those  symptoms  which  have  been  described,  the  prognosis  is  un- 
favorable. Recurring  convulsions,  and  persistent  stupor  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  the  patient,  are  unfavomble  symp- 
toms. If  the  convulsions  cease,  and  consciousness  returns,  even  if 
there  is  paralysis,  the  result  may  be  favorable. 

Treatment. — The  proper  treatment  in  intra-cranial  hemorrhage 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  patient,  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  extravasation,  and  the  degree  of  it,  as  shown  by  the 
nature  and  severity  of  the  symptoms.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
patient  is  robust,  and  is  visited  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  cold  applications  should  be  made  to  the  head,  mustard 
to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  perhaps  chest,  and  derivation  should 
be  produced  by  mustard  pediluvia.  In  many  cases,  especially  in 
active  congestion,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  leeches  to  the  temples, 
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and  the  bowels  should  be  opened  by  a  stimulating  enema.  In 
active  congestion,  also,  prompt  purgation  by  salines  or  other  ca- 
thartics is  sometimes  of  great  importance.  The  object  of  such 
treatment  is  to  relieve  congestion  of  the  cerebral  and  meningeal 
vessels,  and  thereby  prevent  further  extravasation  of  blood.  If 
the  congestion  be  active,  the  pulse  continue  full  and  frequent,  and 
the  face  be  flushed,  it  is  proper  in  many  cases  to  control  the  action 
of  the  heart  by  a  sedative.  For  this  purpose  the  tincture  of  vera- 
trum  viride  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  drop  to  a  child  five  years 
old,  repeated  in  three  hours  if  necessary,  or  aconite  may  be  employed. 
If  the  stupor  or  convulsions  continue  after  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  patient  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  above 
remedies,  more  active  counter-irritation  is  required.  Cantharidal 
collodion  should  be  applied  behind  each  ear.  If  the  hemorrhage 
occur  from  passive  congestion,  or  in  a  cachectic  state  of  system, 
active  depressing  remedies  should  not  be  employed.  External 
derivatives  are  of  service,  as  well  as  cool  applications  to  the  head, 
and  we  should  attempt,  so  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  cause  of 
the  congestion  and  hemorrhage.  If  it  depend  on  a  cachectic  state, 
tonic  or  other  remedies  calculated  to  relieve  this  state  are  indicated. 
The  hemorrhage  from  such  a  cause  is  apt  to  be  in  points  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  or  in  moderate  quantity  over  the  surface  of 
this  organ,  and  by  a  timely  use  of  constitutional  remedies  possibly 
we  may  prevent  further  extravasation  of  blood  and  increase  tha 
chance  of  the  patient's  recovery. 

If  a  cyst  result  from  the  hemorrhagic  effusion,  the  treatment 
which  is  proper  is  that  described  in  the  chapter  on  Acquired 
Hydrocephalus. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CONGENITAL  HYDROCEPHALUS. 


Congenital  hydrocephalus  consists  in  an  excess  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  lying  either  external  to  the  brain,  or  more  frequently 
in  its  interior.  It  is  due  to  some  vice  in  the  development  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes,  or  to  a  pathological  state  occurring  in  them 
during  intra-uterine  life.  This  disease  is  ordinarily  apparent  from 
the  symptoms  and  appearances  at  birth,  but  not  always.  Occasion- 
ally nothing  unusual  is  observed  in  the  shape  of  the  head  or  aspect — 
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of  the  infant  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks,  when  the  charac- 
teristic physiognomy  begins  to  appear.  In  these  cases  the  disease 
is  still  congenital,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  beliove  that  the  ab- 
normal state  to  which  the  excessive  production  of  fluid  is  due 
existed  from  birth.  In  cases  of  arrested  or  partial  development  of 
the  brain,  as,  for  example,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
hemispheres  is  absent,  there  is  often  an  unusually  lai^e  quantity 
of  fluid  which  serves  merely  as  a  compensation  for  the  lack  of 
brain.  I  do  not  regard  such  cases  as  examples  of  hydrocephalic 
disease,  since  the  effect  of  the  fluid  is  not  injurious,  but  rather 
oseful.  I  restrict  the  term  congenital  hydrocephalus  to  those 
OSes  in  which  the  brain  is  complete,  or,  if  incomplete,  the  quantity 
of  fluid  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Anatomical  Charactekb.— According  to  M.  Bresehet,  the  fluid 
in  congenital  hydrocephalus  may  be^ — let,  between  the  dura  mater 
Bud  the  cranium;  2d,  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  parietal 
gnchnoid ;  Sd,  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid ;  4th,  in  the  ventri- 
cles; 5th,  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  brain. 

hi  a  large  majority  of  hydrocephalic  patients  the  seat  of  the 
effusion  is  the  ventricles.  As  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases,  the 
pKssure  from  within  gradually 
unfolds  the  convolutions  of  the 
bnio,  at  the  same  time  produc- 
ing expansion  of  the  cranial  arch. 
When  the  amount  of  fluid  is  con- 
siderable, and  it  becomes  so  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or 
moDths,  the  hemispheres  are 
spread  out  in  a  thin  lamina  on 
either  side,  gradually  decreasing 
in  thickness  from  the  base  of  the 
cmniam  to  the  vertex,  where  the 
brain-substance  is  sometimes  so 
thin  aa  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
Complete  absence  of  brain  in  this 
litoation,  namely,  at  the  vertex,  t^""*"'"! '''*™p'""»'-  ffro-a™-.) 
even  in  extreme  cases  of  expansion  and  flattening  of  the  hemi- 
spheres from  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  is  rare,  though  the  brain- 
nbBtance  at  this  point  is  sometimes  almost  as  thin  as  either  of 
the  membranes,  so  that  the  wall  of  the  sac  is  translucent.  The 
membranes  which  surround  the  brain  do  not  usually  undergo  any 
alteration,  except  such  as  arises  from  the  distension.    The  fals 
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cerebri  sometimes  disappears,  and  eomctiines  the  meninges  present 
a  whiter  hue  from  maceration  than  in  health.  The  distension  also 
causes  such  an  expansion  of  the  -pia  mater  that  it  becomes  very 
tliiu,  and  in  places  scarcely  visible,  but  its  presence  in  every  point 
can  be  demoiiBtmted. 

The  changes  which  the  cranial  bones  undergo,  both  in  their 
chemical  character  and  in  their  shafie,  in  hydrocephalic  patients, 
if  the  amount  of  fluid  is  considerable,  are  interesting  and  remark- 
able. The  base  of  the  cranium  undergoes  little  cliauge,  but  those 
portiona  of  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones  which  coit 
stitute  the  arch  are  expanded  iu  all  directions,  while  they  become 
much  thinner.  There  ia  deficiency  of  lime  in  their  constitutioitt 
eo  that  their  organic  elements  are  greatly  in  excess.  This  renders 
them  flexible  and  serai-trauspareut.  Kotwithstanding  the  expan- 
sion of  the  bones,  there  are  usually  interspaces  between  them,  of 
greater  or  less  size,  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid. 

The  scalp,  being  stretched  by  the  pressure  within,  becomes  tensQ 
and  thin,  and  is  scantily  covered  with  hair.  The  veins  whicli 
raniity  in  it  are  unusually  promiuent  and  large,  and  the  head  ia 
elastic  on  pressure,  from  the  amount  of  liquid  beneath.  In  th© 
common  form  of  congenital  hydi-ocephalua,  uamely,  that  in  whiell 
the  liquid  is  in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  the  shape  of  the  orbital' 
plates  of  the  frontal  bone  is  changed,  so  that  the  eyeballs  have  a 
downward  direction.  This  change  in  the  axis  of  the  eyes  occurs 
at  an  early  period,  and  it  eontiuuea  through  the  entire  diseasiL 
becoming  more  and  more  marked  as  the  quantity  of  liquid 
increases.  If  the  amount  be  large,  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  Ii 
buried  uuder  the  under  eyelid,  while  the  conjunctiva  ia  visible 
between  the  cornea  and  the  upper  eyelid.  The  persistent  down- 
ward direction  of  the  eyes  is  characteristic  of  this  disease,  and,  J" 
connection  with  enlargement  of  the  head,  ia  an  important  dia^ 
nostic  sign. 

If  we  examine  the  interior  of  the  cavity  after  the  fluid  is  e 
ated,  we  will  find  at  its  base  the  parts  which  lie  in  the  floor  of  th( 
lateral  ventricles,  but  changed  in  appearance  in  consequence  c 
pressure.     The  coruua  are  enlarged,  and  the  thalami  ojitici  am 
corjiora  striata  are  flattened.     I  .  early  stages  of  the  disease^ 

when  the  amount  of  fluid  is  BlftJuUtKllMbly  no  absorption 

or  destruction  of  parts  in  rioua 

portions  of  this  org;in  p 
other.    As  the  quant: 
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which  unites  the  lateral  ventricles,  becomes  enlarged,  the  septum 
lucidum  which  separates  them  disappears,  and  the  two  ventricles 
fonn  a  common  cavity.  In  most  fatal  cases  we  find  this  single 
large  cavity.  The  surface  which  surrounds  the  cavity  occasionally 
presents  a  whitish  or  semi-opaque  appearance,  which  has  led  to  the 
belief,  on  the  part  of  some,  that  at  a  period  antecedent  to  birth 
there  was  subacute  inflammation  of  this  surface,  and  hence  the 
effusion. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  ordinarily  less  developed  than  in 
healthy  children  of  the  same  age,  so  that  the  disproportion  between 
the  head  and  face  becomes  a  marked  peculiarity.  The  shape  of  the 
forehead  and  face  is  nearly  triangular. 

The  foregoing  remarks  in  reference  to  the  anatomical  characters 
of  congenital  hydrocephalus  refer  in  the  main  to  cases  which  have 
continued  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  their  characteristic 
features  are  well  marked.  In  very  young  infants,  in  whom  the 
disease  is  still  recent,  similar  anatomical  characters  are  present,  but 
in  less  degree. 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  is  often  associated  with  other  vices  of 
conformation,  especially  with  spina  bifida.  The  two,  when  coex- 
isting, are  only  parts  of  the  same  disease ;  the  large  quantity  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  preventing  the  spinal  canal  from  closing  during 
foetal  development. 

The  fluid  in  congenital  hydrocephalus  consists  largely  of  water, 
in  the  proportion  even  of  99  .parts  in  100.  In  addition  to  this 
element,  there  are  traces  of  albumen,  chloride  of  sodium,  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  osmazome. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  only  one  post-mortem 
examination  in  a  case  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  in  which  the 
liquid  was  exterior  to  the  brain.     This  case  was  under  observation 
in  the  children's  service  of  Charity  Hospital,  in  1866.    Full  notes 
and  measurements  of  the  head  were  taken,  which  unfortunately 
were  mislaid  or  lost.    The  infant  had  congenital  syphilis,  and  had 
a  pallid,  strumous  appearance.    The  shape  and  relative  size  of  the 
head  are  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure,  from  a  photograph. 
While  the  whole  head  was  enlarged,  there  was  a  relative  excess 
of  development  in  the  part  between  and  above  the  ears.    The 
axis  of  the  eyes  was  not  at  all  changed,  and  the  vision  was  good. 
Tbe  appearance   corresponded    so    closely  with    descriptions    of 
hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  that  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  ana- 
tomical state.    Antisyphilitic  treatment  was  employed,  and  the 
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Byphilitic  eruptions  had  nearly  disappeared, 
when  diarrhoea  Bupervened,  followed  by 
death.  At  the  autopsy,  a  quantity  of 
transparent  or  light  straw-colored  liquidt 
estimated  at  siz  or  seven  ounces,  was  found 
exterior  to  the  brain,  in  the  great  cavity  of 
the  arachnoid,  lying  mostly  over  the  supe- 
rior surface  of  the  organ.  There  was  no 
excess  of  liquid  in  the  ventricles,  and  the 
brain,  though  of  good  size,  was  not  abnor- 
mally large,  nor  did  it  possess  the  firmness 
which  is  present  in  true  hypertrophy. 
All  cases  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  may  be  embraced  in  two 
groups,  namely,  that  in  which  the  liquid  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
brain,  and  that  in  which  it  lies  exterior  to  the  organ.  Liquid 
primarily  in  the  arachnoidean  cavity  permeates  the  meshes  of  the 
pia  mater,  and  lies  in  part  underneath  it,  or  this  delicate  membrane 
may  be  ruptured.  Four  of  the  groups,  therefore,  described  by 
Breschet,  may  properly  be  reduced  to  one,  namely,  those  groupa  in 
which  the  liquid  lies  under,  between,  or  external  to  the  meninges. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  which  led  to  Breschet's  classi- 
fication were  examples  of  acquired  circumscribed  hydrocephalus, 
the  result  of  extravasation  of  blood.  In  this  form  of  hydrocephalus, 
as  is  stated  elsewhere,  an  adventitious  membrane  forma  external 
to  the  liquid,  becoming  in  time  thin  and  delicate,  and  often  bearing 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  normal  membrane  (especially  the 
arachnoid),  for  which  it  is  sometimes  mistaken. 

Symptoms. — If  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  hydrocephalic 
fluid  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  so  that  the  head  is  abnormally 
large,  parturition  is  seriously  interfered  with.  The  scalp  and 
meninges  may  become  ruptured  by  the  severity  of  the  pains  so 
that  the  fiuid  escapes.  If  this  does  not  occur,  the  labor  ia  often 
necessarily  instrumental.  "Whether  the  liquid  is  present  before 
birth  or  accumulates  subsequently  to  it,  the  tendency  ia  to  an 
increase  of  the  quantity,  and  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the 
head. 

The  digestive  function  in  this  disease  is  at  first  well  performed. 
The  infant  nurses  readily,  and  has  its  evacuations  with  the  regu- 
larity of  other  children.  Not  many  weeks,  however,  elapse,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  before  defective  nutrition  is  apparent. 

While  the  volume  of  the  head  increases,  other  parts  are  im- 
perfectly nourished  and  stunted  in  their  growth.     Emaciation  ia 
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common  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  limbs,  associated  with  progressive 
feebleness.    In  the  last  stages  of  this  disease  there  is  more  or  less 
vomiting,  with  constipation.     If  there  was  previously  the  ability 
to  support  the  head,  it  is  now  lost,  and  the  erect  position  is  no 
longer  possible.    In  marked  cases,  when  there  is  great  disproportion 
between  the  head  and  the  rest  of  the  system,  there  is  frequently 
not  even  the  ability  to  rotate  the  head  on  the  pillow.    As  long  as 
the  cranial  bones  yield  readily  to  the  pressure  from  within,  and 
tbere  is  no  compression  of  the  brain,  the  function  of  this  organ  is 
not  seriously  impaired.    The  child  recognizes  its  mother  or  nurse, 
and  it  can  be  amused  like  other  children,  though  easily  fatigued. 
The  state  of  the  senses  is  different  in  different  cases,  and  some- 
times at  different  stages  of  the  same  case.     The  sight  and  hearing 
in  some  are  perfect,  in  others  impaired ;  while  in  others  still  they 
are  good  at  first,  but  gradually  become  obscured  and  lost.     It  is 
Baid  that  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  perverted  so  that  agreeable 
odors  are  unpleasant,  and  vice  versd.     Many,  reaching  the  age  at 
which  children  begin  to  walk,  cannot  walk,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  with 
a  tottering,  unsteady  gait. 

WTien  the  liquid  increases  to  that  extent,  and  it  usually  does 
sooner  or  later,  that  the  brain  begins  to  be  compressed,  dangerous 
cerebral  symptoms  arise.  The  child  becomes  drowsy,  and  takes 
less  notice  of  objects.  There  are  twitching  of  the  limbs  and  finally 
convulsions.  The  pupils  act  feebly  or  irregularly  by  light,  or  one 
is  more  dilated  than  the  other.  Strabismus  also  occurs.  As  a  fatal 
termination  approaches,  convulsions  occur,  partial  or  general.  These 
are  soon  succeeded  by  the  last  stage,  that  of  coma,  in  which  the 
patient  expires. 

The  following  case,  which  I  copy  from  my  note-book,  is  an 
example  of  the  common  form  of  congenital  hydrocephalus.    It  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  ordinary  course  of  this  disease,  and  show  the 
difficulty  which  we  meet  with  in  its  treatment.     Female,  born 
Nov.  9, 1859,  with  the  ft^id  of  forceps.     At  birth  the  fontanelles 
were  unusually  large,  the  cranial  bones  separated,  and  the  aspect 
in  a  marked  degree  hydrocephalic.     She  nursed  at  firet,  but,  the 
mother's  milk  failing,  she  was  afterwards  bottle-fed.    At  the  age  of 
four  months  her  head,  which  had  increased  faster  than  her  general 
growth,  measured  from  one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other,  over  the 
vertex,  seventeen  inches ;  the  occipito-frontal  circumference,  twenty- 
three  inches.     At  this  time  she  manifested  considerable  intelli- 
gence, being  able  to  distinguish  her  mother  from  other  persons, 
though  the  head  was  so  large  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  it 
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cfinstiintly  on  a  pillow.  From  the  age  of  four  to  six  mnntlis  the 
o|H!ration  of  tapping  was  performed  six  times  with  a  email  hydro- 
cele trocar,  by  Prof,  Stephen  Smith,  at  a  point  near  the  coronal 
suture  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  sagittal 
At  each  ojieration  an  amount  of  fluid  varying  from  twelve  ouucea 
to  one  pint  was  removed,  und  the  head  then  covered  with  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  cap.  It  was  necessarj', 
however,  within  the  twelve  hours  succeeding  each  operation,  to 
loosen  the  dressing,  on  account  of  either  the  occurrence  of  convul- 
sions or  symptoms  premonitory  of  them.  The  head,  within  a  week 
subsequently  to  each  operation,  regained  its  former  size,  and  as 
there  was  no  permanent  benefit,  this  treatment  was  diseontiuued. 
She  finally  died  of  entero-colitis  at  tlie  age  of  ten  montha  and  five 
days. 

At  the  autopsy  the  distance  from  one  auditory  meatus  to  the 
other  was  twenty  and  a  quarter  inches;  the  occi  pi  to-frontal  cip- 
cumference,  tweuty-six  and  a  cjuarter  inches.  The  anterior  fontft- 
nelte  measured  antero-pasteriorly  four  and  three-fourths  inches; 
transversely,  seven  and  three-fourths  inches.  The  fiarietal  bones 
were  separated  from  each  other  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
inches,  and  they  measnrcfl  in  length  nine  and  one-half  inches. 

On  opening  the  cranial  cavity,  seven  pints,  by  measurement,  of 
transparent  fluid  escaped,  exposing  a  vast  open  space,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  were  the  parts  which  constitute  the  floor  of  the  ventri' 
cles,  somewhat  changed  in  sha|>e,  aiid  from  them,  on  either  side,  the 
hemisphere  was  spread  in  a  lamina,  so  as  to  cover  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  cranial  bones.  The  laminiE  near  the  base  of  the  brain 
measured  in  thickness  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch,  and  they 
gradually  became  thinner  on  approaching  the  vertex,  at  which 
point  the  brain-substance  was  exceedingly  thin,  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
demonstrable. 

The  brain  had  its  normal  vascularity  and  coneietence,  and  the 
cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  cranial 
nerves  presented  their  usual  appearance.  On  folding  the  brain 
together,  it  had  the  size,  shape,  and  aspect  of  this  organ  in  ita 
ordinary  development.  Nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  the  mem- 
branes except  their  great  expansion.  The  above  case  corresponds 
in  its  general  features  with  most  cases  met  in  practice, 

DrAQNOSis. — The  ordinary  form  of  congenital  hydroeeplialua, 
that  in  which  the  liquid  occupies  the  interior  of  the  brain,  can.  in 
most  cases,  be  readily  diagnosticated.  If  there  is  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  liquid,  it  may  be  confounded  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
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brain.  In  hydrocephalus  there  is  commonly  more  rapid  growth, 
and  greater  expansion  of  the  head ;  moreover,  the  enlargement 
occurs  equally  on  all  sides,  while  in  hypertrophy,  though  all  parts 
of  the  cranial  vault  are  expanded,  the  enlargement  la  more  at  the 
vertex  than  elsewhere.  The  sign,  however,  of  greatest  diagnostic 
value  is  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  eyes.  In  hypertrophy  the 
axis  is  unchanged,  while  in  this  form  of  hydrocephalus,  although 
the  amount  of  liquid  may  be  email,  the  change  of  axis  occurs  which 
is  described  above.  In  rachitis  the  volume  of  the  head  is  often 
considerably  enlarged,  due  BOmetimes,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  deposit 
of  calcareous  matter  on  the  exterior  of  the  cranial  bones.  The 
differential  diagnosis  is  based  on  the  shape  of  the  head,  round  in 
one,  square  or  with  prominences  in  the  other,  ou  palpation,  direc- 
tion of  the  eyes,  etc.  The  smaller  the  amount  of  liquid,  the  greater 
the  liability  to  error  of  diagnosis ;  but  if  the  amount  is  inconsider- 
able and  not  increasing,  little  treatment  is  required,  except  hygienic 
and  tonic,  which  is  also  proper  in  both  hypertrophy  and  rachitis. 
If  the  liquid  is  exterior  to  the  brain,  as  in  the  case  represented 
OQ  page  334,  diagnosis  may  be  difficult,  but  such  cases  are  infre- 
quent. 

PaooNosis. — This  is  unfavorable.  The  amount  of  liquid  in 
congenital  hydrocephalus,  as  already  stated,  commonly  increast'S. 
The  most  favorable  result  is  no  increase,  or  but  slight,  in  the 
quantity,  while  the  natural  growth  of  the  infant  continues,  and 
thus  the  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the  rest  of  the  system 
gradually  disappeai-s.  This  result  is  exceptional.  Ordinarily, 
while  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases,  the  nutrition  of  the  body 
and  limbs  is  more  and  more  deficient.  The  patient,  if  not  cut  off 
by  some  intercurrent  disease,  finally  succumbs  with  cerebral  syniii- 
toms  produced  by  pressure  of  the  fluid.  The  majority  of  those 
affected  with  congenital  hydrocephalus  die  in  infancy,  but  some 
enter  childhood,  and  occasionally  one  reaches  even  adult  life. 
Cases  of  recovery  have  been  reported,  but  if  they  were  genuine, 
the  disease  was  evidently  mild,  and  the  amount  of  liquid  small  or 
moderate. 

Treatment. — It  is  a  proper  question,  iu  many  cases,  whether 
anything  should  bo  done  to  relieve  the  hydrocephalic  infant  besides 
attending  to  its  general  health.  The  anxiety  of  parents,  however 
hopeless  the  nature  of  the  case  if  left  to  itself,  reported  reeoverits, 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  medicines  which  in  many  instances 
diminish  the  amount  of  liquid  in  the  internal  cavities,  incline  us 
to  the  use  of  therapeutic  measures. 
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We  may  attempt  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fluid  by  the  use  of 
diuretics.     Digitalis,  squills,  nitrate  and  acetate  of  potash,  have 
been  used.     Probably  the  most  efficient  diuretic  in  these  cases  is 
iodide  of  potassium.     This  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two 
grains  every  two  hours  to  an  infant  of  six  months.     Constipation, 
if  present,  should  be  relieved  by  an  occasional  purgative.     If  it  is 
tolerated,  we  may  partially  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  head  by 
a  close-fitting  cap.     For  this  purpose  strips  of  adhesive  plaster, 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  width,  should  be  applied  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  head.     The  proper  way  of  applying  these  is  as 
follows:  first,  one  strip  from  each  mastoid  process  to  the  outer  part 
of  the  orbit  on  the  opposite  side ;  secondly,  from  the  back  of  the 
neck,  along  the  longitudinal  sinus,  to  the  root  of  the  nose ;  thirdly, 
over  the  whole  head,  so  that  the  difierent  strips  will  cross  each 
other  at  the  vertex ;  and,  lastly,  a  strip  long  enough  to  pass  three 
times  around  the  head  should  be  applied,  passing  above  the  eye- 
brows, the  ears,  and  below  the  occipital  protuberance.     Too  tight 
an  application  should  be  avoided,  as  it  may  give  rise  to  convulsions 
or  other  cerebral  symptoms.    K  the  cap  can  be  tolerated,  and  the 
general  health  is  good,  the  prospect  is  more  favorable ;  but  usually, 
from  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fluid,  it  is  necessary  in  a  few 
days  to  remove  or  loosen  the  plasters  in  order  to  prevent  convul- 
sions.    If  this  treatment  is  not  successful,  we  may  finally  resort 
to  tapping.     The  mode  of  performing  this  operation  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  case  which  I  have  detailed.    No  appreciable 
good  result  has  followed  the  use  of  irritating  or  sorbefacient  appli- 
cations in  this  disease.      Nutritious   diet  and  attention  to  the 
general  health  are  requisite. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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Hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  may  also  occur  in  thos^ 
who  at  birth  are  well  formed  and  free  from  disease.  Pathologist:. i 
call  this  acquired  hydrocephalus.  It  is  in  nearly  all  cases  thi^ 
result  of  disease,  which  is  located  sometimes  within  the  craniurKi. 
but  often  in  other  parts  of  the  system. 

Causes. — The  diseases  within  the  cranium  which  most  frequent! 
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produce  serous  effusion  are  the  meningeal  inflammations,  both 
simple  and  tubercular,  tumors  or  other  causes  which  obstruct  the 
venous  circulation,  and  hemorrhagic  effusion  ending  in  the  forma- 
tion of  cysts.  Prolonged  passive  congestion  often  ends  in  transu- 
dation of  serum  through  the  coats  of  the  capillaries.  Therefore, 
all  those  causes  of  congestion,  except  such  as  have  a  transient  or 
momentary  effect,  may  be  regarded  as  causes  of  serous  effusion. 

Among  the  diseases  external  to  the  cranium  which  produce 
serous  eflTusion  within  or  upon  the  brain,  may  be  mentioned  retro- 
pharyngeal abscess,  tubercularization  or  inflammation  of  the  bron- 
chial glands,  scarlet  fever,  and  certain  affections  of  an  exhausting 
nature,  especially  protracted  diarrhoeal  maladies.     In  four  cases 
which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  the  cause  was  enlarged  tuber- 
cular bronchial  glands,  which,  by  pressure  on  the  vense  innominat«e, 
so  retarded  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  brain  as  to  cause  congestion 
and  effusion.     The  causative  relation  of  these  glands  to  cerebral 
congestion  is  more  fully  described  in  our  remarks  in  reference  to 
this  disease. 

Dropsy  of  the  brain  is  the  common  result  of  protracted  diar- 
rhceal  affections  in  infancy,  whether  entero-colitis  or  non-inflamma- 
tory diarrhoea.  It  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  passive  conges- 
tion of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses,  due  in  part  to  feebleness  of 
circulation  in  consequence  of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  patient, 
and  in  part  to  the  wasting  of  the  brain,  which  always  gives  rise 
to  more  or  less  passive  congestion,  unless  in  young  infants,  in 
whom  the  cranial  bones  become  depressed  and  override  each  other. 
Dropsy  of  the  brain  resulting  from  scarlet  fever,  and  that  pecu- 
liar circumscribed  dropsy  which  results  from  hemorrhagic  effusions, 
are  described  elsewhere. 

A  few  cases  have  been  related  by  different  observers,  Aber- 
crombie  among  others,  in  which  dropsy  of  the  brain  seemed  to  be 
essential.  Nothing  abnormal  was  observed,  with  the  exception  of 
serous  effusion.  But  the  reports  of  such  cases  are,  for  the  most 
part,  meagre ;  and,  as  Barrier  has  well  said,  we  are  not  to  accept 
such  cases  as  examples  of  essential  dropsy  of  the  brain,  unless 
the  post-mortem  inspection  is  so  complete  as  to  render  it  certain 
that  there  was  no  antecedent  disease  to  which  the  dropsy  was  due. 
Anatomical  Characters. — Acquired  hydrocephalus  usually  oc- 
curs after  the  cranial  bones  are  firmly  united,  and,  therefore,  the 
shape  of  the  head  is  not  materially  altered.  If  it  occur  at  an  early 
age,  hefore  there  is  firm  union,  there  may  be  expansion  of  the  cra- 
nial arch,  as  we  sometimes  observe  in  the  circumscribed  hydro- 
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cephalus  resulting  from  hemorrhage.  The  effusion  in  acquired 
hydrocephalus  occurs  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid space,  or  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  the  dropsy  of 
protracted  diarrhceal  maladies,  I  have  rarely  failed  to  find  the 
liquid  over  the  whole  superior  surface  of  the  brain  as  well  as  at  its 
base. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  in  this  disease  is  not  large.  In  the 
majority  of  tases  it  does  not  exceed  four  ounces,  and  is  often  much 
less.  It  is  transparent,  or  it  has  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge.  The 
membranes  of  the  brain  sometimes  present  their  normal  appear- 
ance, but  in  other  cases  they  are  injected.  The  brain  itself,  in  some 
cases,  presents  an  injected  appearance  from  passive  congestion  of 
the  veins  and  sinuses ;  but,  in  other  cases,  when  there  has  been 
more  or  less  compression  of  the  brain,  there  is  no  more  than  the 
ordinary,  or  even  less  than  the  ordinary  vascularity,  and  the  con- 
volutions are  somewhat  flattened. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  pathological  state,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  dropsy,  precede  and  accompany  those  which  are 
referable  to  the  dropsy  itself.  The  dropsy  declares  itself  by 
symptoms  which  are  alarming  from  the  first. 

In  children  old  enough  to  speak,  or  manifest  intelligence,  there 
may  be  at  first  complaint  of  headache.  The  child  is  irritable,  its 
mind  confused  or  wandering  at  times,  or  there  is  actual  delirium. 
After  a  time  drowsiness  occurs.  The  head  seems  too  heavy  for 
the  body,  and  is  buried  in  the  pillow.  In  fatal  cases  the  features 
become  pallid,  the  pupils  sluggish,  and  perception  and  conscious- 
ness are  gradually  lost.  The  child  lies  in  profound  sleep,  which 
increases.  There  are  now  often  convulsive  movements,  partial  or 
general,  and  these  soon  end  in  coma,  in  which  the  patient  dies. 

Prognosis. — Acquired  hydrocephalus  commonly  ends  unfavor- 
ably. The  prognosis  depends  not  only  on  the  quantity  of  liquid, 
but  on  the  nature  of  the  cause.  If  the  cause  be  venous  obstruc- 
tion within  the  cranium  or  thorax,  as  we  have  no  means  of  remov- 
ing it,  death  is  inevitable.  If  it  be  an  exhausting  disease,  as 
entero-colitis  or  scarlet  fever,  although  the  case  is  not  absolutely 
hopeless,  the  prospect  is  still  unfavorable.  It  is  only  favorable 
when  the  quantity  of  eftused  fluid  is  small,  the  system  not  much 
redoeed,  and  the  primary  disease  mild.  When  acquired  hydro- 
cephalus arises  from  meningeal  apoplexy,  the  case  is  apt  to  bfe 
<3hronic  The  symptoms  and  termination  of  this  form  of  the  dis — 
ea&Q  are  very  similar  to  those  in  congenital  hydrocephalus. 
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Treatment. — The  treatment  in  acquired  hydrocephalus  must 
vary  somewhat  in  difterent  cases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  on  which  it  depends.  I  shall  indicate  the  treatment,  in 
part  at  least,  in  the  description  of  these  diseases.  Occasionally  the 
condition  of  the  patient  is  such  that  there  is  little  to  encourage 
us  in  the  employment  of  any  remedial  measures.  In  vigorous 
children,  if  acquired  hydrocephalus  occur  in  connection  with 
symptoms  which  indicate  too  active  a  circulation,  moderate 
abstraction  of  blood  from  the  temples  at  an  early  period  may  be 
useful,  but  cases  requiring  such  depletory  measures  are  rare. 
These  cases  require  cold  applications  to  the  head ;  the  bowels 
should  be  opened,  and  derivatives  should  be  applied  to  the  feet  and 
back  of  the  neck. 

If  the  congestion  be  of  a  passive  character,  as  when  the  circula- 
tion is  obstructed  by  tumors  or  otherwise,  benefit  may  still  be 
derived  from  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  derivatives  to  other 
parts.  In  most  cases  of  suspected  dropsy  of  the  brain,  unless  the 
patient  is  in  such  a  hopeless  state  that  all  treatment  is  obviously 
futile,  vesication  should  be  produced  behind  the  ears.  I  prefer 
cantharidal  collodion  for  this  purpose.  In  addition  to  this  treat- 
ment, diuretics  should  be  employed,  unless  there  is  too  great  pros- 
tration, or  the  course  of  the  disease  is  so  rapid  that  no  benefit  can 
result  in  consequence  of  the  tardy  action  of  these  agents.  The 
tiest  diuretics  are  the  acetate  of  potash  and  iodide  of  potassium. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MENINGITIS,  SIMPLE  AND  TUBERCULAR. 

Thb  most  interesting  arid  important  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  in  early  life,  is:  that  which  is  now  designated  meningitis. 
It  is  not  infrequent.  The  mortuary  statistics  of  this  city  show 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  death  in  from  one  in  twenty-five  to  one  in 
fifty  of  the  entire  number  of  deaths,  the  proportion  varying  some- 
what in  different  years. 

In  1768,  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  particularly  called 
to  this, disease,  by  Dh  Whytt,  of  Edinburgh.  This  observer,  and 
the  pathologists  succeeding  him,  forming  their  opinion  of  menin- 
gitis from  its  most  prominent  anatomical  character,  namely,  serous 
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effusion,  believed  it  a  dropsy.  They  accordingly  designated  it 
acute  hydrocephalus.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  profession 
have  come  to  regard  the  disease  as  inflammatory,  and  hence  the 
name  by  which  it  is  now  known,  and  which  is  believed  to  express 
its  true  pathological  character. 

Sometimes  meningitis  in  children  is  an  idiopathic  disease.  In 
other  instances  it  occurs  to  those  affected  by  tuberculosis,  and  in 
many,  if  not  in  all  such  patients,  there  are  tubercles  in  or  under  the 
meninges,  which  excite  the  inflammation  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  lungs  they  cause  pneumonitis  or  pleuritis.  Therefore  two 
forms  of  meningitis  are  recognized,  namely,  simple  and  tubercular. 

I  have  records  of  forty-five  fatal  cases  of  meningitis,  some  occur- 
ring in  my  private  practice,  and  the  remainder  in  institutions  of 
this  city  with  which  I  have  been  connected.  Post-mortem  exami- 
nations were  made  and  recorded  in  thirteen  of  them.  Twenty-five 
were  under  the  age  of  one  year,  of  which  fifteen  were  apparently 
well  when  the  meningitis  commenced,  belonging  for  the  most  part 
to  healthy  families;  three  were  feeble  and  cachectic,  but  apparently 
without  tubercles ;  and  five  had  miliary  tubercles  in  various  organs, 
as  shown  by  post-mortem  examination.  The  condition  of  the 
other  two  was  not  recorded. 

Of  the  twenty  who  were  over  the  age  of  one  year,  the  majority, 
namely,  thirteen,  presented  a  decidedly  cachectic  or  a  strumous 
aspect  before  the  meningitis  occurred,  and  a  considerable  number 
had  symptoms  of  pulmonary  tubercles.  These  statistics,  as  far  as 
they  go,  show  that  simple  meningitis  predominates  under  the  age 
of  one  year,  and  I  may  add  eighteen  months,  while  over  that  age 
the  tubercular  form  is  in  excess. 

The  belief  has  prevailed  in  the  profession,  that  tubercular  me- 
ningitis does  not  occur  in  young  infants.     This  idea  is  fallacious, 
although,  as  has  been  stated,  meningitis  under  the  age  of  one  year 
is  more  frequently  independent  of  tubercles  or  the  tubercular  dia- 
theses than  associated  with  them.     Bouchut,  speaking  in  reference 
to  tubercular  meningitis,  says:    "Up  to  this  period  it  was  not; 
believed  that  this  disease  existed  in  young  children,  for  no  mention 
is  made  of  it  in  the  works  of  Denis  and  Billard.     Still  its  existence 
at  this    age    is,  nevertheless,  incontestable.      MM.   de  Blache, 
Guersant,  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  and  Barrier  have  observed  several 
examples  of  it,  and  I  have  collected  six  cases  of  this  disease  in  the 
practice  of  M.  Trousseau.     The  youngest  child  was  only  three 
months  old,  and  the  eldest  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  second 
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year.  No  statistics  can  be  based  on  so  small  a  number  of  facts ; 
the  only  value  they  have  consists  in  their  overruling  an  opinion 
falsely  accredited  in  medical  science."  I  have  witnessed  the  post- 
mortem of  five  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  occurring  in  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  one  year,  as  is  seen  from  the  above  statistics, 
and  the  age  of  one  of  these  was  only  four  months.  In  two,  perhaps 
I  should  say  three,  of  the  five  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the 
meninges  was  not  positively  demonstrated ;  but  in  all  of  the  five 
cases  miliary  tubercles  were  present  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs, 
60  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  consider  the  meningeal  inflammation 
of  a  tubercular  character. 

In  patients  over  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  although  the  pro- 
portion of  tubercular  to  simple  cases  is  larger  than  under  this  age, 
the  excess  is  not  so  great,  according  to  my  statistics,  as  the  re- 
marks of  some  observers  would  lead  us  to  suppose.     There  can 
be  no  accurate  statistics  of  tubercular  meningitis  without  careful 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  state  of  the  brain  and  other  organs 
in  each  supposed  case,  and  this  examination  sometimes  shows  the 
meningitis  to  be  simple,  when  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
had  indicated  its  tubercular  character.     As  an  example,  may  be 
mentioned  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  children's  service  of  Charity 
Hospital,  in  March,  1868.     This  infant  died  at  the  age  of  twenty 
months,  having,  had  a  cough  of  moderate  severity  at  least  three 
weeks  before  death,  and  symptoms  of  meningitis  about  four  days. 
It  was  considerably  wasted,  and  was  supposed  to  have  tuberculosis. 
At  the  autopsy,  no  tubercles  were  found  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  parts  of  both  lungs  were  hepatized.   A  fibrinous  deposit,  varying 
in  thickness,  was  found  over  the  pons  Varolii,  the  optic  commis- 
sure,  along  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  over  the  superior  surface  of  the 
anterior  half  and  also  upon  the  posterior  lobe  of  each  cerebral 
hemisphere.    As  a  careful  examination  failed  to  discover  any  tuber- 
<^le8,  the  meningitis  was  considered  simple.      Those  who  make 
these  examinations,  failing  to  find  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  other 
organs  in  which  they  usually  occur,  should  examine  the  lymphatic 
glands,  for  cheesy  glands  may  be  the  cause  of  the  formation  of 
tubercles  in  the  meninges  while  the  organs  of  the  trunk  remain 
UnafiTected.    The  presence  of  cheesy  glands  in  the  absence  of  vis- 
ceral tubercles,  and  with  granulations  upon  the  meninges,  small, 
covered  with  fibrin,  and  of  a  doubtful  character,  goes  far  towards 
eatablishing  the  tubercular  nature  of  the  meningitis.     I  have  met 
With  one  such  case,  the  bronchial  glands  being  cheesy. 
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Age. — The  following  table  gives  the  age  in  meningitis,  simpile 
and  tubercular,  in  forty-two  cases  in  my  collection: — 


Cabbs. 

AOB. 

1 

2^  weeks.     (Autopsy.) 

2 

2  months. 

20        .        . 

From  3  to  12  months. 

10 

*'    1  year  to  2  years. 

5        .        .        . 

**    2  years  to  6    " 

4        .        .        . 

Over  5  years. 

f     42 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  also  published  statistics  of  the  age  in 
meningitis.  Their  cases  were  observed  chiefly  in  hospital  practice, 
and  the  result  is  somewhat  different. 

In  thirty-two  cases  of  simple  meningitis  observed  by  these 
authors,  eight  were  under  the  age  of  one  year,  six  from  two  years 
to  five,  and  eighteen  over  the  age  of  five  years.  In  ninety-eight 
cases  of  tubercular  meningitis,  there  were  two  under  the  age  of 
one  year,  fifty-one  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  five,  thirty- 
eight  between  the  ages  of  five  years  and  ten,  and  seven  between 
ten  and  fifteen  years. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  dura  mater  in  meningeal  inflam- 
mation  is  either  not  affected,  or  is  affected  secondarily.  In  many 
cases  it  retains  its  normal  appearance,  its  internal  surface  remain- 
ing smooth  and  polished.  In  others  it  is  more  or  less  injected,  and 
the  surface  is  dim  or  lustreless.  Ordinarily,  also,  the  free  surface 
of  the  visceral  arachnoid  continues  unchanged,  but  sometimes  it 
becomes  dry  and  even  cloudy  or  opaque,  especially  where  it  covers 
those  parts  which  are  most  intensely  inflamed.  Exudation  rarely 
occurs  upon  this  surface,  however  intense  the  inflammation.  Those 
who  have  had  the  most  ample  opportunities  for  observation  record 
but  few  cases  of  it. 

In  both  forms  of  meningitis  the  inflammatory  action  commences 
in  the  pia  mater,  and  is  usually  confined  to  this  membrane.  In  its 
meshes,  or  underneath  them,  the  lesions  occur  which  characterize 
this  disease.  The  pia  mater  is  injected  over  a  greater  or  less  extent 
of  surface,  usually  in  tubercular  meningitis,  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
alone,  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  less  degree  along  the  sides 
of  the  organ.  The  inflammation  is  ordinarily  most  intense  around 
the  pons  Varolii,  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  along  the  fissures 
of  Sylvius.  In  simple  meningitis  the  inflammation  may  also  be 
at  the  base,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  at  the  vertex.  It  is  at  the 
vertex  when  the  cause  is  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.    In  addition 
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to  the  augmented  vascularity  of  the  pia  mater,  we  find  an  effusion 
of  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus,  the  quantity  and  proportion  of  these 
elements  varying  greatly  in  different  cases. 

The  exudation  of  fibrin  is  greatest  along  the  course  of  the  vessels, 
and  in  the  depressions  between  the  convolutions,  and  the  opacity 
is  most  marked  in  these  situations.  Pus,  when  present,  is  almost 
semi-solid,  from  the  small  proportion  of  liquor  puris  which  it 
contains,  even  in  recent  cases.  If  the  disease  have  continued 
several  days,  the  liquor  puris  may  be  mostly  absorbed,  and  the  pus 
cells  becoming  shrivelled,  irregular,  and  aggregated,  may  resemble 
closely  the  cheesy  transformation  of  tubercle  cells. 

The  fibrinous  exudation  presents  features  of  interest.  It  does 
not  usually  attain  much  thickness,  but  by  its  opacity  it  conceals 
from  view  the  brain  underneath.  If  it  occur  in  the  fissures  of 
Sylvius,  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  are  united  by  it.  It  is  usu- 
ally infiltrated  through  the  substance  of  the  pia  mater.  Some- 
times little  masses  of  variable  size,  often  not  as  large  as  a  pin's  head, 
appear  at  the  point  of  inflammation.  These  masses  are  firm,  of 
a  whitish  color,  or  a  light  yellow,  and  their  number  varies  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  They  consist  of  a  firm,  homogeneous  substance, 
containing  granular  matter,  and  cells  which  often  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  tubercle  corpuscles,  but  are  distinct.  These  corpuscu- 
lar bodies  are  plastic  nuclei  or  plastic  cells,  often  shrunken.  It  is 
seen,  then,  that  there  are  two  morbid  products  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  tubercle:  one,  pus  which  has  been  in  great  measure 
deprived  of  its  liquid  element;  the  other, plastic  nuclei  collected  in 
little  bodies,  so  as  to  resemble  the  ordinary  form  of  crude  tubercle. 
I  once  carried  to  one  of  the  best  microscopists  and  pathologists  of 
this  city  some  of  the  exudation  from  a  case  of  meningitis,  the  cel- 
lular element  in  which  could  not  readily  be  distinguished  from 
shrunken  tubercle  corpuscles.  The  exudation  was  from  a  child 
two  years  and  eight  months  old,  with  good  health  previously  to 
the  meningitis ;  without  tubercles  in  any  part  of  the  body,  with 
parents  healthy,  and  with  no  predisposition  to  tubercular  disease. 
Thismicroscopist,  not  knowing  the  history  of  the  case,  or  character 
of  the  family,  and  ignorant,  like  all  of  us  at  that  time,  of  the  true 
tubercle  cell,  pronounced  the  exudation  tubercular  after  a  careful 
examination  with  the  microscope.  Bouchut  says :  "  The  whitish 
miliary  granulations  which  are  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  pia 
nmter  have  a  certain  consistency  and  tenacity  which  render  them 
difficult  to  tear  with  the  needles  used  for  the  preparation  for  the 
microscope.    These  bodies  are  formed :  1.  Of  fibro-plastic  elements, 
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whether  nuclei  or  fusiform  fibres ;  oval-shaped  cells  are  generally 
present,  but  not  always.  Th.e  nuclei  are  oval  or  spherical,  gene- 
rally very  small — that  is  to  say,  they  hardly  exceed  in  diameter 
0.008  mm.  to  0.009  mm.  The  presence  of  these  little  spherical 
nuclei  must  be  insisted  on,  because,  with  a  less  power  than  5.50  dia- 
meters, it  would  be  sometimes  impossible  to  establish  the  differences 
which  separate  them  from  the  elements  of  tubercle;  the  fusiform 
fibres  are  small  and  rare.  2.  There  exists  a  considerable  quantity 
of  amorphous  homogeneous  matter,  in  which  minute  granulations 
are  scattered:  it  is  very  dense,  and  keeps  the  other  elements 
strongly  united  together,  so  that  it  is  diflicult  to  isolate  them 
completely.  3.  Vessels  are  very  rarely  observed ;  the  fibres  of  cel- 
lular tissue  are  also  rare,  or  altogether  wanting." 

There  being  two  microscopic  elements  which  are  distinct  from 
tubercular  formations,  but  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  them, 
namely,  shrivelled  pus  cells  and  plastic  nuclei,  more  or  less  altered, 
it  is  seen,  in  part  at  least,  why  the  older  writers,  and  some  of  a  more 
recent  date,  either  hold  that  all  meningitis  is  tubercular,  or  that 
there  are  comparatively  few  cases  of  the  simple  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  true  tubercular  meningitis 
which,  even  with  a  pretty  careful  microscopic  examination,  might 
be,  and  probably  often  have  been,  regarded  as  simple.  In  order  to 
a  better  understanding  of  this  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat 
certain  facts  already  stated  in  the  article  on  tuberculosis.  The 
views  of  pathologists  in  reference  to  what  is  the  primary  form  of 
tubercle,  and  what  is  and  what  is  not  tubercular  matter,  have 
recently  undergone  a  great  change.  It  is  now  believed  that  the 
tubercle  cell  is  a  round,  pale,  slightly  granular  cell,  identical  in 
appearance  with  the  normal  cell  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  being  in 
the  average  somewhat  smaller  than  the  white  corpuscle  of  the 
blood ;  that  it  is  produced  mainly  from  the  nuclei  of  the  connective 
tissue  by  proliferation ;  that  it  is  vitalized  like  other  cells,  and, 
of  course,  has  functional  activity ;  that  the  true,  the  living  cell,  is 
found  only  in  the  so-called  gray,  semi-transparent  tubercle.  It  ia 
furthermore  believed,  that  what  has  heretofore  been  considered 
the  tubercle  cell,  namely,  the  irregular,  sometimes  angular,  some- 
times oval  cell — ^without,  indeed,  any  typical  form — ^may  be  a  dead, 
shrivelled,  and  altered  tubercle  cell,  or  a  dead,  shrivelled,  and 
altered  pus  or  other  cell.  If,  therefore,  such  cells  are  found  in  the 
meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  we  cannot  determine  from  the  microscope 
their  true  character.  We  can  only  form  our  opinion  in  reference 
to  their  nature  from  concomitant  circumstances,  or  from  discover- 
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ing  in  connection  with  them  the  true  tubercle  cell.  Those 
products  which  have  been  designated  crude  tubercle  and  tuber- 
cular infiltration,  contain  these  shrivelled  cells,  or  shrivelled 
nuclei ;  and  they  may  have  a  tubercular  origin,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  inflammatory  origin,  without  either  the  tubercular 
product  or  diathesis. 

In  the  tuberculosis  of  young  children,  I  have  found,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
post-mortem  examinations,  miliary  tubercles  disseminated  through 
the  lungs,  and  perhaps  other  organs,  in  small  masses,  many  of 
them  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  some  occurring  as  mere 
specks  scarcely  visible.     These  minute  tubercular  formations  have 
ordinarily  been  semi-transparent,  and  sometimes  even  transparent 
like  minute  drops  of  water,  and  containing  the  true  and  unchanged 
tubercle  cell.     Now  if  in  such  a  case  meningitis  occur,  we  may 
find  the  tubercle  cell  in  or  with  the  fibrin  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
But  failure  to  find  it,  even  "fc^ith  protracted  microscopic  examina- 
tion, does  not  prove  its  absence  from  this  locality,  for  I  consider 
it  almost  impossible  to  discover  in  the  midst  of  the  fibrinous 
exudation  such  minute  points  of  tubercular  matter  as  are  seen  in 
the  lungs,  liver,  or  elsewhere.    In  view  of  these  facts,  I  know  no 
better  rule  for  the  practitioner,  who  cannot  command  the  time  for 
thorough  microscopic  examinations,  than  to  consider  as  tubercular 
all  cases  of  meningitis  in  which  tubercles  or  cheesy  glands  are 
obflerved,  in  whatever  part  of  the  system,  and  consider  as  examples 
of  simple  meningitis  all  those  cases  in  which  no  tubercles  are 
apparent  in  the  meninges  or  in  any  other  organ  of  the  trunk. 

The  pia  mater  is  often  firmly  adherent  to  the  brain  at  the  seat 

of  inflammation,  so  that  on  raising  it  a  portion  of  the  brain  may 

be  detached  and  removed  with  it.    The  extent  of  the  inflammation 

varies  much  in  different  cases.    There  may  in  extreme  cases  be 

pretty  general  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater.     In  cases  of  such 

extensive  meningitis,  the  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  severe,  and  the 

course  of  the  disease  rapid.    Thus,  in  the  month  of  April,  1866,  a 

girl  eleven  years  of  age,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal   Orphan 

Asylum  of  this  city,  had  complained  occasionally  of  dizziness,  but 

^^^as  otherwise  in  good  health,  cheerful,  and  with  excellent  appe- 

ttte,  till  Thursday,  when  she  was  affected  with  vertigo,  more 

P^Tsistent  than  previously^  and  with  headache.     At  2  P.  M.  on 

tixe  following  day  she  was  seized  with  general  convulsions,  and 

<5oiitinued    insensible  or    nearly  so,  with  occasional  convulsive 

movements,  till  Monday,  when  she  died  comatose.    The  pia  mater 
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at  the  vertex,  sides,  and  base  of  the  brain  had  a  cloudy  appearance, 
and  underneath  it,  in  places,  was  a  thick  creamy  substance  in 
small  quantity,  which,  examined  by  the  microscope,  proved  to  be 
pus,  the  largest  amount  being  near  the  pons  Varolii.  There  waa 
no  tubercle  under  the  meninges  or  elsewhere,  and  no  appreciable 
fibrinous  exudation.  The  inflammation  in  this  case  was  obviously 
intense.  The  only  additional  lesions  noticed  were  moderate  con- 
gestion  of  the  brain,  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid. 

If  the  disease  is  protracted  three  or  four  weeks,  which  is  rare,  or 
even  less  time,  the  exuded  substance  may  undergo  further  changes, 
such  as  occur  in  simple  exudations  in  other  parts  of  the  system. 
Thus,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1860,  we  made  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  an  infant  at  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital, 
who  had  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease,  it  was  stated,  for  several 
weeks,  but  the  exact  time  was  not  ascertained.  Prominent  among 
the  symptoms  referable  to  the  cerebVo-spinal  system  towards  the 
close  of  life  were  the  hydrocephalic  cry  and  rigidity  of  the  neck. 
The  appearance  at  the  autopsy  was  remarkable.  The  anterior 
half  of  the  brain  was  completely  encased  in  a  deposit  which  had 
nearly  the  appearance  of  lard.  It  filled  the  fissures  of  Sylvius, 
and  appeared  slightly  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  cerebellum. 
Examined  under  the  microscope,  this,  substance  was  found  to  con- 
tain numerous  cells,  among  which  could  be  distinguished  some 
resembling  pus  cells,  but  nearly  all  had  undergone  more  or  less 
fatty  degeneration.  Here  and  there  was  seen  a  large  cell  contain- 
ing numerous  small  oil  globules,  the  compound  granular  cell  of 
pathologists. 

The  brain  itself  in  meningitis  is  usually  injected.  On  making 
an  incision  through  it,  red  points  are  seen  upon  the  cut  surface, 
which  indicate  the  seat  of  the  congested  vessels.  The  inflamma- 
tion rarely  extends  to  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  but  the  choroid 
plexus  is  injected.  In  exceptional  instances  pus  or  fibrin  is  found 
in  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  the  infant  two  and  a  half  weeks  old, 
whose  case  has  already  been  alluded  to,  about  two  ounces  of 
purulent  fluid  escaped  on  opening  the  left  ventricle.  A  small 
amount  of  liquid  of  a  similar  character  was  contained  in  the  right 
ventricle.  The  distension  of  the  lateral  ventricles  with  serum  is 
one  of  the  common  results  of  meningitis.  This  fluid  is  clear  or 
straw-colored,  or  it  is  turbid  in  consequence  of  being  mixed  more 
or  less  with  the  softened  brain-substance.  The  quantity  doea 
not  exceed  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  and  is  often  not  more  thaa 
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one  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half.     The  distension  of  the  two 

ventricles  is  ordinarily  uniform,  as  they  are  united  by  the  foramen 

of  Monro,  but  now  and  then  one  ventricle  is  found  more  distended 

than  the  other.     If  there  is  considerable  eftusion,  the  brain  is 

compressed  and  the  convolutions  have  a  flattened  appearance, 

unless  the  cranial  bones  are  still  separated  so  as  to  yield  to  the 

pressure.     If  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  are  open,  the  cranial  arch 

is  expanded,  sometimes  quite  perceptibly  to  the  eye.     From  the 

same  cause  the  anterior  fontanelle,  if  open,  is  elevated.    The  foramen 

of  Monro  is  enlarged  according  to  the  amount  of  eftusion,  and  the 

portions  of  the  brain  which  separate  the  ventricles  are  sometimes 

lacerated.    In  many  cases  the  cerebral  substance  surrounding  the 

lateral  ventricles  is  softened.    The  softening  is  found  in  all  degrees, 

from  the  least  appreciable  deviation  from  the  normal  consistence 

to  a  state  of  diffluence  so  that  the  brain  presents  the  appearance 

of  cream.    Hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  cause 

of  this  change  in  consistence,  which  are  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  is  attested  by  all  observers, 

though  there  are  exceptional  cases.    Thus  Dr.  West  has  records  of 

the  condition  of  the  brain  in  fifty-nine  cases,  in  thirty-seven  of 

which  there  was  considerable  softening,  and  in  the  remaining 

twenty-two  the  consistence  was  normal. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  simple  meningitis  are  not  fully  ascer- 
tained. Active  cerebral  congestion  frequently  occurring,  is  pro- 
bably a  common  direct  cause.  I  have  known  the  inflammation 
in  at  least  three  instances  to  occur  in  infants  from  four  to  eight 
months  old,  who,  a  month  or  six  weeks  previously,  had  severe 
and  protracted  attacks  of  bronchitis.  The  disappearance  of  erup- 
tions upon  the  scalp  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, is  a  fact  often  observed.  I  have  noticed  this  before  the  com- 
mencement of  simple  meningitis,  as  well  as  before  meningitis,  if 
not  tubercular,  at  least  occurring  in  a  decidedly  scrofulous  state 
of  system.  I  have  already  alluded  to  a  case  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation, occurring  in  the  pia  mater  at  the  vertex,  apparently 
resulted  from  frequent  exposure  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  bareheaded  to  the  sun's  rays. 

Tlie  cause  of  tubercular  meningitis  need  not  detain  us.  It  is 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

Premonitory  Stage. — Meningitis  is  usually  preceded  by  symp- 
toms which,  if  rightly  interpreted,  are  of  the  greatest  value.  In 
most  cases  of  both  the  simple  and  tubercular  forms,  which  I  have 
seen,  there  was  a  prodromic  period,  varying  from  a  few  days  to  as 
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many  weeks.     The  symptoms  of  this  period  are  obscure,  and  are 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  other  and  distinct  affections. 

The  child  in  whom  meningitis  is  approaching,  loses  his  accus- 
tomed vivacity  and  cheerfulness.  He  has  a  melancholy  and  sub- 
dued appearance,  being  quiet  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  fretful, 
without  apparent  cause.  He  can  sometimes  be  amused  by  his 
playthings  or  companions  for  a  brief  period,  when  he  turns  from 
them  with  evident  displeasure.  Unexpected  and  loud  noises  and 
bright  lights  are  evidently  painful.  If  old  enough  to  describe  his 
sensations,  he  complains  of  transient  dizziness,  and  at  other  times 
of  headache.  His  ill-humor,  if  his  wishes  are  not  immediately 
gratified,  or  if  they  are  denied,  is  often  scarcely  endurable  on  the 
part  of  friends  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause.  There  is  great 
difference,  however,  in  different  cases,  as  regards  this  symptom. 
Some  are  inclined  to  be  taciturn  and  quiet,  while  others  are  almost 
constantly  fretting.  The  appetite  is  capricious ;  at  one  time  it  is 
pretty  good,  at  another  it  is  poor  or  even  entirely  lost.  The 
patient  may  take  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food,  or,  if  an  infant,  nurse 
for  a  moment,  when  his  hunger  appears  satisfied,  and  he  will  take 
nothing  more.  The  bowels  are  regular  or  inclined  to  constipa- 
tion. The  pulse  is  natural,  or  it  has  times  of  acceleration,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
premonitory  stage.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  very  different 
in  different  cases.  Upon  an  average  it  is  perhaps  about  two 
weeks,  but  it  is  often  longer.  In  tubercular  meningitis  the  symp- 
toms, both  during  the  inflammation  and  previously,  are  apt  to  be 
complicated  by  those  which  arise  from  tubercles  in  other  parts  of 
the  system. 

Unless  the  prodromic  period  is  of  short  duration,  the  effect  of 
imperfect  nutrition  is  obvious  before  it  closes.  The  flesh  becomes 
soft  and  flabby,  or  there  is  actual  emaciation,  though  generally 
slight.  The  patient  loses  his  strength,  becoming  less  able  to  stand 
or  to  walk,  and  more  easily  fatigued.  Occasionally,  especially  in 
the  simple  form,  premonitory  symptoms  are  absent,  or  are  slight 
and  of  short  duration. 

Symptoms. — Dr.  Whytt,  living  in  the  last  century,  when  the 
tendency  was  rather  to  refinement  than  to  simplicity  in  classifica- 
tion, divided  meningitis  into  three  stages,  according  to  the  symp. 
toms,  especially  the  pulse.  Many  subsequent  writers,  following 
Whytt's  example,  have  recognized  three  stages,  based  not  upon 
the  anatomical  character  of  the  disease,  but  upon  the  succession  of 
symptoms.    Such  division  of  meningitis  is  in  great  measure  arbi- 
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trary,  since  in  one  case  the  same  symptom  occurs  at  an  earlier 
period  than  in  another. 

When  the  premonitory  stage  has  passed,  and  inflammation  is 
developed,  some  of  the  symptoms  which  were  previously  present 
remain  and  are  intensified,  and  other  new  and  more  characteristic 
symptoms  appear.      There  are  now  fewer  intervals  of  apparent 
improvement.     The  child  is  quiet,  often  lying  with  its  eyes  shut. 
K  aroused,  he  has  a  wild  expression  of  the  face,  and  is  irritated 
by  attempts  to  engage  his  attention  or  amuse  him.     He  rarely 
smiles,  or  takes  his  playthings,  or  he  notices  them  for  a  moment, 
when  he  turns  away  with  disgust.     During  sleep  there  is  often  at 
first  a  placid  expression  of  countenance,  but  when  aroused  he  has 
the  aspect  of  real  sickness;  the  eyebrows  are  sometimes  contracted, 
as  if  from  headache;  the  features  wear  a  melancholy  look,  and  are 
turned  away  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  observer  or  to  shun  the  light. 
If  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  open,  it  is  observed  to  be  prominent 
and  pulsating  forcibly.    If  consciousness  is  not  lost,  and  the  patient 
is  of  sufficient  age,  he  complains  of  headache,  or  of  pain  in  some 
part  of  the  body.     The  tongue  is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light 
fur;  the  appetite  is  lost  or  poor;   there  is  seldom  much  thirst; 
more  or  less  nausea  and  constipation  are  present.    As  the  inflam- 
mation continues,  and  usually  within  three  or  four  days  from  its 
commencement,  symptoms  arise  which  dispel  all  doubts,  if  there 
were  any,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.    The  vital  powers  are 
now  evidently  beginning  to  yield.     The  surface  generally  is  more 
pallid,  and  there  is  the  curious  phenomenon  of  the  sudden  appear- 
ance, and,  after  some  minutes,  disappearance,  of  spots  or  patches, 
or  even  streaks  or  active  congestion  upon  the  face,  forehead,  or  the 
ears.    These,  having  a  bright  red  color,  contrast  strongly  with  the 
general  pallor.     Ordinarily  they  are  irregularly  circular  or  oval, 
and  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.     A  red  spot 
or  streak  is  also  produced  if  the  finger  is  pressed  upon  the  surface 
or  drawn  forcibly  across  it.     It  continues  a  few  minutes  and  then 
gradually  fades.     Trousseau  calls  attention  to  this  fact  as  a  diag- 
nostic sign. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  is  the  variation  in  temperature. 
The  face  and  limbs  at  one  time  feel  quite  cool,  and  after  some 
minutes,  without  any  excitement  or  other  appreciable  cause,  the 
temperature  rises,  so  that  the  surface  is  warm  to  the  touch. 

Consciousness,  in  severe  cases,  may  be  lost  at  an  early  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  it  in  a  case  of  moderate  severity 
to  remain,  though  partially  obscured,  till  within  twenty-four  or 
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thirty-six  hours  of  death.  The  patient  will  usually  open  his  mouth 
for  drinks,  which  are  placed  to  his  lips,  when  there  is  no  other 
evidence  of  intelligence,  and  when  sight  and  hearing  are  evidently 
lost. 

The  loss  of  the  senses  constitutes  an  interesting  but  melancholy 
feature  of  the  disease.  Among  the  first  unequivocal  symptoms, 
and  frequently  the  very  first,  are  such  as  pertain  to  the  eye.  This 
organ  should  be  watched  from  day  to  day  when  the  diagnosis  is 
uncertain.  Deviation  from  its  normal  state  affords  evidence  of 
meningitis.  The  pupils  are  seen  to  dilate  or  contract  sluggishly 
by  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  light,  or  they  are  not  of  the 
same  size  with  those  of  another  individual  to  whom  the  same 
amount  of  light  is  admitted.  Sometimes  the  first  perceptible  devia- 
tion from  the  normal  state  is  an  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  pu- 
pils; while  in  others  oscillation  of  the  iris  is  observed.  At  a  later 
stage,  not  generally  till  convulsions  have  occurred,  the  parallelism 
of  the  eyes  is  lost,  and  in  most  patients  they  have  an  upward  direc- 
tion. After  effusion  has  occurred,  the  pupils  are  commonly  dilated. 
As  death  approaches,  the  eyes  become  bleared,  and  a  puriform  se- 
cretion collects  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  and  between  the  eye- 
lids. This  secretion  is  not  abundant,  but  it  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  unite  the  lids.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  probably  lost  as  soon, 
or  nearly  as  soon,  as  that  of  sight,  but  the  sense  of  touch  continues 
longer.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  fur,  unless  near  the 
close  of  life,  when  it  is  sometimes  dry.  The  appetite  is  gradually 
lost,  but  often  drinks  are  taken  with  apparent  relish,  even  when 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  consciousness.  There  are  two  symp- 
toms pertaining  to  the  digestive  system  which  are  rarely  absent, 
and  which  possess  great  diagnostic  value;  one  is  vomiting,  the 
other  constipation.  In  some  patients,  irritability  of  stomach  begins 
at  so  early  a  period  that  it  is  really  prodromic ;  it  is  rarely  absent. 
Barrier  collected  the  records  of  eighty  cases  of  meningitis,  in 
seventy-five  of  which  this  symptom  was  recorded  present.  It  is 
due  to  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  the  stomach  and 
brain,  through  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves.  The  vomiting 
occurs  without  effort,  and  usually  at  intervals,  for  several  days.  It 
is  a  sudden  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  apparently 
without  preceding  or  subsequent  nausea.  It  contrasts,  therefore, 
with  the  vomiting  due  to  an  emetic,  which  is  attended  by  distress- 
ing symptoms.  With  some  it  occurs  frequently,  with  others  not 
more  than  two  or  three  times  daily.  Commencing  in  the  first 
stages  of  meningitis,  or  even  prior  to  it,  it  occurs  less  often  as  the 
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drowsiness  becomes  more  profound,  and  finally  ceases.  Constipa- 
tion is  also  present,  usually  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  persistent  symptoms,  continuing 
through  the  entire  sickness,  unless  relieved  by  medicine,  or  unless 
there  is  a  coexisting  diarrhoeal  affection.  Often,  when  diarrhoea 
precedes  the  meningitis,  it  ceases  the  moment  the  latter  commences. 
The  constipation  in  this  disease  is  easily  overcome  by  purgatives. 
Several  writers  speak  of  retraction  of  the  abdomen  as  a  sign  of 
meningitis.  A  hollow  or  sunken  appearance  of  the  abdomen, 
according  to  Qolis,  aids  in  distinguishing  meningitis  from  fever. 
The  anterior  abdominal  wall  approaches  the  spine,  so  that  the  pul- 
sations of  the  abdominal  aorta  are  distinctly  felt.  Rilliet  and  Bar- 
thez,  who  have  rarely  observed  this  retraction  except  in  cerebral 
diseases,  attribute  it  to  the  state  of  the  intestines  rather  than  to 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  pulse  in  the  first  stages  of  meningitis  is  accelerated,  or  it  is 
nearly  natural  during  certain  hours  and  afterwards  accelerated. 
When  the  disease  has  continued  a  few  days,  often  not  more  than 
three  or  four,  the  pulse  undergoes  a  marked  change.  It  becomes 
slower  and  at  the  same  time  irregular.  The  irregularity  usually 
consists  in  an  intermittence  of  the  pulse  after  each  six  or  eight 
beats.  Sometimes  the  force  of  the  pulse  varies,  so  that  a  feeble 
pulsation  is  succeeded  by  one  of  greater  volume  and  strength.  The 
decrease  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  cannot  fail  to  arrest  atten- 
tion. From  110  or  120  beats  per  minute  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
inflammation  it  often  descends  to  a  frequency  even  less  than  the 
normal  adult  pulse.  At  an  advanced  period,  as  death  approaches, 
the  pulse  again  becomes  accelerated  and  feeble. 

The  change  in  respiration  is  as  decided  as  that  of  the  pulse.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  meningitis  respiration  is  sometimes  mode- 
rately accelerated,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  natural.  When  the 
disease  has  continued  a  few  days,  the  time  usually  varying  from 
three  or  four  to  more  than  a  week,  a  marked  alteration  occurs  in 
the  respiratory  movements.  Their  rhythm,  like  that  of  the  pulse, 
is  disturbed.  The  breathing  is  irregular,  intermittent,  and  accom- 
panied by  sighs.  This  change  in  pulse  and  respiration  corresponds 
^with  the  loss  of  consciousness,  and  shows  that  thebrain  is  becoming 
seriously  involved. 

When  the  pulse  and  respiration  undergo  the  changes  which  have 

"been  described,  another  prominent  and  grave  cerebral  symptom  is 

often   present,  namely,  convulsions.'     Its  occurrence  diminishes 

greatly  the  prospect  of  a  favorable  issue.     The  severity  and  extent 

2» 
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of  the  convulsive  movements  vary  in  different  cases.  They  may 
be  partial  or  general.  Their  duration  is  often  brief,  but  they 
recur  three  or  four  times  through  the  day.  They  are  preceded  by 
cephalalgia  in  those  old  enough  to  express  their  sensations,  and 
often  by  drowsiness.  Each  convulsive  attack  ends  in  still  greater 
drowsiness. 

With  this  group  of  symptoms  another  should  be  mentioned.  I 
refer  to  the  hydrocephalic  cry.  At  intervals  the  patient,  without 
being  disturbed,  and  without  any  change  in  symptoms,  utters  a 
scream  or  sharp  cry,  and  immediately  relapses  into  his  former 
state.  This  cry  is  more  common  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease 
than  subsequently,  and  in  some  it  is  absent  or  is  not  a  marked 
symptom.  The  glandular  system  participates  in  the  general  loss 
or  derangement  of  function.  Tears  are  seldom  shed,  even  when 
the  child  is  much  irritated,  and  the  urinary  secretion  is  greatly 
diminished.  The  small  amount  of  urine  passed  sustains  an  im- 
portant relation  to  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  the  therapeutics. 

The  patient  usually  lingers  several  days  after  the  pulse  and 
respiration  are  changed  in  the  manner  stated.  The  drowsiness 
becomes  more  profound,  the  vomiting  ceases,  as  well  as  the  con- 
vulsive attacks,  and  sensation  and  consciousness  are  entirely  lost. 
But  even  in  this  state,  if  nutriment  and  stimulants  are  adminis- 
tered with  regularity,  the  child  often  lives  several  days  longer 
than  the  friends  believed  to  be  possible.  At  length  increasing 
feebleness  and  rapidity  of  pulse  and  coldness  of  the  face  and  limbs 
indicate  the  near  approach  of  death,  which  occurs  in  a  state  of 
coma. 

The  symptoms  described  above  are  such  as  occur  in  ordinary 
cases  of  meningitis,  and  in  the  order  which  I  have  indicated.  But 
he  will  be  disappointed  who  expects  that  the  above  description 
will  apply  to  all  cases. 

Meningitis  may  be  so  violent  and  rapid  that  both  the  charac- 
ter and  succession  of  symptoms  are  different  from  those  which 
have  been  stated.  Thus,  I  have  related  the  case  of  a  girl,  who, 
with  no  prodromic  symptoms  excepting  occasional  dizziness  and 
slight  headache,  was  taken  sick  on  Thursday,  had  convulsions  on 
Friday,  and  from  this  time  continued  either  in  convulsions  or 
coma  till  her  death  on  Monday.  Again,  even  in  cases  of  the  usual 
duration  and  anatomical  character,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  upon  which  we  rely  for  diagnosis  may  be  lacking.  The 
following  was  a  case  of  this  kind: — 
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Case. — On  the  5th  of  April,  1862, 1  was  asked  to  see  a  boj^  two  years  and 
eight  months  old,  of  healthy  parentage,  and  who,  during  the  preceding 
year,  had  been  in  uniform  good  health,  but  previously  had  had  two  or 
three  severe  attacks  of  sickness.  His  head  was  of  large  size,  and  when- 
ever much  indisposed  he  usually  had  symptoms  premonitory  of  convul- 
sions, which  were  always,  however,  prevented. 

One  night,  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  his  parents  noticed  that  his 
sleep  was  restless,  but  on  the  following  day  he  seemed  entirely  well, 
and  the  restlessness  at  night  was  attributed  to  a  late  and  hearty  supper. 
On  succeeding  nights,  however,  he  was  restless,  and,  when  questioned, 
complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen.  In  a  few  days  he  was  observed  to 
be  drooping  in  the  daytime,  and  his  appetite  was  not  quite  so  good  as 
previously.  He  had  continued  in  this  way  about  a  week  when  my  first 
visit  was  made. 

The  abdominal  pain  had  at  this  time  become  more  constant,  but  was 
never  severe  or  accompanied  by  moaning.  When  asked  where  he  felt 
sick,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  epigastrium,  pressure  upon  which  was 
sometimes  tolerated,  but  at  other  times  painful.  The  following  symp- 
toms were  noted:  tongue  slightly  furred,  anorexia,  thirst,  constipation, 
scantiness  of  urine,  no  headache  or  unusual  heat  of  head  in  any  part 
of  his  sickness.  He  vomited  at  intervals  from  about  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  of  April,  when  the  irritability  of  stomach  ceased,  and  there  was 
no  return  of  this  symptom. 

About  April  7th,  the  respiration  was  first  observed  to  be  irregular 
and  sighing,  and  the  pulse  intermittent.     These  symptoms,  so  tardily 
developed,  were  the  first  which  indicated  cerebral  disease.     He  now  lay 
most  of  the  time  in  bed,  with  eyes  closed,  surface  commonly  pale,  with 
occasional  rose^solored  spots  or  patches  upon  the  cheek  or  forehead. 
The  pupils  responded  to  light  in  the  usual  manner  till  near  the  close  of 
life,  but  bright  lights  were  painful ;  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  his 
life  the  left  pupil  was  more  dilated  than  the  right.    He  had  no  convul- 
sions  or  any  spasmodic  movement,  and  was  conscious  till  within  a 
iew   hours  of  death;   the  mother  states  that   there  was  unequivocal 
evidence  of  his  recognition  of  her  on  the  last  day  of  his  life.     He  died 
April  17th,  nearly  three  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of  symptoms  which  were  dis- 
t^inctly  referable  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

Autopsy. — Abdominal  organs  healthy,  though  epigastric  pain  had  been 
so  constant  and  prominent  a  symptom ;  brain  and  its  membranes  some- 
"^hat  injected.    The  meninges  covering  the  base  of  the  brain  from  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  pons  Varolii  to  the  first  pair  of  nerves  pre- 
sented evidences  of  inflammation.     There  was  such  opacity  of  the  pia 
mater  in  places,  as  to  conceal  the  brain  from  view.     The  anterior  and 
middle  lobes   of  each   hemisphere  were  glued   together  by  fibrinous 
exudation,  and  on  the  left  side,  along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  was  a  thiek 
deposit  of  the  same  character.     The  lateral  ventricles  contained  about 
an  ounce  of  clear  serum,  and  about  half  an  ounce  escaped  from  the  base 
of  the  brain.     The  foramen  of  Monro  was  considerably  enlarged,  and 
the  brain-substance  surrounding  the  lateral  veutriclies  was,  perhaps, 
somewhat  softened,  but  not  in  a  notable  degree. 

In  this  case  it  is  seen  that  the  prominent  symptom,  and,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  marked  symptom  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease, 
was  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  yet  the  abdominal  organs  were 
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healthy.  At  the  very  moment  when  it  was  highly  important  that 
a  correct  diagnosis  should  be  made,  the  evidences  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease were  lacking.  This  case  is,  therefore,  interesting  on  account 
of  the  variation  in  symptoms  from  those  in  the  usual  form  of 
meningitis.  There  were  no  convulsions,  and  consciousness  was 
retained  as  well  as  vision  till  near  the  close  of  life,  and  yet  the 
lesions  were  such  as  are  commonly  present  in  meningeal  inflamma- 
tion. In  such  cases  a  wrong  diagnosis  is  apt  to  be  made,  to  the 
injury  of  the  patient  and  the  reputation  of  the  physician. 

Occasionally  meningitis  may  continue  so  long  as  to  almost  justify 
its  being  called  chronic,  even  when  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
exudation  upon  the  pia  mater.  In  meningitis  which  terminates 
favorably,  there  is  a  gradual  subsidence  of  symptoms.  I  shall 
describe  more  fully  this  termination  in  speaking  of  prognosis. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  diagnosticate 
meningitis  in  its  first  stages,  since  treatment,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  commenced  early.  Some  writers  describe  at  length  the  means 
of  diagnosticating  the  simple  from  the  tubercular  form  of  the 
disease.  DiiFerential  diagnosis  is  often  diflicult,  and  sometimes 
impossible;  but  it  matters  little,  practically,  whether  the  form  of 
the  disease  is  ascertained.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  important, 
in  order  that  the  treatment  be  appropriate,  to  diagnosticate  the 
premonitory  or  initial  stage  of  meningitis  from  certain  other 
affections  not  located  within  the  cranium.  Sometimes  remittent 
or  continued  fever,  or  constitutional  disturbances  arising  from 
irritation  in  the  digestive  system,  simulate  closely  incipient  me- 
ningeal disease,  so  that  the  greatest  care  and  discrimination  are 
required  in  order  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  Within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  I  have  known,  in  three  different  instances, 
experienced  physicians  of  this  city  mistake  commencing  meningitis 
for  fevers,  not  aware  of  the  serious  error  they  had  made  till  the 
inflammation  had  reached  a  stage  from  which  recovery  was  impos- 
sible. In  order  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  in  the  premonitory  or 
initial  stage  of  meningitis,  the  physician  should  take  time  to 
observe  the  physiognomy,  and  note  every  symptom.  More  than 
one  protracted  visit  is  often  required  to  remove  all  doubt  as  t^  the 
exact  pathological  state. 

Meningitis  is  usually  preceded  and  in  its  commencement  accom- 
panied by  greater  restlessness,  fretfulness,  intolerance  of  light, 
and  greater  variation  of  symptoms  than  most  other  diseases.  One 
familiar  with  the  physiognomy  of  infancy  and  childhood,  will 
discover  in  the  features  indication  of  greater  suffering,  of  more 
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serious  sickness,  than  is  commonly  present  in  other  and  distinct 
affections  whose  symptoms  are  similar. 

Sometimes  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  chronic  eruption  upon 
the.  scalp  will  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  This  is  a  sign  of  importance, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  symptoms.  Headache  and  vomiting, 
symptoms  of  early  occurrence,  should  especially  arrest  attention, 
or,  in  absence  of  headache,  pain  of  a  neuralgic  character  in  some 
other  part.  If  there  is  doubt  at  first,  careful  and  repeated  exami- 
nations, if  we  are  familiar  with  the  various  signs  and  symptoms  of 
meningitis,  will  soon  remove  all  uncertainty.  When  the  eyes 
become  affected,  the  respiration  and  circulation  irregular,  and 
especially  when  convulsive  attacks  begin,  diagnosis  is  easy.  In 
fact,  an  incorrect  diagnosis  would  then  be  unpardonable;  but, 
unfortunately,  if  proper  treatment  has  not  been  commenced  till 
this  period,  it  will  be  of  little  service. 

Prognosis. — Meningitis  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  early 
life.  Whether  the  form  is  simple  or  tubercular,  if  the  initial  stage 
has  j)assed  without  proper  treatment,  death  may  be  considered 
inevitable.  Tubercular  meningitis,  however  early  recognized,  is 
rarely  amenable  to  treatment.  M.  Guersant  {Die,  Med,^  t.  xix.  p. 
403)  believes  that  recovery  from  the  first  stage  of  tubercular 
meningitis  is  possible.  "  In  the  second  stage,"  says  he,  "  I  have 
not  seen  one  child  recover  out  of  a  hundred,  and  even  those  who 
seemed  to  have  recovered  have  either  sunk  afterwards  under  a 
xetum  of  the  same  disease  in  its  acute  form,  or  have  died  of 
phthisis.  As  to  patients  in  whom  the  disease  has  reached  its  third 
stage,  I  have  never  seen  them  improve  even  for  a  moment."  The 
irery  few  reported  cases  which  resulted  favorably  may  have  been, 
VA  M.  Guersant  has  intimated  in  the  context,  cases  of  the  simple 
form.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  believe  that  in  a  few  instances  tuber- 
cular meningitis  has  been  cured  in  its  first  stages,  but  they  state 
also  that  the  disease  is  apt  to  return. 

The  prognosis  in  simple  meningitis  is  not  so  unfavorable,  pro- 
vided treatment  is  commenced  at  a  sufficiently  early  period.  It 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  simple  form  may  not  infre- 
quently be  averted,  when  threatening,  and  even  arrested  in  its 
incipiency.  In  many  such  cases  we  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  be  certain  that  the  diagnosis  is  correct.  But  when  we  see 
children  relieved,  who  present  precisely  those  premonitory  and  even 
initial  symptoms  which  occur  in  meningitis,  we  must  believe  that 
at  least  some  of  them  would  have  had  the  genuine  disease  if  not 
relieved  by  the  measures  employed.    That  recovery  is  possible  from 
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simple  meningitis  in  its  commencement,  is  also  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  a  few  recover  even  from  the  advanced  stage,  when  there 
can  be  no  error  of  diagnosis. 

I  have  known  but  two  recoveries  from  meningitis  when  it  had 
continued  so  long  and  had  reached  that  degree  that  the  function 
of  the  brain  and  cranial  nerves  was  impaired.  One  of  these  re- 
covered with  the  permanent  loss  of  sight,  the  other  with  the  lo^ 
of  hearing.  Both  seem  to  have  ordinary  intelligence.  Another 
case  has  been  communicated  to  me,  in  which  the  patient,  a  little 
girl,  recovered  completely,  but  for  several  months  after  the  attack 
seemed  nearly  idiotic. 

Sometimes  even  in  the  second  stage  of  meningitis,  treatment 
properly  employed  is  attended  by  amelioration  of  symptoms. 
Though  such  improvement  may  serve  to  encourage  physician  and 
friends,  it  should  not  be  the  basis  of  a  favorable  prognosis  unless 
it  continue  three  or  four  days. 

Apparent  improvement  during  a  few  hours  or  a  considerable 
part  of  a  day  is  not  unusual  in  those  who  finally  die.  Thus,  in 
an  infant  whose  bowels  were  previously  confined,  I  have  known 
the  pulse  and  respiration  to  become  more  regular  and  the  symp- 
toms generally  improve,  though  only  for  a  brief  period,  by  the 
action  of  a  purgative.  Dr.  Watson  says  of  the  advanced  stages 
of  this  disease,  it  is  "  often  attended  with  remissions,  sometimes 
sudden,  and  sometimes  gradual,  deceitful  appearances  of  conva- 
lescence. The  child  regains  the  use  of  its  senses,  recognizes  those 
about  him  again,  appears  to  his  anxious  parents  to  be  recovering, 
but  in  a  day  or  two  it  relapses  into  a  state  of  deeper  coma  than 
before.  And  these  fallacious  symptoms  of  improvement  may  occur 
more  than  once." 

Most  fatal  cases  of  meningitis  terminate  between  the  third  or 
fourth  and  the  twentieth  day,  the  duration  varying  according  to 
the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  vigor  and 
age  of  the  patient.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  it  may  continue 
much  longer.  It  is  surprising  sometimes  how  long  the  patient 
lives,  when  the  symptoms  are  such  that  death  seems  impending. 
Sensation  and  consciousness  njay  be  extinguished,  convulsions  occur 
at  intervals,  and  the  surface  have  acquired  almost  a  cadaveric 
aspect,  and  yet  the  patient  lives  on.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  say, 
"  Often  have  we  inscribed  upon  our  notes  deaih  imminent^  and  been 
astonished  the  next  day  to  find  still  alive  children  to  whom  we 
had  scarcely  allowed  two  hours  of  life."  The  symptom  which  I 
have  found  to  be  the  most  reliable  prognostic  of  the  near  approach 
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of  death,  has  been  a  pulse  gradually  becoming  more  frequent  and 
feeble,  though  other  symptoms  remain  as  before.  This  change  in 
the  pulse  is  usually  very  apparent  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
of  life. 

Treatment. — Such  remedial  measures  should  be  prescribed  during 
the  premonitory  stage  as  are  calculated  to  relieve  the  fretfulness 
or  irritability  of  temper,  and  quiet  the  action  of  the  brain,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  produce  a  derivative  effect  from  this  organ.  To 
this  end  the  patient  should  be  kept  from  all  causes  of  excitement, 
and  the  bowels  should  be  opened  daily,  if  not  naturally,  by  the  use 
of  proper  medicines.  A  mustard  foot-bath  at  night  and  occasion- 
ally  through  the  day  is  useful,  as  it  produces  both  a  derivative  and 
fioothing  effect.  It  will  commonly  produce  a  few  hours'  undis- 
torbed  rest,  while  all  other  measures  except  medicine  fail.  If  den- 
tition is  taking  place  and  the  gums  are  swollen,  it  is  sometimes  pro- 
per to  scarify  them.  This  operation,  by  diminishing  the  swelling 
and  tenderness,  may  diminish  the  irritability  of  system.  In  most 
cases  in  which  there  are  symptoms  threatening  meningitis,  mode- 
rate counter-irritation  behind  the  ears  is  required.  The  fact  that 
"the  disease  sometimes  follows  the  recession  of  cutaneous  eruptions^ 
of  the  scalp  shows  the  importance  of  this  remedy ;  but  it  is  not 
aidvisable  to  produce  counter-irritation  over  a  large  surface,  since 
"this  may  increase  the  restlessness  of  the  child,  and  aggravate 
rather  than  relieve  the  state  of  the  head.  West  says:  "Another 
inquiry  that  you  may  put  is,  when  are  you  to  employ  blisters? 
Certainly  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  when  they  would 
increase  the  general  irritation,  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  At 
m  later  period  they  may  be  of  service,  when  the  excitement  is 
about  to  yield  to  that  stupor  which  usually  precedes  the  state  of 
complete  coma.  They  should  then  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
xeck  or  to  the  vertex."  Vesication  produced  at  so  late  a  period  as 
IDr.  West  recommends,  can  produce  little  effect  in  arresting  the 
disease;  besides,  counter-irritation  at  the  vertex  or  back  of  the 
neck  is  too  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  the  disease.  I  have  never 
Imown  it,  when  employed  in  the  manner  which  I  shall  advise,  to 
increase  the  restlessness.  I  have  many  times  prescribed  vesication — 
aometimes  when  the  symptoms  passed  off  and  there  was  restoration 
Xo  health;  at  other  times,  when  meningitis  supervened  with  its 
Tisual  result — ^and  I  have  never  regretted  the  prescription.  Cantha- 
xidal  collodion  applied  with  a  brush  answers  the  purpose,  and  from 
the  convenience  of  its  application  is  to  be  preferred.  It  does  not  vesi- 
cate deeply,  or  produce  a  troublesome  sore.   If  symptoms  indicating 
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the  approach  of  meningitis  continue,  iodide  of  potassium  should  be 
given  in  decided  doses.  We  will  speak  more  of  this  in  our  re- 
marks on  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Many  children  who  are  threatened  with  meningitis  are  scrofulous. 
They  have  already  shown  symptoms  of  tubercular  disease.  They 
are,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  emaciated,  and  may  have  been 
affected  with  a  cough.  The  premonitory  symptoms  in  these  chil- 
dren indicate  the  approach  of  the  tubercular  form  of  meningitis, 
and  a  more  sustaining  course  of  treatment  is  required  than  in  those 
who  are  robust.  To  such  children  cod-liver  oil  may  be  profitably 
given,  three  times  daily,  together  with  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of 
iron,  or  iodide  of  potassium.  They  should  also  be  taken  into  the 
open  air,  with  proper  precautions,  and  every  hygienic  measure 
should  be  employed  which  will  be  likely  to  invigorate  the  system 
without  exciting  the  brain. 

Loss  of  blood  is  not,  in  general,  required  during  the  prodromic 
period  nor  in  the  disease.  Those  of  a  strumous  cachexia,  or  those, 
whether  strumous  or  not,  who  are  under  the  age  of  two  years,  do 
not,  unless  in  very  rare  instances,  require  depletion  by  leeches, 
much  less  by  venesection.  There  is  one  class  of  patients  in  whom 
the  early  loss  of  blood  may,  doubtless,  be  of  service,  namely,  those 
who  in  a  state  of  robust  health  are  suddenly  seized  with  the  in- 
flammation. Leeches  should  then  be  applied  to  the  head  of  the 
patient,  if  he  is  seen  at  an  early  period. 

The  propriety  of  using  opium  to  allay  irritability  of  system  in 
those  threatened  with  meningitis  is  viewed  differently  by  physi- 
cians. Bouchut  says :  "  Opiates  have  the  inconvenience  of  increas- 
ing constipation,  but  they  are  very  useful  in  calming  the  state  of 
cerebral  excitement  of  young  infants.  Laudanum  should  be  given 
in  a  draught  in  a  narcotic  dose,  at  short  intervals,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  dose  of  it  until  sleep  is  obtained."  I  prefer,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  restlessness,  the  use  of  hydrate  of  chloral.  From 
one  to  three,  or  even  five,  grains  may  be  given,  and,  if  necessary, 
repeated  after  some  hours. 

Often,  notwithstanding  the  measures  employed,  the  patient  grows 
worse,  the  symptoms  become  more  continuous,  others  more  alarm- 
ing arise,  and  meningitis  declares  itself.  For  internal  treatment, 
there  are  two  medicines  which  are  extensively  used  by  the  pro- 
fession— in  fact,  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  all  others — the  one  calo- 
mel, the  other  iodide  of  potassium.  Those  who  employ  the  iodide 
as  the  main  remedy,  commonly  also  prescribe  single  doses  of  calo- 
mel occasionally,  as  an  eligible  purgative  when  there  is  constipa- 
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tion,  80  that  half  a  dozen  or  more  doses  may  be  given  in  the  course 
of  the  disease.    By  those  who  depend  upon  calomel  as  the  main 
remedy,  it  is  given  not  only  to  keep  up  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels, 
but  also  in  the  belief  that  it  arrests  the  exudation  from  the  menin- 
ges.    These  last  give  it  daily  in  small  doses. 

My  observations  have  not  been  favorable  to  the  use  of  calomel, 
e^Kcept  as  an  occasional  purgative.     When  administered  daily,  it 
Ixas  a  very  depressing  eftect,  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  is 
&    disease  in  which  the  vital  powers  rapidly  sink  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  appetite  and  the  frequent  vomiting.    In  tubercular 
meningitis,  it  is  obvious  that  any  remedy  which  greatly  reduces 
tlie  strength  may  promote  the  formation  of  tubercles,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  chances  of  recovery.     Cases  have  occurred  in  which 
calomel  was  given  at  short  intervals  for  several  successive  days, 
and  though  the  meningitis  seemed  to  be  relieved,  death  resulted 
from  sheer  exhaustion  or  from  some  intercurrent  affection,  the 
result  of  exhaustion,  or  of  the  remedy.    In  one  case  related  to  me, 
&tal  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  the  result  of  the  mercurial  treatment, 
supervened  after  the  meningitis  had  apparently  subsided.     Unless, 
therefore,  statistics  show  that  a  larger  proportion  recover  by  the 
Twe  of  calomel  than  by  iodide  of  potassium,  we  should  prefer  the 
safer  agent.    Now,  while  certain  patients  recover  who  exhibit 
symptoms  which  are  premonitory  of  meningitis,  and  a  few  from 
meningitis  itself,  by  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  restoration  to 
health  by  the  calomel  treatment  is  certainly  very  rare,  if  there 
are  unequivocal  evidences  of  meningeal  inflammation.    Dr.  Wliytt, 
who  lived  in  the  time  when  calomel  and  loss  of  blood  were  com- 
monly prescribed  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  diseases,  never  saw 
*  favorable  case.     Moreover,  physicians  of  the  present  time  incline 
more  and  more  to  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  rejection 
of  calomel,  as  the  main  remedy. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  early  in  the  premonitory 
period.  If,  by  a  careful  examination,  the  absence  of  any  other 
local  disease  or  of  a  constitutional  affection  which  might  give  rise  to 
ftmilar  symptoms  is  ascertained,  this  agent  should  immediately  be 
preecribed.  The  symptoms  at  this  early  period  are  often  so  obscure 
that  a  positive  diagnosis  cannot  be  made ;  but  it  is  better  to  give 
the  iodide  even  if  the  diagnosis  is  wrong,  and  no  meningeal  disease 
Ib  threatening,  than  to  err  on  the  other  side  and  withhold  its  use 
^  the  prodromic  and  initial  period  of  the  true  disease.  An  infant 
from  six  to  twelve  months  old  should  take  two  grains  every  two 
hoQiB,  and  older  children  a  proportionate  dose.    Larger  doses  may 
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in  some  cases  be  administered.  When  thus  given,  the  iodide  soon 
produces  an  impression  on  the  system,  and  especially  on  the  renal 
secretion,  the  quantity  of  urine,  previously  scanty,  being  largely 
increased.  If  with  the  regular  and  continued  use  of  potassium 
there  is  no  improvement,  the  case  is  without  remedy. 

Throughout  the  disease,  as  well  as  in  its  commencement,  the 
iodide  of  potassium  should,  therefore,  be  employed  until  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  improvement,  when  medi- 
cation may  properly  be  discontinued.  The  best  remedy  for  the 
convulsions  which  sooner  or  later  occur  in  most  cases,  is  hydrate  of 
chloral  given  in  small  doses.  The  apartment  should  be  dark  and 
quiet ;  a  moderate  degree  of  vesication  should  be  produced  behind 
the  ears,  and  the  head  be  kept  cool.  In  simple  meningitis  occur- 
ring in  children  three  or  four  years  of  age  or  older,  previously 
healthy  and  robust,  it  is  proper  to  place  a  bladder  with  pounded 
ice  over  the  head,  separated  perhaps  by  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
muslin,  provided  that  the  temperature  is  elevated,  bb  it  ordinarily 
is.  If  there  is  not  much  heat,  or  if  the  child  is  considerably  pros- 
trated, a  cloth  wrung  out  of  cool  water  will  be  sufficient.  Bouchut 
recommends  irrigation,  and  condemns  the  mode  of  applying  cold 
which  is  recommended  above.  Says  he,  "  Refrigerants  external  to 
the  cranium  are  often  employed,  and  their  use  appears  very  ra- 
tional ;  still  they  do  not  possess  a  very  great  efficacy.  The  appli- 
cation of  compresses  moistened  with  cold  water,  ice  in  a  bladder 
and  laid  on  the  forehead,  are  bad  remedies,  which,  by  causing  too 
considerable  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  are  rather  noxious  than 
useful  to  the  child.  If  it  is  wished  to  employ  refrigerants,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  continual  irrigation.  The  patient  is  not  to  be 
disturbed  in  its  bed;  the  head  should  be  placed  on  a  cushion,  the 
hair  being  cut  very  short ;  the  neck  is  bound  moderately  tight  by 
an  impermeable  stuff,  so  placed  on  each  side  as  to  form  a  gutter,  so 
that  the  water  which  has  been  used  in  the  irrigation  can  run  off 
from  each  side  of  the  bed  without  wetting  the  body  of  the  child. 
Having  arranged  these,  a  jar  filled  with  water  of  a  moderate  tem- 
perature, 64°  Fahr.,  is  placed  above  the  patient ;  a  siphon  with  a  tap 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  jar,  to  moderate  at  will  the  flow  of  the  liquid. 
To  this  tap  is  fastened  a  skein  of  loose  thread  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  water  to  the  forehead,  so  as.  to  avoid  the  continuous 
dropping  of  the  liquid,  which  would  be  insupportable."  K,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  attentive  nurse,  who  renews  the  wet  cloth  suffi- 
ciently often,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  danger  from  reaction, 
as  feared  by  Bouchut.    Irrigation  requires  as  constant  attention, 
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in  consequence  of  the  restlessness  of  the  child,  as  does  the  treat- 
ment by  a  wet  cloth,  in  order  that  there  be  no  interruption  in 
the  employment  of  it.  Few  children  will  remain  quiet  with  a 
descent  of  water  upon  the  head,  except  those  who  have  become 
entirely  insensible,  and  in  such  neither  a  wet  cloth  nor  irrigation 
affords  any  material  benefit.  In  simple  meningitis  in  its  first 
stages,  the  diet  should  be  mild  and  rather  scanty;  in  the  tubercular 
form  it  should  be  more  nourishing;  beef-tea  and  milk-porridge  are 
required.  In  both  the  simple  and  tubercular  form,  at  an  advanced 
stage,  the  most  nourishing  food  is  required,  but  stimulants  should 
not  be  given  unless  near  the  close  of  life,  when  the  vital  powers  are 
failing. 


CHAPTER  X. 


SPURIOUS  HYDROCEPHALUS. 


The  disease  known  as  spurious  hydrocephalus  might  with  more 
propriety  be  called  spurious  meningitis.  It  received  its  appella- 
tion at  the  time  when  meningitis  of  early  life  was  believed  to  be 
essentially  a  hydrocephalus,  and  was  so  called.  Attention  was 
first  directed  to  this  affection  by  London  physicians  of  the  last 
generation,  particularly  Drs.  Gooch,  Abercrombie,  and  Marshall 
Hall,  and  little  can  be  added  to  their  description  of  its  symptoms. 

Anatomical  Characters. — This  disease,  though  resembling  me- 
ningitis in  certain  of  its  phenomena,  is  not  in  its  nature  inflam- 
matory, nor  is  it  primary.  It  is  the  result  of  some  affection  often 
chronic,  but  occasionally  acute,  which  has  produced  exhaustion, 
especially  of  the  nervous  system.  When  it  commences,  there  is 
usually  more  or  less  emaciation,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  primary 
disease  are  present.  To  this  disease  the  lesions  pertain  which  are 
found  in  other  organs  besides  the  brain. 

The  state  of  the  brain  in  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  not  the  same 
in  all  cases.  In  some  there  is  no  appreciable  anatomical  alteration 
in  this  organ.  There  is  no  apparent  difference,  either  in  the 
meninges  or  the  brain  itself,  from  the  condition  which  we  often 
observe  in  those  who  have  died  of  diseases  which  do  not  affect  the 
cerebro-spinal  system.  In  such  cases  the  pathological  state  is 
simply  deficient  innervatiou,  or  if  there  is  a  structural  change  in 
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the  minute  anatomy  of   the  brain,  pathologists  have   not  yet 
discovered  it. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  the  Child's  Hospital  of 
this  city,  is  an  example  of  this  form  of  spurious  hydrocephalus: — 

Case. — A  female  infant,  six  months  old,  died  on  the  24th  day  of 
April,  1862,  with  the  following  history:  It  was  wet-nursed,  fleshy,  and 
apparently  well,  till  six  days  before  death,  when  symptoms  of  gastro- 
intestinal inflammation  were  suddenly  developed.  The  vomiting,  espe- 
cially, was  severe,  continuing  forty-eight  hours.  When  it  ceased,  drow- 
siness supervened,  and  continued  till  the  close  of  life.  The  face  during 
the  four  days  of  stupor  was  pallid  and  cool ;  eyes  partly  open,  pupils 
sluggish,  but  of  equal  size;  bowels  rather  torpid,  anterior  fontanelle 
depressed.  When  aroused,  the  infant  noticed  objects  for  a  moment,  and 
immediately  relapsed  into  sleep;  pulse  accelerated  and  not  intermittent, 
the  day  before  death  numbering  one  hundred  and  flfty;  respiration 
accelerated,  without  sighing,  numbering  on  the  same  day  thirty.  There 
were  no  convulsions,  and  death  occurred  quietl}'.  The  brain  weighed 
twenty  and  a  half  ounces,  and  its  appearance  was  perfectly  healthy, 
both  as  regards  consistence  and  vascularit}'.  The  amount  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  in  the  ventricles  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain  was  not  notably 
increased.  The  stomach,  small  and  large  intestines,  were  vascular  in 
streaks  and  patches. 

In  this  case  the  cerebral  symptoms  were  obviously  due  to 
exhaustion  occurring  at  an  early  period,  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  gastro-intestinal  affection. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  of  spurious  hydrocephalus, 
according  to  my  observation,  there  is  an  anatomical  alteration  in 
the  state  of  the  brain  and  meninges.  This  consists  in  passive  con- 
gestion  of  the  veins,  often  with  transudation  of  serum.  At  the 
same  time  the  cranial  sinuses  are  congested,  and  are  found  at  the 
post-mortem  examination  to  contain  larger  and  more  numerous 
clots  than  are  present  in  those  who  die  of  diseases  which  do  not 
affect  the  encephalon.  Cases  might  be  cited  as  examples.  The 
cause  of  this  congestion  and  effusion  is,  in  great  measure,  feeble- 
ness of  the  circulation  due  to  the  general  exhaustion  of  the  patient. 
But  there  is  another  cause.  In  protracted  diseases,  especially  those 
of  a  diarrhoeal  character,  there  is  more  or  less  wasting  of  the  brain 
as  well  as  of  other  parts.  This  naturally,  by  way  of  compensation^ 
gives  rise  to  congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  to  transudation, 
of  serum. 

The  transudation  commonly  occurs  in  this  disease  over  the  superior 
surface  of  the  brain  and  in  the  subarachnoidal  space,  perhaps  also 
more  or  less  in  the  lateral  ventricles.    So  common  is  it  in  the  last 
stage  of  infantile  entero-colitis,  the  summer  epidemic  of  the  cities, 
that  this  stage,  which  is  really  spurious  hydrocephalus,  has  beea 
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called  the  stage  of  effusion.  I  shall  relate  in  another  place 
examples  which  show  the  anatomical  characters  of  this  intestinal 
disease. 

Symptoms. — Spurious  hydrocephalus  most  frequently  results  from 
protracted  diarrhoeal  complaints.  It  may,  however,  result  from 
any  disease  which  is  attended  by  great  prostration.  As  it  ordi- 
narily occurs,  the  patient  has  for  days  or  weeks  been  gradually 
losing  flesh  and  strength.  Finally  drowsiness  supervenes,  or 
before  the  drowsiness  there  is  sometimes  a  stage  of  irritability. 

Marshall  Hall  describes  two  stages  of  spurious  hydrocephalus. 
In  the  first,  he  says,  "the  infant  becomes  irritable,  restless,  and 
feverish;  the  face  flushed,  the  surface  hot,  and  the  pulse  frequent; 
there  is  an  undue  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  of  feeling,  and  the 
little  patient  starts  on  being  touched,  or  from  any  sudden  noise ; 
there  are  sighing  and  moaning  during  sleep,  and  screaming;  the 
bowels  are  flatulent  and  loose,  and  the  evacuations  are  mucous  and 
disordered."  The  second  stage  he  describes  as  that  of  torpor. 
The  first  stage  often,  however,  does  not  present  those  prominent 
symptoms  which  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  this  stage 
may  even  be  absent,  or  not  appreciable,  especially  in  young 
infants. 

Whether  or  not  commencing  with  the  stage  of  irritability,  the 
disease,  if  not  checked,  gradually  increases.  The  child  soon  be- 
comes drowsy.  He  may  be  aroused  for  a  moment,  but,  unless  con- 
stantly disturbed,  immediately  relapses  into  sleep.  He  is  sometimes 
fretful  when  aroused,  but  in  other  instances  is  quite  indifl'erent, 
observing  without  apparent  interest  objects  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amusing  him.  Often  there  are  indications  of  cerebml  pain 
or  distress,  as  contraction  of  the  eyebrows,  etc.,  but  many  of  those 
affected  are  too  young  to  make  known  their  sensations.  Convul- 
sions sometimes  occur  towards  the  close  of  life,  but  they  are  not  so 
common  in  this  disease  as  in  meningitis.  When  they  do  occur, 
they  are  generally  partial  and  often  slight.  The  pulse  is  accelerated 
in  most  patients  prior  to  and  in  the  commencement  of  spurious 
hydrocephalus.  As  the  disease  advances  it  becomes  irregular  and 
intermittent,  and  towards  the  close  of  life  it  is  progressively  more 
frequent  and  feeble.  The  respiration  at  first  is  not  much  disturbed, 
but  at  length  it  becomes  irregular,  like  the  pulse.  It  is  feeble  and 
accompanied  by  sighs.  Occasionally  there  is  slight  cough.  The 
eyelids  are  partly  open,  the  pupils  no  longer  respond  to  light,  and 
in  advanced  cases  they  have  a  bleared  appearance.  The  diarrhoea, 
which  in  most  instances  precedes  and  causes  the  disease,  continues 
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till  the  stage  of  stupor  arrives,  when  the  evacuations  become  less 
frequent  or  cease  altogether.  In  infants  the  stools  are  frequently 
green,  in  older  children  brown  and  sometimes  slimy.  The  febrile 
heat  of  surface,  which  preceded  the  disease  and  was  present  in  its 
commencement,  disappears ;  the  face  and  hands  become  cool,  the 
features  pallid,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle,  if  open,  is  depressed. 
Death  finally  occurs  in  a  state  of  coma,  or,  if  the  disease  is  recog- 
nized and  proper  remedial  measures  employed,  the  result  may  be 
favorable,  even  when  the  symptoms  are  such  that  if  meningeal 
inflammation  were  the  disease  we  would  consider  the  case  neces- 
sarily fatal. 

The  following  case  is  an  example  of  spurious  meningitis  as  we 
often  meet  it  in  practice: — 

Case. — On  the  13th  day  of  March,  1859, 1  was  asked  to  see  a  male 
child  twenty-two  months  old,  the  records  of  whose  case  are  as  follows: — 

^^Was  well  till  about  three  weeks  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  had 
diarrhoea,  with  febrile  symptoms;  pulse  162,  respiration  52;  has  a  slight 
cough,  with  a  few  mucous  rales;  resonance  on  percussion  of  chest  good; 
is  somewhat  emaciated,  and  appears  languid;  tongue  moist  and  slightly 
furred.  Has  all  the  incisor  and  three  anterior  molar  teeth,  and  the  gum 
is  swollen  over  the  remaining  anterior  molar  and  two  canine  teeth." 

From  the  14th  to  the  18th  there  was  no  material  alteration  in  his 
symptoms,  with  the  exception  that  the  diarrhoea  was  partially  restrained 
by  Dover's  powder  in  one  and  a  half  grain  doses.  On  these  five  days 
the  dejections  numbered  daily  from  one  to  six.  The  pulse  was  uniformly 
frequent,  varying  from  124  to  156,  and  the  respiration  on  two  days,  when 
its  frequenc}'^  was  ascertained,  numbered  56  and  46. 

^^  March  19th,  pulse  124;  has  become  drowsy  since  yesterday,  and 
when  aroused  is  fretful.  Omit  Dover's  powder.  Ti*eatment,  cold  appli- 
cations to  the  head,  mustard  pediluvia. 

"Evening,  pulse  136;  eyes  constantly  closed  and  head  reclining; 
surface  generally  warm ;  tongue  dry  and  furred ;  vomited  at  first,  but 
has  not  in  three  or  four  days.  Apply  cantharidal  collodion  behind  each 
ear,  and  continue  the  local  treatment. 

"  20th,  pulse  130,  is  constantly  sleeping,  and  when  aroused  is  very 
fretful  and  soon  relapses  into  sleep;  no  unnatural  heat  of  head  and  no 
dejection  since  yesterday.  Treatment,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  nourishing 
diet. 

"21st,  drowsiness  as  before;  cheeks  sometimes  flushed,  sometimes 
pale ;  pupils  sensitive  to  light ;  margins  of  eyelids  covered  with  secre- 
tion.   The  bowels  have  been  opened  by  the  oil." 

On  the  22d  and  23d  there  was  no  material  change  in  the  symptoms. 
He  was  constantly  sleeping,  except  for  a  moment  when  shaken.  More 
active  stimulation  was  now  employed.  Brandy  was  prescribed,  to  be 
given  every  two  hours ;  beef-tea  and  milk-porridge  frequently. 

On  the  following  day,  the  24th,  he  was  more  fretful,  and  less  drowsy. 
Brandy  and  beef-tea  were  continued. 

On  the  25th,  with  the  same  treatment,  there  was  still  further  improve- 
ment ;  drowsiness  nearly  gone  and  less  fretfulness  than  yesterday ;  rolls 
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the  head  occasionally  and  does  not  appear  to  see  distioctly ;  has  a  slight 
cough;  bowels  nearly  regular;  pulse  100;  respiration  natural;  surface 
warm,  and  no  unnatural  heat  of  head.  The  same  treatment  was  con- 
tinued, and  he  rapidly  and  fully  recovered. 

This  case  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  long  duration  of 
marked  drowsiness,  which  continued  five  days,  and  yet  the  patient 
recovered  fully  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days  under  the  use  of 
brandy  and  beef-tea. 

In  May,  1860, 1  was  called  to  treat  a  very  similar  case.  A  child, 
twenty  months  old,  had  diarrhoea  for  two  weeks,  the  stools  being 
of  a  dark-brown  color,  thin  and  offensive.  He  was  at  first  very 
irritable.  The  pulse  was  constantly  above  130,  and  the  respiration 
was  correspondingly  increased.  The  stage  of  drowsiness  finally 
supervened,  and  for  two  days  he  was  constantly  asleep  unless 
aroused  by  being  shaken.  During  the  somnolent  stage  the  pulse 
numbered  140,  respiration  36.  The  face  and  extremities  were  cool 
and  he  finally  had  a  slight  convulsion.  By  stimulants  and  nutri- 
tious diet  he  began  immediately  to  improve,  and  was  soon  out  of 
danger. 

In  the  following  case  the  result  was  unfavorable.  This  case  is 
interesting  on  account  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease 
as  disclosed  by  the  post-mortem  examination.  It  is  an  example  of 
that  large  class  of  cases  in  which  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  asso- 
ciated with  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  and  serous  effusion. 
It  is  exceptional,  however,  as  regards  the  long  duration  of  drowsi- 
ness. Ordinarily,  protracted  diarrhoeal  maladies  which  end  in  con- 
gestion and  effusion,  terminate  fatally  in  two  or  three  days  after 
the  drowsy  period  arrives. 

Case. — ^  13th,  1861,  called  to-day  to  a  German  infant  eighteen  months 
old.  It  has  had  diarrhoea  four  weeks  without  regular  and  proper  medi- 
cal attendance ;  stools  from  the  first  brown  and  thin ;  during  the  last 
eight  or  nine  days  has  been  drowsy ;  when  aroused,  opens  his  eyes  and 
is  very  fretful,  but  immediately  the  upper  eyelids  gradually  droop,  and, 
unless  disturbed,  he  remains  asleep  with  his  eyes  partially  open ;  forehead 
warm,  face  cool  and  pallid,  and  limbs  also  rather  cool;  pulse  164,  respi- 
ration 32;  has  had  a  slight  cough  about  one  week,  and  slight  dulness  on 
percussion  over  the  left  infra-scapular  region ;  depression  of  infra-mam- 
mary region  on  inspiration.  Treatment :  Ammon.  carbonat.  gr.  1  every 
two  hoars;  nourishing  diet. 

^^  Dec.  20th,  has  continued  drowsy  since  the  last  record ;  pupils  mode- 
rately dilated;  a  thick  secretion  between  eyelids;  right  pupil  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  left ;  vision  apparently  lost  during  the  three  last 
days ;  pulse  over  140;  respiration  44  per  minute,  accompanied  by  sighing 
since  the  18th;  moans  much  when  awake;  rolls  the  head  frequently; 
during  the  last  six  days  the  surface  back  of  the  ears  has  been  constantly 
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sore  by  vesication  ;  takes  the  most  nutritious  diet,  with  brandy.  The 
dejections  remain  thin  and  brown,  and  number  three  or  four  daily. 

^^  From  this  date  the  diarrhoea  continued,  except  as  it  was  restrained 
by  vegetable  astringents.  The  pulse  continued  frequent,  and  a  slight 
cough  remained.  There  was  on  the  21st  and  22d  partial  abatement  of 
the  drowsiness,  but  on  the  23d  it  was  greater  than  ever.  The  body  waa 
somewhat  reduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  bat 
it  was  now  considerably  emaciated.  The  prostration  increased  daily, 
and  the  hands  were  observed  to  tremble.  The  face  and  hands  became 
more  cold,  while  the  head  was  warm.  On  the  24th  partial  convulsioos 
occurred,  followed  by  coma  and  death. 

'*  The  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses  were  generally  congested,  except  in 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain,  where  the  appearance  was  normal. 
Between  the  brain  and  its  membranous  covering,  chiefly  at  the  vertex 
and  the  base,  was  an  effusion  of  clear  serum.  The  whole  amount  of 
this  fluid  was  estimated  at  two  ounces.  On  slicing  the  brain,  the 
pun  eta  were  numerous  and  large,  both  in  the  gray  and  white  portions. 
With  the  exception  of  the  congestion,  the  substance  of  the  brain  pre- 
sented the  normal  appearance.  No  inflammatory  lesions  were  present 
We  were  not  permitted  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  intestines." 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  with  which  spurious  hydrocephalus 
is  liable  to  be  confounded  is  meningitis.  The  points  of  difterential 
diagnosis  are  the  history  of  the  case,  especially  the  antecedent 
diarrhoea  or  other  exhausting  ailment,  evidence  of  prostration 
when  the  cerebral  aflFection  commenced,  the  depression  of  the  ante- 
rior fontanelle  in  young  children,  and  the  cool  face  and  extremities. 

Prognosis. — If  the  pathological  state  of  the  brain  is  simple  ex- 
haustion, the  disease  can  often  be  arrested  by  judicious  treatment. 
If  an  incorrect  diagnosis  be  made,  and  the  treatment  employed  is 
that  appropriate  for  meningitis,  the  disease  which  it  simulates, 
death  is  almost  inevitable.  If  transudation  of  serum  has  occurred, 
unless  slight,  the  result  is  apt  to  be  unfavorable,  whatever  may  be 
the  treatment.  This  disease  in  childhood  is  more  easily  managed 
than  in  infancy,  but  is  less  frequent.  The  prognosis  is  better  in 
the  cool  months  than  during  the  heat  of  summer.  It  is  more 
favorable  if  the  child  is  over  than  if  under  the  age  of  one  year. 
The  occurrence  of  an  irregular  and  intermittent  pulse,  of  respira- 
tion accompanied  by  sighs,  of  inequality  in  the  pupils  or  their 
sluggish  movements,  with  increasing  stupor,  indicates  an  unfavor- 
able issue.  The  cure  of  the  primary  disease,  with  the  pulse  and 
respiration  still  natural,  or  accelerated,  without  change  of  rhythm, 
pupils  sensitive  to  light,  drowsiness  from  which  the  patient  is 
easily  aroused  to  a  state  of  entire  consciousness,  render  recovery 
probable,  with  proper  medication  and  alimentation. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  are  twofold:  first, 
to  remove  the  primary  pathological  state  which  is  the  cause  of 
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the  cerebral  aflfection;  and,  secondly,  to  cure  that  affection.  The 
first  is  important,  since  the  successful  treatment  of  a  disease  re- 
quires the  removal  of  the  cause.  The  measures  employed  for  this 
purpose  are  pointed  out  in  our  description  of  the  diarrhoeal  and 
other  maladies  which  produce  spurious  hydrocephalus^. 

We  may  here  say  that  as  this  disease  is  due  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  to  the  exhausting  effect  of  long-continued  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels,  astringents  and  alkalies  are  required  in  a 
majority  of  cases  in  the  stage  of  irritability,  and  sometimes  also 
opiates. 

Active  sustaining  measures  are  indicated.    Exhausted  nervous 

power,  as  well  as  passive  cerebral  congestion,  requires  this.     The 

diet  should  be  highly  nutritious,  comprising  such  substances  as 

milk  and  animal  broths,  and  should  be  given  frequently.     Brandy 

is  required  at  short  intervals.      Dr.  Gooch  was  in  the  habit  of 

giving  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  properly  diluted,  as  a 

quick  and  active  stimulant.     Six  or  eight  drops  may  be  given  in 

sweetened  water  to  a  child  one  year  old,  and  repeated  every  hour 

in  cases  of  urgency.     If,  by  proper  treatment  of  the  cause,  and  by 

the  use  of  stimulants  and  nutritious  food,  the  patient  does  not 

within  a  few  hours  become  less  stupid  and  more  conscious,  there 

is  that  degree  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  of  serous  transudation  from 

the  engorged  cerebral  veins  which  will  render  death  inevitable. 

In  some  cases  it  is  proper  to  produce  moderate  vesication  behind 

the  ears. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

ECLAMPSIA. 


The  term  eclampsia  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  by  some 
'vrriters  than  by  others.    It  is  used  in  the  following  pages  to  desig- 
nate those  convulsive  seizures,  clonic  in  their  character,  sometimes 
general,  sometimes  partial,  which  affect  the  external   muscles. 
Eclampsia  is  therefore  synonymous  with  clonic  convulsions.     It 
*  consists  in  a  rapid,  forcible,  and  involuntary  muscular  contraction, 
alternating  with  relaxation.    It  is  distinguished  from  chorea  in 
the  fact  that  the  latter  is  a  more  permanent  state,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  muscular  movements  which  are  partially  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  and  are  not  so  violent. 
24 
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Eclampsia  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  some  of  which 
are  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  some  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  some  are  constitutional.  It  may  also  be  produced  by 
temporary  derangements  of  system,  not  sufficiently  severe  to  be 
considered  disease,  and  by  powerful  mental  impressions,  those  of 
an  emotional  nature  affecting  the  delicate  and  sensitive  nervous 
system  of  the  child.  Pathologists  recognize  three  distinct  forms 
of  eclampsia.  The  term  essential  or  idiopathic  is  used  when  the 
convulsions  have  no  appreciable  anatomical  character,  that  is,  when 
there  is  no  apparent  pathological  state  in  the  brain  or  elsewhere 
which  gives  rise  to  the  attack.  For  example,  if  a  child  dies  in 
convulsions  from  fright,  and  all  the  organs,  including  the  brain,  are 
found  in  their  normal  state,  the  eclampsia  is  called  idiopathic  or 
essential.  If  the  cause  is  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  it  is 
termed  symptomatic.  If  it  arises  from  disease  elsewhere,  as  from 
pneumonia,  the  term  sympathetic  is  employed.  This  is  in  the 
main  a  good  division,  but  eclampsia  may  be  at  the  same  time 
sympathetic  and  symptomatic,  as  when  it  occurs  in  consequence 
of  congestion  of  brain,  which  is  induced  by  severe  and  frequent 
paroxysms  of  hooping-cough. 

Causes. — Eclampsia  occurs  at  any  period  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, but  it  is  much  more  rare  after  the  period  of  six  or  seven  j'ears 
than  previously.  Some  children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others. 
It  is  produced  in  one  by  an  agency  which  in  another  has  no  ap- 
preciable effect.  There  are  some,  generally  those  of  an  impressible 
nervous  system,  who  are  seized  with  convulsions  whenever  there  is 
any  slight  derangement  in  the  digestive  or  other  organs.  Eclampsia 
is  frequent  in  certain  families.  Thus,  Bouchut  mentions  a  family  of 
ten  persons,  all  of  whom  had  convulsions  in  their  infancy.  One 
of  them  married,  and  had  ten  children,  all  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion, had  convulsions. 

The  exciting  causes  of  eclampsia  are  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned in  full.  It  is  a  symptom  in  nearly  all  cerebral  diseases.  It 
is  produced  in  the  nursling  by  changes  in  the  milk  with  which  it  is 
nourished.  These  changes  are  usually  due  to  violent  emotions  of 
the  mother,  as  anger,  fright,  and  grief,  to  the  use  of  acescent  or 
indigestible  food,  or  to  derangement,  temporary  or  permanent,  in 
her  health.  Thus,  in  a  case  related  to  me,  the  catamenia  so 
affected  the  milk  that  the  child  was  seized  with  eclampsia  at  each 
monthly  period.  In  childhood  the  most  common  cause  of  clonic 
convulsions  is  the  presence  of  some  irritant  in  the  primee  vi».  All 
kinds  of  fruit,  even  the  mildest,  may  produce  the  disease,  especially 
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when  eaten  unripe  or  taken  in  undue  quantit}'.  I  Imve  known  an 
infant  to  be  seized  witli  convulaions  from  eating  etrawberriea, 
which  parents  usually  regard  as  UarmlesB,  and  one  of  tiie  moat 
violent  and  protracted  cases  of  eclampsia  which  I  have  witnessed, 
occurred  in  a  child  over  the  age  of  six  years,  fi-om  swallowing,  in 
considerahle  quantity,  the  pareuchymatouB  portion  of  an  orange. 
Constipation,  worms,  dysentery,  intussusception,  and  painful  denti- 
tion are  also  causes  which  are  located  in  the  digestive  apparatus. 
Inflammation  in  some  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  a  not 
infrequent  cause.  Thus  eclampsia  occurs  occasionally  in  severe 
coryza,  in  consequence,  according  to  some,  of  the  proximity  of  the 
inflamed  surface  to  the  brain,  and  the  consequent  afflux  of  blood 
to  this  organ.  It  is  a  common  complication  also  of  pertussis  and 
pneumonia.  It  occurs  often  at  the  commencement  of  two  of  the 
eruptive  fevers,  namely,  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  latter  disease. 

Violent  emotions  of  the  child  may  also  cause  eclamj>sia.  Bouchut 
relates  the  case  of  a  girl,  five  years  old,  who  was  corrected  before 
her  companions,  and  was  so  aflected  by  anger  that  convulsions 
occurred.  Residence  in  close  and  overheated  apartments,  or  in 
streets  where  the  air  is  loaded  with  oftensivc  vapors  and  is  stifling, . 
ia  a  predisposing  cause,  so  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths 
from  convulsions  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country. 

In  young  children,  burns,  even  when  not  very  severe,  are  apt  to 
terminate  suddenly  in  eclampsia,  succeeded  by  coma  and  death. 
Urinary  calculi,  both  renal  and  vesical,  frequently  produce  the 
same  result. 

Such  are  the  more  common  causes  of  eclampsia.  It  is  seen  that 
they  are  of  two  kinds,  predisposing  and  exciting.  An  excitable 
or  impressible  state  of  the  nervous  system  constitutes  the  chief 
predisposition  to  the  disease.  Plethora,  or  its  opposite  state, 
auEemia,  increases  the  liability  to  an  attack. 

Premonitory  Stage. — In  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  pro- 
dromic  symptoms,  which  the  experienced  and  careful  physician 
can  detect,  so  as  to  forewarn  friends.  The  child  ia  perhaps  more 
or  less  drowsy,  and,  when  disturbed,  fretful.  The  eyes  often  have 
a  wild  or  unnatural  appearance ;  occasionally  they  are  fixed  for  a 
moment  on  an  object,  and  yet  apparently  without  noticing  it.  The 
sleep  is  disturbed ;  in  some  there  is  unusual  heat  of  head,  and,  if 
old  enough,  complaint  of  headache.  At  times,  especially  if  the 
primary  disease  is  febrile  or  inflammatory,  theie  is  incoherence  of 
thought  or  expression,  or  even  actual  delirium.     In  some  children. 
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when  eclampsia  is  threatening,  the  thumbs  are  seen  to  be  carried 
often  across  the  palms.  I  have  observed  this  especially  during 
the  convulsive  cough  of  pertussis.  A  very  important  prognostic 
symptom  is  a  sudden  starting,  or  twitching  of  the  limbs.  This 
shows  that  the  nervous  system  is  profoundly  impressed,  and  but 
slight  additional  excitation  is  required  to  develop  eclampsia.  This 
sudden  starting  not  infrequently  precedes  the  attack  several  hours, 
and  gives  sufficient  forewarning. 

The  prodromic  symptoms  are  often  disregarded  by  friends  who 
do  not  understand  their  significance.  Even  physicians,  in  the  haste 
of  their  visits,  in  many  instances  do  not  notice  them.  The  symp- 
toms which  precede  symptomatic  and  sympathetic  eclampsia  are, 
moreover,  blended  with  those  of  the  primary  affection,  and  hence 
another  reason  why  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  When  the 
convulsions  are  about  to  commence,  the  child  generally  lies  quiet ; 
the  eyes  are  open  and  fixed.  If  spoken  to  or  shaken,  he  takes  no 
notice,  and  does  not  speak.  The  direction  of  the  eyes  is  then 
changed ;  often  they  are  turned  up;  sometimes  there  is  strabismus. 
The  face  may  be  pale  or  flushed,  and  often,  especially  in  cerebral 
diseases,  the  features  present  patches  or  streaks  of  a  flushed  ajjpear- 
ance,  while  around  them  the  natural  color  is  preserved.  Immedi- 
ately before  the  spasmodic  movements  the  child  occasionally  utters 
a  piercing  scream,  which  is  probably  involuntary,  though  it  seems 
like  a  supplication  for  help.  The  duration  of  the  prodromic  stage 
is  very  different  in  different  cases.  It  may  last  from  a  few  minutes 
to  several  hours,  or  even  more  than  a  day. 

Symptoms. — Eclampsia  is  general  or  partial,  li  general^  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face,  eyes,  eyelids,  and  of  all  the  limbs,  are  in  a  state  of 
rapid  involuntary  contraction,  alternating  with  relaxation.  The 
features  lose  their  natural  expression,  and  are  distorted;  the  mouth 
is  drawn  out  of  shape,  often  to  one  side,  by  the  violent  muscular 
action ;  the  teeth  are  pressed  together  by  tonic  contraction  of  the 
masseters,  and  may  be  violently  struck  together,  so  as  to  lacerate 
the  tongue,  if  it  protrude,  or  are  ground  upon  each  other.  Unless 
the  attack  is  of  short  duration,  frothy  saliva,  perhaps  tinged  with 
blood  from  the  injured  tongue,  collects  between  the  lips.  The  eye- 
lids are  usually  open,  and  in  severe  cases  the  eyes  are  turned  so 
that  the  pupils  are  lost  under  the  upper  eyelids,  or  the  muscles  of 
the  eyes  are  involved  in  the  spasmodic  movements,  so  that  the  eye- 
balls  are  forcibly  drawn  from  side  to  side.  Occasionally,  strabismus 
occurs.  While  the  features  are  thus  distorted,  the  head  is  forcibly 
retracted,  or  is  turned  to  one  side;  the  forearms  are  alternately 
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pronated  and  aupinated;  the  thumbs  and  iingcra  are  convulsively 
flexed,  so  that  the  thumbs  lie  aerosa  the  palms,  and  are  covered  hy 
the  fingers ;  the  great  toe  is  addiieted,  the  other  toes  flexed;  and 
the  toes,  as  well  as  legs,  participate  more  or  less  in  the  spasmodic 
movements. 

Ill  general  eonvnlsions,  consciousness  is  usually  lost,  The  head 
ie  hot  previously  to  and  during  the  attack — at  least  in  the  first 
part  of  it — and  the  face  flushed.  In  exceptional  cases,  especially 
in  sympathetic  eclampsia,  the  head  is  cool  and  the  face  pale.  The 
pulse  is  somewhat  accelerated,  aa  well  as  the  respiration,  and  the 
latter  is  rendered  irregular  if  the  respimtory  muscles,  especially 
those  of  the  larynx,  are  involved,  as  they  generally  are.  The 
aphincf^rs  are  relaxed  during  the  convulsive  attack,  so  that  in 
many  cases  the  urine  and  stools  are  passed  involuntarily. 

Partial  eclami>sia  is  more  common  than  the  general  form;  it 
occurs  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  including  those  of  the  eye,  of  the 
face,  and  of  one  or  both  upper  extremities,  or  of  the  face  and  the 
extremities  on  one  side.  The  spasmodic  movements  may  be  even 
limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  and  they  often  occur  only  in 
these  muscles  and  those  of  the  face.  Rarely,  if  ever,  does  eclampsia 
affect  the  legs  without  affecting  also  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
face.  In  partial  convulsive  attacks,  sensation  and  consciousness 
are  in  some  not  entirely  lost,  but  in  others  they  are  not  manifested 
if  present. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  of  eclampsia  varies  iu  different  cases 
from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours.  Tlie  average  is  not  more 
than  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes^  It  does  not  often  continue 
longer  than  three  or  four  hours  in  the  severest  cases.  It  is  some- 
times said  to  last  a  much  longer  time,  even  for  days,  but  there  are 
in  these  cases  intermissions.     Violent  attacks  are  usually  short. 

When  the  convulsion  ends  favorably,  the  spasmodic  movements 
become  less  and  less  strong,  and  finally  cease.  The  child  then 
takes  a  deep  inspiration,  after  which  it  lies  quiet,  and  the  respi- 
ration remains  regular  or  moderately  accelerated.  Some  fully  re- 
cover in  a  few  minutes  if  the  eclarafisia  has  been  light  and  the 
cause  transient,  and  seem  to  experience  no  inconvenience  except 
soreness  of  the  muscles  and  fatigue.  Others  soon  i-ecover  conscious- 
ness, and  their  temperature,  respiration,  and  circulation  become 
natural,  but  they  remain  dull  for  a  time,  their  minds  are  bewil- 
dered, and  they  are  jierhaps  unable  to  speak.  In  a  few  hours 
these  untoward  symptoms  pass  away.  In  essential,  and  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  sympathetic  eclampsia,  if  properly  treated. 
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and  if  the  cause  is  recognized  and  removed,  there  is  no  recurrence 
of  the  convulsion ;  with  others  it  is  different.  In  many  cases,  es- 
pecially of  symptomatic  eclampsia  and  of  sympathetic,  in  which  the 
cause  is  grave  and  persistent,  the  convulsions  return  after  a  varia- 
ble period  of  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours.  Six  or  eight  or  more 
convulsions  may  occur  within  twenty-four  hours.  Rarely  they 
occur  several  times  daily  for  several  consecutive  days,  but  severe 
convulsions,  repeated  at  short  intervals  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  usually  end  in  fatal  congestion  of  the  brain  or  serous 
eflusion.  I  once  attended  an  infant  about  six  months  old,  who  had 
from  four  to  twelve  convulsions  daily  for  eleven  days,  caused  prob- 
ably by  a  vesical  calculus,  as  there  was  dysuria,  and,  at  times, 
bloody  urine.  Some  days  after  the  convulsions  were  controlled, 
while  we  were  deferring  exploration  of  the  bladder,  death  occurred 
suddenly,  and  the  autopsy  was  not  permitted.  This  case  will  be 
detailed  elsewhere.  Bouchut  has  witnessed  a  case  of  hooping- 
cough  in  which  there  were  daily  convulsions  for  eighteen  days. 

In  severe  eclampsia,  the  respiration  is  so  embarrassed  and  cir- 
culation so  retarded  that  congestion  of  various  organs  results. 
This  passive  congestion  in  the  respiratory  organs  is  indicated  by 
moist  rales  in  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tubes;  occurring  in  the 
brain,  it  is  indicated  by  profound  stupor.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  death  may  occur  from  the  cerebral  congestion,  which, 
continuing,  is  apt  to  end  in  effusion  of  serum  or  extravasation  of 
blood.  In  these  cases  the  convulsive  movements  cease,  but  there 
is  no  return  of  consciousness.  The  child  lies  quiet,  as  if  in  sleep, 
with  pupils  not  readily  acted  upon  by  light,  and  often  somewhat 
dilated ;  gradually  the  limbs  grow  cool  and  the  pulse  feeble,  and 
fatal  coma  supervenes. 

Death  does  not  ordinarily  occur  from  one  attack.  There  are 
several  at  intervals,  during  which  the  stupor  is  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  profound,  till,  finally,  there  is  total  loss  of  con- 
sciousness and  sensation.  This  is  the  most  frequent  mode  of  death, 
namely,  death  from  coma.  ApncBa  may  occur  in  the  first  attack, 
ending  life  abruptly  and  unexpectedly,  but  in  other  instances  it 
does  not  result  till  after  several  seizures,  when,  at  length,  one  more 
violent  than  the  others  interrupts  the  respiratory  function  and 
causes  death. 

Occasionally,  when  life  is  preserved,  there  is  some  permanent  ill 
effect  of  eclampsia.  Bouchut  says :  "  The  origin  of  certain  perma- 
nent contractions  which  bring  on  deviation  of  the  head  or  of  other 
parts,  retraction  of  the  limbs,  paralysis,  etc.,  must  be  referred  to 
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the  convulsions  of  the  muscles.  I  have  seen  several  children  in 
whom  torticollis  had  no  other  cause.  The  drooping  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  strabismus,  irregularity  of  the  mouth,  severe  contractions 
of  the  limbs,  often  depend  on  this  influence.  These  accidents  are 
consequences  of  essential  as  well  as  of  symptomatic  convulsions." 
Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  anatomy  pertaining  to 
eclampsia  is  in  most  cases  twofold :  first,  the  pathological  states 
which  precede  and  cause  the  convulsive  movements;  secondly, 
those  which  result  from  them.  We  have  seen  that  in  sympathetic 
eclampsia  the  diseases  which  sustain  a  causative  relation  are  very 
numerous ;  some  are  constitutional,  others  local,  and  the  latter  may 
have  their  seat  in  almost  any  part  of  the  economy,  distinct  from 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  In  some  eases  of  sympathetic  eclampsia 
the  immediate  cause  is  too  active  a  circulation,  a  state  of  hypersemia 
of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  hyperaemia  may  be  diagnosti- 
cated in  young  infants  in  whom  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  open.  Such 
infants,  seized  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surfaces  or 
of  the  lungs,  often  present  a  full  and  rapid  pulse  and  a  convex  and 
forcibly  pulsating  fontanelle  before  the  eclampsia  begins.     In  other 
oases  of  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  primary  disease  induces  passiv6 
congestion  of  the  brain,  and  this  in  turn  gives  rise  to  convulsions. 
lEclampsia    occurring    during  the    paroxysms  of   hooping-cough 
affords  an  example.     In  the  contagious  diseases,  as  smallpox  and 
ficarlet  fever,  eclampsia  is  doubtless  often  produced  by  the  direct 
.miction  of  the  specific  virus  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system.     There- 
dfore,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  eclampsia  due  to 
diseases  not  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system — in  other  words,  of 
sympathetic  eclampsia — the  primary  disease  induces  a  pathological 
state  of  the   cerebral  vessels  or  of  the  blood  which  circulates 
through  them,  which  state  immediately  precedes  and  accompanies 
the  convulsions. 

In  other  cases  of  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  convulsive  move- 
ments are  produced  by  the  primary  disease,  acting  directly  on  the 
nervous  system,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  without  caus- 
ing any  appreciable  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
Thus  Barrier  relates  three  fatal  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  in 
pneumonia,  in  none  of  which  was  there  anything  abnormal  in  the 
condition  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

The  pathological  state  preceding  symptomatic  eclampsia  diflfers 
in  different  cases,  since  convulsions  occur  in  almost  every  disease 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.     The  immediate  cause  of  this  form 
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of  eclampsia  may  be  active  or  passive  cerebral  congestion,  with  or 
without  effusion  ;  it  may  be  compression  of  the  brain  from  various 
causes;  it  may  be  a  deficiency  as  well  as  excess  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid. 

In  essential  eclampsia  the  cause  sometimes  produces  congestion 
of  the  brain,  prior  to  the  convulsive  seizure.  In  other  cases,  as 
when  convulsions  occur  immediately  from  the  effect  of  anger  or 
fright,  there  is  no  appreciable  change  in  the  state  of  the  nervous 
centres  previously  to  the  attack. 

Again,  eclampsia,  especially  when  severe  and  protracted,  and 
when  occurring  in  successive  attacks,  may  be  the  cause  of  certain 
lesions.  It  produces  congestion  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  and 
perhaps  of  the  spinal  cord.  Sometimes,  if  the  congestion  is  great, 
there  is  also  escape  of  serum  from  the  distended  capillaries,  and 
the  fibrin  in  the  larger  vessels,  as  the  sinuses,  may  coagulate. 

The  congestion  resulting  from  eclampsia  may  give  rise  to  extra- 
vasation of  blood  and  the  formation  of  a  clot.  If  this  accident 
occur,  there  is  often  paralysis  aftecting  more  or  less  of  one  side, 
permanent  or  gradually  disappearing. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  cerebral  congestion 
precedes  the  eclampsia  or  is  its  result ;  but  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  precedes  and  operates  as  a  cause,  it  is  no  doubt  increased  during 
the  convulsive  period.  The  spasmodic  muscular  action,  by  render- 
ing respiration  irregular  and  imperfect,  also  leads  to  congestion  of 
the  lungs  and  sometimes  of  the  abdominal  organs. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  for  which  there  is  danger  of  mis- 
taking eclampsia  is  epilepsy.  M.  Ozanam  mentions  the  following 
means  of  distinguishing  the  two:  "Eclampsia  differs  from  epilepsy 
in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  prodromic  symptoms;  the  clonic 
form  of  the  convulsions,  the  rare  appearance  of  froth  in  the  mouth, 
the  absence  of  a  hideous  livid  aspect  of  the  countenance,  the  spas- 
modic and  sobbing  character  of  the  respiration,  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  a  state  of  quiet  without  snoring  which  succeeds  an 
attack."  In  the  young  child,  however,  the  above  points  of  dis- 
tinction are  not  reliable  as  a  means  of  differential  diagnosis. 
Some  patients,  who  seem  to  have  genuine  attacks  of  eclampsia  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  prove  to  be  epileptic  in  subsequent  years. 
The  usual  period  of  eclampsia  is  prior  to  the  age  of  eight  years, 
and  if  convulsions  occur  after  this  age  without  apparent  exciting 
cause,  or  from  trifling  causes,  the  disease  is  probably  epilepsy ;  if 
prior  to  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  especially  of  three  or  four,  they 
are  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  convulsions  of  eclampsia. 
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It  is  often  difficult  to  aseertaiu  the  form  of  eclampaia,  whether 
essential,  symjitomatic,  or  sympatlietic — in  other  words,  to  deter- 
mine the  cause — till  after  the  convulsions  cease.  This  is  especially 
true  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  physician  is  not  sum- 
moned till  the  convulsive  movements  begin,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  act  promptly,  with  hut  little  knowledge  of  the 
child's  previoHH  history.  If  there  is  an  obvious  antecedent  disease, 
aa  hooping-cough  or  meningitis,  the  cause  is  apparent;  hut  if  the 
previous  health  has  been  good,  or  but  slightly  disturbed,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  more  than  one  visit  or  examination  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  seat  and  character  of  the  cause.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  suddenly  in  u  state  of  previous 
good  health,  the  cause  is  seated  in  tlie  intestines,  hut  sudden  and 
anex[iected  attacks  may  be  due  to  the  commencement  of  some 
inflammatory  affection,  as  pneumonia,  or  of  a  febrile  disease,  as 
smallpox.  Unless  the  eclampsia  is  speedily  fatal,  the  physician, 
if  he  examine  carefully,  will,  in  most  cases,  soon  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  diagnosticate  the  form  of  the 
disease. 

pROososis. — Symptomatic  eclampsia  is  always  serious.  If  con- 
vnlaions  occur  in  the  course  of  a  cerebral  disease,  it  indicates  the 
approach  of  death,  but  if  at  the  commencement,  some  recover. 
Tlie  recurrence  of  it,  whatever  the  cerebral  disease,  is  an  almost 
certain  prognostic  of  death. 

In  idiopathic  or  essential  convulsions  the  prognosis  depends  on 
the  severity  of  the  attack,  and  on  the  age,  strength,  and  previous 
condition  of  the  child.  If  there  are  predisposing  oi* co-operating 
causes,  as  a  nervous  or  excitable  temperament,  or  dentition,  the 
prognosis  is  less  favorable  than  when  such  causes  are  absent. 

In  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  prognosis  varies  greatly,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  primary  disease,  and  often  according  to  the 
stage  of  that  disease.  If  convulsions  occur  at  the  commencement 
of  an  eruptive  fever,  they  generally  subside  without  untoward 
symptoms,  and  the  fever  pursues  a  favorable  course.  Eclampsia, 
after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  is  premonitory  of  a  fatal 
result.  I  have  not  yet  known  a  patient  with  scarlet  fever  recover 
who  had  convulsions  after  the  rash  had  covered  the  body,  and  ex- 
perienced physicians  of  this  city  tell  me  that  their  observations 
correspond  with  mine.  I>r.  J.  F.  Meigs,  however,  relates  one 
favorable  case.  If  the  cause  of  the  eclampsia  is  located  in  or  upon 
the  mucous  surfaces,  a  majority  recover  with  judicious  treatment. 
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In  convulsions  consequent  on  pneumonia  or  a  bum,  more  die  than 
recover. 

The  prognosis  in  eclampsia  is  more  favorable  if  the  parallelism 
of  the  eyes  is  retained,  the  pupils  remain  sensitive  to  light,  and 
consciousness  soon  returns.  A  fatal  termination  may  be  predicted, 
if,  after  the  convulsion,  the  child  remains  stupid,  without  any 
evidence  of  returning  consciousness. 

Treatment. — ^Fortunately,  inasmuch  as  the  physician  is  often 
required  to  treat  eclampsia  in  ignorance  of  the  cause,  the  same 
measures  are  demanded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  all  cases, 
whether  the  form  be  essential,  symptomatic,  or  sympathetic.  As 
early  as  possible  in  the  attack  the  feet  should  be  placed  in  hot 
water  to  which  mustard  is  added,  or,  if  it  can  be  procured  with 
little  delay,  a  general  warm  bath  may  be  used  in  place.  This 
has  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  and  promotes 
muscular  relaxation,  while  it  also  produces  derivation  of  blood 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  It  is,  therefore,  useful,  especially 
in  those  cases  in  which  active  or  passive  congestion  precedes  the 
eclampsia ;  it  is  also  useful  as  a  preventive  of  passive  congestiou 
and  consequent  oedema  of  the  brain,  lungs,  and  other  organs,  which 
are  the  most  serious  results  of  eclampsia.  It  should  be  continued 
from  six  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  severity 
and  duration  of  the  attack ;  at  the  same  time  cold  applications 
should  be  made  to  the  head,  until  its  temperature,  which  is 
usually  increased,  is  reduced.  The  application  of  a  cloth,  fre- 
quently wrung  out  of  cold  water,  is  the  most  convenient  and 
ready  mode  of  employing  this  agent.  Cold  thus  employed  acts 
promptly  in  contracting  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  meninges, 
and  diminishing  the  cerebral  congestion.  It  tends,  therefore,  to 
remove  one  of  the  chief  dangers. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  convulsive  attacks  originate  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  bowels,  either  solely  or  in  part,  it  is  advisable,  unleea 
there  is  a  previous  diarrhoeal  affection,  to  prescribe  an  aperient. 

The  common  enema  of  soap  and  water  will  usually  produce  sl 
free  and  speedy  evacuation,  and  will  sometimes  disclose  the  cause 
of  the  eclampsia  in  the  expulsion  of  seeds,  or  other  indigestible 
substances  or  scybala.  A  cathartic  is  also  often  required,  especially 
if  the  enema  fail  to  produce  sufficient  evacuations.  In  those  that 
are  robust,  and  especially  in  those  beyond  'i;he  age  of  two  or  three 
years,  calomel  is  an  excellent  purgative,  is  easily  given,  and  is 
prompt  in  its  action.  If  the  symptoms  indicate  intestinal  inflam- 
mation,  the  milder  purgatives,  as  castor  oil,  are  preferable,  as  they 
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also  are  in  young  or  feeble  children.  If  the  recent  ingesta  of  the 
patient  consisted  of  fruit  or  of  substances  of  an  indigestible 
character,  an  emetic  is  appropriate;  a  teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  of 
ipecacuanha,  repeated  if  necessary  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
may  be  given  to  a  young  child,  or  this  syrup  in  combination  with 
hive  syrup  to  one  older  and  more  robust.  Aside  from  the  ejection 
of  the  offending  substance  which  it  produces,  an  emetic  has  some 
effect  in  controlling  the  convulsive  movements. 

Convulsions  sometimes  cease,  apparently,  in  consequence  of  the 
muscular  relaxation  caused  by  the  emetic.  By  such  measures, 
or  even  without  them,  the  attack  usually  terminates  in  a  short 
time;  but  if  it  continue,  and  there  is  considerable  heat  of  head  or 
other  indication  of  active  congestion  of  this  organ,  we  may  try 
compression  of  the  carotids  by  the  fingere,  as  recommended  by 
Trousseau.  This  distinguished  observer  believed  that  he  succeeded 
in  diminishing  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  thereby 
shortening  eclampsia,  by  this  simple  expedient.  Brown-Sdquard 
(Remarks  before  the  United  States  Medical  Association,  1866)  has 
stated  that  this  result  is  due,  not  so  much  to  compression  of  the 
carotid,  as  to  pressure  on  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  which  (pressure)  causes  contraction  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

If  the  convulsions  do  not  cease  by  the  employment  of  the 
xneasures  recommended  above,  one  or  two  leeches  may  be  applied 
-fco  the  temples  if  the  child  is  robust,  and  there  is  increased  heat  of 
:£ace  or  head.     The  abstraction  of  blood  directly  from  the  head 
lias  the  obvious   effect  of  diminishing  cerebral  congestion,  and 
lias  been  the  means  of  shortening  the  attack  and  saving  life. 
—Antispasmodics  have   been  used  for  a  long  period   in  cases  of 
^ampsia,  and  they  are  recommended  in  our  standard  works.     I 
lave  never  observed  any  benefit  from  the  use  in  clonic  convulsions 
of  either  assafoetida  or  valerian ;  though  I  have  occasionally  ordered 
"the  use  of  such  agents  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  enema.     Chloro- 
form, whether  inhaled  or  swallowed,  does  control  the  convulsive 
movements.      In   protracted  or  frequently   recurring  eclampsia, 
especially  when  it  is  due  to  a  highly  sensitive  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  there  is  probably  little  or  no  cerebral  congestion,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  reliable  agents  employed  by  inhalation,  and  it 
is  not  unsafe  if  cautiously  used  by  the  physician  himself.      It 
should  be  employed  only  in  the  convulsion,  and  withheld  the 
moment  the  spasmodic  movements  cease.    In  symptomatic  eclamp- 
sia, or  in  the  other  forms,  if  there  are  indications  of  cerebral 
congestion,  I  would  not  recommend  its  use.     Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill 
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{Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.^  Oct.  1865)  gives  chloroform  by  the 
mouth  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  in  doses  which  most 
practitioners  would  hesitate  to  prescribe.  He  has  given  even  a 
teaspoonful  at  a  dose,  to  a  child  a  few  years  old,  with  satisfactory 
result.  In  most  of  those  cases,  however,  in  which  chloroform  is 
useful,  the  hydrate  of  chloral  promises  to  be  a  safer  and  efficient 
substitute,  and  it  is  more  easily  administered.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  employment  of  chloral  in  the  convulsions  of  menin- 
gitis. 

The  propriety  of  prescribing  opium  in  any  form  of  convulsive 
attacks  in  children  is  doubted  by  many  on  account  of  the  drowsi- 
ness which  it  produces.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the 
propriety  and  the  good  effect  of  its  use  in  certain  cases  of  essential 
and  of  sympathetic  eclampsia.  I  refer  to  those  cases  in  which 
attacks  of  eclampsia  occur  with  intervals  during  which  there  is  no 
stupor,  and  the  patient  preserves  consciousness.  Opiates  may  occa^ 
sionally  be  of  service  in  other  cases,  but  in  such  they  are  especially 
indicated.  Thus,  recently,  in  my  practice,  an  infant  six  weeks  old, 
in  whom  there  was  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  eclampsia,  was 
taken  with  diarrhoea,  and  soon  after  with  convulsions.  The  attack 
was  short,  but  after  a  brief  interval  it  returned,  and  during  the 
subsequent  twelve  hours  there  were  about  twenty  convulsions. 
There  was  no  unusual  heat  of  head  or  prominence  of  the  anterior 
fontanelle,  or  other  evidence  of  cerebral  congestion.  The  green  and 
unhealthy  appearance  of  the  stools  showed  that  the  cause  was 
located  in  the  intestines.  After  trial  of  various  remedies,  among 
which  were  antispasmodics,  these  convulsive  seizures  were  soon 
relieved  by  the  use  of  paregoric  in  doses  of  five  drops,  which  also 
had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  cause  of  the  eclampsia,  and  in  a  few 
days  there  was  complete  restoration  to  health. 

In  recent  times  the  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  directed 
to  the  bromide  of  potassium  as  a  remedy  in  convulsive  disorders. 
It  is  ordinarily  prescribed  alone,  in  powder  or  solution.  I  can 
speak  favorably  of  its  use  in  obstinate  cases,  not  only  in  children 
approaching  the  age  of  puberty,  but  in  infants,  especially  when  the 
cause  is  obscure  or  beyond  our  reach.  It  produces  a  decided  impres- 
sion on  the  nervous  system,  so  as  to  diminish  the  liability  to  spas- 
modic affections.  In  the  following  interesting  case,  already  alluded 
to,  this  agent  was  employed  with  the  effect  of  relieving  entirely  the 
convulsive  seizures,  although  the  cause  continued.  On  the  29th  of 
January,  1866, 1  was  asked  to  see  an  infant  six  months  old,  who, 
during  the  preceding  week,  had  had  an  average  of  eight  convalsiona 
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daily;  each  convulsion  lasted  about  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  was 
general ;  the  child  was  nursing,  and  hftd  no  teeth,  and  no  decided 
swelling  of  the  gums.    A   careful  examination  could  detect  no 
cause,  though  the  infant  was  fretful  and  seemingly  in  considerable 
pain.    Some  days  subsequently  it  was  observed  to  pass,  with  appa- 
rent pain,  urine  in  less  quantity  than  when  in  health,  and  occasion- 
ally tinged  with  blood.     The  cause  of  the  eclampsia  was  therefore 
probably  a  vesical  calculus.    Various  remedies  were  made  use  of 
till  February  1st,  without  diminution  in  the  severity  or  frequency 
of  the  attacks ;  when  bromide  of  potassium  was  prescribed  in  half- 
grain  doses  every  six  hours.     From  February  1st  to  3d  there  were 
two  convulsions  ^aily.     On  the  3d  the  medicine  was  given  every 
three  hours,  after  which  there  was  no  further  eclampsia.     The 
medicine  was  discontinued  on  the  7th.      The  infant  nursed   as 
usual,  and  its  health  seemed  to  be  re-established,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  symptoms  which  indicated  the  presence  of  a  calculus. 
Examination  of  the  bladder  for  stone  was  deferred  for  a  few  days, 
when,  about  two  weeks  subsequently  to  the  last  convulsion,  the 
infant  died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.     Though  the  result  of  this 
case  was  unfavorable,  the  controlling  power  of  the  bromide  over 
the  eclampsia  was  apparent. 

Those  children  who  are  subject  to  eclampsia  from  trifling  causes, 
and  sometimes  without  apparent  cause,  while  their  general  health 
18  good,  are  more  benefited  by  bromide  of  potassium  than  by  any 
other  medicine.  The  efficacy  of  the  bromide  in  epilepsy  is  well 
known,  and  in  all  those  cases  of  eclampsia  which  approximate 
epilepsy,  and  in  which  it  is  feared  that  the  child  will  become  epi- 
leptic, this  agent  is  preferable  to  all  others.  It  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  one  grain  to  a  child  one  year  old,  every  three  to  six  hours, 
and  an  additional  half  grain  or  grain  for  every  subsequent  year. 

R.  Potass,  bromid.  gr.  xvj  ; 
Sacch.  alb.  588; 
Aq.  anisi  §ij. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonftil  every  three  to  six  hours,  to  a  child  of  one  year. 

The  treatment  of  eclampsia  obviously  should  vary  in  different 
cases,  according  to  the  cause.     If  it  occur  in  an  eruptive  fever,  as 
scarlatina,  and  the  eruption  has  receded,  active  revulsive  mea- 
sures, as  hot  mustard-baths,  are  required ;  if  in  dysentery,  or  other 
internal    inflammation,  sinapisms    should    be  applied  over    the 
aflected  part;  if  the  gums  are  swollen,  and  the  eclampsia  is  not 
readily  controlled    by  the  ordinary  measures,  they  should    be 
scarified.    In  those  dangerous  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  cerebral 
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congestion  continue  after  the  eclampsia  ceases,  additional  treat- 
ment is  required.     The  child  remains  drowsy,  does  not  speak,  or 
apparently  sufter  in  any  way,  and  the  pupils  act  less   readily 
than  in  health.     If  this  condition  remains  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  hours,   there  is  probably  serous  effusion.     All   attacks  of 
eclampsia,  unless  the  mildest,  are  followed  by  a  period  of  drowsi- 
ness, but  the  persistence  of  it,  with  symptoms  which  indicate 
hypeneraia,  with  perhaps  eflFusion  within  the  cranium,  calls  for  the 
employment  of  additional  measures.    Vesication  should  then  be 
produced  behind  the  ears,  mild  revulsives  be  applied  to  the  extre- 
mities, the  head  kept  cool,  the  bowels  open,  and,  in  certain  cases,  a 
diuretic  like  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  advantageously  employed. 
The  utmost  care  should  be  enjoined  in  reference  to  the  hygienic 
management  of  those  who  are  subject  to  eclampsia.      The  diet 
should  be  nutritious,  but  bland,  and  all  causes  of  excitement  be 
studiously  avoided. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TETANUS  INFANTIUM. 

Tetanus  or  trismus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  diseases  of 
infancy.  It  is  first,  in  point  of  time,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  fatal 
maladies.  It  occurs  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  the  robust  as  well 
as  feeble,  almost  certainly  destroying  life  within  a  few  hours  under 
modes  of  treatment  heretofore  employed.  It  is  more  frequent  in 
some  localities  and  conditions  of  life  than  in  others.  In  New  York 
it  is  more  common  than  tetanus  at  any  other  age,  or,  indeed,  in  all 
other  ages,  since  the  mortuary  statistics  of  this  city  exhibit  a  larger 
number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  in  the  first  year  of  life  than 
subsequently.  Infantile  tetanus  occurs,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
in  the  new-born. 

Interesting  and  important  as  is  tetanus  infantium,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  much  more  limited  and 
imperfect  than  it  should  be,  when  we  consider  what  great  advance- 
ment has  been  made  in  pathological  inquiries  during  the  present 
century.  Our  information  in  reference  to  its  causation,  symptoms, 
and  proper  treatment  is  not  much  in  advance  of  that  of  M.  Dazille, 
or  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century. 

Did  we  better  understand  the  pathology  of  diseases  in  the  new 
horn^  or  could  we  more  accurately  ascertain  the  condition  ( 
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organs  at  this  age,  doubtless  we  should  occasionally  consider  those 
phenomena  which  we  now  designate  as  a  disease  per  se,  under  the 
title  tetatius,  as  eymptomH  of  some  other  affection.  But  as  tetanic 
rigidity  and  spasms  in  the  new-born  occur  bo  abruptly,  masking 
all  other  symptoms,  and  ordinarily  ending  in  death  without  our 
knowing  certainly  whether  or  not  there  is  any  antecedent  disease, 
it  seems  eminently  proper  that  we  should  recognize  the  state  in 
which  such  muscular  rigidity  occurs  with  such  a  rapid  result  as 
an  independent  aft'ection.  This  explanation  is  required  from  the 
fact  that  I  have  added  to  the  accompanying  table  one  case  from 
Billard,  which  this  observer  relates  under  the  head  of  spinal 
meningitis.  In  this  case,  an  infant  three  days  old  was  attacked 
with  convulsions.  "  His  limbs  were  rigid  and  violently  bent ;  the 
muscles  of  the  face  were  in  a  continual  state  of  contraction."  On 
the  following  day  "the  convulsions  continued;  .  .  .  the  body 
remained  rigid,  and  the  vertebral  column,  which  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  will  cause  to  bend  with  the  greatest  ease  in  a  young  infant, 
remained  straight  and  immovable  whenever  the  child  was  raised." 
At  the  autopsy,  in  addition  to  meningeal  apoplexy,  which  is  often 
present  in  those  who  die  of  tetanus  infantium  a  thick  pellicular 
exudation  was  found  upon  the  spinal  arachnoid.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  strict  accordance  of  the  symptoms  and  history  of  this  caaa 
with  those  which  other  observers  describe  as  examples  of  tetanus 
infantium;  moreover,  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  including  this 
case  in  our  statistics,  certain  eminent  observers,  aa  we  will  see,  have 
reported  epidemics  of  tetanus  in  which  meningitis  was  the  princi- 
pal lesion. 

Fatal  Cases. 

Case  1.  Mnlci  taken  whea  three  days  old;  lived  sixty  hours.     Labatt, 

Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  April,  1819. 
"     2,  Female;  taken  when  three  days  o\d;  lived  forty  hours.     Ibid. 
"     3,  Taken  when  five  days  old;  lived  fifty  hours.      Ibid. 
"    4.  Taken  when  three  days  old;  lived  one  day.     Ibid. 
"     5.  Male;  taken  when  two  days  old;   lived   two  days.     Billard, 

Treatise  on  Diseasen  of  Children,  Stewart's  trans.,  p.  477. 
"     6.  Mule;  taken  when  three  days  old;  lived  two  days.     Romberg, 
"     7,  Male;  taken  when  six  days  old;  lived  ninety-three  hours.     Dr. 

Inilaeh,  MoJilk.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1850. 
"     8.  Female;  taken  at  five  days;  lived  four  days.    Caleb  Woodwortb, 

M.D.,  liaston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Dec.  13,  1831. 
"    9.  Negro ;  taken  at  seven  days ;  lived  twenty-four  hours.     P.  0. 

Gaillard,  M.D.,  South.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Phar.,  Sept.  1846. 
"  10.  Male;  taken  when  seven  days  old;  lived  one  daj-.     Augustus 

Elterle,  M.D.,  Miteouri  Med.  and  Suiy.  Journ.,  1847- 
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Case  11.  Taken  when  seven  days  old.     D.  B.  Nailer,  N.  0.  Med.  Jbum., 

Nov.  1846. 
"  12.  Male;  taken  when  three  days  old;  lived  one  day.     N.  0.  Med. 

and  Surg,  Journ,,  May,  1853. 
"  13.  Negro  ;  taken  when  three  days  old;  lived  three  days.     Robert 

H.  Chinn,  M.D.,  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
"14.  Taken  when  two  days  old ;  died  in  four  hours  after  the  doctor's 

visit.     Ibid. 
"  15.  Taken  when  seven  days  old ;  lived  one  day.     C.  H.  Cleaveland, 

New  Jersey  Med.  Bep.^  April,  1852. 
'"  16.  Negro;  taken  when  seven  days  old;  death  finall3\     Greenville 

Dowell,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  Jan.  1863. 
"  17.  Taken  when  twelve  days  old;    lived   one  day.      Thomas  C. 

Bos  well  communicated  to  Dr.  Sims,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med. 

Sci.,  1846. 
"  18.  Taken  when  about  five  days  old;  died  at  about  the  age  of  nine 

days.     B.  R.  Jones.     Ibid. 
"  19.  Taken  at  or  soon  after  birth ;  lived  two  days.     Dr.  Sims,  Amer. 

Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  April,  1846. 
"  20.  Taken  at  the  age  of  six  days ;  lived  one  day.     Ibid. 
"  21.  Taken  when  three  days  old;  lived  two  days.     Ibid. 
"  22.  Male;   taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days;   died  in  three  hours. 

Communicated  to  the  writer.  , 

"  23.  Taken  at  the  age  of  twelve  hours;  lived  two  days.     Communi- 
cated to  the  writer. 
"  24.  Female;   taken  when  seven  days  old;   lived  forty-five  hour8« 

The  writer. 
"  25.  Male ;  taken  at  the  age  of  seven  days ;  lived  about  forty-eight 

hours.     Ibid. 
"  26.  Female;   taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days;    lived  three  days. 

Ibid. 
"  2*1.  Female;  taken  at  the  age  of  five  days;  lived  three  days.     Ibid.. 
"  28.  Female ;  taken  when  four  days  old ;  lived  two  days.     Ihid. 
"  29.  Taken  when  six  days  old ;  died  next  day.     Ibid. 
"  30.  Taken  when  five  days  old ;  lived  twenty-four  hours.     Ibid. 
"  31.  Taken  when  eight  days  old ;  lived  two  days.     Ibid. 
"  32.  Male;  taken  when  five  days  old;  lived  one  day.     Ibid. 

Favorable  Cases. 

Case  1.  Negro;  female;  taken  when  three  days  old;  recovered  in  a  few 
days.  Robert  S.  Bally,  Charleston  Med.  Journ.  and  Bev.^ 
Nov.  1848. 

"  2.  Negro;  taken  at  eleven  days;  recovered  in  fifteen  days.  W. 
B.  Lindsay,  N.  0.  Med.  Journ.^  Sept.  1846. 

"  8.  Negro;  taken  when  ten  days  old;  recovered  in  thirt3'-one  days. 
P.  C.  Gaillard,  Charleston  Med.  Journ.  and  Eev.,  Nov.  1863. 

"  4.  Male ;  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days ;  recovered  in  twenty-eight 
days.     Ibid. 

"  6.  Negro ;  taken  at  seven  days ;  recovered  in  fifteen  days.  Au- 
gustus Eberle,  Missouri  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.^  1847. 

"  6.  Taken  when  eight  days  old ;  recovered  in  four  weeks ;  Furlong, 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.^  Jan.  1830. 
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Case  7.  Taken  at  the  age  of  one  week;  recovered  in  two  days.    Dr. 
Sims,  Amer.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci.^  April,  1846. 
^    8.  Female ;  taken  at  the  age  of  three  days ;  recovered  in  five  weeks. 
The  writer. 

Period  of  Commencement. — ^Finckh,  who  saw  cases  of  tetanus  of 
the  new-born  in  the  Stuttgart  Hospital,  states  {Hecker^s  Annalen^ 
vol.  iii.  No.  3,  p.  304)  that  it  began  in  one  case  on  the  second  day 
after  birth,  in  eight  on  the  fifth,  and  in  seven  on  the  seventh. 

Professor  Cederschjold,  of  Stockholm,  treated  forty-two  cases 
in  hospital  practice  in  1834,  and  in  these  cases  it  usually  com- 
menced between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  days.  Copland  says  {Medi- 
cal Dictionary)  that  it  generally  commences  in  the  first  seven  or 
nine  days  after  birth,  and  rarely  later  than  the  fourteenth.  Rom- 
berg states  that  it  commences  between  the  fifth  and  ninth  days. 
In  two  hundred  cases  observed  by  Reicke,  in  Stuttgart,  in  the 
course  of  forty-two  years,  it  was  never  found  to  commence  before 
the  fifth,  rarely  after  the  ninth,  and  never  after  the  eleventh  day. 
Schneider  says  that  the  disease  occurs  oftenest  between  the  second 
and  seventh,  and  rarely  after  the  ninth  day.  In  six  cases  reported 
by  Dr.  C.  Levy,  of  Copenhagen,  it  began  in  two  on  the  third  day, 
in  two  on  the  fifth,  and  in  two  on  the  sixth.  Dr.  Greenville 
Dowell  {Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1863),  who  has  seen  much 
of  tetanus  infantum  among  the  negroes  in  Mississippi  and  Texas, 
says  it  is  almost  sure  to  come  on  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth 
days  after  birth.  In  the  forty  cases  embraced  in  the  above  table, 
the  disease  began  as  follows : — 


Age. 

GAses. 

Age. 

Gases. 

One  day  or 

under    . 

.     2 

Seven  days  . 

.     8 

Two  days 

.     1 

Eight     "      . 

.     6 

Three  ** 

.     9 

Ten       *»      .        .        . 

.     1 

Four    " 

.     2 

Eleven  **      . 

.     1 

Five     " 

.     6 

Twelve  *»     . 

.     1 

Six       " 

.     8 

Very  rarely,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  tetanus  begins  at  or  soon 
after  birth,  that  it  may  be  properly  called  congenital. 

Frequency  in  Certain  Localities.^ — Tetanus  infantum  occurs 
probably  in  all  countries,  but  it  does  not  greatly  increase  the  mor- 
tality except  in  certain  localities.  Some  of  the  British  and  conti- 
nental physicians  whose  observations  of  disease  have  been  ample, 
confess  that  they  have  seen  so  few  cases  that  they  have  almost  no 
personal  knowledge  of  this  aflfection.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are,  or  have  been,  places  in  every  zone  where  it  is  or  has  been  so 
25 
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[irevalent  as  to  sensibly  check  tbe  iucrease  of  population.  The 
attention  of  the  profession,  more  than  half  a  century  since,  waa 
directed  to  the  prevalence  of  tetaaua  in  the  Island  of  Ileimaey,  off 
the  coast  of  Iceland.  On  this  island  scarcely  an  infant  escaped, 
while  on  the  mainland  scarcely  one  was  affected.  Heimacy,  the 
product  of  volcanic  action,  of  small  extent  and  almost  destitute  of 
vegetation,  supports  a  scanty  population.  The  inhabitants  live 
chiefly  on  tbe  flesh  and  eggs  of  the  sea-fowl,  and  are  filthy  and 
degraded  in  their  habits.  About  the  year  1810,  the  Danish 
government  deputed  the  landphysicus  of  Iceland  to  visit  Heimacy, 
and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  was  so  destructive  to 
the  infants.  Although  this  gentleman,  from  his  brief  Etay,Eaw  no 
case  himself,  he  obtained  iutoreetiug  particulars  in  reference  to  the 
disease  from  tbe  priests  and  parents.  At  this  time  scarcely  an 
infant  escaped.  Again,  according  to  Dr.  Scbleisncr,  whose  report 
in  reference  to  the  same  locality  waa  published  forty  years  later, 
this  disease  was  still  tbe  most  fatal  of  all  infantile  affections. 

Tetaims  infantum  is  also  represented  as  vei'y  fatal  in  the  Island 
of  St.  Kilda,  off  the  coast  of  Scotland.  In  the  temperate  regions 
of  America  and  Europe  cases  are  not  frequent,  except  occasionally 
in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  cities,  in  foundling  hospitala,  and 
rarely  in  country  towns  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  for 
its  occurrence.  The  records  of  the  Dublin,  Stuttgart,  and  Stock- 
holm lying-in  asylums  furnish  many  cases.  In  the  town  of 
Fulda,  Genuany,  in  1802,  Dr.  Schneider  saw  six  eases  in  fourteen 
days,  while  a  midwife  iu  the  same  place  stated  that  she  had  seen 
more  than  sixty  in  nine  yeara. 

But  the  greatest  mortality  from  tetanus  infantum  is  in  tbe  warm 
climates,  both  of  tbe  Eastern  and  Western  Ilemispberes.  In  the 
West  Indies,  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  South  America,  and  in  tbe  islands  of  Minorca 
and  Bourbon,  it  has,  in  many  localities,  been  tbe  most  frequent 
and  fatal  of  infantile  maladies. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  United 
States  the  victims  ai-e  chiefly  negro  infants.  L.  S.  Grier,  M.D.,  of 
Misaissippi,  says,  in  tbe  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  May,  1854  : 
"  Tbe  first  form  of  disease  which  assails  the  negro  among  us  is 
trisnms.  The  mortality  from  this  disease  alone  is  very  great.  Jvo 
statistical  recoitl,  we  suppose,  has  even  been  attempted,  but  from 
our  individual  experience  we  are  almost  willing  to  affirm  tbai  it 
decimates  tbe  African  race  upon  our  plantations  within  the  first 
week  of  independent  existence.     Wo  have  known  more  than  one 
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instance  in  which,  of  the  births  for  one  year,  one-lialf  became  the 
victims  of  this  disease,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  watch- 
fulness and  care  on  the  part  of  both  planter  and  physician.  Other 
places  are  more  fortunate,  but  all  suffer  more  or  less ;  and  the 
planter  who  escapes  a  year  without- having  to  record  a  case  of  tris- 
mus nascentium  may  congratulate  himself  on  being  more  favored 
than  his  neighbors,  and  prepare  himself  for  his  own  allotment, 
which  is  surely  and  speedily  to  arrive."  Dr.  Wooten  {N.  0.  3Ied. 
and  Surg.  Joum.j  May,  1846)  says :  "  It  is  a  disease  of  fatal  fre- 
quency on  the  cotton  plantations  in  this  section  of  Alabama." 
He  has,  however,  never  seen  a  white  child  affected  with  it. 

In  New  Orleans,  according  to  the  death  statistics  in  our  posses- 
sion, which,  however,  relate  to  only  one  year,  tetanus  infantum 
is  the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases  except  phthisis.  Mr.  Maxwell 
says,  in  the  Jamaica  Physical  Journal  (copied  in  the  London  Lancet^ 
April  11th,  1835):  "From  observations  that  I  have  made  for  a 
series  of  years,  ...  I  found  that  the  depopulating  influence  of 
trismus  neonatorum  was  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  It 
scarcely  has  a  parallel  within  the  bills  of  mortality."  This  gentle- 
man's observations  relate  to  the  West  Indies.  Similar  statements 
are  made  in  reference  to  this  disease  as  it  occurs  in  Cayenne  and 
Demerara  in  South  America. 

While  tetanus  infantum  prevails  in  regions  wide  apart,  and 
presenting  very  diverse  climatic  conditions,  there  is  a  similarity 
as  regards  the  personal  and  domiciliary  habits  of  the  people  who 
suffer  most  from  its  occurrence.  It  occurs  chiefly  among  those 
who  are  filthy  and  degraded  in  their  habits,  who  live,  either  from 
choice  or  necessity,  in  neglect  of  sanitary  requirements.  This  fact 
aids  us  in  an  understanding  of  the 

Causes. — That  uncleanliness  and   impure  air  are  a  cause  of 
tetanus  is  as  fully  demonstrated  as  most  facts  in  the  etiology  of 
diseases.     The  attention  of  the  profession  was  forcibly  directed  to 
this  cause  by  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  in  1789.     This  physician  was  in  charge  of  the 
Dublin   Lying-in  Asylum,  and  had  rightly  concluded  that  the 
Xiiortality  among  the  new-born  infants  was  due  to  imperfect  venti- 
lation.    Through  his  advice,  apertures,  twenty-four  inches  by  six, 
M'ere  made  in  the  ceiling  of  each  ward;   three  holes,  an  inch  in 
diameter,  were  bored  in  each  window-frame;   the  upper  part  of 
^he  doors  leading  into  the  gallery  were  also  perforated  with  sixteen 
one-inch  apertures,  and  the  number  of  beds  was  reduced.     The 
xesult  of  these  simple  sanitary  regulations  may  be  seen  from  Dr. 
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Clarke's  own  statement.  He  says:  "At  the  conclasion  of  the  year 
1782,  of  17,650  infants  born  alive  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  this 
city,  2944  had  died  within  the  first  fortnight,  that  is,  nearly  every 
sixth  child."  The  disease  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  was 
tetanus.  After  the  wards  were  better  ventilated,  namely,  from 
1782  till  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  Dr.  Clarke's  paper,  8088 
children  were  born  in  the  hospital,  and  only  419  in  all  had  died, 
or  about  one  in  nineteen.  So  impressed  was  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy, 
who  at  a  later  period  had  charge  of  the  same  asylum,  with  the 
belief  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  discovered  the  true  cause,  and  had  been 
able  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  it,  that  he  writes  in  his  enthu- 
siastic way :  "  If  we  except  Dr.  Jenner,  I  know  of  no  physician 
who  has  so  far  benefited  his  species,  making  the  actual  calculation 
of  human  life  saved  the  criterion  of  his  improvements."  The 
cases  occurring  in  my  own  practice  were  all  met  in  tenement- 
houses  or  shanties,  where  habits  of  cleanliness  are  impossible, 
and  I  have  not  yet  seen,  in  the  practice  of  others,  nor  heard  of  a 
case  which  occurred  in  the  better  cl&ss  of  domicils.  The  statements 
of  physicians  in  the  southern  States,  who  speak  from  extensive 
observation  among  the  negroes,  are  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
idea  that  the  disease  is  in  great  measure  due  to  uncleanliness  and 
impure  air. 

Dr.  Greenville  Dowell,  of  Texas,  states  that  he  has  been  able  to 
trace  the  disease  to  the  old  bedclothes,  saturated  with  excrementi- 
tious  matters,  which  are  found  in  the  negro  cabins.  In  a  paper 
published  in  the  Nashville  Joum.  of  Med,  and  Surg.,  June,  1851,  by 
Prof.  John  M.  Watson,  the  frequency  of  this  disease  among  the 
negroes  is  accounted  for  as  follows: — 

"When  called  to  see  their  children,  we  find  their  clothes  wet 

around  their  hips,  and  often  up  to  their  armpits,  with  urine 

The  ^ild  \b  thus  presented  to  us,  when,  on  examination,  we  find 
the  umbilical  dressings  not  only  wet  with  urine,  but  soiled,  like- 
wise, with  fjKces,  freely  giving  off"  an  offensive  urinous  and  faecal 
odor,  combined  at  times  with  a  gangrenous  fetor  arising  from  the 
decomposition,  not  desiccation,  of  the  cord." 

Another  cause  is  believed  to  be  some  irritation  in  the  bowels, 
as  from  retained  meconium.  Observers  in  the  southern  States  and 
elsewhere  occasionally  mention  this  as  a  cause.  In  one  case 
treated  by  myself,  there  was  obstinate  constipation  immediately 
before  the  attack,  and  in  another  diarrhoea  preceded,  and  was  the 
only  apparent  cause. 

In  certain  cases  the  assignable  cause  is  exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  or 
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to  a  variable  temperature,  which,  it  is  known,  occasionally,  causes 
tetanus  in  the  adult.  Prof.  Cederschjold  attributed  the  epidemic 
which  he  observed  in  Stockholm  to  a  sudden  change  of  temperature, 
from  hot  weather  in  May,  to  frosty  in  June.  In  a  case  related  by 
Dr.  P.  C.  Gaillard,  in  the  Southern  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Pharmacy^ 
Sept.  1846,  the  disease  commenced  as  follows:  The  nurse  came  in 
with  wet  apron  and  clothes,  in  the  evening;  a  short  time  after  she 
had  taken  the  child  into  her  lap,  it  sneezed  violently  two  or  three 
times.  At  10  P.  M.  tetanus  began.  In  certain  localities  on  the 
continent,  where  there  are  no  parish  churches,  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  tetanus  has  been  attributed  by  the  physicians  to  the 
practice  of  carrying  the  infants  to  a  distance  to  be  christened,  thus 
exposing  them  to  the  wind  and  often  rain.  Even  in  this  city  I 
have  observed  the  same  cause.  The' influence  of  the  weather  in 
the  production  of  tetanus  of  the  new-born  is  also  shown  by  facts 
observed  in  the  Stuttgart  Ilospital.  In  an  aggregate  of  twenty- 
five  cases  treated  in  that  institution,  all  but  three  occurred  in  the 
cold  months.  In  the  island  of  Cayenne,  at  a  hamlet  surrounded 
by  mountains  and  dense  forests,  tetanus  attacked  only  one  in 
every  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  infants.  After  a  great  part  of  the 
forests  had  been  cut  down,  so  as  to  allow  access  to  the  cold  sea 
winds,  almost  all  the  new-born  infants  fell  victims  to  tetanus. 
{Ifisel^  Cayenne.) 

Hein  relates  that  a  citizen  of  Berlin  lost,  successively,  two 
children  with  tetanus  soon  after  birth.  When  the  second  child  fell 
ill,  be  observed  that  its  cradle  was  exposed  to  a  current  of  air. 
At  the  third  accouchement  the  position  of  the  cradle  was  changed, 
and  the  infant  escaped.  Exposure  to  wet  and  cold  has  been  long 
recognized  as  a  cause  of  the  disease.  According  to  Sauvages, 
"Hie  morbus  hieme  et  cum  aura  humid^  ssepius  advenit  quam 
sicca  flestate."    {Nosol.  Method^  vol.  i.  p.  531.) 

The  causes  of  infantile  tetanus,  enumerated  above,  may  be  proxi- 
mate or  remote,  may  produce  the  disease  by  their  direct  effect 
on  the  system  or  by  producing  a  pathological  state  which  in 
t:um  leads  to  the  development  of  the  disease.  There  are  other 
<iirect  causes,  namely,  organic  affections.  In  the  bodies  of  those 
^who  die  of  this  disease  lesions  are  observed  which  doubtless  result 
Irom  the  spasms.  Again,  others  are  found,  which,  from  their 
nature,  could  not  be  a  result,  and  which,  being  observed  in  different 
<»8e8,  are  to  be  regarded  as  direct  causes.  The  most  frequent  of 
0ueh  lesions  is  inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  or  umbilical  vessels. 

Moechion,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
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stated  in  writings  still  extant  that  stagnant  blood  in  the  umbilical 
vessels  sometimes  produced  dangerous  disease  in  the  new-bom 
infant,  and  it  is  supposed,  though  this  is  doubtful,  that  he  referred 
to  tetanus.  In  modern  times  the  attention  of  the  profession  was 
more  particularly  directed  to  this  cause  by  a  paper  published  by 
Dr.  Colles,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports^  in 
1818.  The  observations  published  in  this  paper  were  made  in 
the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  during  the  period  of  five  years.  In 
each  of  these  years  he  had  witnessed  from  three  to  five  post-mortem 
examinations  in  cases  of  infantile  tetanus,  and  the  lesions,  he 
states,  were  in  all  much  alike  as  follows:  The  floor  of  the  umbilical 
fossa  was  lined  by  a  membrane  apparently  formed  by  suppurative 
inflammation,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  fossa  was  a  large  papilla. 
This  papilla  consisted  of  a  soft  yellow  substance,  apparently  the 
product  of  inflammation,  and  in  all  the  cases  the  umbilical  vessels 
were  in  contact  with  this  substance  and  were  pervious.  In  a  few 
instances  superficial  ulcerations  were  found  near  the  mouth  of  the 
umbilical  vein,  and  occasionally  the  skin  surrounding  the  umbilicus 
was  raised.  The  peritoneum  covering  the  vein  was  highly  vascular, 
often  not  to  a  greater  distance  than  an  inch  above  the  umbilicus, 
but  sometimes  as  far  as  the  fissure  of  the  liver.  The  peritoneum 
in  the  course  of  the  umbilical  arteries  presented  the  inflammatory 
appearance  in  still  greater  degree  sometimes  as  far  as  the  sides  of 
the  bladder.  The  connective  tissue  lying  along  the  arteries  and 
urachus  anteriorly  was  loaded  with  a  yellow  watery  fluid.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  umbilical  vein  was  not  inflamed,  but  its  coats, 
in  general,  were  thickened.  On  slitting  open  the  arteries,  a  thick 
yellow  fluid,  resembling  coagulable  lymph,  was  found  within  their 
coats,  and  in  all  cases  these  vessels  were  thickened  and  hardened 
as  far  as  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

Dr.  Finckh,  who  observed  twenty-five  cases  in  the  Stuttgart 
Hospital,  believes  that  the  most  frequent  cause  was  suppuration 
or  ulceration  of  the  umbilical  cord.  In  ten  of  the  twenty-five 
cases  the  navel  was  dry  and  cicatrized;  in  the  remainder  it  was 
either  wet  or  swollen,  with  a  bluish-red  inflamed  edge  at  the 
margin  of  the  navel;  a  dirty  viscid  pus  covered  the  umbilical 
depression. 

Dr.  Levy,  physician  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Copenhagen, 
attended  twenty-two  cases  in  that  institution  in  1838  and  *39. 
Of  these,  twenty  died,  and  fifteen  were  examined  carefully  after 
death.  In  fourteen  there  were  decided  marks  of  inflammation  in 
the  umbilical  arteries,  especially  those  portions  lying  along  the 
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QTinary  bladder;  in  several  cases  the  peritoneum  over  the  arteries 

much  injected,  and  in  three  adherent  either  to  the  omentum 

intestine  by  coagulable  lymph ;  the  coats  of  the  arteries  were 

^t:Jiickened,  their  cavities  dilated  and  containing  dark  reddish-brown 

or  greenish  puriform  matter,  always  fetid.     Sometimes  the  arterial 

Monica  interna  was  found  ulcerated  and  absent  in  places,  and  there 

as  spongy  thickening  of  the  subjacent  connective  tissue.    In  two 

the  ulcerative  process  had  extended  from  the  tunica  interna 

the  peritoneum,  and  there  was  a  deposit  of  thick  ichorous 

:xnatter  around  the  ulcer ;  in  one  case  both  arteries  were  so  softened 

^hat  their  coats  were  scarcely  distinguishable,  and  in  another  these 

"vessels  had  become  gangrenous.     The  appearance  of  the  umbilicus 

^"^nras  unchanged  in  four  cases;  in  ten  the  fundus  was  red  and  filled 

^th  puriform  fluid,  which  quickly  reappeared  when   removed, 

dind,  in  general,  shortly  before  death  the  navel  presented  a  greenish 

-color. 

According  to  Romberg,  Dr.  Scholler  made  post-mortem  examina- 
tions in  eighteen  cases  of  tetanus  infantum,  and  in  fifteen  found 
inflammation  of  the  umbilical  arteries.  These  vessels  were  swollen 
near  the  bladder,  in  one  case  to  the  diameter  of  four  lines,  and  were 
found  to  contain  pus.  The  lining  membrane  was  eroded  or  covered 
with  an  albuminous  exudation.  Both  arteries  were  not  always 
equally  inflamed,  and  in  three  cases  only  one  was  affected. 

Schneeman  found  minute  points  of  suppuration  in  the  umbilical 
vein  in  eight  cases  {Hblscher^s  Annalen,  vol.  v.  p.  484, 1840),  and 
pus  throughout  the  course  of  this  vessel  in  one. 

The  observations  mentioned  above  were  made,  for  the  most  part, 
in  hospitals  on  the  Continent ;  but  similar  observations  have  been 
made  in  private  practice.  M  Boiran,  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  says 
that  he  has  found  in  every  case  inflammation  around  the  umbilicus 
{Gazette  Midicale^  Paris,  July  11,  1841).  Dr.  John  Furlonge 
{Edin.  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Jan.  1830),  who  resided  at  St. 
John's,  Antigua,  attributes  the  disease  to  improper  dressing  of  the 
umbilicus.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  who 
also  saw  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies  {Jamaica  Phys.  Joum,^ 
copied  into  the  London  Lancet^  April  11,  1855).  Dr.  Ransom 
states,  in  a  communication  to  Prof.  John  M.  Watson  {Nashville 
Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surg.^  June,  1851)  that  he  has  never  seen  a  case 
of  tetanus  of  the  new-born  in  which  the  umbilicus  was  healthy. 
In  a  case  related  by  Robert  S.  Baily,  in  the  Charleston  Med.  Joum. 
and  JRev.^  Nov.  1848,  there  was  a  hard  scab  on  one  side  of  the 
umbilicus,  and  this  part  was  much  distended.     A  discharge  fol- 
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lowed  the  removal  of  tlie  scab,  and  the  child  recovered.  In  a 
favorable  case,  related  by  W.  B.  Liadsaj,  in  the  N.  0.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jovrn.,  Sept.  1846,  the  umbilicus  was  tumid,  and  not  dispfsed 
to  heal.  Dr.  H.  0.  Wooten  (same  journal,  May,  1846)  attnbut«s 
the  disease  to  the  coudttion  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical  vessels, 
and  states  that  he  has  found  the  umbilicus  gangrcnoua.  In  a  case 
related  in  the  A".  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  May  1, 1853,  the  um- 
bilical vessels  were  blocked  up  by  purulent  matter.  Robert  A. 
Chime,  M.D.,  Brazoria,  Texas  {N,  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Sept. 
1854),  believes  one  cause  of  the  disease  to  be  improper  tying  and 
management  of  the  umbilical  cord,  by  which  a  diseased  state  is 
produced,  which  extends  to  the  umbilicus,  and  thence  to  the  vis- 
cera. At  a  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  held 
April  24, 1850,  Dr.  Imlach  related  a  case  iu  which  there  was  a  dark 
and  gangrenous  appearance  of  the  integument  around  the  um- 
bilicus, and  the  peritoneum  underneath  was  also  dark,  but  not 
inflamed;  umbilical  vein  healthy;  a  little  fibrin  in  the  left  um- 
bilical artery;  right  umbilical  artery  much  diseased;  its  two  inner 
coats  apparently  destroyed,  and  in  their  place  a  yellow  pultaceous 
slough,  in  which  pua-globules  were  discovered  with  the  micro- 
scope. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pathological  state  of  the  umbilicus  and 
umbilical  vessels  described  above,  and  which  has  been  noticed  by 
80  many  observera  in  diflFerent  countries,  cannot  result  from  the 
tetanus.  It  is  possible  that  the  puriform  substance  noticed  in  the 
umbilical  vesseis  was  disintegrated  fibrin,  which  had  coagulated 
at  the  time  of  ligation  of  the  cord,  and  the  cells  seen  by  Dr. 
Imlach  and  others  may  sometimes  have  been  white  corpuscles  still 
remaining  from  the  stagnated  blood.  ( Virchoic's  CeUut.  PaViot.) 
tjtill,  the  evidences  of  infiammation,  in  at  least  a  part  of  the  casea 
related  above,  were  of  a  positive  character. 

The  belief  that  umbilical  lesions  sometimes  cause  tetanus  in- 
fantum compoi-tswith  the  well-known  traumatic  causation  of  teta- 
nus in  the  adult.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  which 
will  appear  further  on  in  our  remarks,  that  this  disease  of  the  new- 
born, from  being  frequent  in  certain  localities,  has  become  infre- 
quent  through  greater  care  in  dressing  and  managing  the  umbilical 
cord. 

But  there  are  cases  of  tetanus  infantum  in  which  there  is  no 
disease  in  or  about  the  umbilicus.  Dr.  Finckh,  of  Stuttgart, 
examined  the  umbilical  vessels  in  eleven  cases  without  discovering 
any  patholojn  8amuel  B.  Labatt,  master  of  the 
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Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  published  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
JounUy  April,  1819,  a  paper  entitled  "An  Inquiry  into  an  Alleged 
Connection  between  Trismus  Nascentium  and  certain  Diseased 
Appearances  in  the  Umbilicus.*'    This  paper  was  designed  as  a 
reply  to  the  essay  of  Dr.  Colles.    Dr.  Labatt  relates  several  cases  in 
which  there  was  no  disease  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical  vessels, 
and  others  in  which  the  disease  was  so  slight  that  it  probably  pro- 
duced no  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  child.     Dr.  James 
Thompson,  who  spent  considerable  time  in  the  tropical  regions, 
says  {JEdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.y  Jan.  1822):  "I  have  myself 
examined  nearly  forty  cases  of  infants  that  have  sunk  under  this 
complaint.     In  many  I  have  looked  at  no  other  part  but  the  navel, 
and  have  found  it  in  all  states ;  sometimes  perfectly  healed,  espe- 
cially if  the  infants  had  lived  several  days ;  at  other  times  a  simple 
clean  wound.    When  death  occurred  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the 
wound  was  frequently  in  a  raw  state.     I  never  yet  saw  it  in  a 
sphacelated  condition."    This  writer  concludes  from  his  observa- 
tions that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  cause  is  located  elsewhere 
than  in  the  umbilicus  or  umbilical  vessels.    In  the  Dub.  Joum.  of 
Med.  and  Chem  Sci.^  Jan.  1836,  Dr.  John  Breen  remarks:  "  From 
dissections  ...  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  peculiar 
morbid  appearance  which  would  justify  us  in  offering  any  explana- 
tion of  the  pathology  of  the  disease."    In  my  own  cases  there  was 
no  evidence  of  disease  of  the  umbilicus  or  umbilical  vessels  so  far 
as  could  be  ascertained  by  external  examination,  and  in  one  (So.  32) 
a  careful  post-mortem  examination  disclosed  no  lesion  of  these 
parts. 

The   inference  from  the  above  observations  is  that,  although 

umbilical  disease  may  be  an  occasional,  probably  not  infrequent, 

cause  of  tetanus  infantum,  cases  occur  in  which  such  disease  is  not 

present,  and  we  must  look  for  the  cause  elsewhere.     From  the 

nature  of  tetanus  infantum,  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  has  been  from 

time  to  time  examined  in  those  who  have  died  of  this  disease,  and 

Occasionally  sufficient  cause  has  been  found  in  this  part  of  the 

system. 

I  have  alluded  in  another  connection  to  a  case  from  Billard,  in 
ivhich  tetanic  rigidity  occurred  in  an  infant  three  days  old,  as  the 
result  of  spinal  meningitis.  That  tonic  spasms  not  infrequently 
:>ccur  in  older  children  in  consequence  of  meningeal  inflammation 
ts  well  known,  and  in  some  of  the  reported  epidemics  of  infan- 
bile  tetanus  meningitis  was  really  present,  and  was  doubtless  the 
c^use  of  the  tonic  spasms.     Such  an  epidemic  was  observed  by 
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Professor  Cedersehjold  in  Stockliolm,  in  1834.  Within  a  few 
months  he  treated  forty-two  cases,  and,  in  addition  to  the  lesions 
which  are  known  to  result  from  tetanus,  there  was  found  in  the 
bodies  examined  a  plastic  exudation  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Finckh,  of  Stuttgart,  made  twenty  post-mortem  examinations  of 
those  who  bad  died  of  this  disease,  and  in  nine  fouud  spinal  menin- 
geal inflammation. 

Meningitis  in  the  new-born  infant  is,  however,  rare,  and  we 
must  regard  it  as  an  exceptional  cause  of  tetanus. 

In  1846  there  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Sims,  then  practis- 
ing at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  a  paper  designed  to  show  that 
tetanus  of  the  new-bom  is  produced  by  pressure  exerted  on  the  ner- 
vous centre,  through  depression  of  the  occipital  bone.  In  1848  the 
same  writer  published  a  second  paper,  also  in  the  Amcr.  Journ.  of 
Med.  ScL,  faWy  enunciating  his  theory  as  follows:  "That  trismus 
neonatorum  is  a  disease  of  centric  origin  depending  on  a  mechani- 
cal pressure  exerted  on  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  nerves;  that 
this  pressure  is  the  result,  most  generally,  of  an  inward  displace- 
ment of  the  occipital  bone,  often  very  perceptible,  but  sometimes 
BO  slight  as  to  be  detected  with  difficulty  ;  that  this  displaced  con- 
dition of  the  occiput  is  one  of  the  fixed  physiological  laws  of  the 
parturient  state ;  that  when  it  persists  for  any  length  of  time  after 
birth  it  becomes  a  pathological  condition,  capable  of  producing  all 
the  symptoms  characterizing  trismus  neonatorum,  which  are  in- 
stantly relieved  simply  by  rectifying  this  abnormal  displacement, 
and  thereby  removing  pressure  from  the  base  of  the  brain."  la 
both  papers  cases  are  narrated  in  support  of  this  theory,  but  there 
are  serious  objections  to  this  mode  of  explaining  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease.  In  the  first  place,  if  this  explanation  were  correct, 
tetanus  ought  ordinarily  to  occur  sooner,  for  the  occiput  is  as  much 
depressed  previously,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  more  depressed 
than  at  the  period  when  it  does  actually  commence.  Pressure  on 
the  medulla  would  certainly  be  followed  by  immediate  and  marked 
symptoms,  instead  of  an  immunity  for  four  or  five  days. 

Again,  well-known  facts  in  reference  to  the  causation  of  teta- 
nus infantum  conflict  with  Dr.  Sims's  theory,  as,  for  example,  epi- 
demics of  the  disease,  its  prevalence  in  one  locality  and  absence  in 
another,  although  no  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  position 
of  the  infant,  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  cases  by  greater 
attention  to  cleanliness,  of  which  there  is  abundant  proof.  More- 
i  cases  of  this  disease  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  which  there  was  no  perceptible  displacement  of  the  occipital 
bone. 

The  inequality  of  the  cranial  bones  often  observed  in  tetanus 
infantum  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  explained  as  follows:  When 
the  new-born  infant  becomes  emaciated,  the  volume  of  the  brain  is 
diminished,  like  that  of  the  trunk  or  limbs,  and  the  sinking  of  the 
occipital  bone  simply  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  waste  in  the 
cerebral  substance.  Whatever  the  disease  in  the  young  infant,  if 
there  is  much  emaciation,  the  parietal  bones  will  usually  be  found 
more  prominent  than  the  occipital.  Now,  in  fatal  tetanus 
infantum,  emaciation  is  very  rapid;  those  fleshy  and  plump,  if 
the  disease  do  not  speedily  end,  become  pinched  and  wrinkled. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  occipital  depression  should  be  regarded 
as  a  result,  and  not  cause,  of  the  tetanus. 

Although  we  do  not  accept  the  theory  which  attributes  tetanus 
infantum  to  occipital  depression,  there  are  a  few  cases  on  record 
in  which  it  was  apparently  due  to  injury  of  the  head  received  at 
birth.  Dr.  Sims  has  related  one  such  case,  that  of  a  negro  infant. 
The  mistress,  an  observing  lady,  gave  to  Dr.  Sims  the  following 

account  of  it:  Its  head  was  "  mightily  mashed The  bones 

seemed  to  be  loose.  I  got  it  to  take  a  little  boiled  milk  on  the 
first  day ;  but  it  swallowed  very  little  and  very  badly,  for  its  jaws 
seemed  to  be  locked.  On  the  next  day  it  took  spasms  and  got 
stiff  all  over ;  its  hands  were  shut  up  tight,  and  its  arms  were  bent 
Tip  so  (she  placed  her  forearms  at  right  angles).  Every  time  I 
t:ouched  it  the  spasm  would  get  worse  all  over,  screwing  up  its  face 
*ill  it  was  the  ugliest  thing  in  the  world ;  and  when  the  spasms 
"wore  off  it  looked  as  well  as  any  other  new-born  baby.  But  then 
^he  stiffness  never  left  it,  and  the  spasms  kept  coming  and  going 
^ill  it  died."    It  lived  two  days. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  description  given  by  the  mistress,  that  this 
'was  a  case  of  tetanus  commencing  at  or  so  soon  after  birth  that 
it  seemed  almost  congenital.  The  apparent  cause  was  injury  of 
the  head,  occurring  in  consequence  of  protracted  birth,  the  infant 
being  resuscitated  with  difficulty  after  several  minutes. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Sutton  published  a  similar  case  in  the  Nashville  Joum. 
of  Med.  and  Surg.,  April,  1853.  The  infant  at  birth  was  apparently 
dead,  but  was  resuscitated  so  as  to  live  eighteen  hours  in  a  state  of 
tetanic  rigidity.  In  cases  in  which  tetanus  begins  at  birth,  doubt- 
less, the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  in  some  way  affected;  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  post-mortem  examinations,  the. exact  nature  of  the  lesion 
is  uncertain. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  this  disease,  as  in  eclampsia,  the 
cause  in  diflferent  cases  may  be  entirely  distinct.  Dr.  James  John- 
son, many  years  ago,  expressed  his  belief  in  the  multiplicity  of 
causes,  and  he  had  been  a  careful  and  intelligent  observer  in  the 
West  Indies. 

The  causes  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups,  one  external,  the 
other  internal.  In  the  first  group  should  be  placed  imperfect 
ventilation,  personal  and  domiciliary  uncleanliness,  and  atmospheric 
vicissitudes ;  in  the  second  group,  so  far  as  ascertained,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical  vessels,  meningitis,  and, 
rarely,  injury  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  during  birth. 

The  lesions  resulting  from  tetanus  infantum  pertain  chiefly  to 
the  circulatory  system.  In  the  cases  examined  by  Prof.  Ceder- 
schjold,  of  Stockholm,  already  alluded  to,  the  meningeal  and 
cerebral  vessels,  and  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  the  large  vessels  connected  with  the  heart,  were  dis- 
tended with  blood. 

Finckh  made  post-mortem  inspection  of  twenty  cases  in  the 
Stuttgart  Hospital,  the  bodies,  at  death,  having  been  placed  on 
their  faces,  in  order  to  prevent  any  deceptive  appearance  from 
the  gravitation  of  blood.  In  four  there  was  no  appreciable  altera- 
tion in  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes.  In  the  remaining  six- 
teen there  was  effusion  of  blood,  in  considerable  quantity,  the 
whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  between  the  bony  walls  and  the 
dura  mater.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  there  was  spinal 
meningeal  inflammation  in  nine  of  the  sixteen,  though  the  extra- 
vasation did  not,  probably,  result  from  the  inflammation,  but  from 
the  tetanus.  The  blood  in  Finckh's  cases  was  very  dark,  some- 
times fluid,  at  other  times  coagulated.  In  one  case  there  was  no 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  In  the 
remaining  nineteen,  more  or  less  extravasated  blood  was  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  in  its  interior.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  was  healthy,  as  also  its  membranes,  except  the  congestion. 
The  only  abnormal  appearance  observed  in  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera  was  strong  contraction  of  some  portion  of  the 
intestinal  tube  in  five  cases.  Dr.  West  says:  "The  most  frequent 
post-mortem  appearance  in  these  cases" — referring  to  tetanus 
infantum — "and  that  which  I  found  in  the  bodies  of  all  the  four 
children  whom  I  observed,  consists  of  efiusion  of  blood,  either 
fluid  or  coagulated,  into  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  theca . 
of  the  cord.  CJonjoined  with  this  there  is  generally  a  con 
state  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  arachnoid,  and  sometimes  an 
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Bion  of  blood  or  serum  into  its  cavity.  The  signs  of  congestion 
about  the  head  are  less  constant,  though  much  oftener  present  than 
absent,  and  sometimes  existing  in  an  extreme  degree;  while  in 
one  instance  I  found  not  merely  a  highly  congested  state  of  the 
cerebral  vessels,  but  also  an  effusion  of  blood,  in  considerable 
quantity,  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater,  and  also  a  slighter 
effusion  into  the  arachnoid  cavity."  Dr.  Weber,  of  Kiel,  also 
placed  infants  who  had  died  of  tetanus  on  their  faces,  and,  with- 
out exception,  found  injection  of  the  capillaries  of  the  cord  and 
spinal  meninges,  and  extravasation  of  blood.  M.  Matuszynski, 
according  to  Bouchut,  "has  observed  effusions  of  blood,  of  variable 
quantity,  in  the  cerebral  pia  mater,  in  the  ventricles,  and  in  the 
choroid  plexuses,  with  considerable  injection  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain.  He  has  also  seen  serous  infiltration  beneath  the  arach- 
noid, and  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  accompanied  by  a 
diminution  of  the  consistence  of  the  cerebral  substance."  In  two 
cases  examined  by  myself,  there  was  intense  injection  of  the  cere- 
bral meninges,  and  of  the  meninges  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spine, 
but  no  extravasation  was  noticed.  The  spinal  canal  was  not 
opened.  In  a  third  case,  in  which  the  spinal  canal  was  opened, 
there  was  extravasation  in  addition  to  the  congestion;  this  was 
especially  observed  along  the  spinal  theca. 

Dr.  H.  0.  Wooten  {N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  May,  1846)  states 
that  he  has  made  several  post-mortem  examinations,  and  has  found 
the  pathological  appearances  as  uniform  as  in  any  other  disease,  a^ 
follows :  "  Engorgement  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
meninges  lining  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
spinal  marrow;  liver  congested." 

In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Imlach  before  the  Edin.  Obst.  Soc, 
April  24, 1850,  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  was  healthy,  the  poste- 
rior portion  congested,  and  containing  many  dark  points ;  heart 
and  liver  healthy ;  small  intestines  of  a  light-brown  color;  stomach 
and  large  intestines  pale;  there  had  been  umbilical  hemorrhage. 

Romberg  states  that  he  found  in  a  child,  whose  death  occurred 
from  this  disease,  such  intense  congestion  of  the  veins  and  sinuses 
of  the  brain,  that  a  slight  touch,  and  the  removal  of  the  cranial 
bones,  produced  extravasation  of  the  partly  coagulated  and  partly 
fluid  blood.  Dr.  SchoUer,  on  the  other  hand,  found  actual  extrava- 
aation  of  blood  in  the  spinal  canal  in  only  one  case  in  eighteen. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  observation,  that  tetanus  of  the  infant 
la  ordinarily  accompanied  by  great  passive  congestion,  which  is 
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especially  marked  in  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  and  that  frequently 
extravasations  occur  from  the  distended  capillaries.  The  embar- 
rassment of  respiration  and  the  retarded  circulation  of  blood  con- 
sequent on  the  tetanic  rigidity  aiford  sujfficient  explanation  of  this 
state  of  the  vessels. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  premonitory  symptoms  are  absent, 
or  are  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice.  Sometimes  there  is  a  degree 
of  fretfulness  previously,  but  no  more  than  is  often  observed  in 
those  who  continue  in  good  health.  The  first  symptom  which 
alarms  the  parents,  and  shows  the  grave  nature  of  the  commenc- 
ing disease,  is  inability  to  nurse,  or  evident  pain  and  hesitation 
in  nursing.  Commencing  with  rigidity  of  the  masseters,  the  dis- 
ease gradually  extends  to  the  other  voluntary  muscles,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  as  well  as  of  the 
trunk,  are  involved.  Persistent  muscular  contraction,  which  is 
the  pathognomonic  feature  of  infantile  tetanus,  is  developed  not 
fully  in  the  beginning,  but  by  degrees  in  each  affected  muscle, 
so  that  it  is  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  perhaps  even 
a  day,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  rigidity  is  attained.  Therefore, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  limbs  can  be  bent,  and 
the  jaws  pressed  open,  more  readily  than  at  a  subsequent  stage, 
though  with  manifest  pain  to  the  infant. 

During  the  period  of  maximum  rigidity,  the  jaws  are  fixed 
almost  immovably,  often  with  a  little  interspace  between  them, 
against  which  the  tongue  presses,  and  in  which  frothy  saliva  col- 
lects. The  head  is  thrown  backward  and  held  in  a  fixed  position 
by  the  stiffness  of  the  cervical  muscles.  The  forearms  are  flexed ; 
the  thumbs  are  thrown  across  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  are 
firmly  clenched  by  the  fingers ;  the  thighs  are  drawn  towards  the 
trunk;  the  great  toes  are  adducted,  and  the  other  toes  flexed.  Oc- 
casionally opisthotonos  results  from  the  extreme  contraction  of  the 
dorsal  and  posterior  cervical  muscles.  The  infant  can  sometimes 
be  raised  without  any  yielding  of  the  muscles,  by  one  hand  under 
the  occiput  and  the  other  under  the  heels. 

The  rigidity  is  liable  to  variation  in  its  intensity,  even  after  the 
full  development  of  the  disease.  If  the  infant  is  quiet,  especially 
if  asleep,  the  muscles  are  partially  relaxed  to  such  an  extent,  some- 
times in  the  first  stages  of  the  complaint,  that  the  features  have  a 
placid  and  natural  expression,  though  only  for  a  short  time, 
are  frequent  exacerbations  in  the  muscular  contraction,  sometim 
occurring  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  sometimes  produced  b^- 
anything  which  excites  or  disturbs  the  child.    Attempts  to  ope~ 
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the  lips  or  jaws,  or  eyelids,  or  to  bend  the  limbs,  blowing  on  the 
face,  or  even  the  crawling  of  ^  fly  upon  it,  occasions  the  paroxysm. 
During  the  paroxysm  the  eyelids  are  forcibly  compressed,  as  well 
as  the  lips,  which  are  either  drawn  in  or  are  pouting;  the  forehead 
and  cheeks  are  thrown  into  wrinkles,  and  the  physiognomy  is 
indicative  of  great  suflering.  The  unnatural  positions  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs,  which  result  from  the  muscular  contraction,  are 
increased  for  the  moment ;  the  head  is  more  forcibly  thrown  back, 
and  the  limbs  more  strongly  flexed.  The  muscular  movements 
which  occur  during  the  paroxysms  are  sometimes  described  as 
clonic  spasms.  There  is  indeed  occasionally  some  quivering  of  the 
limbs,  and  yet,  as  I  have  on  different  occasions  noticed,  so  far  from 
the  muscular  action  being  a  clonic  spasm,  it  possesses  a  tonic  cha- 
racter, which  is  at  times  intensified.  In  fatal  cases  the  paroxysms 
occur  more  and  more  frequently  until  the  period  of  collapse. 

The  crying  of  the  child  affected  by  tetanus  is  never  loud,  how- 
ever great  the  suffering.  It  is  variously  described  by  writers  as 
"whimpering"  or  "whining."  It  is  of  this  suppressed  character 
in  consequence  of  the  rigid  state  of  the  respiratory  muscles  and 
their  imperfect  movement. 

During  the  exacerbation  respiration  is  suspended,  or  so  imper- 
fect, and  the  circulation  so  retarded,  that  the  surface  becomes  of  a 
deep  red,  almost  livid,  color.  Sometimes  epistaxis  occurs,  affording 
partial  relief  to  the  congestion,  and  sometimes,  though  less  fre- 
quently, the  blood  forces  itself  from  the  congested  liver  along  the 
umbilical  vein,  and  escapes  from  the  umbilicus.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  occurrence  of  meningeal  apoplexy. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration  varies  in  different 
cases,  and  at  different  stages  of  the  same  case.  They  are  often 
somewhat  accelerated,  but  at  other  times  are  natural,  or  are  even 
slower  than  in  health. 

While  the  appetite  of  the  infant,  to  appearance,  is  not  dimin- 
ished, the  pain  which  it  experiences  in  nursing  is  such  that 
alimentation  is  necessarily  deficient.  It  can  be  fed  with  a  spoon 
for  a  time  after  it  ceases  to  take  food  in  the  natural  way,  but  arti- 
ficial feeding  soon  fails.  The  milk  placed  in  its  mouth  is  in  great 
part  pressed  back  through  the  violence  of  the  spasm  which  is 
induced  by  the  attempt  to  feed  it. 

In  consequence  of  imperfect  nutrition,  the  infant  rapidly  wastes 
^way.  There  is  no  other  disease  except  the  diarrhoeal  affections 
in  which  emaciation  is  so  rapid.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  "W.  B. 
Xindsay  in  the  N.  0.  Med.  Joum.^  Sept.  1846,  the  record  states 
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tJiat  "tlie  infant  was  fat  three  days  before,  but  was  now  emaci- 
ated." Romberg,  who  saw  tetanus  infantum  in  European  boepi- 
tals,  and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Cbinii,  of  Texas  (iV.  0.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum.,  Sept.  1854),  both  speak  of  the  rapid  emaciation.  The  trunk 
and  extremities  lose  their  fulness,  and  the  features  become  pinched. 
Several  observera  have  noticed  the  appearance  of  miliaria  in  thifl 
reduced  state  of  system,  especially  around  the  shoulders,  and  Bome- 
times  a  decidedly  icteric  hue  api>ears  on  tlie  skin. 

The  condition  of  the  bowels  is  not  uniform.  They  may  be 
relaxed,  particularly  if  the  dieease  is  due  to  some  irritation  in 
them;  in  other  cases  the  stools  are  natural  or  constipated. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  eyes,  since 
attempta  to  open  the  eyelids  bring  on  spasms  and  cause  firm 
compression  of  the  lids  against  each  other.  According  to  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  one  of  the  first  symptoms  which  occurred  in  cases 
on  the  island  of  Ileitnacy,  was  strabismus,  with  rolling  of  the 
eyes.  But  this  statement  must  be  received  with  caution,  since 
these  cases  were  not  seen  by  any  physician,  and  the  information 
was  obtained  from  the  parents  and  priests.  If  true,  the  proximate 
cao.se  of  the  disease  in  Heimacy  would  seem  to  be  located  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis.  Contraction  of  the  pupils  commonly  occurs  in 
the  stage  of  collapse. 

Mode  of  Death, — Death  in  infantile  tetanus  may  occur  from 
apncea  in  the  paroxysms,  from  extreme  congestion  of  the  cerebral 
vessels,  or  apoplexy ;  and,  lastly,  it  may  occur  from  exhaustion. 
The  last  mode  is,  probably,  the  most  frequent. 

Prognosis. — All  writers  till  recently  agree  that  tetanus  of  the 
infant  rarely  terminates  favorably.  Cullen  attributes  the  ignorance 
of  physicians  in  regard  to  this  disease  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  little 
amenable  to  treatment,  that  they  are  not  usually  summoned  to 
attend  those  afiected  with  it.  In  the  island  of  Heimacy,  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  coses,  occurring  during  a  series  of  years 
about  the  eommeucement  of  the  present  century,  not  one  survived ; 
and  in  the  same  locality,  at  a  more  recent  period,  according  to  the 
report  of  Dr.  Sehleiener  already  alluded  to,  sixty-four  per  cent, 
died.  Similar  statements  in  regai-d  to  the  mortality  of  tetanus 
infantum  are  given  by  physicians  in  the  southern  States.  Dr. 
II.  0.  Wooten,  of  Alabama,  says  {N.  0.  Med.  Jmirn.,  May,  1846)  that 
he  has  "never  seen  a  decided  case  of  tetanus  nascentium  that  did 
not  i)rove  fatal ;  .  .  .  and  that  it  is  very  generally  deemed  useletis 
to  call  in  medical  aid  after  the  initiatory  symptoms  are  well 
declared."    Mr.  Maxwell,  speaking  in  reference  to  the  West  ludiee, 
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says  {Jamaica  Phys.  Joum.y  copied  into  the  London  Lancet^  April 
11th,  1835):  "From  observations  which  I  have  made  for  a  series 
of  years,  ...  I  found  that  the  depopulating  influence  of  trismus 
nascentium  was  not  less  than  twenty-iive  per  cent.  It  scarcely  has 
a  parallel  within  the  bills  of  mortality."  Dr.  D.  B.  Kailer  {N.  0. 
Med.  Joum.y  !Nov.  1846)  says:  "About  two-thirds  of  the  deaths 
among  the  negro  children  are  from  this  disease,  and  so  uniformly 
fatal  is  it,  that  a  physician  is  never  sent  for." 

Yet  death  does  not  always  result.  Eight  of  the  forty  cases  in  my 
collection  recovered ;  but  a  correct  opinion  cannot  be  formed  from 
this  of  the  actual  ratio  of  favorable  to  unfavorable  cases,  since 
favorable  cases  are  much  more  likely  to  be  published.  In  the 
history  of  these  eight  cases,  two  interesting  facts  are  noticed, 
which,  when  present,  may  serve  as  a  ground  for  hope  of  a  successful 
termination.  These  were,  the  age  at  which  the  disease  began,  and 
fluctuation  in  the  symptoms.  With  two  exceptions,  the  infants 
who  recovered  were  about  a  week  old  when  the  initiatory  symp- 
toms appeared,  and  there  were  fluctuations  in  the  gravity  of  the 
symptoms;  whereas, fatal  cases  ordinarily  grow  progressively  worse. 
Yet,  in  favorable  cases,  the  symptoms  are  never  so  severe  as  they 
become  in  a  few  hours  in  those  who  succumb. 

DuRATiox  IN  Fatal  Cases. — Of  eighteen  cases  observed  by  Finckh 
in  the  Stuttgart  Hospital,  fifteen  died  in  two  days,  two  in  five 
days,  and  one  in  seven  days.  During  the  epidemic  in  the  Stock- 
holm hospitals,  in  1834,  where  forty-two  cases  were  treated,  the 
disease  seldom  lasted  more  than  two  days.  Romberg  says:  "It 
generally  lasts  from  two  to  four  days,  but  its  duration  is  at  times 
limited  at  from  eight  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  it  extends  from  five  to  nine  days." 

In  thirty-one  fatal  cases  in  my  collection,  in  which  the  duration 
is  mentioned — 

One  lived 8  hours. 

Eleven  others  lived 1  day  or  less. 

Twelve  lived 2  days. 

Four        " 8    ** 

Three      '» 4    " 

Both  Underwood,  who  published  a  little  treatise  on  diseases  of 
fshildren,  in  1789,  and  Dr.  Elsiisser  at  a  more  recent  date,  record 
fatal  cases  which  were  unusually  protracted.  The  one  described 
ty  Underwood  was  treated  in  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  and, 
although  all  the  others  treated  in  this  institution  died  by  the  third 
day,  this  lived  six  weeks;  but  it  is  suggested  by  the  author,  that 
26 
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death  was  due  in  part  to  some  other  affection.    The  child  treated 
hy  Elsasser  lived  thirty-one  days. 

Duration  in  Favorable  Cases. — In  the  eight  favorable  cases  in 
my  collection,  the  duration  of  the  disease,  reckoned  from  the  time 
when  the  infant  ceased  nursing  till  it  began  again,  was  as  follows : 
In  one  case,  two  days ;  in  one,  a  few  days ;  in  one,  fourteen  days ; 
in  two,  fifteen  days ;  in  one,  twenty-eight  days ;  in  one,  twenty-one 
days;  and  in  the  remaining  case,  about  five  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — To  one  who  has  seen  this  disease  in  the  new-born, 
or  is  familiar  with  its  symptoms,  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  symptoms 
which  possess  diagnostic  value  are  more  manifest  and  reliable  than 
in  most  other  infantile  affections.  Permanent  rigidity  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  with  temporary  exacerbations,  such  as  have 
been  described  above,  which  are  induced  by  any  cause  which 
disturbs  the  infant — as  attempts  to  open  the  mouth  or  eyelids — is 
pathognomonic. 

Preventive  Treatment. — "While  tetanus  infantum,  if  fully 
developed,  is  ordinarily  fatal,  in  spite  of  any  remedial  measures 
heretofore  used,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  and  value  of 
preventive  measures,  when  properly  employed.  This  was  shown 
by  the  great  reduction  in  mortality  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital through  the  thorough  ventilation  introduced  by  Dr.  Clarke. 
Dr.  Meriwether,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  says  {Amer.  Joum.  of  Med. 
Sci.j  April,  1854):  "When  the  disease  appears  endemically  on  a 
plantation,  it  may  be  arrested  by  having  the  negro  houses  white- 
washed with  lime,  inside  and  out ;  by  raising  the  floors  above  the 
ground;  by  removing  all  filth  from  under  and  about  the  houses; 
by  particular  attention  to  cleanliness  in  the  bedding  and  clothes 
of  the  mother ;  and  in  the  dressing  of  the  child,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  of  the  matter  from  the  umbilicus  lying  long  in  contact  with 
the  skin."  Many  physicians,  especially  in  the  Southern  States, 
speak  confidently  of  care  in  dressing  the  cord,  and  attention  to  the 
umbilicus,  as  a  means  of  prevention.  In  the  iV^.  0.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jounu^  July,  1853,  Dr.  Grafton  says  that  he  has  "never  known  the 
disease  to  occur  in  any  child  whose  navel  had  the  turpentine 
dressing."  lie  uses  turpentine  as  follows:  "At  the  first  time,  a 
few  drops  of  the  undiluted  turpentine  are  applied  immediately  to 
the  umbilicus  around  the  cord,  and  it  is  anointed  at  every  suc- 
ceeding dressing,  the  turpentine  being  diluted  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  with  olive  oil,  lard,  or  fresh  butter."  This  use  of  turpentine 
has  also  been  recommended  by  other  practitioners  in  the  warm 
regions. 
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I>r.  John  Furlonge,  of  St.  John's,  Antigua,  believes  {Edin.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Joum.,  Jan.  1830)  that  no  case  would  occur  with  the 
following  treatment :  "The  cord,  when  divided,  should  be  wrapped 
in  clean  linen.  Every  night,  for  two  weeks,  one  or  two  drops  of 
tinct.  opii  and  spts.  vini,  equal  parts,  should  be  given,  and  castor  * 
oil,  with  a  little  magnesia,  every  morning.  The  child  must  be 
washed  in  tepid  water  every  morning,  and  the  funis  dressed."  If 
this  treatment  is  attended  by  the  success  which  is  claimed  for  it 
by  Dr.  Furlonge,  so  great  care  in  dressing  the  cord  is  certainly 
well  repaid  in  localities,  as  at  Antigua,  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  infants  die  of  tetanus. 

Some  experienced  observers  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is 
possible  to  ward  oft'  tetanus  infantum  after  the  occurrence  of  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  Dr.  Dowell  says  {Amer.  Joum.  of  the  Med. 
Sci.j  January,  1863):  "Some  with  slight  twitchings  of  the  muscles, 
have  recovered  without  any  trouble  by  being  put  into  a  mustard- 
bath,  washed  clean,  and  put  in  a  clean  and  well-ventilated  cabin." 

Treatment. — In  considering  the  effect  of  medicinal  agents  which 
have  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  tetanus,  the 
great  difficulty  which  the  child  experiences  in  swallowing  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  Without  care,  a  considerable  part  of  the  dose 
18  lost  by  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  which  ordinarily 
occurs  when  the  spoon  is  placed  in  the  mouth,  so  that,  unless 
special  attention  is  given  to  this  matter,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  prescribed  dose  is  fully  administered. 

The  treatment  employed  by  different  physicians  has  been  very 
diverse.  Antiphlogistic  remedies  were  prescribed  by  Finckh,  but 
every  case  so  treated  was  fatal.  He  states  that  whenever  blood 
was  abstracted,  even  in  small  quantities,  the  symptoms  were 
aggravated.  The  same  result  has  followed  depletory  measures  in 
the  practice  of  other  physicians. 

The  internal  remedies  which  have  been  most  frequently  pre- 
scribed are  opiates  and  antispasmodics.  Furlonge,  in  a  favorable 
case,  gave  laudanum,  in  doses  of  one  drop  every  three  hours, 
alternately  with  two  grains  of  Dover's  powder.  Woodworth  also 
gave  one-drop  doses  of  laudanum;  Eberlc,  one-sixth  of  a  drop 
hourly.  The  opiate  has  generally  been  given  in  combination  with 
nn  antispasmodic.  The  Dover's  powder,  given  every  three  hours 
by  Furlonge,  was  combined  with  five  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 
The  hourly  doses  of  laudanum,  by  Eberle,  were  combined  with  six 
^rops  of  tincture  of  assafo&tida. 
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When  ansestlietics  began  to  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of' 
dieeasca  it  was  believed  that  they  would  be  especially  aseful  in 
caaee  of  tetainis.  Accordingly  chloroform  has  been  used  in  tetantis 
in  the  infant,  with  the  effect  of  controlling  the  spasms  during  th* 
time  of  its  use,  but  without  curing  the  disease.  In  Case  7  in  oor 
fii-st  table  it  was  employed  several  times,  but  apparently  without 
delaying  the  fatal  result.  The  editor  of  the  Kew  Orleans  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  states,  in  the  May  issue  of  that  periodical  for 
1853,  that  he  has  used  eliloroforra  in  tctauus  infantum,  with  the 
effect,  he  believes,  of  prolonging  life.  Antesthetics  certainly  rtdieve 
the  suffering  of  the  infaut,  and  on  this  account,  even  if  they  do 
not  prolong  life,  their  judicious  employment  seems  proper. 

The  remedy  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  far  preferable  to  all  othera, 
is  hydrate  of  chloral.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  agent  inta' 
therapeutics,  It  lias  been  emploj-ed  by  several  physicians  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  with  so  good  a  result  that  it  will  prol>> 
ably  fiuiiersede  all  other  medicines  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Widep- 
hofer,  of  Vienna,  states  that  he  has  saved  six  out  of  ten  or  twelve 
by  the  use  of  chloral  {London  Lancet,  Mai-ch  18,  1871).  He  pr»- 
Rcribes  it  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains  by  the  mouth,  or,  if  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  Bwallowlng,  two  to  four  grains  by  the  rectnnk 
Dr.  F,  Auchenthales  relates  a  case  (Jahrb./.  Kinderheil.,  N.  S.  TV.) 
in  which  he  gave  even  six-grain  doses,  and  in  nine  days  the  dis< 
had  entirely  disappeared.  I  have  employed  hydrate  of  chloral  in 
only  one  case  of  tetanus  infantum,  giving  it  in  half-graiu  doses, 
every  two  hours,  except  when  there  was  profound  sleep.  Tba 
disease  was  fully  developed,  and  the  syraiitoms  severe  wben  I 
was  called.  I  did  not  believe  that  the  infant  with  the  old 
remedies  would  live  more  than  two  days,  but  by  the  chloral  lift' 
was  prolongetl  nearly  one  week.  Moreover,  by  the  use  of  chloral 
the  suffering  of  the  infant  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  administration  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  required  at  Bbort 
intervals  on  account  of  the  rapid  emaciation  and  great  prostmtioD. 
•  Local  treatment  directed  to  the  umbilicus  in  tlionc  coses  in  which 
there  is  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  or  umbilicel 
vessels  should  not  be  neglected.  Vesication  of  the  umbilicus,  and 
the  application  of  jHJulticea  to  it,  have  been  followed  by  unq 
tioniiblcbenefit.ifwouiay  believe  the  statement  of  some  physioiani 
who  have  made  use  of  these  measures.  Dr,  Merriwethcr,  of 
Alabama,  says,  if  there  is  no  improvement  from  the  mvdiciDa 
which  he  orders,  he  applies  a  blister,  larger  than  a  dollar,  to  tba 
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umbilicus,  and  with  this  treatment  the  child  generally  improves ; 
a  remarkable  statement,  since  so  few  improve  at  all. 

A  warm  foot-bath  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours,  and 
stimulating  embrocations  along  the  spine,  are  proper  adjuvants  to 
the  treatment. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 
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Young  children  are  liable  to  temporary  suspension  of  respiration, 
induced  by  violent  emotions,  especially  by  anger.     In  the  midst  of 
their  excitement,  while  they  are  crying  or  screaming,  their  breath 
is  suddenly  held,  as  if  from  tonic  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 
In  a  few  seconds  respiration  returns,  and  is  natural.     There  is  no 
stridulous  inspiration  or  other  unusual  sound,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  ill  effect,  unless  occasionally  a  degree  of  languor.     Ex- 
ternal convulsions,  which  seem  to  be  threatening,  seldom  occur, 
and  when  they  do,  are  ordinarily  mild.     Some  writers  consider 
dentition  the  predisposing  cause  of  this  arrest  of  respiration,  by 
inducing  a  sensitive  state  of  the  nervous  system.     Such  an  effect 
of  dentition  is  possible,  but  certainly  many  infants  are  affected  in 
this  manner  before  the  age  of  dentition. 

A  much  more  serious  state,  and  one  which  is  recognized  as  a 

"tTue  disease,  is  that  variously  designated  by  writers  as  internal 

Oonvulsions,   spasm    of   the    glottis,  child-crowing,  laryngismus 

i^tridulus,  etc.     Manifest  difficulties  attend  the  investigation  of  the 

;{)athological  state  in  this  disease.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that 

it  is  not  precisely  the  same  in  all  cases.     That  there  is,  during  the 

"paroxysins,  tonic  or  clonic  spasm  of  more  or  fewer  of  the  respiratory 

xnuscles  is  inferred  not  only  from  the  symptoms  pertaining  to  the 

T-espiratory  apparatus,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  severe  cases  there 

are  often  spasms  of  the  external  muscles,  as  those  of  the  limbs  and 

liace.      Usually,  also,  the   movements  of   the  eyeballs    indicate 

epasmodic  contractions  of  the  motor  muscles  of  the  eyes.     The 

occurrence  of  these  contractions  in  parts  that  are  visible  justifies 

the  belief  that  they  occur  in  other  parts  which  are  concealed  from 

view,  especially  as  the  characteristic  symptoms  cannot  be  readily 

explained  except  on  this  supposition.     Trousseau  says:  "Internal 

«X)avulsions  consist,  then,  principally  in  a  spasm  of  the  diaphragm 
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and  of  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  chest ;  but  it 
occurs,  also,  that  the  muscles  pertaining  to  the  larynx  are  affected 
with  spasm  at  the  same  time  with  these."  Rilliet  and  Barthez 
conclude  from  the  symptoms  that  the  "heart  is  not  always  a 
stranger  to  this  internal  convulsion,  which,  perhaps,  prolongs  itself 
even  to  the  intestines."  The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  appear  to  be 
involved,  in  some  cases,  as  well  as  those  of  respiration,  rendering 
deglutition  difficult.  In  one  form  of  internal  convulsions,  namely, 
that  which  is  principally  referred  to  by  writers,  there  is  not 
complete  arrest  of  respiration,  but  the  inspirations,  during  the 
paroxysm,  are  difficult  and  are  attended  by  a  stridulous  noise. 
Again,  the  respiration  may  cease  entirely,  but  when  it  commences 
it  is  stridulous,  and  difficult  for  a  few  inspirations.  In  still 
another  form  of  the  disease  respiration  ceases,  but  there  is  no 
symptom  or  sign  indicative  of  glottic  spasm  or  of  an  obstacle  to 
the  ingress  of  air ;  the  inspirations  which  succeed  the  paroxysm 
are  easy  and  noiseless.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  these  cases, 
there  is  paralysis  rather  than  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles,  but  the  symptoms  may  be  explained  in  accordailce 
with  the  commonly  accepted  opinion,  namely,  that  there  is  spasm 
of  the  diaphragm  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  while  the  laryngeal  muscles  are  not  affected.  M. 
Herard,  indeed,  who  has  written  one  of  the  best  monographs  on 
internal  convulsions,  describes  three  forms  of  the  disease,  according 
to  the  supposed  location  of  the  spasm,  namely,  laryngeal,  dia- 
phragmatic, and  another,  which  consists  of  a  blending  of  the  two. 

Internal  convulsions  are  not  frequent  in  this  country  ;  they  are 
rare  in  France,  more  frequent  in  Germany,  and  quite  common  in 
England.  They  occur,  with  few  exceptions,  before  the  age  of  two 
years.  Dr.  West  observed  thirty-one  cases  under  the  age  of  two 
years,  and  only  six  above  that  age. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  internal  convulsions  are  not  fully  ascer- 
tained. Most  observers  have  remarked  the  relative  frequency  of 
the  disease  during  the  period  of  dentition,  and  it  is  probable  that 
dental  evolution  does  operate  as  a  cause,  by  rendering  the  nervous 
system  more  impressible. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  has  been  attributed  to  enlargement  of  the 
thymus  gland,  and  also  to  enlargement  of  the  cervical  and  bron- 
chial  glands.  It  is  presumed  that  this  effect  is  due  to  the  pressure 
of  these  glands  on  the  par  vagum,  or  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  is  no  such  enlargement  of  the- 
thymus  gland  which  could  possibly  produce  glottic  spasm,  or  any^ 
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other  form  of  internal  convulsions  at  the  age  at  which  these  con- 
vulsions commonly  occur.    This  gland  is  largest  in  the  new-born, 
and  having  no  function  after  birth,  it  gradually  becomes  atrophied. 
K  enlarged  thymus  could  produce  glottic  spasm,  it  would  certainly 
occur  most  frequently  in  the  new-born.     Abnormal  development 
of  the  thymus  gland  was  the  only  assignable  cause  of  atelectasis  in 
two  infants  who  died  soon  after  birth,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  case 
in  which  a  convulsive  attack  was  referable  to  this  cause.     M.  He- 
rard  examined  the  thymus  gland  in  six  children  who  died  of  inter- 
nal convulsions,  and  in  sixty  who  died  of  other  affections,  and  was 
not  able  to  discover  in  its  condition  any  causative  relation  to  this 
disease.     Indeed,  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  thymus 
had  undergone  more  than  its  usual  atrophy  at  the  time  when  the 
convulsions  occurred  (Ilasse).     Enlargements  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pneumogastric  or  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  may  possibly  give  rise  to  glottic  spasm,  but  this  is  doubtless 
an  infrequent  cause,  if  it  be  a  cause  at  all,  since  these  glands  are 
often  greatly  enlarged  in  strumous  and  tubercular  diseases  without 
such  a  result.     According  to  Dr.  Jacobi  {N,  Y,  Journ.  of  Med.^  Jan. 
1860) :  "  In  some  cases  described  by  Dr.  Friedleben,  a  congenital 
hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland  has  probably  been  the  cause  of 
laryngismus.     The  patients  were  new-born  infants  of  normal  de- 
velopment, and  born  by  normal  labors.     There  were  no  constitu- 
tional causes  of  the  disease,  but  a  remarkable  vascular  swelling 
of  the  thyroid  gland.     Whenever  the  swelling  increased,  the  veins 
of  the  face  and  head  increased  in  size  also,  the  face  grew  livid,  and 
the  extremities  and  spinal  column  exhibited  slight  tonic  convul- 
sions.    Tlie  recurrent  nerves  were  entirely  surrounded  by   the 
glandular  tissue,  their  neurilemma  looked  unusually  red,  and  their 
liinctions  were  probably  injured   during  the  occasional  swelling 
taking  place  during  lifetime." 

The  cause  is  occasionally  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
Thus  Dr.  CJoley  relates  a  case  in  which  an  exostosis  arising  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  occipital  bone  pressed  upon  the  cere- 
bellum, while  nothing  abnormal  was  discovered  in  other  organs. 
There  are  also  striking  examples  in  which  the  cause  was  located 
in  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  Marshall  Hall  relates  the  following  case 
communicated  to  him.  A  child  with  spina  bifida  was  attacked 
with  croup-like  convulsions,  whenever  it  lay  so  as  to  press  on  the 
tamor. 

In  some  patients  there  is  evidently  an  hereditary  predisposition 
to  this  disease ;  those  affected  belonging  to  families  in  which  there 
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18  a  tendency  to  convulsive  affections.  Thus  Toogood  relates  that 
five  infanta  of  the  same  family  were  affected  with  spaain  of  the 
glottis;  and  Reid  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Powel,  that  of  thir- 
teen infants  of  the  same  parents  only  one  escaped  internal  oonvul- 
sionB. 

The  common  prediB}x>Bing  cause  is  an  excitable  state  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  often  associated  with  impaired  general  health.  Hence 
the  disease  is  more  prevalent  in  cities,  where  anti-hygienic  condi- 
tions abound,  than  in  the  country.  Hence,  too,  the  frequent  im- 
provement when  the  patient  is  removed  to  the  pure  and  bracing 
air  of  the  country.  The  use  of  insufficient  food,  or  food  of  a  bad 
quality,  must  for  the  same  reason  be  considered  a  cause,  as  it  leads 
to  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  and  renders  the  nervous  system 
more  impressible.  Facta  mentioned  by  Reid  and  othera  show  con- 
clusively the  influence  of  premature  weaning,  and  of  indigestible 
or  otherwise  improper  aliment,  in  the  production  of  this  disease. 

The  causes  enumerated  above  are  for  the  moat  i)art  predisposing ; 
occasionally  they  are  the  only  apparent  causes,  since  this  disease 
sometimes  occurs  when  the  child  is  perfectly  tranquil,  even  in  the 
midst  of  quiet  sleep,  or  when  it  is  at  rest  in  its  mother's  arms.  In 
other  cases,  and  more  frequently,  there  ie  an  exciting  cause,  often 
trivial.  Anything  that  retiuires  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  infant, 
or  that  excites  strong  emotions,  may  be  a  direct  cause,  aa  anger, 
or  any  of  the  violent  |)assious  ;  so  may  even  coughing,  or,  in  rare 
instances,  attempts  to  swallow.  One  author  has  known  it  to  occur 
from  excitement  produced  by  examining  the  throat  with  a  spoon. 
In  a  case  in  my  practice,  hereafter  related,  it  occurred  whenever 
the  infant  crietl  violently.  It  appears  from  the  above  facta  that 
the  etiology  of  internal  convulsions  is  very  similar  to  that  of  eclamp- 
sia. The  same  spasmodic  muscular  contraction  may  occur  from  a 
variety  of  causes. 

Anatomioai.  Charactehs. — While,  therefore,  structural  changes 
in  various  jiarts  of  the  system  may  give  rise  to  internal  convulsions, 
this  disease,  so  far  as  ascertained,  presents  no  anatomical  charac- 
ters, and  must  consetfueutly  be  considered  one  of  the  neuroses.  The 
lesions  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  observed  at  poat-niortom  exami- 
nations, are  either  due  to  the  convulsions  or  are  coincidences.  Em- 
physema has  sometimes  been  observed  aa  a  result,  it  is  believed,  of  , 
the  spasmodic  and  irregular  respiration.    It  w*  | 

Uerard's  cases,  and  Rilliet  and  iJailhez  consi  I 

who  die  of  this  affection,  although  they  J 

of  their  cases.     Slight  emphysema  ooct  ^^^^^^^^^^^^J 
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however,  a  common  lesion  in  feeble  infants,  whatever  the  disease 
of  which  they  die.  Therefore  its  occurrence  in  internal  convul- 
sions is  probably  more  due  to  molecular  change  in  the  lungs,  since 
these  patients  are  cachectic,  than  to  the  irregular  breathing,  which 
is  only  momentary. 

In  fatal  cases  of  internal  convulsions  the  blood  is  darker  than 
usual,  from  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
and  large  vessels  are  sometimes  engorged  with  blood,  but  in  other 
cases  they  contain  no  more  than  the  normal  amount.  More  or 
less  passive  congestion  occurs  in  the  internal  organs ;  and  congestion 
of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  sometimes  such  that  transudation  of  serum 
occurs. 

Symptoms. — I  have  said  that  the  symptoms  vary  according  to 
the  seat  and  function  of  the  muscles  which  are  affected.  There  is 
generally  previous  ill  health.  The  child  is  drooping,  and  is  some- 
times restless  for  days  before  the  disease  appears.  Finally,  if  the 
muscles  of  the  glottis  become  aflected,  the  peculiar  crowing  sound 
is  heard  now  and  then  during  inspiration.*  It  is  observed  espe- 
cially when  the  child  is  crying  or  is  agitated.  It  may  be  loud 
and  well  defined  from  the  first,  but  in  most  patients  it  comes  on 
gradually,  so  that  several  days  elapse  before  its  full  stridulous 
character  is  developed.  The  attacks  are  more  frequent  and  severe 
at  night,  in  or  after  the  first  sleep,  than  in  daytime. 

Under  favorable  hygienic  conditions,  the  disease  may  pass  off 
without  becoming  more  serious.  In  other  cases  the  paroxysms 
gradually  increase  in  frequency  and  severity.  The  dyspncea  in 
the  attack  is  such  that  the  features  are  livid,  the  head  forcibly 
retracted,  and  death  seems  imminent  from  apncea.  In  these  severe 
paroxysms  respiration  often  ceases  entirely  for  a  moment.  When 
the  spasm  ends,  a  deep  stridulous  inspiration  occurs,  after  which 
the  breathing  is  natural.  It  has  been  stated  that  internal  convul- 
sions are  often  associated  with  those,  usually  tonic,  but  sometimes 
clonic,  of  the  external  muscles.  In  the  tonic  form,  the  thumbs  are 
flexed  across  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  sometimes  are  grasped 
by  the  fingers;  the  great  toes  are  adducted,  and  the  other  toes 
flexed.  In  severe  cases,  the  hands,  forearms,  feet,  and  legs  are  also 
somewhat  flexed  and  rigid.  At  first,  the  contraction  of  the  external 
muscles  is  temporary,  either  corresponding  with  the  internal  spasm, 
or  it  is  most  intense  at  the  time  of  the  spasm,  though  commencing 
sooner  and  subsiding  later.  After  a  while,  however,  if  the  dis- 
ease continues,  the  external  contraction  becomes  more  persistent. 
In  severe  cases,  nearly  every  inspiration  is  accompanied  by  the 
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wheezing  sound,  and  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  are  excited  by 
trifling  causes.  Anything  that  suddenly  disturbs  the  mind  or 
body  may  bring  on  the  attack,  as  anger,  the  impression  of  cold, 
or  currents  of  air.  Dr.  West  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  an 
anasarcous  condition  is  sometimes  present,  accompanied  by  albu- 
minuria. 

If  the  convulsions  affect  other  muscles,  as  the  diaphragm  or  the 
pectoral  and  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  concerned  in  the 
respiratory  function,  while  those  of  the  larynx  escape,  respiration 
is  irregular,  or  even  suspended  for  a  moment,  but  the  strid ulcus 
laryngeal  sound  is  absent,  as  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  larynx  to 
the  entrance  of  air.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  infra-mam- 
mary region  may  be  strongly  retracted  during  the  paroxysm 
from  tonic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  In  severe  paroxysms, 
whether  the  spasm  be  laryngeal  or  diaphragmatic,  consciousness 
is  nearly  or  quite  lost,  the  features  may  be  pallid,  or,  if  respiration 
be  suspended,  may  be  more  or  less  livid.  There  is  no  fever  in 
simple  cases.  In  the  paroxysm  there  is  often  relaxation  of  the 
sphincters  of  the  bowels  and  bladder,  with  involuntary  evacuations. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  may  be  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  even 
a  whole  minute.  Total  suspension  of  respiration  for  even  half  a 
minute  involves,  danger.  •  In  mild  cases  there  may  be  but  few 
paroxysms,  and  they  slight.  In  other  instances  they  occur  in  a 
severe  form,  almost  daily  for  several  weeks  or  even  months.  In 
the  following  case  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  were  apparently  not 
involved.  The  patient  was  scrofulous,  and  has  since  had  scrofulous 
periostitis,  with  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the  surface  of  the  tibia. 
At  the  time  of  the  internal  convulsions  there  was  also  a  scorbutic 
or  hemorrhagic  cachexia. 

Case. — On  the  28th  of  August,  1858,  a  Qerman  female  infant,  foar- 
teen  months  old,  nursing,  and  having  eight  teeth,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  clonic  convulsions.  Uniformly  delicate  and  pale,  she  had  been  in 
her  usual  health  till  the  age  of  twelve  months,  when  she  had  a  single 
convulsive  attack,  and  from  that  date  had  remained  well  till  August  27, 
when,  without  any  premonitory  symptom,  she  had  a  stool  consisting  of 
almost  pure  blood,  black  and  offensive.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  a 
similar  evacuation  occurred,  and  another  in  the  afternoon  immediately 
preceding  the  convulsion.  Pulse  128,  after  the  convulsion ;  surface 
cool  and  pallid;  flesh  soft,  but  no  emaciation.  Turpentine  was  prescribed 
in  two-drop  doses  every  two  hours',  and  laudanum  in  one  and  a  half  drop 
doses  repeated  sufElciently  to  insure  quietude. 

On  the  29th  the  pulse  was  152.  At  1  P.M.  she  had  a  general  convulsion, 
lasting  about  five  minutes;    in  the  evening  she  had  an  evacaation 
similar  to  those  passed  on  the  preceding  day.     The  record  for  August. 
30  states:  ^^ Pulse  from  150  to  160;  up  to  this  time  has  been  playful,^ 
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but  is  now  drowsy,  and,  when  disturbed,  fretful;  manifests  no  desire 
for  solid  food,  as  before  her  sickness,  but  still  nurses ;  has  taken  up 
to  this  time  thirty-two  drops  of  turpentine.  When  she  cries  or  frets, 
she  has  a  spasmodic  attack."  This  was  the  commencement  of  internal 
convulsions,  with  which  this  child  was  affected  for  several  months.  An 
opportunity  was  afforded  of  observing  their  character,  for  her  excite- 
ment, when  she  was  examined,  was  usually  sufficient  to  produce  them. 
After  a  succession  of  short  expirations,  respiration  ceased ;  for  a 
moment  she  was  apparently  insensible;  eyes  closed;  face  pale;  no 
frothing  at  the  mouth.  The  return  of  consciousness  and  respiration  was 
without  any  laryngeal  r^le ;  and  after  the  attack  she  seemed  as  well  as 
before.  No  external  convulsion  and  no  evacuation  of  blood  occurred 
after  August  31. 

There  was  gradual  improvement  in  her  health,  but  she  continued 
for  many  months  pallid  and  irritable,  and  subject  to  attacks  of  internal 
convulsions.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1859,  when  twenty-two  months 
old,  she  had  another  attack  of  general  convulsions.  The  record  made 
on  that  day  is:  ^^Has  had  internal  convulsions  (one  or  more  paroxysms) 
almost  every  day  since  last  August,  brought  on  usually  by  cr3'ing  when 
she  is  corrected  in  any  way,  or  her  wishes  are- refused."  Again,  on  Dec. 
1, 1859,  it  is  stated :  ^^Has  grown  considerably  since  the  last  record,  and 
appears  to  have  recovered,  except  that  at  long  intervals  the  spasms  still 
occur."  She  took  a  preparation  of  iron,  but  her  recovery  seemed  to  be 
due  more  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  body,  and  to  h3'gienic 
than  therapeutic  measures. 

The  general  health  in  internal  convulsions  is  more  or  less  im- 
paired, except  in  mild  forms  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  convul- 
sive attacks  soon  cease.  Pallor,  or  a  sickly  and  cachectic  aspect, 
irregular,  usually  constipated  bowels,  poor  appetite,  and  morose- 
nees  or  irritability  of  temper,  are  common  symptoms  of  severe  and 
protracted  cases. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  easily  diagnosticated,  unless  when 
its  symptoms  are  masked  by  those  of  external  convulsions ;  it  may 
then  escape  notice.  Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  mistaken  for 
spasmodic  laryngitis,  and  vice  versa.  In  some  of  the  published 
cases  this  mistake  appears  to  have  been  made.  Spasmodic  laryngitis 
is,  however,  so  different  not  only  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  clinical 
history,  that  a  differential  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  It  is  an 
inflammatory  disease,  and  is  attended  with  febrile  reaction  and  a 
sonorous  cough ;  it  commences  at  night  after  the  first  sleep,  and 
from  exposure  to  cold — particulars  in  regard  to  which  it  contrasts 
with  true  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

Prognosis.  Modes  of  Death. — Statistics  show  great  mortality 
in  this  disease.  Dr.  Reid,  in  a  monograph  on  "Infantile  Laryn- 
gismus," states  that  of  289  cases  which  he  collated,  115  died. 
Hilliet  and  Barthez  met  with  one  favorable  case  in  nine  unfavorable ; 
and  Herard,  one  in  seven.    If  the  paroxysms  are  mild,  infrequent, 
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and  dependent  on  a  cause  which  can  be  easily  removed,  recovery 
is  probable  with  proper  treatment.  The  cause  may,  however,  be 
such,  even  when  the  spasm  is  mild,  that  the  case  is  necessarily 
unfavorable;  as  when  it  is  due  to  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
We  should  not,  however,  in  any  case  consider  the  patient  entirely 
safe,  since  grave  symptoms  may  suddenly  arise,  so  as  to  change 
entirely  the  prognosis.  Long  and  severe  paroxysms,  with  lividity 
of  the  face,  and  symptoms  of  suffocation,  indicate  an  unfavorable 
result.  The  same  should  be  predicted  also  if  the  infant  gradually 
waste  away,  losing  appetite  and  strength,  especially  if  the  face  is 
pale  and  the  pulse  feeble. 

There  are  three  modes  of  death  in  internal  convulsions.  The  first 
is  apnoea.  The  infant  dies  suffocated  in  the  attack.  Respiration 
is  first  arrested,  and  then  the  pulse  ceases,  and  at  the  autopsy  the 
lungs  and  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  found  engorged  with  dark 
blood.  Death  may  also  occur  from  the  state  of  the  brain.  In  such 
cases,  passive  congestion  of  the  brain  occurs  from  obstruction  to  the 
return  of  blood  from  this  organ  to  the  heart  and  lungs;  and  if  this 
congestion  is  not  soon  relieved,  serous  effusion  also  occurs.  Death 
results  from  the  congestion,  and  consequent  oedema  or  dropsy. 

The  third  mode  of  death  is  from  exhaustion.  Repeated  and 
severe  attacks  undermine  the  constitution ;  the  infant  grows  pale 
and  thin  gradually,  and  dies  of  inanition,  or  of  some  disease  which 
this  state  induces. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  internal  convulsions  has  varied 
according  to  the  theories  which  physicians  have  held  in  reference 
to  its  cause.  Glandular  enlargement  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
common  cause,  and  therefore  treatment  directed  to  its  removal  is 
less  frequently  employed  than  formerly.  The  causes  of  internal 
convulsions  are  in  part  very  similar  to  those  of  eclampsia,  and  the 
remedies  employed  in  the  one  affection  are,  in  a  measure,  appro- 
priate in  the  other.  That  dentition  is  sometimes  a  cause,  is  usually 
admitted;  and  two  cases,  one  of  which  occurred  in  my  practice, 
and  the  other  was  reported  to  me,  clearly  show  the  truth  of  this 
belief.  The  effect  of  dentition  is  especially  observed  in  weakly 
infants,  when  several  dental  follicles  are  undergoing  active  evolu- 
tion. Thus,  in  one  of  the  cases  to  which  I  refer,  five  teeth  pierced 
the  gums  in  the  course  of  two  weeks ;  after  which  no  convulsive 
attack  occurred.  If,  therefore,  the  gums  are  swollen,  scarification 
is  proper. 

In  all  cases  of  internal  convulsions  a  careful  examination  should 
be  made,  in  order  to  detect  any  appreciable  cause  of  nervous  exci- 
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tation.  The  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  should  be  ascertained, 
and  evacuantfl  or  other  remedies  prescribed  if  there  is  evidence  of 
their  derangement. 

Sometimes  the  alimentation  of  the  infant  is  in  fault.  It  is, 
perhaps,  bottle-fed,  and  the  stools  have  an  unhealthy  appearance. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  its  food  and  the 
times  of  its  feeding;  or,  if  it  nurse,  the  mother  or  wet-nurse  who 
suckles  it  should  have  plain  but  nutritious  diet,  live  with  regu- 
larity, and  give  the  breast  to  the  infant  at  regular  intervals.  If 
there  is  a  torpid  state  of  the  bowels.  Dr.  Meigs  recommends 
"castor  oil  and  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  rubbed  up  together, 
three  parts  of  the  former  and  five. of  the  latter."  A  simple  enema 
answers  well  in  such  cases,  and,  in  debilitated  infants,  this  is 
preferable  to  medicine  administered  by  the  mouth.  If  there  be 
diarrhcea,  and  it  persist  after  the  requisite  changes  are  made  in 
regard  to  the  diet,  remedies  calculated  to  relieve  it,  and  which  are 
detailed  elsewhere,  should  be  employed.  Marshall  Hall  states 
that  he  has  ordinarily  succeeded  in  curing  the  disease  by  attending 
to  the  condition  of  the  gums  and  digestive  organs. 

In  pallid  and  cachectic  infants,  tonics  are  required.  The  elixir 
of  Calisaya  bark  in  half-teaspoonful  doses,  three  or  four  times 
daily,  to  an  infant  of  one  year,  is  an  eligible  preparation.  The 
compound  tincture  of  bark,  or  of  gentian,  or  the  two  mixed,  may 
be  given  instead  of  the  Calisaya  bark.  The  preparations  of  iron 
are  sometimes  to  be  preferred.  The  best  of  these  are  the  syrup 
of  iodide  of  iron,  tincture  of  iron,  or  the  wine  of  iron.  To  an 
infant  of  one  year  the  syrup  may  be  given  in  doses  of  four  drops, 
the  tincture  of  two  drops,  and  the  wine  in  doses  of  one  teaspoouful, 
three  times  daily.  If  the  child  is  old  enough,  it  may  take  iron  in 
lozenges,  as  those  of  chocolate  and  iron. 

Antispasmodics,  as  assafoctida,  valerian,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are 
often  prescribed  in  this  disease,  but  they  are  less  efficacious  than 
the  general  tonic  measures  which  I  have  indicated.  The  salutary 
efiect  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  eclampsia,  and  certain  epilepti- 
form attacks,  certainly  justifies  the  trial  of  this  agent  in  internal 
convulsions,  if  they  persist  after  the  employment  of  invigorating 
measures. 

Hygienic  measures  are  of  the  utmost  importance.     The  infant 

aliould  reside  in  dry  and  airy  apartments,  and  should  be  kept  much 

of  the  time  through  the  day  in  the  open  air.     Remarkable  success 

Sometimes  attends  this  simple  expedient,  when  medicines  have 

itirely  failed.     In  the  London  Med.  Gazette^  Jan.  14, 1865,  Mr. 
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Robertson,  of  Manchester,  relates  five  severe  cases  in  which  this 
disease  was  cured  by  exposure  of  the  infants  several  hours  dailj- 
to  a  cool  atmosphere.  These  cases  were  treated  in  the  winter 
months,  and  were  kept  out-door,  even  during  strong  winds.  Mr. 
Robertson  has  records  of  forty  cases,  all  occurring  between  Decem- 
ber and  April,  while  he  has  seen  no  case  in  the  summer  months. 
As  the  result  of  such  extensive  experience,  this  writer  recommends 
"the  free  exposure  of  the  infant  out  of  doors,  for  many  hours 
daily,  to  a  dry,  cold  atmosphere,  and  if  the  air  be  dry,  the  colder 
the  better."  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  experience  was  similar.  Says 
he :  "  The  curative  influence  of  change  of  air,  and  especially  of  the 
sea-breezes,  is  not  less  marked  in  this  affection  than  in  hooping- 
cough."  Mr.  Robertson  recommends  also,  as  part  of  the  tonic 
treatment,  "free  sponging  of  the  body  every  morning  with  cold 
water."  In  February,  1867,  I  attended  a  nursing  infant,  five 
months  old,  with  internal  convulsions,  the  paroxysms  being 
attended  with  lividity  of  the  face,  and,  at  times,  tonic  convulsions 
of  the  limbs.  Among  the  remedies  employed  was  bromide  of 
potassium,  but  more  benefit  obviously  accrued  from  keeping  the 
infant  much  of  the  time  in  the  open  air,  than  from  the  medicines 
employed.     The  disease  passed  off  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Unless  the  cause  is  of  such  nature  that  it  cannot  be  removed, 
the  above  hygienic  and  therapeutic  measures  will,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  be  followed  by  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  mother  or  nurse  may  abridge  the  paroxysm  by  raising  the 
infant,  blowing  upon  it,  sprinkling  water  in  the  facjB,  or  gently 
stroking  it.  Dr.  Hall  recommends  tickling  the  nostrils  with  a 
feather,  to  produce  respiration,  or  the  fauces,  to  occasion  vomiting, 
and  thereby  interrupt  the  paroxysm.  Anything  which  produces 
a  sudden  and  .profound  effect  upon  the  system  may  abridge  the 
attack.  This  was  effected  in  one  case,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  C.  D. 
Meigs,  by  applying  a  cloth  wrapped  around  ice  over  the  epigastrium 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  The  chief  danger  during  the 
attack  is  from  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  eff'usion  of  serum  or 
extravasation  of  blood.  If  the  attack  is  severe,  and  the  features 
congested,  so  that  there  is  evident  danger  of  such  a  result,  cold 
applications  should  be  made  to  the  head,  derivatives  used  for  the 
extremities — ^as  sinapisms,  or  mustard  foot-baths — and  the  bowels 
should  be  speedily  opened  by  cnemata. 
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Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus'  or  St.  Guy's  dance,  is  a  nervous  affection, 
which  is   characterized  by  irregular  and  involuntary  muscular 
movements,  without  loss  of  consciousness.     The  nlovements  occur 
.  in  the  muscles  of  volition,  and  there  is  probably  no  one  of  them 
that  may  not  be  engaged,  though  some  are  more  frequently  affected 
than  others.    It  is  not  known  that  any  involuntary  muscle  is  ever 
involved,  though  Sir  "William  Jenner  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  occasionally  the  papillary  muscles  of  the  heart  are,  so  that,  by 
their  spasmodic  contractions,  they  produce  insufBciency  of  the 
mitral  valve.     This,  according  to  him,  affords  explanation  of  the 
fact  that,  in  certain  instances,  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  is 
heard,  which  disappears  about  the  time  that  the  external  movements 
cease.     It   is  rare,  however,  that  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur, 
heard  during  chorea,  ceases  when  the  latter  terminates,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  in  such  cases  there  is,  after  all,  a  lesion  of  the 
valvCj  due  to  recent  endocarditis,  whether  of  a  rheumatic  or  other 
origin.    For  a  valve  may  be  so  thickened  by  recent  inflammation 
as  to  cause  a  murmur,  and  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  infil- 
trating substance  be  so  absorbed  that  the  murmur  is  no  longer 
audible.     If  we  admit  the  fact  that  cardiac  bruits  occasionally 
appear  and  disappear  with  chorea,  this  explanation  seems  to  me 
more  plausible  than  that  of  Jenner.    Hillier  says,  in  reference  to 
this  subject :  "  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  dynamic  apex  murmurs  in  chorea,  that  is  to  say,  murmurs  pro- 
<€luced  in  hearts  entirely  free  from  organic  change.    If  such  murmurs 
«ver  occur,  they  are  certainly  rare.     Organic  murmurs  of  the  heart, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  common  in  chorea,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
"believe  that  organic  disease  of  the  heart  often  exists  in  chorea 
nrhen  there  is  no  murmur."    Ilillier  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
ihat  choreic  movements  are  irregular ;  but  a  cardiac  bruit  occur- 
ring regularly  and  uniformly,  if  not  due  to  organic  disease,  would 
Jiequire  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  papillary  muscles  to  pro- 
duce it. 
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AdE. — Chorea  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life ;  hut  while  it  is 
comparatively  rare  at  other  ages,  it  is  not  infrequent  in  childhood. 
A  large  majority  of  cases  are  Ijetween  the  fifth  year  and  puberty. 
Under  the  age  of  five  years,  the' projrartionate  number  diminiBheB 
as  we  approach  the  time  of  birth,  and  it  is  rarely  observed  in  in- 
fants under  one  year.  The  youngest  in  the  statistics  of  Hillier  was 
three  months. 

In  1870,  at  the  Out-door  Department  of  Bellevuc,  a  child  w«bJ 
presented  for  treatment,  who,  the  mother  stated,  bad  had  chorea 
from  birth.  The  choreic  niovementa  were  no  doubt  observed  very 
early  in  infancy,  though  the  disease  probably  was  not  congenital. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  frequency  of  chorea  at 
different  ages  during  intancy  aud  childhood  : — 

n  Te^n  a  ta  10         ID  lo  11 

.ad  i.Dd,r.      7«r..  7«r.. 

Cliililrpn'8  Hospltnl,  London,  niUier     .    81  387  104' 

*   M.  Rufe 10  61  118 

Out-dttor  DepftitmcDt,  BeUeviie    .        .      2  36  10 

M.  Sde  collected  the  etatiatics  of  531  cases  occurring  in  the 
Children's  Uospital,  Paris,  and  from  them  concludes  that  the  maxi- 
mum frequency  of  chorea  is  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  ycare. 
Only  twenty-eight  of  his  cases  were  under  six  years,  the  remainder, 
603,  occurring  between  the  sixth  year  and  puberty. 

CArsES, — The  profession  are  nearly  agreed  in  regard  to  certain 
causes  of  chorea,  while  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  reference 
to  others.  It  is  adfnitted  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there 
is  a  neuropathic  state,  which  antedates  and  predisposes  to  cLorea. 
This  state  is  often  manifested  in  the  family  history  by  a  proneneas 
to  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  and  in  the  individual  by  a 
highly  excitable  state  of  the  emotions,  so  tlint  he  evinces  joy,  grief, 
or  anger,  from  slight  causes. 

All  writers  admit  that  there  is  often  an  inherited  predisposition 
to  chorea.  In  27  of  48  cases  of  chorea,  RadclifFe  found  that  father, 
mother,  brother,  or  sister  had  been  or  was  the  subject  of  one  or 
other  of  the  following  disorders :  paralysis,  epilepsy,  apoplesy,  hye- 
teria,  or  insanity.  The  children  of  parents  who  when  young  had 
chorea,  or  who  exhibit  pronenoss  to  ailments  of  the  nervous  system, 
are  more  liable  to  chorea  than  other  children.  Hence  the  fact 
sometimes  observed,  of  different  children  in  the  same  family  be- 
coming affected  with  chorea  when  they  attain  the  age  at  which 
this  disease  ordinarily  occurs.  In  one  family,  in  my  practicf, 
three  girls  at  different  times  were  aff'ected. 
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Sbx. — ^The  emotions  are  strong  in  girls,  since  in  them  the 
nerrous  system  predominates,  while  the  muscular  power  is  weaker 
than  in  boys.  Hence  a  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  which 
statistics  fully  establish,  that  the  proportion  of  choreic  boys  to 
girls  is  about  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  two  and  a  fraction.  I  have 
remarked,  in  this  city,  the  large  proportion  of  cases  in  school-girls 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years;  the  severe  discipline 
and  confinement  of  the  public  schools  no  doubt  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  emotions,  and  weakening  the  control  of  the  will 
over  the  muscles. 

Proportion  of  Males  to  Females. 

27  to     73.  Hughes*  Digest  of  Cases  in  Guy's  Hosp.,  1846. 

188  to  893.  M.  S^e. 

25  to    40.  Out-door  Department,  Bellevue. 

276  to  499.  Children's  Hosp.,  Lond.  West  (Lumleian  Lect.). 

466  to  1005=1  to  2.15. 

Uterinb  Irritation. — The  peculiar  changes  occurring  in  the 
female  at  puberty  constitute  an  important  cause.     Hence  another 
reason  of  the  excess  of  female  cases.      Dysmenorrhoea  and  preg- 
nancy are  causes  of  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  the  first  years  of 
puberty.     In  the  male,  on  the  other  hand,  the  changes  of  puberty 
do  not  appear  to  increase  the  liability  to  the  disease,  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  male  cases,  after  the  age  of  twelve  years,  are  com- 
paratively rare,     Eadcliffe  states  {Reynolds*  System  of  Med,)  that 
After  the  ninth  year,  females  are  more  liable  to  chorea  than  males, 
in  the  proportion  of  5  to  2 ;  while  before  the  ninth  year,  the  two 
sexes  are  equally  liable  to  it.     Carefully  prepared  statistics,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Radcliffe,  show  a 
preponderance  of  girls  under  the  age  of  nine  years,  though  not  as 
great  as  over  that  age.    In  the  Out-door  Department  at  Bellevue, 
of  35  patients  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  22  were  girls,  while  of 
20  from  the  age  of  ten  years  to  sixteen,  15  were  girls. 

According  to  West  (Lumleian  Lect.),  in  775  children  with  chorea, 
nnder  the  age  of  ten  years,  treated  in  the  Lond.  Children's  Hosp., 
64  per  cent,  were  girls. 

Anemia. — Among  the   most  common  predisposing  causes  of 

chorea  is  ansemia.     It  is  present  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  eases, 

exhibiting  itself  by  pallor  of  the  countenance  and  other  character- 

iBtic  signs,  that  medicines  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 

l>lood  are  among  the  most  valued  remedies.     The  peculiar  neuro- 

{>athic  state  already  alluded  to,  which  needs  only  a  slight  additional 

27 
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cause  for  the  development  of  chorea,  is,  no  doubt,  largely  depen- 
dent on  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  if  it  is  not  sometimes  due 
entirely  to  it.  Among  the  poor  of  a  large  city  like  "Sew  York,  or 
in  hospital  practice,  the  proportion  of  ansemic  cases  of  chorea  is, 
for  obvious  reasons,  much  larger  than  would  appear  from  general 
statistics. 

Rheumatism, — ^Dr.  Copland,  M.  Bouteille,  and  afterwards  M. 
Germain  S^e,  in  a  more  extended  monograph,  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  rheumatism  as  a  cause  of  chorea.  Subse- 
quent observations  have  established  the  fact  that  rheumatism,  or 
the  rheumatic  diathesis,  is  so  frequently  present  that  it  obviously 
sustains  an  important  relation  to  chorea,  though  in  what  manner  is 
not  fully  ascertained.  This  relation  between  the  two  is  more  fre- 
quently observed  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  In  England  and 
France,  so  large  a  proportion  of  choreic  patients  present  the  history 
of  rheumatism  either  in  themselves  or  family,  that  certain  phy- 
sicians of  these  countries  believe  that  rheumatism  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  the  disease.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
according  to  Romberg,  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  relation  can  be 
traced  between  chorea  and  rheumatism,  and  the  statistics  of  this 
city,  and  I  think  of  this  country,  correspond  with  those  in  Ger- 
many. 

Various  theories  have  been  promulgated  in  explanation  of  the 
relationship  of  the  rheumatic  and  choreic  diseases.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  chorea  is  due  to  rheumatism  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord.  This  is  simply  an  hypothesis,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  which 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  carefully  conducted  necropsies ;  but  the 
theory  appears  improbable  in  view  of  all  the  facts.  Another  theory 
attributes  chorea  to  the  state  of  the  blood  which  is  present  in  those 
having  rheumatism  or  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  as  well  as  in  cer- 
tain other  conditions.  This  theory  is  enunciated  by  Dr.  Ogle,  as 
follows:  "Recognizing  the  frequent  existence  of  these  fibrinous 
deposits  or  granulations  on  the  heart's  valves  in  chorea,  I  should 
be  much  inclined  to  look  upon  these  post-mortem  appearances 
rather  as  results  of  some  antecedent  general  condition  of  the  blood, 
common  also  to  the  choreic  condition.  It  is  very  freely  recognized 
that  this  affection  is  frequently,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected 
with  that  condition  of  blood  which  obtains  in  what  we  call  anaemia, 
or  .that  existing  in  rheumatic  constitutions.  In  both  of  these 
states  we  know  that  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  much  in  excess  (as 
also  it  is  in  pregnancy,  another  condition  looked  upon  as  obnoxious 
to  chorea);  and  in  these  states  we  know  that  the  fibrin  with  which 
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the  blood  is  surcharged  is  very  prone  to  be  readily  precipitated, 
either  owing  to  its  superabundance,  or  from  other  obscure  and 
acquired  properties  .  .  .  upon  the  heart's  walls  or  valves.  May 
not  this  hyperinosis  be  the  explanation  of  the  coincidence  alluded 
to?"  {British  and  Foreign  Med.-Chir.  Rev.^  January,  1868) — namely, 
the  occurrence  of  chorea  in  those  aftected  with  rheumatism.  Others 
still  hold  that  chorea  is  the  result  of  the  heart  disease,  and  not 
directly  of  rheumatism,  occurring  when  the  heart  is  aflfected  from 
other  causes,  as  well  as  when  the  lesion  has  a  rheumatic  origin. 
This  theory  is  plausible,  and  probably  to  a  certain  extent  correct. 
Heart  lesions,  observed  in  children,  result  from  scarlet  fever  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases,  though,  it  is  true,  the  endocarditis 
and  pericarditis  of  scarlet  fever  are  believed  often  to  have  a  rheu- 
matic origin,  occurring;  in  some  instances,  from  scarlatinous  rheu- 
matism, but  in  other  cases  from  scarlatinous  uraemia.  Occasionally 
also  the  heart  disease  appears  to  have  occurred  independently  of 
both  rheumatism  and  scarlet  fever.  Thus  in  a  fatal  case  of  chorea 
with  valvular  disease,  related  to  the  Lond.  Path.  Soc.,  April  6, 
1869,  the  child  was  always  healthy  up  to  the  present  illness  (chorea), 
and  there  was  no  history  of  rheumatism  in  the  family.  The  more 
observations  accumulate,  the  more  important  does  heart  disease  in 
itself  appear  as  a  cause  of  chorea.  In  nearly  all  recorded  cases  of 
fetal  chorea,  which  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  rheumatism,  and  in 
which  post-mortem  examinations  were  made,  vegetations  have 
been  discovered  upon  the  valves — aortic  or  mitral.  We  shall  see 
that  certain  eccentric  causes  of  irritation  aid  in  producing  chorea, 
and  may  not  the  valvular  disease,  or  the  endocarditis  which  causes 
the  valvular  lesion,  oi)erate  in  a  similar  manner  as  a  cause  ?  We 
know  that  in  the  adult  severe  cardiac  disease  often  profoundly 
affects  the  nervous  system,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  irregular 
and  embarrassed  circulation  ;  and  certainly  in  the  child  a  similar 
cause  would  be  likely  to  produce  a  more  decided  effect. 

But  there  is  an  ingenious  theory  which  attributes  chorea  to 
minute  emboli  detached  from  vegetations  on  the  valves,  and 
arrested  by  capillaries  in  the  corpora  striata,  or  other  portion  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Since  attention  was  directed  to  this 
matter,  emboli  have  been  found  in  one  ease  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, although  this  portion  of  the  spinal  axis  apjxjared  healthy  to 
the  naked  eye.  Further  observations  are  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  how  much  truth  there  is  in  this  theory ;  but  it  seems 
probable,  for  reasons  to  be  stated,  that  if  capillary  embolism  does 
cause  chorea,  it  is  only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  and  that 
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therefore  those  British  observers  who  regard  it  as  the  common 
cause,  have  been  led  into  error  by  the  large  proportion  of  choreic 
cases  which  are  complicated  by  valvular  lesions  in  their  climate. 

That  embolism  is  not  a  common  cause,  if  indeed  a  cause  at  all, 
appears  probable  from  the  following  facts:  First.  In  many  cases 
of  chorea  there  are  no  vegetations,  or  other  appreciable  lesion, 
which  could  give  rise  to  emboli.  Secondly.  Most  patients  recover, 
and  some  speedily,  by  treatment,  which  we  would  not  expect  if 
the  cause  were  embolism.  Thirdly.  Embolism  is  not  infrequent 
in  the  cerebral  vessels  of  the  adult,  without  the  occurrence  of 
chorea.  Indeed,  the  conditions  which  produce  embolism  are  much 
more  common  in  adults  than  in  children,  while  the  reverse  is  true 
as  regards  the  liability  to  chorea.  Fourthly.  Dogs  sometimes 
have  chorea,  but  the  injection  of  minutely  divided  fibrin  or  other 
substance  in  the  veins  of  the  dogs  is  not  followed  by  chorea  as  one 
of  the  phenomena.  Fifthly.  Were  capillary  emboli  the  cause,  we 
would  expect  to  find  an  occasional  embolus  in  the  larger  vessels 
of  the  brain,  so  as  to  be  appreciable  to  the  naked  eye;  but  I  find 
no  examples  of  this  in  all  the  recorded  autopsies  which  I  have 
been  able  to  consult.  Moreover,  it  seems  improbable  that  capillary 
embolism,  when  i)roducing  no  lesion  appreciable  to  the  naked  eye, 
would  so  arrest  the  circulation,  and  disturb  the  function  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  as  to  cause  chorea,  for  the  ill  eftects  of  such 
an  obstruction  would  be  likely  to  be  obviated  by  the  numerous 
anastomoses. 

It  is  obviously  better,  in  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  regard- 
ing the  exact  relation  of  rheumatism  and  valvular  disease  to  chorea, 
to  postpone  the  acceptance  of  any  theory  till  the  minute  anatomy 
of  chorea  has  been  as  fully  investigated  as  has  its  clinical  history. 

Frwht. — A  not  infrequent  exciting  cause  of  chorea  is  sudden 
and  profound  emotion,  especially  fright.  All  statistics  give  fright 
as  the  cause  of  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  though  there  are 
usually  other  potential  co-operating  causes,  as  anaemia  or  valvular 
disease.  Fright  was  stated  as  the  cause  of  chorea  in  31  of  the 
100  cases  occurring  in  Guy's  Hospital,  reported  by  Hughes,  or  in 
nearly  one  in  three.  But  the  statistics  of  other  observers  do  not 
give  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases  originating  in  this  way.  Chorea 
may  commence  within  a  few  hours  after  the  fright,  or  not  till  the 
lapse  of  several  days  (eight  or  ten).  If  several  weeks  have  passed 
since  the  fright,  as  in  some  reported  cases,  the  chorea  is  probably 
due  to  other  causes.  In  rare  instances,  chorea  is  said  to  have  becfn 
caused  by  sudden  and  excessive  joy. 
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Imitation. — Under  unusual  circnmatanccs,  esficciallj  in  a  stntc 
of  great  mental  excitement,  imitation  has  been  known  to  cause  a 
form  of  chorea.  Hecker  descrilies  an  epidemic  of  it,  occurring  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  spreading  through  villages.  In  modern 
times  it  is  rare  that  chorea  originates  from  this  cause,  nevertheless 
occasional  examples  have  been  recorded. 

But  the  disease  which  occurs  from  imitation  diflers  from  the 
ordinary  form,  and  has  been  termed  chorea  major;  while  chorea 
proper,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article,  is  sometimes  designated, 
in  contradistinction,  chorea  minor, 

In  chorea  major,  the  patient  leaps,  dances,  or  whirls  like  a  top. 
It  has  its  origin  commonly  in  religious  excitement,  and  spreads  by 
imitation  almost  in  the  manner  of  an  infectious  disease.  The 
epidemic  of  the  middle  agea  was  a  chorea  major.  I  have  not  l>een 
able  to  find  any  account  of  cases  spreading  by  imitation,  in  modern 
times,  which  were  not  examples  of  the  same  form  of  chorea.  Thus 
in  the  Min.  Joum.  of  Med.  and  &irg.  for  July,  1839,  there  is  a 
clear  description  of  chorea  major,  occurring  successively  in  five 
children  in  the  same  family.  Dr.  Dewar,  the  attending  physician, 
states  that  one  of  the  children  whom  he  was  called  to  see  was 
sitting  near  the  fireplace,  when  her  head  dropped  on  her  chest, 
and  she  appeared  to  doze  some  minutes.  In  the  meantime  the 
respiration  became  a  little  accelerated,  the  face  altered  and  flushed, 
the  eyes  wild.  In  less  than  one  minute  she  bounded  from  one 
extremity  of  the  apartment  to  the  other,  leaping  over  chairs,  a 
chest,  and  then  throwing  herself  upon  the  floor;  she  attempted  to 
stand  upon  her  liead,  rolled  upon  the  floor,  and  then,  rising,  ran 
with  extreme  swiftness  in  the  room,  till  she  finally  fell  again  on 
the  floor,  where  she  remained  motionless  some  minutes.  Then, 
recovering,  she  noticed  those  who  surrounded  her,  and  asked  of 
her  sister  a  toy,  which  she  had  allowed  to  fall.  The  whole 
paroxysm  lasted  twenty  minutes. 

Obviously,  the  symptoms  of  chorea  major  differ  materially  from 
those  of  chorea  proi^er,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  should  have 
the  same  generic  name.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  disease  in 
it«  pBychical  and  pathological  aspects,  but  it  is  so  rai-e  in  modern 
times  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  little  practical  importance, 

Iktestinal  Irritation. — In  rare  in-stauces  intestinal  worms  cause 

ea,  though  in  these  cases  there  have  usually,  been  some  co- 

iUg  causes.     The  following  is  an  example,  related  by  Mr. 

id.  Medico-Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1868):    Ellen  L.,  9  years  old,  - 

er  treatment  about  a  month  with  chorea,  rheumatism, 
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and  worms.  She  had  not  slept  in  four  days,  and  there  was  constant 
spasmodic  movement  of  the  body  and  face.  Her  general  condition 
was  very  unpromising.  As  she  had  passed  portions  of  a  tapeworm 
at  intervals  during  the  last  three  months,  one  drachm  of  the  oleum 
filicis  maris  was  administered  in  .mucilage,  which  caused  the 
expulsion  of  the  entire  worm.  From  that  time  she  fully  and 
rapidly  recovered  from  the  chorea,  though  a  mitral  murmur 
remained. 

Lesions  of  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. — ^Nearly  all  standard  authors 
who  reject  embolism  as  a  cause  of  chorea,  believe  there  is  no 
anatomical  cause  of  the  disease  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
In  other  words,  they  regard  chorea  as  one  of  the  neuroses.  This 
view  is  probably,  in  the  main,  correct ;  but  experiments,  and  also 
occasional  cases,  establish  the  fact  that  if  not  true  chorea,  at  least 
choreiform  movements,  now  and  then  result  from  a  structural 
aftection  of  the  nervous  centres. 

Experiments  on  certain  of  the  lower  animals  demonstrate  that 
irregular  muscular  movements  may  be  produced  by  traumatic 
injury  of  certain  portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  as  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  crura  cerebri,  pons  Varolii,  crura  cerebelli,  tlialami 
optici,  parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Pressure  on  the  projecting  part  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata of  an  acephalous  monster  also  causes  convulsive  movements. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Medicine,  April  20, 1871, 
Prof.  Post  related  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  struck  with  a  billet ' 
of  wood,  over  the  occiput,  and  chorea  followed,  due,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  the  injury  of  the  brain  which  resulted. 

If  irregular  muscular  movements,  choreic  or  choreiform,  result 
from  traumatic  injury  of  certain  portions  of  the  nervous  centres, 
may  they  not  also  occasionally  occur  from  lesions  of  the  same  parte 
produced  by  disease?    Sir  Benj.  Brodie  relates  the  case  of  a  choreic 
girl,  dying  in  St.  George's  Hospital  {London  Lancet^  Dec.  19, 1840), 
in  whom,  after  a  careful  post-mortem  examination,  the  only  morbid 
appearance  observed  was  a  tumor  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  connected 
with  the  pineal  gland.     Dr.  Broadbent  described  another  case  be- 
fore the  London  Pathological  Society  (vol.  xiii.,  page  246,  Trans- 
actions)^ in  which  a  tumor  was  found  arising  from  the  centre  of  the 
spinal  cord ;  and  Chambers  one  in  which  tubercles  were  imbedded 
in  the  cord.     Romberg  quotes  from  Frerichs  a  case  in  which  the 
medulla  oblongata  was  pressed  upon  by  an  enlarged  odontoid  pro- 
cess ;  and  Dr.  Aitken  {Glasgow  Med,  Joum.^  vol.  i.)  one  in  which 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  thalamus  opticus  and  corpus  striatum 
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was  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Killiet  and  Barthez 
relate  other  similar  cases,  and  add :  "  "We  may  conclude,  from  these 
different  cases,  that  there  exist  two  species  of  chorea:  the  one 
essentially  a  simple  neurosis,  while  the  other  depends  on  an  altera- 
tion of  the  encephalo-rachidian  system. .  In  a  word,  it  is  of  chorea 
as  of  convulsions,  that  it  is  sometimes  idiopathic,  sometimes  symp- 
tomatic." Still,  the  cases  in  which  it  is  symptomatic  are  so  few, 
that  it  is  proper  to  consider  chorea,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  one  of 
the  neuroses  until  the  microscope  detects  some  anatomical  cause 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant. 

Anatomical  Characters. — So  far  as  ascertained,  chorea  has  no 
certain  anatomical  characters.     As  we  have  seen,  lesions  are  some- 
times present  which  probably  sustain  a  causative  relation  to  the 
disordered  muscular  action,  and  others  are  sometimes  observed 
'which  ajpe  neither  a  cause  nor  result,  their  presence  being  a  coinci- 
dence.   But  there  are  two  lesions  which,  though   often  absent, 
Lave  been  observed  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  fatal  cases  that  they 
are  justly  regarded  as  an  occasional  result  when  chorea  is  severe. 
Dr,  Hughes,  of  London,  collected  records  of  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances of  14  cases,  with  the  following  result  as  regards  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis:  Brain,  14  cases:  healthy,  4  cases;  only  con- 
gested, 3  cases ;  poftened  in  part  or  entirely,  6  cases  (some  of  these 
also  congested).     In  some  of  these  cases  those  occasional  results  of 
congestion,  namely,  transudation  of  serum  and  extravasation  of 
blood,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  were  also  observed.    Spinal  cord: 
healthy,  3  cases ;  congested,  2  cases  (one  slightly,  in  the  other  the 
engorged  vessels  were  large  and  numerous) ;  softening  in  medulla 
oblongata,  1  case ;  softening  opposite  fourth  and  fifth  vertebne,  12 
cases.     In  one  there  was  soft,  in  another  firm  adhesion  of  the  spi- 
nal meninges,  and  in  one  it  is  stated  that  the  rachidian  fluid  was 
Opaque.     Of  sixteen  fatal  cases  of  chorea  occurring  in  St.  George's 
-Bospital,  "  congestion  (more  or  less  complete)  of  the  nervous  cen- 
t:rea  (brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  both)  was  met  with  in  six  cases." 
^here  was  softening  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  in  one  case,  and 
the  spinal  cord  in  another.  (Ogle,  Brit,  and  For.  Medico-Chir.  Bev.j 
an.  1868.)     Other  statistics  of  the  anatomical  character  of  fatal 
<3horea  correspond,  in  the  main,  with  those  of  Hughes  and  Ogle. 
TThese  lesions  are  probably  not  present  in  ordinary  cases,  occurring 
only  when  the  choreic  movements  are  so  severe  that  the  patient  is 
deprived  of  needed  repose,  and  the   important  functions  of  the 
economy,  as  the  circulation  and  nutrition,  are  seriously  disturbed. 
The  post-mortem  examination  of  other  parts  besides  the  ceiHjbro- 
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epinal  axis  furnishes  a  negative  result,  if  we  except  such  affections 
as  have  been  ascertained  to  act  as  causes  of  chorea.  What  portion 
of  the  nervous  centre  is  chiefly  involved  in  chorea  is  uncertain. 
Some,  as  Sir  Benj.  C.  Brodie  {London  Lancet^  Dec.  19, 1840),  con- 
sider chorea  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system  generally,  while  others 
have  attributed  it  to  disease  or  disorder  of  a  certain  part,  as  the 
corpus  striatum,  cerebellum,  etc.  Finally,  it  is  stated  that,  in 
late  experiments  on  choreic  dogs,  the  movements  do  not  cease 
when  the  spinal  cord  is  severed  from  the  brain,  nor  also  on  division 
of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  (Legros  et  Onimus,  Bech. 
sur  les  mouvements  choreiformes  du  chien,  Acad,  des  Sci.,  9  Mai, 
1870,  Lyons  Med.  Journ.^  June  5, 1870.)  In  these  cases,  therefore, 
the  part  of  the  axis  which  is  in  fault  would  appear  to  be  solely  the 
spinal  cord. 

Symptoms. — Chorea  is  partial  or  general.  It  is  partial  when  it 
affects  a  few  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  as  those  of  one  arm, 
the  face  or  neck,  or  of  one  eye.  It  is  designated  general,  when  all 
the  limbs,  and  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  trunk,  are 
involved.  Statistics  show  that  partial  chorea  occurs  more  fre- 
quently on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  and  in  general  chorea 
the  movements  on  the  left  side  are  apt  to  predominate.  The  com- 
mencement is  usually  gradual.  Even  when  finally  chorea  becomes 
general,  certain  muscles  only  are  affected  in  the  commencement  in 
ordinary  cases.  The  child  in  whom  this  disease  is  about  to  begin 
is  observed  to  be  fretful  and  impatient  from  slight  causes,  and  the 
irregular  muscular  action  at  first  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood  by  the 
parents,  who  reprimand  him  for  his  supposed  fidgety  habit.  In 
exceptional  instances,  especially  when  the  cause  is  a  sudden  and 
profound  emotion,  the  commencement  is  abrupt,  and  the  disease  is 
severe  and  general  from  the  first. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  muscles  which  are  primarily  affected 
arc  those  of  the  face,  neck,  fingers,  or  hand  on  the  left  side, 
Sydenham  erred,  unless  the  clinical  history  of  chorea  has  changed 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  when  he  stated  as  the  common  fact 
that  a  tottering  gait  is  its  first  manifestation ;  but  now  and  then 
such  a  case  does  occur.  Wherever  the  choreic  movements  first 
appear,  other  muscles  are  soon  involved,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  sometimes  of  a  few  days,  all  the  muscles  that  partici- 
pate are  engaged. 

A  muscle  affected  by  chorea  alternately  contracts  and  relaxes^ 
but  less  forcibly  and  rapidly  than  in  eclampsia,  and  the  movement 
is  partly  controlled  by  volition.    This  produces  an  unsteady  and 
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tremulous  action  of  the  part,  whether  a  limb,  the  neck,  or  face ; 
which  at  once  arrests  attention,  and  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  result  is  similar,  as  regards  the  muscular  action, 
whether  the  patient  wills  a  movement,  or  attempts  to  control  those 
which  chorea  produces. 

If  the  case  is  of  ordinary  severity,  the  movements  continue  with 
but  momentary  intermissions,  except  during  sleep,  when  they 
ordinarily  cease.  In  grave  cases  patients  are  often  deprived  of  the 
proper  amount  of  sleep  in  consequence  of  the  severity  and  per- 
sistence of  the  muscular  action,  and  in  exceptional  'instances, 
especially  when  the  result  is  fatal,  the  movements  continue  in 
sleep,  but  the  sleep  is  not  sound,  and  is  frequently  interrupted.  In 
profound  sleep,  the  muscles  are  probably  always  in  repose. 

The  older  writers  have  left  us  graphic  descriptions  of  those 
diseases  which  have  striking  external  manifestations,  though  often 
with  somewhat  of  exaggeration.    Sydenham  says  of  chorea:  "The 
patient  cannot  keep  it  (his  hand)  a  moment  in  the  same  place; 
"whether  he  lay  it  upon  his  breast,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
do  what  he  may,  it  will  be  jerked  elsewhere  convulsively.     If  any 
Tessel  filled  with  drink  be  put  into  his  hand,  before  it  reaches  his 
mouth,  he  will  exhibit  a  thousand  gesticulations,  like  a  mounte- 
bank.    He  holds  the  cup  out  straight,  as  if  to  move  it  to  his 
mouth,  but  has  his  hand  carried  elsewhere  by  sudden  jerks.     Then 
perhaps  he  contrives  to  bring  it  to  his  mouth,  and  if  so,*  he  will 
drink  the  liquid  off  at  a  gulp,  just  as  if  he  were  trying  to  amuse 
the  spectators  by  his  antics !" 

In  severe  general  chorea  a  similar  description  is  applicable  to  the 

movements  of  the  legs  and  features.     Grimaces  and  distortions  of 

the  features  occur,  while  the  gait  is  halting  and  unsteady,  or  it  is 

'nnpossible  to  walk,  and  the  patient  lies  or  sits.     The  speech  is 

slpw,  thick,  and  indistinct,  in  consequence  of  the  muscles  of  the 

tongue  and  larynx  becoming  engaged,  and  even  mastication  and 

^ieglutition  are  rendered  difficult.     The  imperfect  speech  in  chorea 

^-^  attributed  partly,  however,  to  the  impairment  of  the  mental 

^fSoculties.     Chorea,  except  in  mild  cases,  is  accompanied  by  other 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system.     More  or  less  impair- 

Xiient  of  the  mental  faculties  occurs  in  severe  and  protracted  chorea, 

Exhibiting  itself  in  dulness  or  apathy.   The  countenance  sometimes 

Ipresents  in  aggravated  cases  almost  the  appearance  of  idiocy.    The 

"^nuscles,  instead  of  becoming  hypertrophied,  and  more  powerful  by 

T:heir  frequent  contraction,  grow  softer,  more  flabby,  and  weaker. 

indeed,  a  partial  paralysis  sometimes  results,  so  that  a  degree  of 
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numbness  is  experienced  in  the  aftected  part,  and  the  limb  when 
raised  cannot  be  sustained.  Pain  is  not  a  symptom  of  chorea,  but 
fugitive  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  pains  are  sometimes  experienced. 
Derangement  of  the  digestive  function,  exhibited  by  a  poor  or 
capricious  appetite,  constipation,  etc.,  are  common. 

The  urine  of  choreic  patients  has  been  examined  by  Drs.  Walsh, 
Ford,  Bence  Jones,  Ilandfield  Jones,  RadcliflFe,  and  others,  and  its 
elements  have  been  found  in  most  cases  to  vary  from  their  normal 
quantity.  Dr.  Ilandfield  Jones  read  a  pajier  before  the  Clinical 
Society  of  London,  in  1871  {London  Lancet^  July?  1871),  on  two 
cases  of  chorea  in  which  he  had  made  careful  chemical  analysis  of 
the  urine,  with  the  following  result:  During  the  height  of  the 
disease  the  amount  of  the  urine  was  much  in  excess  of  what  it  was 
when  the  disease  had  ceased ;  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  during 
the  choreic  period  was  enormous ;  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
excreted  when  the  choreic  symptoms  were  at  their  maximum  was 
excessive,  but  the  quantity  was  less  than  the  average  during  con- 
valescence ;  a  moderate  amount  of  uric  acid  during  the  disease,  but 
none  upon  recovery. 

Prognosis;  Course. — Chorea, though  obstinate  and  often  incura- 
ble in  adults,  usually  terminates  favorably  in  children  in  three  or 
four  months.     Bouchut  considers  its  ordinary  duration  at  from 
thirty  to  fifty  days,  which  is  certainly  shorter  than  the  average 
duration   in  this  country,  except  as    the  disease  is  materially 
abridged  by  treatment.     The  same  author  states  that  it  may, con- 
tinue only  twenty-four  hours,  or  some  days,  as  he  has  observed  in 
the  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever.     But  tremulousness  of  the 
muscles  occurring   in  the  state  of  weakness  following  a  grave 
disease,  and  abating  as  the  general  health  is  restored,  I  should  not 
consider  as  properly  choreic,  any  more  than  that  occurring  from. 
over-fatigue.     As  the  choreic  movements  gradually  increase  in  thfe- 
initial  period  till  a  certain  maximum  is  reached,  so  their  decline 
is  gradual.     There  are  temporary  variations  also  throughout  tho 
disease  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  movement,  which  are  aggra- 
vated by  mental   excitement,  bodily  fatigue,  certain  functional 
derangements,  especially  of  digestion,  and  sometimes  from  causes- 
which  are  not  apparent. 

Though,  as  a  rule,  chorea  in  children  ordinarily  terminates 
favorably  under  different,  and  even  injurious,  modes  of  treatment, 
there  are  exceptional  cases.  Romberg  relates  the  history  of  lu 
patient  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  having  had  chores 
since  the  age  of  six  years.    In  chorea  limited  to  a  few  muscles,  oc 
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duce  physiological  effects.  Strychnia,  when  employed  to  the  extent 
of  causing  some  rigidity,  is  more  efficient  as  a  remedy,  hut  smaller 
doses  have  been  found  useful. 

Prof.  Hammond  {Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sy stein  y  page  617)  says : 
"My  main  reliance  is  on  strychnia,  which,  I  think  should  be  given 
in  gradually  increasing  doses,  somewhat  after  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Trousseau.  .  .  .  This  plan  of  treatment  certainly  shortens 
the  duration  of  the  disease  very  materially,  and  causes  great  im- 
provement in  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  the 
effect  is  so  well  marked,  and  is  so  immediate,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  doses  to  the  extent  of  causing  muscular  cramps, 
but  generally  the  full  therapeutical  effect  of  the  drug  is  not 
obtained  till  the  calf  of  the  leg  or  the  nucha  has  slight  tonic 
Bpasm.  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  ill-consequence  follow  this 
mode  of  treatment,  and  the  doses  are  increased  so  gradually  that, 
with  careful  watching,  danger  need  not  be  apprehended."  Dr. 
Hammond  has  treated  thirty-two  children  with  this  agent  without 
a  single  failure. 

But  as  chorea  terminates  favorably  with  smaller  and  safe  doses, 
even  if  the  time  required  is  longer,  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  re- 
commend its  employment  to  the  extent  of  producing  physiological 
effects  for  general  practice.     Bouchut,  speaking  upon  this  point, 
says :  "  But,  with  these  precautions,  strj'chnia  is  extremely  danger- 
ous, for  I  have  seen,  at  the  Ilopital  des  Enfants  Malades,  a  young 
girl  of  thirteen  years  die  in  tetanus,"  produced  by  an  increased 
dose  of  this  drug  (article  on  Chorea).     Dr.  West,  in  his  Lumleian 
Lectures,  also  says :  "I have  seen  one  instance  in  which  its  employ- 
ment, while  it  failed  to  benefit  a  somewhat  severe  case  of  chorea, 
was  followed  by  two  attacks  of  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  which 
nearly  proved  fatal ;  "  and  he  adds,  "  the  twitching  of  the  limbs  of 
itself  prevents  our  becoming  aware  of  the  dose  being  excessive,  and 
a  child's  inability  to  describe  its  sensations  deprives  us  of  another." 
For  such  reasons,  Dr.  West  does  not  favor  the  employment  of  this 
agent.     Still,  any  agent  may  be  given  in  an  overdose,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  prescribe  strychnia  in  a  dose  which  will  be  efficient  and 
yet  safe  for  children  at  the  age  at  which  chorea  ordinarily  occurs. 
I  have  employed  bromide  of  potassium  in  a  few  cases,  but  with  so 
little  benefit  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  continue  its  use  for  this 
disease.     Others  have  not  been  more  successful.     However  effica- 
oious   the  bromide  may  be  in  epilepsy,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
imedy  for  chorea. 
Cimicifuga,  first  employed  by  Jesse  Young  of  this  country,  is 
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plain  and  unirritating.  The  various  functions  should  be  preserved 
so  far  as  possible  in  their  normal  state.  In  exceptional  instancefl, 
when  the  choreic  movements  are  violent,  the  patient  should  lie  in 
bed,  and  the  muscular  action,  if  so  constant  and  excessive  as  to 
deprive  him  of  the  requisite  sleep,  should  be  restrained  by  light 
and  well-padded  splints. 

MedicinaL — Sometimes  among  the  co-operating  causes  is  one  of 
a  local  nature,  which  is  susceptible  of  removal,  as  a  carious  and 
painful  tooth,  intestinal  worms,  etc.,  and  measures  calculated  to 
effect  this  are  obviously  required.  Allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  a  case  in  which  the  employment  of  the  oleum  filicis  maris,  and 
expulsion  of  a  tapeworm,  effected  a  speedy  cure. 

The  remedy  which  has  been  most  employed  in  chorea,  and  which 
in  consequence  of  the  ansBmia  is  plainly  indicated  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  is  iron.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  employ- 
ment of  other  remedies  which  have  a  more  specific  effect.  Nearly 
all  the  ferruginous  preparations  have  been  prescribed  in  different 
cases  with  benefit.  Radcliffe,  who  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  first 
authorities  in  nervous  diseases,  gives  the  preference  to  the  iodide 
of  iron,  believing  that  iodine,  as  well  as  iron,  exerts  a  curative 
•  influence.  I  have  of  late  inclined  to  the  use  of  the  ammonio- 
citrate,  as  it  is  easy  of  administration  in  simple  syrup,  and  is  well 
tolerated. 

Arsenic,  highly  extolled  by  Romberg  and  others,  is  a  remedy  of 
undoubted  value.  It  is  conveniently  given  in  Fowler's  solution. 
It  should  be  administered  in  doses  of  three  to  five  drops  three  times 
daily,  after  the  meals,  as  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  or  other 
affections.  Radcliffe  has  administered  by  subcutaneous  injection 
Fowler's  solution,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  in  a 
few  cases  of  obstinate  local  chorea,  with  a  satisfactory  result.  An 
adult  with  choreic  movements  in  one  side  of  the  neck  of  nine 
years'  duration  was  nearly  cured  by  fourteen  injections,  employed 
at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  the  quantity  employed  being  increased 
gradually  from  three  to  fourteen  minims  of  the  solution.  Another 
remedy  of  undoubted  value  is  strychnia.  Trousseau,  who  prescribed 
it  in  most  cases,  and  highly  extolled  it,  employed  the  following 
formula : — 

B.  StrychnifP  sulphat.  gr.  j. 
Syr.  simplic.  §ijss.     Misce. 

A  child  of  the  ordinary  age,  say  ten  yeai's,  takes  at  first  a  tea- 
spoonful  twice  or  three  times  daily,  at  uniform  intervals,  and  the 
dose  is  gradually  and  cautiously  increased  until  it  begins  to  pro- 
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duce  physiological  effects.  Strychnia,  when  employed  to  the  extent 
of  causing  some  rigidity,  is  more  efficient  as  a  remedy,  but  smaller 
doses  have  been  found  useful. 

Prof.  Hammond  {Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sy stein y  page  617)  says: 
"My  main  reliance  is  on  strychnia,  which,  I  think  should  be  given 
in  gradually  increasing  doses,  somewhat  after  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Trousseau.  .  .  .  This  plan  of  treatment  certainly  shortens 
the  duration  of  the  disease  very  materially,  and  causes  great  im- 
provement in  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  the 
effect  is  so  well  marked,  and  is  so  immediate,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  doses  to  the  extent  of  causing  muscular  cramps, 
but  generally  the  full  therapeutical  effect  of  the  drug  is  not 
obtained  till  the  calf  of  the  leg  or  the  nucha  has  slight  tonic 
spasm.  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  ill-consequence  follow  this 
mode  of  treatment,  and  the  doses  are  increased  so  gradually  that, 
with  careful  watching,  danger  need  not  be  apprehended."  Dr. 
Hammond  has  treated  thirty -two  children  with  this  agent  without 
a  single  failure. 

But  as  chorea  terminates  favorably  with  smaller  and  safe  doses, 
even  if  the  time  required  is  longer,  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  re- 
commend its  employment  to  the  extent  of  producing  physiological 
effects  for  general  practice.     Bouchut,  speaking  upon  this  point, 
Bays :  "  But,  with  these  precautions,  strychnia  is  extremely  danger- 
ous, for  I  have  seen,  at  the  Hopital  des  Enfants  Malades,  a  young 
girl  of  thirteen  years  die  in  tetanus,"  produced  by  an  increased 
dose  of  this  drug  (article  on  Chorea).    Dr.  West,  in  his  Lumleian 
Lectures, also  says:  "I have  seen  one  instance  in  which  its  employ- 
ment, while  it  failed  to  benefit  a  somewhat  severe  case  of  chorea, 
was  followed  by  two  attacks  of  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  which 
nearly  proved  fatal ;  "  and  he  adds,  "  the  twitching  of  the  limbs  of 
itself  prevents  our  becoming  aware  of  the  dose  being  excessive,  and 
a  child's  inability  to  describe  its  sensations  deprives  us  of  another." 
For  such  reasons.  Dr.  West  does  not  favor  the  employment  of  this 
agent.     Still,  any  agent  may  be  given  in  an  overdose,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  prescribe  strychnia  in  a  dose  which  will  be  efficient  and 
yet  safe  for  children  at  the  age  at  which  chorea  ordinarily  occurs. 
I  have  employed  bromide  of  potassium  in  a  few  cases,  but  with  so 
little  benefit  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  continue  its  use  for  this 
disease.     Others  have  not  been  more  successful.     However  effica- 
cy ious  the  bromide  may  be  in  epilepsy,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
jmedy  for  chorea. 
Cimicifuga,  first  employed  by  Jesse  Young  of  this  country,  is 
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highly  esteemed  by  Philadelphia  physicians  in  the  treatment  of 
chorea.  I  have  employed  the  fluid  extract  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm, 
increased  to  one  drachm,  for  a  child  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age, 
and  though  it  benefits  some  cases,  it  has  no  appreciable  effect 
either  in  moderating  the  movements  or  abridging  the  duration  of 
others. 

Ether,  assafoetida,  valerian,  musk,  the  oxide  and  sulphide  of 
zinc,  turpentine,  tartar  emetic,  opium,  and  numerous  other  reme- 
dies, have  been  recommended,  and  some  of  them  have  seemed  use- 
ful in  certain  cases.  In  this  city  sulphate  of  zinc  has  been  frequently 
employed  as  a  remedy  for  chorea,  and  in  gradually  increasing  doses 
till  more  than  twenty  grains  were  administered  three  times  daily, 
but  it  has  not  appeared,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  to 
exert  any  marked  influence  either  on  the  severity  or  duration  of 
the  choreic  movements.  Justice,  however,  requires  us  to  state 
that  Dr.  West,  who  has  written  most  recently  on  the  nervous  dis- 
orders of  children,  thinks  that  it  has  been  beneficial  in  certain 
cases  in  which  he  has  employed  it,  and  regards  it  on  the  whole  as 
the  best  remedy. 

Radcliffe,  who  has  had  ample  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
nervous  aftections,  writes :  "  In  an  ordinary  case  of  chorea  the 
plan  of  treatment  which  I  have  now  adopted  as  a  rule  for  some 
time  is  to  give  cod-liver  oil,  in  conjunction  with  hypophosphite  of 
soda,  making  the  draught  containing  the  latter  salt  the  vehicle  for 
the  administration  of  the  cod-liver  oil."  Sometimes  camphor  or 
the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  added.  Of  more  than  thirty 
cases  treated  in  this  way,  the  average  duration  was  under  three 
weeks.  Radcliffe  began  to  prescribe  these  remedies  on  theoretical 
grounds,  believing  that  phosphorus  and  cod-liver  oil  were  re- 
quired to  restore  "  nerve  tone,"  and  the  result  of  this  treatment 
has  certainly  been  such  as  to  commend  it  to  the  profession.  To 
children  he  gives  from  five  to  eight  grains  of  the  hypophosphite  of 
soda  three  times  daily. 

In  those  severe  cases  in  which  -the  choreic  movements  prevent 
the  proper  amount  of  sleep,  a  moderate  dose  of  hydrate  of  chloral 
may  occasionally  be  advantageously  administered. 

Electricity  has  been  many  times  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
chorea,  and  though  some,  chiefly  electricians,  believe  that  it  has  a 
curative  effect,  others,  and  the  majority,  fail  to  see  any  material 
benefit  from  its  use. 

Cold  general  baths,  the  shower-bath,  frictions  along  the  spine, 
etc.,  have  been  employed ;  but  the  local  treatment,  which  has  so 
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far  been  most  successful,  and  which  promises  to  supersede  all  others, 
consists  in  the  application  of  ether  spray  over  the  spine.  About 
two  ounces  of  ether  are  employed  at  each  sitting,  the  spray  being 
applied  from  an  atomizer  up  and  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
spine  if  the  chorea  is  general.  The  operation,  which  occupies 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  should  be  repeated  daily  or  every 
second  day.  Although  this  mode  of  treatment  is  quite  recent,  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  have  already  been  reported,  in  which 
the  spray  has  apparently  had  a  very  decided  eftect  in  controlling 
the  disease. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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Paralysis  m  young  children,  especially  infants,  is  in  most 
instances  due  to  causes  which  seldom  produce  it  in  adults.  The 
principal  cause  of  it  in  the  adult,  namely,  cerebral  apoplexy,  is 
indeed  rare  in  children.  Paralysis  in  children  has  the  following 
recognized  causes:  Ist.  A  change  in  the  blood,  not  fully  under- 
stood, induced  by  certain  grave  diseases,  as  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  2d.  Reflex  influence.  The  func- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  system  is  in  some  way  disturbed,  and 
paralysis  occurs  in  certain  muscles,  may  be  at  a  distance  from  the 
cause,  and  it  disappears  when  that  cause  is  removed,  unless  it  has 
continued  too  long.  The  only  rational  explanation  is  found  in  the 
het  of  a  continuous  connection  between  the  local  causes  and  the 
paralyzed  muscles  through  the  afterent  and  efferent  nerves,  and 
the  nervous  centres.  3d.  An  anatomical  alteration  in  the  muscular 
fibres,  the  nerves  and  nervous  centres  remaining  unaffected.  This 
has  been  designated  myogenic  paralysis.  This  form  of  paralysis  is 
probably  often  of  a  rheumatic  nature.  We  see  a  similar  disease  in 
that  form  of  facial  paralysis  of  the  adult  which  results  from  long 
exposure  of  the  face  to  a  cold  wind.  4th.  A  cause  seated  in  the 
nervous  system,  either  congestion,  hemorrhage,  softening,  or  com- 
pression, whether  from  inflammatory  products  or  other  cause. 

Paralysis  occurring  as  a  symptom,  or  sequel  of  some  obvious 
local  or  general  disease,  as  diphtheria,  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres, 
etc.,  and  which  may  occur  at  any  age,  need  not  detain  us.  It  is 
described  in  connection  with  the  primary  diseases  on  which  it 
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depends.  But  there  is  a  form  of  paralysis  which  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  we  must  consider  an  idiopathic  disease,  and 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  first  years  of  life,  or  is  so  rare  at  other 
periods  that  it  is  proper  to  regard  it  as  strictly  a  disease  of  infancy 
ajid  early  childhood.  It  occurs  between  the  ages  of  six  months 
and  three  years. 

Symptoms. — The  previous  health  of  the  patient  is  usually  goo<l. 
The  paralysis  docs  not  always  commence  in  the  same  manner.  In 
some  it  begins  abruptly,  after  sound  sleep.  The  child  goes  to  bed 
well,  sleeps  through  the  night,  and  awakens  in  the  morning 
paralyzed.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  in  one  instance  after  sleep 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  these  cases  there  has  sometimes  been 
an  exposure,  before  the  sleep,  to  wind  or  rain,  or  from  sitting  upon 
a  cold  stone.  In  other  and  the  majority  of  cases  the  paralysis  is 
preceded  by  a  very  decided  febrile  movement,  which  comes  on 
suddenly,  without  appreciable  cause,  and  after  a  few  days  the 
power  of  motion  is  found  to  be  lost  in  one  or  more  of  the  limbs. 
There  is  no  symptom  during  the  febrile  movement  to  indicate  any 
affection  of  the  brain:  consciousness  is  retained,  and  there  is  no 
more  headache  or  apparent  liability  to  convulsions  than  occurs  in 
other  pathological  states  accompanied  by  an  equal  amount  of  fever. 
In  whatever  way  the  paralysis  begins,  it  is  at  its  maximum  in  the 
commencement.  Occurring  as  by  a  stroke,  the  full  extent  of  the 
paralytic  state  is  exhibited  at  once,  and  so  far  as  there  is  any  sub- 
sequent change,  it  is  an  improvement,  as  regards  the  number  of 
muscles  affected,  and  the  degree  of  the  paralysis.  Most  frequently 
the  paralysis  affects  one  or  both  lower  extremities.  Occasionally 
one  of  the  upper  extremities  is  also  paralyzed  in  addition  to  the 
lower,  but  paralysis  of  an  upper  extremity  is  less  in  degree,  and 
disappears  sooner,  than  that  of  the  lower.  The  bladder  and  lower 
bowels  remain  unaffected,  since  only  the  muscles  of  volition  are 
involved.  Sensation  is  unimpaired  in  the  affected  limbs,  and  in 
the  commencement  there  is  even  in  some  cases  a  state  of  hypenes- 
thesia  (West).  The  febrile  movement,  which  precedes  and  accom- 
panies the  paralysis  in  certain  cases,  gradually  abates,  and  in  a  few 
days  nothing  abnormal  remains  except  the  loss  of  power  in  the 
affected  muscles.  These  muscles  are  in  a  flaccid  and  relaxed  state, 
so  that  the  limb  falls  by  its  weight  when  unsupported,  and  they  are 
usually  fi'ee  from  pain.  The  number  of  muscles  paralyzed  varies 
greatly  in  different  cases.  Only  one  muscle  or  a  single  group  of 
muscles  may  be  affected,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  both  the  extensor 
and  flexor  muscles  of  two  or  more  limbs.     In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
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Adams,  the  following  table  exhibits  the  groups  of  muscles  and 
single  muscles  most  frequently  involved,  and  in  the  order  stated. 

Groups. 

1.  Extensors  of  toes,  and  flexors  of  the  foot. 

2.  Extensors  and  supinators  of  the  hand. 

3.  Extensors  of  leg,  and  with  them  usually  the  first  group. 

Single  Muscles. 

1.  Extensor  longus  digit orum  of  toes. 

2.  Tibialis  anticus. 

3.  Deltoid. 

4.  Sterno-mastoid. 

Prognosis — ^Progress. — The  paralysis  in  nearly  all  cases  soon 
begins  to  abate^    The  power  of  motion  returns  little  by  little,  and 
whatever  improvement  occurs  is  permanent.     There  is  no  retro- 
gression in  the  convalescence.      The  sooner  improvement  com- 
mences, the  more  favorable  is  the  prognosis.     In  the  most  favorable 
cases  there  is  complete  restoration  in  from  three  to  four  weeks. 
In  other  patients,  while  certain  of  the  muscles  regain  the  power 
of  motion,  other  muscles,  oftener  those  of  the  lower  extremity 
than  upper,  do  not  recover  their  function,  and,  unless  proper  reme- 
dial measures  are  employed,  and  even  with  them  in  certain  instances, 
atrophy  soon  commences.    The  temperature  of  the  paralyzed  limb 
falls  three,  five,  or  even  eight  degrees,  and  the  amount  of  blood 
which  circulates  in  it  is  diminished  so  that  the  pulse  of  the  limb  is 
feebler  and  its  vessels  smaller  than  in  health.     With  the  atrophy 
the  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibres  by  the   electric  current 
diminishes,  and  in  unfavorable  cases  after  a  time  powerful  induced 
and  even  primary  currents  have  no  appreciable  effect.     The  nutri- 
tion of  a  paralyzed  limb  is  always  imperfect,  and  if  the  paralysis 
Occur  in  a  child,  its  growth  is  retarded.    Therefore  in  cases  of  pro- 
tracted or  permanent  infantile  paralysis  of  one  limb  a  disproportion 
Occurs  both  in  diameter  and  length  between  it  and  that  on  the 
Opposite  side.     If  the  paralysis  continue,  the  ligaments  of  the 
;(>aralyzed  limb  become  relaxed  and  lengthened.      West  mentions 
^,  case  of  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  in  which  the  humero-scapular 
ligaments  were  so  extended  that  the  humerus  dropped  from  the 
glenoid  cavity,  so  as  to  increase  the  length  of  the  limb  three- 
f  ourtlis  of  an  inch.    In  the  paralysis  of  certain  muscles  of  the 
lower  extremity,  and  continuance   of  the  contractile  power  in 
28 
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others,  we  have  the  conditioDS  which  give  rise  to  club-feet,  and 
accordingly  this  deformity  is  the  common  result  of  the  paralysis 
when  it  is  not  cured. 

Etiology. — Opportunity  for  post-mortem  examinations  seldom 
occurs,  and  what  the  exact  pathological  state  is  which  causes  the 
paralysis  has  not  been  fully  ascertained.  As  most  of  the  cases 
occur  during  the  time  of  first  dentition,  it  was  long  believed  that 
this  physiological  process  was  the  chief  cause,  and  hence  the  term 
dental  paralysis  by  which  this  disease  was  designated.  It  is  now, 
however,  generally  admitted  that  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  is  not 
a  direct  cause,  and  can  only  operate  as  a  cause  by  increasing  the 
susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system.  The  brain  and  cerebral 
meninges  may  also  be  excluded  as  sustaining  any  causative  rela- 
tion to  the  paralysis.  There  is  no  symptom  indicating  that  they 
are  involved.  The  mind  remains  clear,  and  convulsions  are  no 
more  frequent  than  in  any  other  disease  attended  by  an  equal 
degree  of  febrile  reaction. 

Most  of  the  highest  authorities  as  regards  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  attribute  infantile  paralysis  to  disease  of  the  spine.  If  we 
accept  this  theory,  certainly  the  cause  of  infantile  paralysis  must 
in  many  instances  be  one  of  the  mildest  of  the  pathological  states 
of  the  nervous  centres,  since  there  are  so  many  cases  of  speedy 
recovery.  Spinal  congestion  is  held  by  Radclifte  and  others  to  be 
this  pathological  state.  Still  there  are  certain  differences  in  the 
symptoms  of  spinal  congestion  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  and  those 
present  in  many  cases  of  infantile  paralysis.  (SeeA^^  Thomases  Sosp. 
Rep.,  1870,  Barwell.) 

Another  theory  regards  infantile  paralysis  as  entirely  a  peripheral 
disease,  resembling  in  many  instances,  both  as  regards  origin  and 
nature,  facial  paralysis  as  it  occurs  in  adults  from  protracted  ex- 
posure to  cold.  This  theory  is  thus  advocated  and  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Ban^^ell:  "I  do  not  see  how  at  all  we  can  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  paralysis  is  purely  peripheral ;  a  malady  affecting  the 
ultimate  fibrillse  of  distribution  of  the  nerves  among  the  muscular 
elements."  ....  "Its  essence  lies  probably  in  some  subtile  de- 
rangement in  relationship  between  the  ultimate  muscular  and 
terminal  nerve-fibres,  perhaps  from  some  inflammatory,  perhaps 
from  some  chemical  or  nutrient  charge."  (Ibid.)  This  theory  may 
not  be  broad  enough  to  cover  those  cases  in  which  the  paralysis  is 
extensive,  as  when  both  lower  and  upper  extremities  are  involved, 
but  the  facts  observed  in  certain  cases  do  harmonize  better  with 
this  theory  than  with  that  of  a  central  origin,  and  I  would  ask 
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whether  in  some  instances,  at  least,  the  supposed  hypersesthesia 
which  attends  certain  cases  may  not  be  a  tenderness  due  to  the 
anatomical  change  affecting  the  terminal  nerve-fibres  alluded  to 
by  Barwell.     The  following  is  an  example  of  the  class  of  cases 
which  the  symptoms  indicate  have  a  i)eripheral  rather  than  central 
origin.     A.  K.,  German,  female,  aged  three  years  four  months, 
fleshy;  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  on  the  ground  near  the 
house  and  on  the  door-sill.     On  July  2d,  1871,  she  had  a  sound 
sleep  in  the  afternoon,  having  been  entirely  well  previously,  and 
awoke  trembling  and  with  a  high  fever  at  3J  P.M.    At  8  P.M.,  the 
febrile  excitement  continuing,  general  clonic  convulsions  occurred, 
lasting  about  ten  minutes.     At  this  time  I  was  called  to  see  her, 
and  found  the  face  flushed,  surface  hot,  and  pulse  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty.      Consciousness  returned  after  the  convulsion. 
The   intelligence  was  good,  tongue  moist   and  slightly  furred, 
bowels  rather  constipated,  and  the  urine  was  freely  passed.     The 
febrile  excitement  continued  two  days,  when  it  gradually  and  en- 
tirely abated,  but  before  it  ceased  paralysis  of  the  left  lower  ex- 
tremity was  observed.     No  weight  at  first  could   be  sustained 
upon  this  limb,  and  it  hung  powerless  when  we  endeavored  to 
make  her  walk.    The  attempt  caused  her  to  cry,  as  if  in  pain,  and 
pressing  upon  the  thigh,  or  moving  it,  had  the  same  effect.     The 
thigh  of  this  limb  did  appear  slightly  swollen  on  inspection,  but 
measurement  did  not  indicate  any  notable  enlargement.     The  dif- 
ference in  circumference  was  certainly  not  more  than  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  of  an  inch.     There  was  no  appreciable  increase  of  heat 
in  the  thigh  over  the  general  temperature  of  the  body.    Sensibility 
remained  in  every  part  of  the  limb,  and  the  loss  of  power  was  not 
complete,  for  on  the  first  day,  as  soon  as  the  paralysis  was  ob- 
served, slight  and  imperfect  movements  could  be  produced  by  pinch- 
ing the  limb.    In  three  weeks  the  use  of  the  limb  was  fully  restored, 
by  mildly  stimulating  liniments,  and  simple  medicines  to  regulate 
the  bowels.    It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  in  the  future,  when 
the  true  pathology  of  this  disease  is  revealed,  we  shall  find  that 
there  are  two  forms  of  it,  one  having  a  centric  origin,  and  the 
other  an  eccentric,  cases  like  that  described  above  being  examples 
of  the  latter. 

Anatomical  Characters. — All  muscular  fibres  which  are  in  a 
state  of  disuse,  begin  in  a  few  weeks  to  atrophy,  and  undergo 
£atty  degeneration.  The  transverse  strise  in  the  primitive  muscu- 
fasciculus  gradually  disappear  and  are  replaced  by  granules  of 

t,  and  later  still  by  small  oil  globules.     If  we  examine  with  the 
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microscope  the  fibres  from  a  muscle  which  has  been  a  considerable 
time  paralyzed,  but  which  has  still  some  electric  contractility,  we 
will  find  in  places  the  strise  remaining,  but  numerous  opaque 
granules  of  a  fatty  nature  within  the  sarcolemma  wherever  the 
striae  are  absent,  and  in  other  places,  where  the  degeneration  is  most 
advanced,  oil  globules  occur,  always  small.  If  the  paralysis  is 
more  profound,  the  striae  have  all  disappeared.  At  a  later  stage, 
usually  after  some  years  in  cases  of  complete  and  incurable  paraly- 
sis, the  fatty  matter  may  be  to  a  considerable  extent  absorbed,  and 
the  fibrous  network  of  the  muscle  which  remains  presents  a  ten- 
donous  appearance.  There  is  a  great  diiierence,  however,  in  differ- 
ent cases,  as  regards  the  rapidity  with  which  these  changes  occur. 
Hammond  states  that  he  found  the  striae  remaining  in  two  cases 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  four  years  of  decided  paralysis.  The 
nerves  of  the  paralyzed  part  also  undergo  atrophy. 

Little  can  be  said  that  is  positive  and  satisfactory  in  reference 
to  those  anatomical  changes,  whether  peripheral  or  centric,  which 
are  believed  to  cause  the  paralysis.  As  to  the  peripheral  cause, 
nothing  is  known  beyond  conjecture.  As  to  the  spinal  cause, 
several  autopsies  have  been  made  of  those,  dying  of  various  ages, 
who  were  paralyzed  from  infancy  or  childhood,  but  there  has  been 
no  uniformity  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its 
meninges,  and  an  examination  of  the  records  of  these  cases  con- 
vinces me  that  most  of  them  were  examples  of  spinal  disease, 
which  may  occur  at  any  age,  and  not  of  the  true  infantile  paralysis. 
Certain  diseases  of  the  spine  in  the  child  will  give  rise  to  paralysis 
as  they  do  in  the  adult,  but  we  should  not  regard  a  case  as  one  of 
infantile  paralysis  unless  it  has  the  clinical  history  of  that  disease. 
Thus,  writers  have  included  in  their  description  of  the  lesions  of 
infantile  paralysis  a  case  reported  by  Berend,  in  which  the  cele- 
brated Recklinghausen  found  tubercles  in  the  spine.  Another 
case,  reported  by  Hut  in,  presented  atrophy  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
spinal  cord,  but  the  paralysis,  unlike  that  which  we  are  describing, 
began  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  The  following  are  the  chief 
lesions  which  have  been  found  in  reported  cases :  sclerosis  of  spinal 
cord  (increase  of  its  connective  tissue,  and  more  or  less  atrophy  of 
the  nervous  substance  by  compression)  (Laborde  and  others),  cica- 
trix and  clot  (Hammond),  spinal  arachnitis,  with  thickening  of 
meninges  (Jaccoud),  atrophy  of  anterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves 
(Longet),  atrophy  of  lower  part  of  spinal  cord  (Hutin),  tubercles 
(Berend).  Finally,  Fleiss,  Adams,  and  Rilliet  and  Barthez  ex- 
amined cases  and  found  no  lesions  of  the  spine  or  spinal  meninges. 
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It  ia  obvious  that  tlio  discover}'  of  such  varied  lesions  in  the  spi- 
nal cords  of  those  who  have  been  paralytic  from  childhood  aids  but 
little  iu  elucidating  the  pathology  of  infantile  paralysis.  These 
observers  have  seen  the  lesions  in  spinal,  whether  they  have  or 
not  in  caeca  of  true  infantile  paralysis,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
tubercles  excepted,  these  lesions  have  been  such  as  would  be  likely 
to  result  from  intense  and  continued  congestion  of  the  cord. 
Intense  congestion  may  cause  apoplexy,  and  congestion  long  con- 
tinued often  causes  a  subacute  and  chronic  inflammation,  among 
the  results  of  which,  in  case  of  the  spine,  would  probably  be 
sclerosis  and  atrophy  with  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  meuinges. 
Or  may  not  the  atrophy  be  a  result  of  the  paralysis  jiist  as  atrophy 
of  the  nerves  occurs?  But  in  order  to  determine  the  exact  relation 
which  the  state  of  the  spine  sustains  to  infantile  paralysis,  accu- 
rate and  minute  examination  of  the  spinal  cord  is  required  in  those 
who  have  died  of  intercurrent  diseases  at  an  early  period  of  the 
paralysis.  The  researches  of  J.  Lockhart  Clarke  have  demonstrated 
that  the  microscope  may  aid  greatly  in  elucidating  the  cause  and 
nature  of  obscure  diaeaaes  of  the  nervous  system.  It  has  already, 
in  his  bauds,  revealed  structural  changes  of  the  cerebro-epinal  axis 
in  certain  affections,  which  without  its  aid  would  be  considered 
neuroses.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  will  yet  contribute  much 
to  a  better  underetanding  of  this  disease. 

DiAONOsis. — This  is  easy  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  the  physi- 
cian is  directed  to  the  state  of  the  limbs.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  the  mother  or  nuree  first  observes  the  paralysis,  and  calls  the 
attention  of  the  physician  to  it.  A  knowledge  and  recollection  of 
the  facts  in  relation  to  infantile  paralysis  should  lead  the  physician 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  limbs  in  all  cases  of  great  febrile 
excitement  in  young  children,  occurring  without  apparent  cause, 

Prognosis. — It  may  be  confidently  predicted,  if  the  child  is  seen 
early,  and  correctly  treated,  that  the  paralysis  will  diminish,  if  it 
cannot  be  entirely  cured.  If  the  paralyaia  has  continued  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  there  is  no  electric  contractility  of  the  muscles, 
there  is  poor  prospect  of  any  improvement.  The  induced  current 
will  fail,  sometimes,  to  cause  muscular  contraction,  when  the 
direct  eurront  may  produce  it;  but  if  there  is  no  response  to  the 
direct  current,  there  is  no  therapeutic  agent  which  can  restore  the 
Qse  of  the  limb. 

'"•1  cases  seen  soon  after  the  paralysis  commences,  and  before  the 
''  atrophy,  the  prognosis  is  most  favorable,  when  there  is 
'  voluntary  motion,  and  improvement  commences  early. 
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In  most  instances,  even  when  the  paralysis  has  been  mild,  and 
of  comparatively  short  duration,  the  limb,  although  its  motion  is 
fully  restored,  is  for  a  long  time  weaker  than  the  limb  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Treatment. — A  physician  called  at  the  commencement  of  the 
paralysis  should  endeavor  to  remove  every  cause  which  might 
increase  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  proper  to 
scarify  the  gums,  if  much  swollen  and  tender  from  dentition,  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  regular,  worms,  if  present,  expelled  by 
appropriate  medicines,  and  the  diet  be  plain  and  unirritating. 
As  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  is  in  the  commencement  still  opera- 
tive, measures  arc  appropriate  which  are  calculated  to  remove  it. 

Local  treatment  is  very  important  at  all  periods  of  the  paralysis. 
In  the  first  days  a  tepid  hip-bath  employed  daily,  with  brisk  fric- 
tion of  the  surface,  has  a  salutary  effect.  Stimulating  embrocations 
along  the  spine,  and  upon  the  paralyzed  limb,  are  appropriate  also 
at  an  early  date.  Possibly,  if  there  is  a  strong  probability  of 
spinal  congestion,  cold  applied  along  the  spine,  by  ether  spray  or 
otherwise,  might  be  useful,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
employed  in  this  disease.  If  the  paralysis  appear  to  have  a  central 
origin,  ergot,  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium,  which  may  be 
administered  variously  combined,  or  singly,  are  the  appropriate 
remedies  for  the  first  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  Administered  every 
three  or  four  hours  in  proper  dose,  they  are  the  most  effectual  of 
all  internal  remedies  for  diminishing  spinal  congestion,  and  pre- 
venting effusion,  and  permanent  structural  change  in  the  cord. 

If  the  paralysis  continue,  or  is  not  progressively  diminishing, 
we  should  not  delay  morfe  than  two  weeks  from  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  before  employing  appropriate  measures  to  restore 
the  use  of  the  limbs,  and  prevent  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  The 
expectant  plan  of  treatment  which  is  proper  in  many  diseases  of 
children  is  unsuited  to  this.  Muscular  atrophy  may  commence  in 
three  weeks,  and  the  further  it  has  advanced,  the  more  diflicult 
and  tedious  will  be  the  cure.  Therefore,  by  the  close  of  the  second 
week  if  the  paralysis  continue,  or  is  not  rapidly  disappearing,  iron 
as  a  tonic  with  strychnia  should  be  prescribed.  There  is  probably 
no  better  formula  for  the  exhibition  of  these  agents  than  the  fol- 
lowing from  Prof.  Hammond: — 

5.  Strycb.  sulpbat.  gr.  j  ; 
Fern  pyrophosphat.  388 ; 
Acidi  phosphorici  dilut.  §88; 
Syr.  zingib.  Siij^^-    Misce. 
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One-third  of  a  teaspoonful,  or  one-ninetieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia, 
is  sufficient  for  a  child  of  two  years,  administered  three  times 
daily.  Hillier,  Barwell,  and  others  have  employed  subcutaneous 
injections  of  strychnia,  with,  it  is  stated,  a  good  result.  While  in 
the  first  and  second  weeks  the  child  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
quiet,  he  should  now  be  encouraged  to  use  his  limbs.  Frequent 
muscular  contraction  must,  if  possible,  be  produced,  and  the 
voluntary  movements,  when  not  totally  lost,  aid  greatly  in  pro- 
moting the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  and  restoring  their  function. 
Immersing  the  limb  for  half  an  hour  in  water  at  a  temj^erature 
of  110  or  115  degrees,  rubbing  the  limb  with  a  coarse  towel,  and 
kneading  the  muscles,  aid  also  in  restoring  nutrition  and  tone  to 
them.  . 

But,  fortunately,  we  have  an  invaluable  agent  in  the  subtle 
electrical  fluid,  which  can  be  made  to  penetrate  the  muscles  and 
cause  their  contraction  when  every  other  measure  has  failed.  The 
induced  current  should  be  employed  upon  the  limb  every  day,  or 
second  day,  if  it  cause  the  muscles  to  act,  but  if  the  loss  of  power 
is  of  long  standing,  or  complete,  so  that  the  induced  current  is  not 
sufficiently  powerful,  the  direct  current  should  be  used  instead.  It 
is  not  regarded  as  important  which  way  the  current  passes,  pro- 
vided the  muscles  contract. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  a  cure  cannot  be  effected  until  the 

lapse  of  several  months,  so  that  the  patience  of  the  physician  and 

friends  may  be  put  to  the  test ;  but  if  muscular  atrophy  can  be 

prevented,  and  the  limb  kept  at  near  the  normal  temperature,  this 

mode  of  treatment  will  ordinarily  in  the  end  be  successful.     The 

primary  affection  which  caused  the  paralysis  will,  with  some 

exceptions,  abate  of  itself,  so  that  the  state  of  the  muscles  and  their 

nervous  supply  demand  the  whole  attention.     Observations  show 

that  by  treatment  perseveringly  employed,  fatty  degeneration  of 

the  muscular  fibres  can  not  only  be  arrested,  but  the  fat  which  has 

already  been  deposited  within  the  sarcolemma  may  be  absorbed, 

and  the  muscular  striae  restored.    In  those  cases  in  which  it  has 

l>een  necessary  to  employ  the  direct  current,  the  induced  should  be 

employed,  whenever  by  the  improvement  of  the  case  it  is  found 

sufficiently  powerful. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


FACIAL  PARALYSIS. 


Causes. — ^Facial  paralysis,  in  the  new-born,  commonly  occurs 
from  pressure  of  the  blade  of  the  forceps  upon  the  portio  dura,  at 
a  point  external  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  may  also  occur  in 
children  of  any  age,  as  it  is  known  to  in  the  adult,  from  exposure 
of  the  face  to  a  cold  wind.  The  pressure  of  a  tumor  upon  some 
part  of  the  portio  dura,  or  even  of  the  fist  of  the  child  placed  under 
the  face  during  sleep,  may  cause  it.  It  may  also  result  from  disease 
of  the  temporal  bone,  producing  pressure  on  the  nerve,  as  caries, 
periostitis,  suppuration,  or  hemorrhage  into  the  aquteductus 
Fallopii,  and  also  from  intra-cranial  disease  affecting  the  pons 
Varolii  or  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Symptoms. — The  portio  dura,  which  is  a  nerve  of  motion,  supplies 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  therefore  its  loss  of  function  is  at  once 
manifest  in  distortion  of  the  features.  The  eye  of  the  affected  side 
remains  open  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, the  upper  lid  being  raised  by  the  levator  muscle,  which  is 
not  paralyzed,  as  its  nerve  is  derived  from  the  third  pair.  From 
the  inability  to  wink,  the  eye  becomes  irritated  by  dust  and  con- 
stant exposure,  and,  in  children  old  enough  to  have  an  abundant 
lachrymal  secretion,  the  tears  are  apt  to  flow  over  the  cheek.  On 
account  of  the  paralyzed  and  relaxed  state  of  the  facial  muscles 
the  mouth  is  drawn  towards  the  healthy  side,  while  the  affected 
side  presents  a  swollen  appearance.  Movement  of  the  eyebrow 
and  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  scalp  on  the  paralyzed  side  is 
also  impossible,  since  the  occipito-frontalis  and  corrugator  supercilii 
are  supplied  by  the  portio  dura.  If  the  cause  of  the  disease  is 
located  above  the  origin  of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  flow  of  saliva, 
and  consequently  the  taste,  on  the  affected  side  are  impaired.  If  the 
injury  is  posterior  to  the  gangliform  enlargement,  those  symptoms 
are  superadded  which  are  due  to  paralysis  of  the  i)etrosal  nerves. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  on  the  cause.  If  the  cause  is  peri- 
pheral, as  from  the  pressure  of  the  forceps  or  from  cold,  the  prog- 
nosis is  favorable.    In  cases  of  deep-seated  lesion,  unless  syphilitic, 
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the  prognosis  ia  nsuftlly  unfavorable.    A  syphilitic  lesion  can  often 
be  removed  by  appropriate  remedies  and  the  paralysis  cured. 

Treatment. — In  the  paralysis  of  the  new-born,  from  pressure  of 
the  forceps,  all  that  ia  required  is  occasional  rubbing  or  gentle 
kneading  over  the  afl'ected  muscles.  In  those  who  are  older,  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  so  far  as  ascertained,  must  determine  the 
treatment.  If  there  are  glandular  swellings,  and  discharge  from 
the  ear  from  scrofula,  cod-liver  oil  and  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of 
iron  are  required  internally,  with  appropriate  external  treatment 
of  the  glands  and  ear.  If  syphilis  is  the  cause,  mercurials  and 
the  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  employed.  If  the  patient  does 
not  begin  soon  to  improve,  the  treatment  recommended  for  infan- 
tile paralysis,  modified  somcwiiat  on  account  of  the  diflerence  in 
location,  is  appropriate.  Iron  and  strychnia  may  be  administered 
intemallj;  friction,  kneading,  hot  applications,  and  the  electric 
current  employed.  The  current  should  have  only  modemte  inten- 
sity, for  a  high  degree  of  it  might  injure  the  vision.  It  should  be 
applied  every  secoud  day,  with  one  pole  over  the  mastoid  foramen, 
and  the  other  moved  slowly  over  the  muacles. 
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This  is  a  rare  disease.  It  was  first  described  by  Duchenne  iu 
1861,  and  since  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  dii-ccted  to  it, 
coses  have  been  observed  on  the  continent,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
this  country.  Though  our  acquaintance  with  this  disease  is  so, 
recent,  it  has  been  fully  and  accurately  described  by  various  writers 
in  our  language.  The  Transactions  of  the  Lond.  Path.  Soc.  for  1868 
contain  a  translated  paper  relating  to  this  disease,  communicated  by 
M.  Duchenne,  with  photographic  views, remarks  by  Lockhart  Clarke, 
and  also  the  histories  of  two  cases  occurring  in  London,  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  society  by  Adams  and  Ilillier.  In  this  couutry  an 
elaborate  paper  has  appeared  on  this  form  of  paralysis,  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  "Webber,  of  Boston,  who  succeeded  in  collecting  the  records 
of  forty-one  cases.  (Bost.  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Nov.  17, 1870,) 
Meigs,  and  Pepper,  and  Prof.  Ilammond  have  described  this  dis- 
ease in  their  treatises,  and  the  following  wood-cut  represents  a  case 
which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  last  gentleman,  and  which 
eouveya  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  one  affected  with  this 
paralysis.  In  certain  cases,  however,  as  iu  one  figured  by  Duchenne, 
there  are  still  greater  curvatures  and  enlargement  than  are  repre- 
sented ill  this  wood-cut. 
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Symptoms. — Tliis  disease  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases 
begina  in  infancy,  and  attention  is  first  directed  to  it  when  the 
patient  attains  the  age  at  which  it  begins  to  stand  and  walk,  which 
is  not  ordinarily  till  some  months  later  than  the  usual  time.  In 
eleven  of  the  caaes  tabulated  by  Webber  in  which  the  disease  had 
ancarly  commencement,  walking  was  impossible  tillbetween  the  ages 
of  seventeen  montha  and  three  years,  and  then  it  was  in  a  clumsy 
manner.  The  gait,  which  is  unsteady  and  waddling,  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  a  duck.  The  child  stands  with  the  legs  wide 
apart,  and,  from  tlie  uiiateadineaa  of  the  gait,  frequently  stumbles 
and  falls.  It  is  admitted  by  those  who  have  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  diaeasc,  that  the  muscular  weakness  com- 
mences before  there  is  any  appreciable  enlargement.  Therefore,  if 
the  disease  begin  after  the  child  has  walked, 
the  peculiar  clumsy  gait  attracts  attention 
before  there  is  anything  in  the  appearance 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  enlargement  ordinarily  occurs  first  in 
the  calf  of  one  leg,  then  in  the  opposite  calf, 
and  later  in  the  thighs  and  hips.  In  Nie- 
meyer's  case,  the  muscles  of  the  gluteal  re- 
gion were  first  affected.  When  the  disease 
is  fully  developed,  the  spine  is  so  incurvatcd 
that  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  most  poste- 
rior of  the  spinous  processes  falls  behind  the 
sacrum.  Bucbenne  attributes  the  curvaturea 
to  weakness  of  the  erector  muscles  of  the 
spine. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  muscles  of 
the  trunk  and  upper  extremities  become  in- 
volved, though  the  enlargement  is  less  rapid 
and  less  in  degree  in  these  muscles  than  in 
those  of  the  lower  extremities.    Finally,  in 
advanced  and  severe  cases  walking  is  impos- 
sible, and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  remain  in 
a  reclining  posture.      Movements   are   now — 
often  painful,  and  distortions  may  occur  ou 
account  of  the  loss  of  antagonism  in  th^ 
muscles.     Experiments  show  that  in  som^ 
cases  the  electiic    contractility  of   the  muscles  remains  nearly 
normal,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  impaired.    The  skin  retains  it^ 
normal  sensibility.    The  intellectual  faculties  are  usually  more  oh 
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less  impaired,  especially  in  those  cases  which  begin  in  early  infancy. 
This  disease  is  chronic,  rarely  terminating  till  after  five  or  six 
years,  and  in  many  not  till  a  considerably  longer  time. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  have  been  so  few  post-mortem 
examinations  of  those  who  died  having  this  disease,  that  it  is 
still  uncertain  whether  there  is  any  centric  lesion.  Cohnheim 
examined  the  spinal  cord  in  one  case,  and  could  find  nothing  ab- 
normal. Recently,  Mr.  Kesteven  has  examined  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  from  a  case,  and  found  dilatation  of  the  perivascular 
canals,  both  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  also  spots  of 
granular  degeneration  chiefly  in  the  white  substance,  "caused  by 
loss  of  cerebral  tissue  replaced  by  morbid  matter."  {Jouni.  of 
Mental  ScL,  Jan.  1871).  As  this  child  was  imbecile,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  these  lesions  were  connected  with  the  mental 
state,  and  not  the  muscular  disease.  It  is  probable,  from  the  facts 
which  have  been  observedf  that  the  lesions  of  this  paralysis  are 
eccentric,  or  if  central  lesions  occur,  that  they  are  consecutive  and 
subordinate.  As  the  disease  consists  in  a  sclerosis,  or  hyperplasia  of 
the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  muscles,  there  is  suflicient 
explanation  of  the  paralysis  in  the  impairment  of  function,  and 
atrophy  of  muscular  fibres,  which  such  a  hyperplasia  would  be  likely 
to  produce  by  its  mechanical  effect.  Analogous  examples  will  occur 
to  the  reader,  of  impairment  or  loss  of  function  of  internal  organs, 
from  hyperplasia  of  their  connective  tissue.  Still,  in  those  cases  of 
this  disease  which  have  been  observed  from  their  commencement, 
weakness  of  the  muscles  has  appeared  before  there  was  that 
degree  of  hyperplasia  which  produced  any  decided  enlargement 
of  the  aflfected  part. 

The  disuse  of  the  muscles  increases  their  atrophy,  consequently 

in  cases  of  this  disease  which  have  continued  a  considerable  time, 

and  are  fully  developed,  the  microscope  shows  not  only  atrophy  of 

those  muscles  whose  connective  tissue  have  undergone  hypeiTplasia, 

but  also  to  a  certain  extent  of  those  which  are  adjacent,  and  have 

a  similar  function,  but  are  not  the  seat  of  the  disease.    The  affected 

muscles  present  a  pale  yellowish  hue,  resembling,  says  Niemeyer, 

the  appearance  of  lipoma.     Examining  by  the  microscope,  we  find 

in  addition  to  a  large  increase  in  the  fibrous  tissue,  and  atrophy 

and  in  some  places  disappearance  of  the  muscular  element,  more  or 

Jess  fatty  matter,  granular  and  globular,  occupying  the  interstices. 

Mr.  Kesteven  describes  as  follows  the  appearance  of  the  muscles  in 

the  case  which  he  examined:  "The  muscular  substance  is  pale, 

ctlmost  white,  and  very  greasy.    The  superabundance  of  fat  is 
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evident  to  the  naked  eye.  The  muscular  fibres  present  the  ordi- 
nary striation,  but  less  distinctly  than  usual.  The  ultimate  fibres 
are  pale,  and  separated  by  a  large  increase  of  areolar  and  fibrous 
tissue. 

Causes. — ^These  are  obscure.  Duchenne,  in  cases  which  he  ex- 
amined, could  find  no  evidence  of  inherited  taint  or  predisposition. 
Nevertheless,  in  several  of  the  recorded  cases  one  or  more  brothers 
or  sisters  were  similarly  affected,  showing  some  latent  cause  in  the 
family.  In  one  case  observed  by  Duchenne  the  disease  appeared 
to  be  congenital,  for  at  birth  the  limbs  were  unusually  large,  and 
the  patient  when  he  came  under  observation  had  never  been  able 
to  walk.  No  relation  has  been  observed  between  syphilis,  scrofula, 
or  other  diathetic  diseases,  and  this  form  of  paralysis.  Boys  are 
more  apt  to  be  affected  than  girls.  Of  the  cases  embraced  in  the 
statistics  of  Dr.  Webber,  thirty-eight  were  boys  and  seven  girls, 

PRoaNOSis. — ^This  disease  is  in  most  instances  progressive,  termi- 
nating fatally  after  a  variable  period.  It  is  in  its  nature  chronic, 
rarely  ending  in  less  than  five  or  six  years,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  living  longer,  some  even  attaining  adult  age.  The 
paralysis  may  be  stationary  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  continue  to 
increase.  Duchenne  has  reported  one  case  of  recovery.  In  two  or 
three  other  instances  patients  appeared  to  improve  somewhat  under 
treatment,  but  the  writers  admit  they  may  have  become  worse 
afterwards.  Death  is  apt  to  occur,  not  directly  from  the  paralysis, 
but  from  some  intercurrent  disease,  especially  of  the  lungs. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  thus  far  employed  has  been  chiefly 
local,  consisting  in  the  use  of  electricity,  and  kneading  or  sham- 
pooing over  the  affected  muscles.  Both  the  primary  and  induced 
electrical  currents  have  been  employed,  but,  unfortunately,  with- 
out any  appreciable  benefit  in  most  cases.  Benedikt,  who  claims  a 
better  result  from  electrization  than  any  other  observer,  appliec 
the  copper  pole  over  the  lower  cervical  ganglion  and  the  zinc  pol 
along  the  side  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse  by  means  of  a  bro8 
metallic  plate. 
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CORYZA. 

The  term  coryza  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane.  It  is  acute  or  chronic.  The  acute  form  is  primary  or 
secondary.  Acute  prinjary  coryza  is  common  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood. Its  usual  cause  is  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  to  cold,  and 
especially  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  from  warm  to  cold. 
The  cause  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  bronchitia 
These  two  diseases  frequently  indeed  coexist,  occurring  from  the 
same  exposure.  The  inflammation  in  such  cases  commences  upon 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  immediately  upon  the  operation  of 
the  cause,  and  soon  after  extends  to  the  bronchial  tubes.  Acute 
coryza  may  also  be  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  irritating  vapors, 
hot  air,  or  dust,  and  also  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a 
button  or  bean,  in  the  nostril. 

Secondary  coryza  is  commonly  due  to  a  specific  cause.  The 
diseases  in  connection  with  which  it  occurs  are  hooping-cough, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  constitutional  syphilis.  In 
the  infant,  coryza  is  one  of  the  first  manifestations  of  hereditary 
syphilitic  taint. 

Acute  primary  coryza  ordinarily  abates  in  from  one  to  two 
weeks.     The  secondary  form  gradually  declines,  in  most  cases, 
when  the  primary  aflFection  on  which  it  depends  is  cured.     Syphi- 
litic coryza  is  more  protracted  than  the  primary  form,  or  than  that 
accompanying  the  eruptive  fevers.     Some  children  are  so  liable  to 
coryza  that  it  occurs  whenever  they  take  cold.     Occasionally  it  is 
80  frequently  renewed  in  the  winter  months,  that  it  resembles  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease. 
Chronic  coryza  is  commonly  dependent  on  a  dyscrasia.     It  cor- 


should  be  emiilojed  eevem!  timea  in  the  course  of  tlie  day.  Alum 
injectioiia,  four  or  five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  are  also  useful 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases ;  or  a  solution  of  one  of  the  minernl 
astringents  may  bo  employed,  as  liquor  ferri  subeulpbatis,  acetate 
of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  The  bromine  solu- 
tion described  in  our  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  croup  will  also 
be  found  useful,  injected  into  the  nostrils. 

In  most  cases  of  pseudo-membranous  coryza  constitutional  mea- 
sures are  required,  on  account  of  the  disease  with  which  it  is 
associated.  In  cases  of  acute  simple  coryza,  and  in  the  pseudo- 
membranous, inhalation,  through  the  nostrils,  of  the  vapor  of  hot 
water  or  of  steam  from  bops  often  gives  relief;  occasionally  it  is 
an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  Syphilitic  coryza  requires 
those  measures  which  are  appropriate  for  constitutional  eyphilis. 

Chronic  coryza,  dependent  on  a  dyscrasia,  is  best  treated  by 
tonic  and  alterative  remedies.  The  various  ferruginous  prc^ra- 
tionB,aa  wine  of  iron,  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  iron  lozenges, 
may  be  advantageously  employed,  or  the  vegetable  tonics.  If 
there  are  pallor,  softness  of  flesh,  and  especially  glandular  swellings, 
indicating  a  scrofulous  state  of  system,  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of 
irou  is  useful,  with  or  without  cod-liver  oil.  The  diet  should  be 
nutritious,  and  the  hygienic  measures  such  as  invigorate  the  gene- 
ra! health.  Injections  into  the  nostrils  of  a  solution  of  alum,  five 
grains  to  the  ounce,  of  nitrate  of  silver,  three  to  five  grains  to  the 
ounce,  or  of  one  of  the  other  mineral  astringents,  are  sometimes 
useful  in  connection  with  constitutional  measures.  An  excellent 
formula  in  chronic  coryza,  for  application  to  parts  which  can  bo 
reached  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  is  the  following: — 

Q.  Ung.  Ii7drarg.  ammuniat., 
Asungiie,  equal  parts.     Misce. 

At  the  Out-door  Department  of  Bellevue,  this  ointment,  or  thfl 
citrine  diluted  in  the  same  proportion,  has  proved  more  efiectual 
in  this  disease  than  any  other  local  remedy.  It  should  be  appliod 
three  times  daily,  as  far  within  the  nostrils  as  possible. 

Br,  J.  F.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  recommends  the  following 
ointment  in  chronic  coryza,  to  be  applied  at  night,  after  the  use  of 
injections  through  the  day; — 

Q.  UugupDli  hjdrargyri  nitratiB  Sss; 
Extracli  Mladonnx  gr  x; 
Azongitc  %Ba.    Miscc. 

"It  should  be  api>lied,"  says  Dr.  Meigs,  "after  being  completely 
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are  apt  to  collect  within  the  nostrils  and  around  their  orifice  in 
chronic  coryza,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  acute  disease,  if  the  dis- 
charge is  not  abundant.  These  crusts  increase  the  difficulty  of 
breathing.  Often  the  acridity  of  the  discharge  is  such  that  the 
skin  of  the  upper  lip,  and  around  the  nostrils,  is  excoriated. 

Prognosis. — Simple,  uncomplicated  coryza  rarely  terminates  fa- 
tally. It  is  only  dangerous  in  young  nursing  infants,  in  whom  it 
may  seriously  interfere  with  lactation.  Coryza,  accompanying  the 
eruptive  fevers,  although  it  may  increase  the  suffering,  does  not 
materially  increase  the  danger.  Syphilitic  coryza  subsides  when 
the  system  is  sufficiently  affected  by  anti-syphilitic  remedies. 
Chronic  coryza  is  sometimes  very  obstinate.  It  may  continue  for 
months  or  years,  giving  rise  to  a  constant,  but  often  not  abundant, 
discharge. 

Treatment. — Common  mild  attacks  of  coryza  require  little 
treatment.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  the  feet  soaked  in 
mustard-water,  and  the  body  should  be  warmly  clothed.  Some 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  friction  with  camphorated  oil  over 
the  nose.  If  coryza  commence  with  symptoms  which  indicate  a 
pretty  severe  attack,  and  there  are  evidences  of  extension  of  the 
disease  towards  the  bronchial  tubes,  an  emetic  of  syrup  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, given  at  an  early  period,  moderates  the  severity  of  the 
inflammation  and  may  prevent  the  occurrence  of  bronchitis. 
Afterwards  a  simple  diaphoretic  mixture,  as  the  following,  should 
be  given : — 

R.  Sympi  ipecacuanhse  ^ij  ; 
Spirit,  sether.  nitr.  5j ; 
8ynipi  simplicis  §ij.    Misce. 

One  teaspoonful  every  three  hours  to  a  child  of  six  months.  In 
place  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  acetate  of  potash  may  be  employed 
in  the  dose  of  one  to  two  grains  for  infants ;  and  if  there  is  decided 
febrile  reaction,  from  half  a  minim  to  two  minims,  according  to 
the  age,  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  should  be  added  to  each  dose. 

In  pseudo-membranous  coryza  the  main  treatment  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  accompanying  laryngitis,  if,  as  is  usual,  the  latter 
affection  is  present,  since  the  coryza  is  much  less  dangerous  than 
the  other  inflammation.     Still,  if  it  cause  any  obstruction  to  the 
respiration  and  increase  the  suffering  of  the  patient,  it  requires 
attention.     The  frequent  injection  into  the  nostrils  of  a  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potash  in  water,  with  five  or  six  drops  of  carbolic  acid 
to  each  ounce,  exerts  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  inflammation,  and 
aids  in  removing  the  accumulation  of  fibrin,  mucus,  and  pus.    It 
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Bhould  be  employed  Bcvcral  timea  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Alain 
inJectioiiB,  four  or  five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  are  also  useful 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases;  or  a  solution  of  one  of  the  mineral 
astringents  maj  be  employed,  as  liquor  ferri  subsuljibatia,  acetate 
of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  The  bromine  solu- 
tion described  in  our  remarks  ou  the  treatment  of  croup  will  also 
Im!  found  useful,  injected  into  the  nostrils. 

In  most  cases  of  pseudo-membrauous  coryza  constitutional  mea- 
sures are  required,  on  account  of  the  disease  with  which  it  iB 
associated.  In  cases  of  acute  simple  coryza,  and  in  the  pseudo- 
membranous, inhalation,  through  the  nostrils,  of  the  vapor  of  hot 
water  or  of  steam  from  hops  often  gives  relief ;  occasionally  it  \a 
an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  Syphilitic  coryza  require 
those  measures  which  are  appropriate  for  constitutional  syphilia. 

Chronic  coryza,  dependent  on  a  dyscrasia,  is  best  treated  by 
tonic  and  alterative  remedies.  The  various  ferruginous  prepare- 
tious,  as  wine  of  iron,  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  iron  lozenges, 
may  be  advantageously  employed,  or  the  vegetable  tonica. 
there  are  pallor,  softness  of  flesh,  and  especially  glandular  swellingi 
indicating  a  scrofulous  state  of  system,  the  syrup  of  the  ioilide  o 
iron  is  useful,  with  or  without  cod-liver  oil.  The  diet  should  b( 
nutritious,  and  the  hygienic  measures  such  as  invigorate  the  genft 
ral  health.  Injections  into  the  nostrils  of  a  solution  of  alum,  fiw 
grains  to  the  ounce,  of  nitrate  of  silver,  three  to  five  grains  to  tbi 
ounce,  or  of  one  of  the  other  mineral  astringents,  are  somctimei 
useful  in  connection  with  constitutional  measures.  An  excellent 
r  formula  in  chronic  coryza,  for  application  to  parts  which  can  1 
fflched  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  is  the  following: — 

S-  Uug.  hjdrarg.  ammoniat., 
Axunglie,  equal  parta.    Bllsce. 

At  the  Out-door  Department  of  Bellcvne,  this  ointment,  or  tl 
citrine  diluted  in  the  same  proportion,  has  proved  more  offeeta 
in  this  disease  than  any  other  local  remedy.  It  should  be  applii 
three  times  daily,  as  far  within  the  nostrils  as  possible. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  recommends  the  followir_ 
ointment  in  chronic  coryza,  to  be  applied  at  night,  after  the  vuv  of 
injections  through  the  day: — 

R.  UnguentI  bydrergf ri  nllraUs  3u ; 
ExtrocU  bcUudonIl[I^  gr.  x; 
AxODgiic  Sss.    tliice. 

"It  should  be  applied,"  says  Dr.  Meigs,  "after  being  complete!; 
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softened  by  a  gentle  heat,  on  a  camers-hair  pencil,  care  being  taken 
to  apply  it  thoroughly  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
itself,  and  not  merely  to  the  outside  of  the  hardened  scabs." 
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Simple  acute  laryngitis  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  it  is  so  common 
in  infancy  and  childhood  that  it  is  proj)er  to  treat  of  it  in  a  work 
relating  to  the  diseases  of  these  periods.  Like  other  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  air-passage,  it  is  most  common  in  the  cold  months 
or  when  the  weather  is  changeable.  Its  usual  cause  is,  therefore, 
exposure  to  cold.  Crying,  protracted  and  violent, and  the  inhalation 
of  acrid  vapors,  are  occasionally  causes.  Simple  or  erythematous 
laryngitis  also  occurs  in  connection  with  certain  other  diseases, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  measles,  scarlatina,  and  variola. 
In  most  eases  of  bronchitis,  also,  and  in  many  of  pneumonia,  there 
is  laryngitis,  though  its  symptoms  are,  in  great  measure,  obscured 
by  those  of  the  graver  affection.  More  or  less  laryngitis  is  com- 
mon in  pharyngitis,  due  to  extension  of  the  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — Ordinarily,  in  cases  of  simple  or  erythematous  laryn- 
gitis, produced  by  the  impression  of  cold,  coryza  precedes  and  ac- 
companies the  attack.  The  first  symptom  is  chilliness,  followed 
by  sneezing,  and  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils  due  to  the  coryza. 
The  commencement  of  laryngitis  is  indicated  by  hoarseness,  which 
is  apparent  when  the  child  cries,  or,  if  old  enough,  when  he 
attempts  to  speak.  There  is,  in  severe  cases,  often  complete  loss 
of  voice,  so  that  the  child  cannot  speak  above  a  whisper.  I  have 
noticed  this  most  frequently  in  the  laryngitis  which  accompanies 
measles.  Cough  is  also  a  common  symptom  of  this  disease.  It  is 
at  first  dry  and  husky,  becoming  loose  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
But  expectoration  is  scanty,  except  when  the  inflammation  has 
extended  to  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes. 

This  disease  is  often  accompanied  by  soreness  of  the  throat,  no- 
ticed in  the  act  of  coughing  or  when  the  larynx  is  pressed  with  the 
finger.  In  simple  laryngitis,  when  uncomplicated,  the  respiration 
remains  nearly  natural  and  the  pulse  is  but  little  accelerated.  In 
mild  cases  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  often  not  apparent  as  long 
2^ 
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as  the  child  remains  quiet,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  symp- 
toms, but  the  character  of  the  voice,  when  he  cries  or  speaks,  or  of 
the  cough,  reveals  at  once  the  nature  of  the  aftection. 

Simple  acute  laryngitis  subsides  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Oc- 
casionally it  lasts  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  symptoms  entirely 
disappear.    Death,  which  is  rare,  is  due  to  some  complication. 

Chronic  laryngitis  is  much .  less  frequent  than  the  acute  form. 
Its  anatomical  characters  are  similar  to  those  in  other  chronic 
inflammations  affecting  mucous  surfaces,  namely,  thickening  and 
more  or  less  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  increased  pro- 
liferation and  exfoliation  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  increased 
functional  activity  of  the  muciparous  follicles. 

In  the  adult  chronic  laryngitis  is  common  as  one  of  the  lesions 
of  the  syphilitic  or  tubercular  disease.  In  the  child  this  disease  is 
more  rare,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  pulmonary 
or  bronchial  tubercles.  Such  patients  are  emaciated,  and  have  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  Chronic  laryngitis  also  occurs 
in  young  children,  usually  infants,  as  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  strumous  diathesis.  I  have  records  of  about  twelve  such  cases, 
mostly  nursing  infants.  Some  of  these  patients  had  mild  bronchitis, 
but  it  was  obviously  subordinate  to  the  laryngitis.  Their  respira- 
tion  was  noisy  and  harsh,  continuing  of  this  character  for  several 
weeks  and  even  months.  The  cough  was  also  harsh  and  loud, 
conveying  the  idea  of  thickening  and  relaxation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  vocal  cords.  Their  respiration  was  not 
notably  accelerated,  and  the  blood  was  apparently  fully  oxygenated, 
though  the  friends  were  often  alarmed  by  the  noisy  breathing  and 
cough. 

In  this  form  of  chronic  laryngitis  there  is  little  expectoration, 
the  fever  is  slight  or  absent,  the  appetite  remains  unimpaired,  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  child  is  good.  There  are  from  time 
to  time  exacerbations,  and  occasionally  improvement  is  such  as  to 
encourage  the  hope  of  speedy  cure,  but  in  the  cases  which  I  have 
seen  there  has  not  been  complete  intermission  in  the  disease  till 
the  final  recovery.  Those  patients  whom  I  have  been  able  to 
follow  through  the  disease  have  recovered  in  from  three  or  four 
months  to  one  year. 

This  chronic  laryngitis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  frequent 
attacks  of  acute  laryngitis,  which  are  due  to  fresh  ex])osures,  and 
are  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  acute  disease. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  protracted  acute  laryngitis,  which 
sometimes  does  not  entirely  subside  in  less  than  a  month  or  six 
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weeks,  by  its  lotiger  duration,  the  greater  thickeuing  of  the  in- 
flamed  memhraiie,  and  more  noisy  respiration.  Certain  cases  of 
chronic  laryngitis  result  from  tlie  acute  disease,  the  inflaiuniation 
being  per[)etuated  by  the  struma  or  dyscrasia  of  the  patients. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  simjjle  acute  laryngitis  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  presents  the  usual  appearance  of  mucous 
surfaces  when  inflamed,  namely,  redness  and  thickening.  It  is  also 
somewhat  softened.  Ulcerations  rarely,  perhaps  never,  occur  in 
primary  acute  laryngitis.  When  present  in  chronic  laryngitis,  the 
ulcers  are  small  and  situated  upon  or  near  the  vocal  cords.  Tu- 
bercular and  syphilitic  ulcere  of  the  larynx  are  much  more  rare  in 
children  than  adults.  The  inflammation  in  simple  acute  laryngitis 
usually  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  larynx,  and  also  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea.  It  may  be  pretty  uniform,  or  more 
intense  in  one  place  than  another,  and,  like  other  mucous  inflam- 
mations, it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  rapid  proliferation  and 
exfoliation  of  epithelial  cells.  In  most  cases  of  simple  laryngitis, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  pharynx, 
producing  redness  and  thickening,  though  generally  moderate,  of 
the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  it.  Examinatiou  of  the  fauces 
therefore  aids  in  diagnosis. 

In  the  adult  oedema  glottidis  occasionally  results  from  laryn- 
gitis. In  the  child  there  is  little  danger  that  this  will  occur,  in 
consequence  of  the  anatomical  character  of  the  larynx.  In  early  life 
there  is  but  little  submucous  connective  tissue  in  the  larynx,  and 
therefore  less  submucous  infiltration  or  eft'uaion  during  the  inflam- 
mation. The  structural  changes  occurring  in  simple  laryngitis  of 
iuiancy  and  childhood  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Tbkatment.— Simple  primary  and  uncomplicated  laryngitis  re- 
quires little  treatment.  Most  eases  would  do  well  by  the  employ- 
ment of  suitable  hygienic  measures,  without  medicines.  Benefit 
is,  however,  derived  from  the  use  of  demulcent  drinks  and  an 
occasional  laxative.  A  mixture  of  paregoric  and  syrup  of  ipecacu- 
anha, or  a  Boiall  Dover's  powder,  will  relieve  the  cough  if  it  is 
troublesome.  If  there  is  restlesanesB,  a  warm  mustard  foot-bath  is 
useful.  An  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  the  application  of 
;BOme  mild  coiinter-irritaTit  over  the  larynx.     In  most  instances 

mphopated  oil,  preceded  perhaps  by  mustard,  produces  sufficient 

fttion.    It  should  be  rubbed  several  times  daily  over  the  throat, 

rip  of  flannel  soaked  with  it  may  be  applied  around  the 

Ihronic  laryngitis  deiiendeiit  on  sy[ihili9  or  tuberculosis 
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requires  the  constitutional  treatment  which  is  appropriate  for  that 
disease.  Local  nieasureB  have  hut  little  eft'ect  upon  this  form  of 
inflaniniatiou.  The  chronic  laryngitis  which  I  have  described  as 
occurring  chiefly  in  infancy,  and  which  appears  to  be  of  a  strumous 
character,  is  apt  to  he  obstinate.  The  patient  should  be  warmly 
clothed,  and  constant  care  should  he  taken  that  there  he  no 
exposure  which  would  endanger  taking  cold,  as  this  would  inevi- 
tably produce  an  exacerbation  of  the  disease,  and  couuteract  all 
that  had  been  gained  by  remedial  measures.  This  form  of  chronic 
laryngitis  is  most  satisfactorily  treated  by  the  application  of 
tincture  of  iodine  upon  the  neck,  directly  over  the  larynx,  and  the 
internal  use  of  cod-liver  oil  and  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron. 
Little  benefit  results  in  this  form  of  laryngitis  from  the  usual  ex- 
pectorant remedies,  as  squills  or  senega. 


Spasmodic  Iiaryngltia. 

This  is  a  common  disease.  It  is  also  called  false  cronp,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  true  or  peeudo-membranous  croup,  and,  by  some 
of  the  continental  writei-s,  stridulous  angina  or  stridulous  laryn- 
gitis. It  should  not  be  confounded  with  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
which  is  a  form  of  internal  convulsions,  aud  is  not  inflammatory. 
It  occurs  ordinarily  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  years.  It  is 
commonly  a  sporadic  afiection,  but  BUliet  and  Barthez  state  that 
"it  is  incontestable  that  it  may  prevail  epidemically."  They 
express  this  opinion,  not  from  their  own  obeervationa,  but  chiefly 
from  those  of  Jurtne,  made  in  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 

CArsES. — Children  in  some  families  are  more  liable  to  false 
croup  than  in  others,  so  that  an  hereditary  tendency  to  it  must  be 
ttdmitted.  The  exciting  cause  in  moat  cases  is  exposure  to  cold. 
False  croup  is  not  uncommon  in  the  commencement  of  meaalee. 
Narrowness  of  the  rima  glottidis,  and  an  excitable  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  both  of  which  are  common  in  early  childhood, 
are  predisposing  causes. 

SYMPTOMS.-^jiaarnodic  laryngitis  is  ordinarily  preceded  for  a 
day  or  two  by  a  slight  cough  and  fever,  by  symptoms  of  mild 
coryza  or  catarrh,  such  as  all  children  are  liable  to  on  taking  cold, 
lu  exceptional  cases  these  symptoms  are  absent,  and  the  diaeaw 
begins  abruptly.  Singularly,  it  coramencea  o 
night,  aft«r  the  first  sleep,  between 
sleep  is  usually  quiet  and  nat 
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loud,  barking  cough.  There  is  great  dyspnoea,  and  the  respiration 
is  harsh  or  whistling,  on  account  of  the  narrowing  of  the  chink  of 
the  glottis  from  the  swelling  and  tension  of  the  vocal  cords.  The 
face  is  flushed  and  indicative  of  suftering.  The  child  cries,  moves 
from  one  position  to  another,  wishes  to  be  held  or  carried,  seeking 
in  vain  for  relief.  The  skin  is  hot,  pulse  accelerated,  the  voice 
hoarse  or  even  whispering.  After  a  variable  period,  usually  from 
half  an  hour  to  two  or  three — not  more  than  half  an  hour  with 
proper  treatment — these  symptoms  abate.  The  patient  is  then 
somewhat  exhausted,  and  falls  asleep.  The  face  is  less  flushed 
or  even  pallid,  the  heat  abates,  and  the  pulse  is  less  accelerated. 
The  cough,  though  less  frequent,  remains  for  a  time  barking  or 
sonorous,  and  the  respiration,  though  greatly  relieved,  is  not  at 
once  entirely  natural,  but  it  gradually  becomes  so.  Often  there  is 
no  return  of  the  spasmodic  respiration  and  cough,  but  sometimes 
the  attack  is  repeated  once  or  more,  especially  during  the  subse- 
quent nights.  The  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  intensity  in  different 
patients. 

As  the  attack  declines,  the  disease,  losing  its  spasmodic  character, 
becomes  a  simple  inflammation.  In  some  there  is  immediate  return 
to  perfect  health,  but  oftener  the  inflammation  extends  not  only 
into  the  trachea,  but  also  into  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  and  the 
disea^se  is  then  a  laryngo-bronchitis,  which  gradually  subsides. 

The  termination  is  not  always  so  favorable.     Spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis is,  in  exceptional  instances,  the  precursor  of  other  serious 
affections,  which  may  prove  fatal.     It  has  been  stated  that  measles 
often  begins  with  spasmodic  laryngitis.      Bronchitis  becoming 
capillary,  may  occur  in  connection  with  it,  as  may  also  pneumonia, 
and  by  either  of  these  severe  inflammations  the  prognosis  may  be 
rendered  doubtful.    There  are  a  few  cases  on  record  in  which  it 
is  believed  that  spasmodic  laryngitis  was  of  itself  fatal.     In  some 
of  these  cases  the  dyspnoea  was  extreme  and  persistent,  and  was 
the  cause  of  death.    In  a  case  reported  by  Rogery,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  respiration  became  easy  before  death,  and  the  pulse  more 
and  more  frequent  and  feeble.    Death  apparently  occurred  from 
exhaustion.     It  is  not  improbable  that,  had  careful  post-mortem 
examinations  been  made,  in  those  cases  of  spasmodic  laryngitis 
which  have  ended  fatally,  other  lesions  would  have  been  discovered 
besides  those  located  in  the  larynx,  perhaps  tracheo-bronchitis, 
^'ith  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  larynx,  producing  suftbca- 
t;ion,  or  perhaps  sometimes  congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs  and 
Serous  efltusion. 
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Anatomical  Character;  Pathology. — The  opportunity  does  not 
often  occur  of  determining  the  anatomical  characters  of  sf^asmodic 
laryngitis.  I  liave  witnessed  but  one  post-mortem  examination. 
A  little  girl,  nine  years  old,  was  taken  on  Friday  night  with  cough 
and  dyspnoea,  indicating  a  pretty  severe  attack.  The  mother, 
acting  through  the  advice  of  a  friend,  gave  kerosene  oil  to  her  in 
considerable  quantity.  This  was  succeeded  by  obstinate  vomiting 
and  purging,  which  continued  during  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Death  occurred  on  Monday.  At  the  autopsy  we  found  uniform 
and  intense  injection  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  larj-nx 
and  trachea,  and  extending  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  There  was 
no  pseudo-membrane  on  the  inflamed  surface,  and  but  little  mucus 
and  pus.  The  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestines  and  Peyer's 
patches  were  tumefied.  There  was  injection,  in  places,  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  cause  of  death  was 
obviously  the  diarrhoea,  apparently  of  an  inflammatory  character, 
and  probably  produced  by  the  kerosene  oil.  The  condition  of  the 
mucous  membi-ane  of  the  larynx  was  that  which  is  ordinarily 
present  in  spasmodic  laryngitis,  though  in  some  cases  in  which 
post-mortem  examinations  have  been  made  the  evidences  of  laryn- 
geal inflammation  were  slight.  Guersant  relates  a  case  in  which 
the  surface  of  the  larynx  seemed  to  be  nearly  in  its  normal  state. 
Death  in  cases  of  slight  laryngitis  is  due  to  causes  which  are 
independent  of  the  larynx.  ;,In  Guersant's  case  there  was  tuber- 
culosis. 

There  is,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  another  and  an  impor- 
tant element  besides  the  inflammation,  in  the  pathology  of  spas- 
modic laryngitis — an  element  producing  those  phenomena  which 
render  it  a  disease  distinct  from  simple  laryngitis.  I  refer  to  spasm 
of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  This  element  pertains  to  the  nervous 
system,  so  that  spasmodic  laryngitis  is  allied  both  to  the  neuroses 
and  to  the  inflammations. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  for  which  spasmodic  laryngitis  is  most 
frequently  mistaken  is  pseudo-membranous  croup.     The  friends, 
indeed,  usually  make  this  mistake  in  forming  their  opinion  of  the 
case  before  the  physician  arrives ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  cases  which  physicians  have  published  in  medical 
journals  as  true  croup  were  examples  of  this  aflfection.    The  points^ 
of  difterential  diagnosis  are  the  following:    True  croup  beginss^ 
with  symptoms  which  at  first  are  slight,  so  as  scarcely  to  arrest::* 
attention,  but  which  gradually  increase  in  intensity.    The  coagh. 
becomes  more  harsh,  and  the  respiration  more  difficult,  by  degi 
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This  increase  in  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  occurs  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night.  On  the  other  hand,  false  croup,  though  preceded 
by  symptoms  of  coryza,  or  catarrh,  begins  abruptly.  The  symp- 
toms have  from  the  first  their  maximum  intensity,  and  the  time 
at  which  it  commences  is  the  night.  Again,  the  cough  in  spas- 
modic laryngitis  possesses  a  loud,  sonorous  character;  while  in  true 
croup  it  is  harsh  or  rough,  from  the  presence  of  the  membrane, 
and  having,  therefore,  less  fulness.  The  voice  in  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis may  be  hoarse,  but  it  is  not  lost,  or  is  lost  only  for  a  short 
time.  It  afterwards  becomes  natural,  or  is  slightly  hoarse.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  true  croup,  the  voice,  from  being  natural  at 
first,  is  gradually  extinguished.  In  fatal  cases  it  soon  becomes 
whispering,  and  continues  such  till  the  close  of  life ;  in  those  that 
recover,  the  voice  remains  hoarse  for  several  days.  These  differ- 
ences are  important,  and,  if  fully  appreciated,  are  in  most  instances 
sufiicient  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  Besides,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  of  true  croup,  portions  of  the  pseudo-membrane  may  be 
discovered  on  inspecting  the  fauces,  and  the  faucial  surface  is 
deeply  injected,  while  in  spasmodic  laryngitis  there  is,  with  rare 
exceptions,  no  false  membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  and 
but  a  moderate  amount  of  congestion. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  or  internal  convulsions,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  this  disease.  It  is  not  inflammatory,  but  purely 
spasmodic,  suddenly  commencing  and  abating — identical,  it  is 
believed,  in  character,  with  tonic  convulsions  of  the  external  mus- 
cles, but  affecting  the  internal  muscles  of  respiration.  This  disease 
has  already  been  fully  described. 

Prognosis. — Little  need  be  added,  as  regards  the  prognosis,  to 
what  has  already  been  stated.  While  a  favorable  opinion  in 
reference  to  the  result  may  ordinarily  be  expressed,  the  physician 
should  not  forget  the  fact  that  death  may  occur.  Symptoms  indi- 
cating an  unfavorable  termination  are :  great  and  continued  dysp- 
noea, not  diminished  by  the  proper  remedial  measures ;  stridulous 
expiration  as  well  as  inspiration ;  lividity  of  the  prolabia  and  fin- 
gers; pallor  and  coldness  of  surface;  pulse  progressively  more 
frequent  and  feeble.  Convulsions  and  coma  may  also  occur  near 
the  close  of  life. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  are  twofold :  first,  to 
relieve  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  laryngeal  muscles ;  secondly,  to 
cure  the  laryngitis.  To  meet  the  first  indication,  a  warm  bath  of 
the  temperature  of  about  100°  should  be  employed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  commencement  of  the  attack.     The  patient  should  be 
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kept  in  it  teii  or  fifteen  minutes,  in  order  to  obtain  its  full  relaxing 
effect.  In  mild  cases  a  warm  foot-bath  may  be  sufficient.  A 
second  means  is  the  use  of  an  emetic,  which  should  be  simultaneous 
with  the  bath.  To  children  under  the  age  of  three  years,  syrup  of 
ipecacuanha  should  be  given,  in  doses  of  one  teaspoonful,  rej)eated 
in  twenty  minutes,  till  vomiting  occurs ;  or  alum  and  syrup  of 
il>ecacuanha,  two  drachms  of  the  former  to  one  ounce  of  the  latter, 
may  be  given  in  the  same  dose.  The  alum  and  the  syrup  produce 
more  prompt  emesis  than  the  syrup  alone.  Children  over  the  age 
of  three  years,  unless  of  feeble  constitutions,  are  best  treated  by 
the  compound  syrup  of  squills  in  teaspoonful  doses,  or  a  mixture  of 
this  with  syrup  of  ipecacuanha.  It  is  not  often  necessary  to  give 
more  than  three  or  four  doses,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  are  suffi- 
cient to  produce  vomiting. 

In  most  cases,  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  the  emetic,  the 
symptoms  are  rendered  milder,  and  convalescence  soon  commences. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  April,  1867,  Dr. 
R.  R.  Livingston  reports  a  case  of  laryngitis  treated  by  Squibb's 
ether.  It  is  stated  that  portions  of  pseudo-membrane,  from  one- 
eighth  to  three-fourtlis  of  an  inch  in  length,  were  expectorated; 
but  the  symptoms  certainly  indicated  a  spasmodic  element  as 
decided  as  in  spasmodic  croup,  and  the  benefit  from  the  ether  was 
apparently  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  which 
it  produced.  The  treatment  of  the  patient,  who  was  two  years 
old,  was  commenced  by  the  administration  by  the  mouth  of  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  ether,  and  followed  by  its  inhalation.  "In 
precisely  eight  minutes  from  the  time  the  patient  commenced  the 
inhalation,  the  abnormal  muscular  exertion  ceased ;  a  general 
relaxation  took  place;  the  pulse  (which  had  numbered  150)  fell 
to  100."  Ether,  judiciously  employed,  will  probably  prove  to  be 
a  useful  remedial  agent  in  spasmodic  forms  of  laryngitis,  whether 
or  not  it  has  any  effect  on  pseudo-membranous  formations.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  chloroform.  A  large  majority  of  cases, 
however,  recover  speedily  without  its  employment,  by  tlie  other 
measures  recommended. 

To  fulfil  the  second  indication,  namely,  the  cure  of  the  inflam- 
mation, as  well  as  to  control  the  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles, 
bloodletting  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to.  It  is,  however,  so 
seldom  required,  that  it  may  be  almost  discarded  as  a  part  of  the 
treatment.  In  those  of  full  habit,  with  strong  pulse,  if  the  mea- 
sures already  recommended  should  not  give  relief,  one  or  two 
leeches  might  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  top  of  the  ster- 
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num ;  but,  except  in  8uch  cases,  local  bloodletting,  and  much  less 
general,  should  not  be  resorted  to. 

Attention  should  always  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  in 
spasmodic  laryngitis.  If  they  are  not  well  open,  a  purgative 
should  be  administered.  For  those  that  are  robust,  and  with 
considerable  febrile  movement,  the  saline  cathartics  are  ordinarily 
preferable,  as  Rochelle  salts,  or  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  may 
be  administered.  The  cathartic  should  not  be  prescribed  till  the 
nausea  from  the  emetic  has  subsided.  By  its  derivative  eftect,  it 
tends  to  diminish  the  laryngitis,  and,  in  severe  cases,  it  may  ob- 
viate the  need  of  depletion  by  leeches. 

Inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  and  the  application  of  a 
sinapism  over  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  followed  by 
an  emollient  poultice,  are  useful  adjuvants  to  the  treatment. 

When  the  spasmodic  element  in  the  disease  is  relieved,  the  case 
becomes  one  of  simple  laryngitis,  and  the  general  plan  of  treat- 
ment recommended  for  that  disease  is  proper  for  this.  Small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,  or  of  one  of  the  antimonial  preparations,  as 
the  compound  syrup  of  squills,  not  sufficient  to  cause  nausea, 
should  now  be  given  at  regular  intervals.  I  have  sometimes 
added  to  the  expectorant  one  drop  of  tincture  of  veratrum  viride, 
for  robust  children  over  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  having  a 
full  and  rapid  pulse,  flushed  face,  and  other  evidences  of  active 
febrile  movement.  Its  eftect  should  be  watched,  and  it  should  be 
discontinued  when  its  sedative  influence  on  the  circulation  begins 
to  be  apparent.  It  should  not  be  given  in  the  spasmodic  laryngitis 
'which  occurs  in  the  commencement  of  measles. 

If,  however,  there  is  not  a  speedy  tennination  of  the  disease  by 
recovery,  or,  more  rarely,  by  death,  there  is  nearly  always  tracheo- 
bronchitis, or  a  more  serious  affection,  coexisting  with  the  laryn- 
gitis, or  following  it;  therefore,  depressing  measures  should  not 
be  long  continued.  Expectorants  of  a  stimulating  character,  as 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  syrup  of  senega,  are  required  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  and  in  young  and  feeble  children  they  should 
be  given  at  an  early  period. 

The  mode  of  treatment  recommended  above  is  appropriate  for 
that  large  class  in  whom  the  inflammatory  element  predominates. 
In  a  smaller  number  of  cases  the  nervous  element  predominates 
oyer  the  inflammatory,  and  the  treatment  should  be  in  some  re- 
spects different.  Such  children  are  usually  pallid  and  of  spare 
habit,  having,  indeed,  the  nervous  temperament.  They  are  liable 
to  attacks  of  this  disease,  though  generally  of  a  mild  form,  on 
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slight  exposure  to  cold,  and  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of  in- 
flammation. The  treatment  in  these  eases  should  be  directed  more 
to  the  nervous  system.  My  plan  has  been,  in  the  treatment  of  such 
cases,  after  perhaps  the  use  of  a  mild  emetic,  to  give  quinine,  one 
grain  tj^ree  or  four  times  daily,  to  a  child  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  prescribing  at  the  same  time  a  simple  expectorant,  as  syrup  of 
squills,  and  a  mildly  irritating  application  to  the  throat.  The 
symptoms  in  these  cases  are  not  severe,  and  active  measures  are 
not  required,  though  the  peculiar  cough  continues  longer  than  in 
the  more  infl^ammatory  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  patient  with  spasmodic  laryngitis  should  be  kept  in  a  warm 
room  during  the  paroxysms,  and  should  inhale  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  moist ui'e. 

Trousseau  recommends  a  mode  of  treatment  of  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis which  was  first  suggested  by  Graves,  of  Dublin.  It  consists 
in  the  application  underneath  the  chin,  so  as  to  cover  the  larynx, 
of  a  sponge  soaked  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne ;  in  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  it  is  repeated.  This  reddens  the  skin,  producing 
revulsion  from  the  larynx.  The  hoarseness,  dyspnoea,  and  cough 
diminish  with  this  treatment,  and  some  recover  without  other 
measures. 

Guersant  and  others  speak  of  the  importance  of  prophylactic 
management  of  children  who  are  liable  to  this  disease.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  the  dress,  so  that  there  may  be  suflEicient 
protection  from  changes  of  temperature,  and  there  should  be  an 
equable  temperature  of  the  apartments  in  which  they  reside. 
Children  of  a  decidedly  nervous  temperament,  in  whom  the 
slightest  laryngitis  is  a{)t  to  be  spasmodic,  require  additional 
prophylactic  measures.  They  are  pallid,  and  in  a  more  or  less 
cachectic  state.  Such  children  are  benefited  by  chalybeate  and 
vegetable  tonics,  and  by  exercise  in  suitable  weather  in  the  open 
air. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PSEUDO-MEMBRANOUS  LARYNGITIS. 

The  term  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  or  true  croup,  is  applied 
to  a  common  and  fatal  disease,  the  essential  anatomical  character 
of  which  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
with  the  formation  upon  its  surface  of  a  pseudo-membrane.    It 
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occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven  years. 
It  is  rare  in  adult  life,  and  also  under  the  age  of  six  months. 

Causes. — There  is  greater  liability  to  this  disease  in  some  chil- 
dren than  in  others,  and  occasionally  the  predisposition  to  it 
appears  to  be  inherited.  The  common  exciting  cause  is  exposure 
to  cold.  Those  children,  especially,  are  liable  to  croup,  who  live  in 
heated  apartments,  and  are  taken  into  the  open  air  without  proper 
covering,  and  those  who  a  part  of  the  time  are  warmly  and  a  part 
of  the  time  thinly  clothed,  especially  as  regards  the  covering  of 
the  neck.  This  disease  is  common  among  the  poor  of  New  York, 
who  live  in  close  rooms,  overheated  through  the  day  and  cool  at 
night.  Another  less  common  cause  is  the  inhalation  of  irritating 
vapors,  or  swallowing  irritating  or  corrosive  liquids.  I  have 
known  a  child  to  die  from  swallowing  acetic  acid,  and  another 
from  scalding  water,  both  having  the  dyspnoea  and  cough  of  true 
croup. 

This  disease  is  ordinarily  primary,  but  occasionally  it  is  second- 
ary. The  secondary  form  is  not  unusual  in  the  declining  period  of 
measles,  and  it  is  an  occasional  complication  of  scarlet  fever.  Croup 
is  most  common  in  the  winter  months,  and  in  times  of  changeable 
weather.  It  is  said,  also,  that  it  sometimes  occurs  as  an  epidemic, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  supposed  epidemics  may  not  have 
been  diphtheritic. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  inflammatory  action  in  this  dis- 
ease affects  not  only  the  mucous  membrane,  but,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  extends  to  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  caus- 
ing infiltration  or  cedema.  The  mucous  membrane  itself  undergoes 
similar  alteration  to  that  in  simple  or  spasmodic  laryngitis,  con- 
sisting of  hypersemia  and  thickening,  proliferation,  and  rapid 
desquamation  of  its  epithelial  cells,  and  an  abundant  production  of 
muco-pus.  Sometimes  the  redness  is  found  only  in  patches  at  the 
autopsy ;  in  other  cases  it  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
larynx,  while  occasionally  it  has  disappeared  so  that  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane,  though  thickened  and  softened,  presents  nearly 
its  normal  color.  In  all  except  the  mildest  cases  the  inflammation 
extends  further  than  the  larynx,  involving  not  only  the  surface  of 
the  pharynx,  but  also  in  greater  or  less  degree  that  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes. 

The  distinguishing  feature  as  regards  the  anatomical  character 
of  this  disease  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  the  false  membrane 
which  covers  the  laryngeal  and  often  contiguous  surfaces.  This 
has  long  been  considered  as  consisting  of  fibrin,  which,  exuding 
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in  its  lifjuid  state  from  the  subniucous  vessels,  liecanie  fibrillated 
-  when  ex):>osed  to  the  air,  its  intereticea  being  filled  with  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  pua,  epithelial  cells,  and  amorphous  matter.  At 
a  recent  date  Wagner  has  surprised  pathologists  by  the  statement 
that  these  pseudo-membranes  contain  no  fibrin,  but  that  they 
consist  of  epithelial  colls,  which,  undergoing  some  form  of  degenera- 
tion as  they  are  pushed  forward  from  the  mucous  surface,  enlarge, 
and  apjiear  under  the  microscope  as  irregular  blocks  interlacing 
with  ea,eh  other.  By  employing  the  picro-carminate  of  ammonia, 
or  a  weak  ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine,  Wel>er  and  other  micro 
Bcopists  have  been  able  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  these  irregular 
and  interlacing  blocks,  which  have  prolongations  like  the  shape  of 
a  stag's  boms,  and  they  have  observed  the  intermediate  forms  of 
transition  Ijetween  these  and  the  normal  epithelial  cells. 

The  views  of  Wagner  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  in  the 
main  correct  as  regards  the  pseudo-membrane  of  croup,  but  some 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  pathological  histology,  as  Rindfleiscb, 
state  that  they  find  fibrin  in  the  fseudo-mcmbrane,  in  addition  to 
the  enlarged  and  degenerated  epithelial  cells  of  which  it  is  chiefly 
composed.  Rindfleisch  says:  "The  pseudo-membrane  is  of  a  pecu- 
liarly stratified  structure,  since  upon  a  layer  of  cells  at  tolerably 
equal  distances  there  always  follows  a  layer  of  fibrin,  and  this 
sequence  is  repeated  from  one  to  ten  times,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  membrane."  {Patholog.  Wslof.,  translated,  page  351.) 
As  lending  support  to  the  views  that  the  pseudo-membrane  doea 
contain  fibrin,  the  fact  may  be  stated,  that  while  in  the  ordinary 
pneumonia  of  young  children  there  is  no  fibrinous  exudation 
in  the  air-cells,  this  exudation  doea  occur,  at  least  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  in  pneumonia  occurring  as  a  complication 
of  croup.  Thus,  recently  in  this  city,  in  a  pneumonic  lung  from  a 
case  of  fatal  croup,  occurring  at  the  age  of  about  two  years.  Dr. 
Francis  Uelafield  found  fibrin  in  the  exudat  of  the  air-cells.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  degeneration  which  the  epithelial  cells  undoj^o 
is  unknown.  It  is  generally  believed  that  they  are  inliltRited  by 
an  albuminate,  but  AVeber  holds  the  opinion  that  the  substance  is 
fibrin,  MM.  Cornil  and  lianvier,  on  the  other  hand,  state:  "We 
have  verified  the  correctness  of  the  description  given  by  Wagner; 
we  have  separated  and  colored  the  cells  by  means  of  the  picro- 
carminate  of  ammonia,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  which 
they  present  of  fixing  the  carmine,  wo  conclude  that  fhey  arc  i»"* 
filled  with  fibrin,  but  rather  by  a  matter  rcsoml"' 
These  exndats  of  true  croup  arc  ' 
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proportion  as  the  globules  of  pus  or  new  epithelial  cells  are  pro- 
duced underneath  them,"  The  pseudo-membrane  varies  greatly 
in  amount  in  different  cases.  It  may  occur  only  in  points  or  small 
patches,  which  are  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vocal 
cords,  while  in  other  cases  it  extends  an  almost  continuous  mem- 
brane from  the  epiglottis  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  there  is  every 
gradation  between  these  two  extremes.  It  fills  the  orifices  of  the 
muciparous  follicles,  and  the  minute  depressions  upon  the  mucous 
surface,  being  closely  adherent,  so  as  not  to  be  detached  by  efforts 
of  coughing  or  vomiting,  except  in  small  portions. 

As  the  inflammation  commonly  extends  beyond  the  larynx,  so 
the  pseudo-membrane,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  is  formed  not 
only  upon  the  laryngeal,  but  also  upon  contiguous  surfaces.     In 
thirty-three  cases  of  true  croup,  comprised  in  the  statistics  of  Dr. 
Ware,  of  Boston,  pseudo-membranous  pharyngitis  was  also  present 
in  all  but  one;  and  in  nineteen  eases  observed  by  Dr.  Meigs,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  all  but  three.     The  formation  of  a  pseudo-mem- 
brane in  the  trachea  in  connection  with  that  in  the  larynx  is  also 
common,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  in  the  bronchial  tubes.     M.  Quer- 
sant  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  collected  the  largest  number  of  records 
relating  to  the  extent  of  the  pseudo-membrane  in  true  croup.     In 
an  aggregate  of  120  cases  it  was  confined  to  the  larynx  and  trachea 
in  78,  or  about  two-thirds,  while  in  the  remainder,  namely,  42,  it 
extended  into  the  brbnchial  tubes. 

In  those  whose  systems  are  robust,  the  false  membrane  is  usually 
firmer  than  in  those  whose  systems  are  reduced.    In  a  state  of 
decided  ca<jhexia  it  is  sometimes  friable  and  easily  detached.     If 
the  case  continues  from  four  to  six  days,  it  begins  to  soften  from 
commencing  decomposition,  the  minute  fibres  which  attach  it  to 
the  mucous  membrane  give  way,  and,  in  favorable  cases,  by  the 
effort  of  coughing  or  vomiting  it  is  thrown  oft*.     Separation  is 
aided  by  muco-pus,  which  collects  underneath.     In  fatal  cases  the 
false  membrane,  if  detached  by  the  efforts  of  the  child,  is  rapidly 
reproduced,  so  that  in  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  the  dyspnoea  re- 
turns.   Pneumonia  not  infrequently  complicates  croup.    In  extreme 
cases,  in  which  inspiration  is  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  obstruc- 
tion, the  lungs  are  only  partially  inflated,  and  imperfect  deearboni- 
zation  of  the  blood  and  sometimes  collaj^e  of  certain  pulmonary 
lobules  are  the  result.     Occasionally  there  is  that  degree  of  thick- 
ening of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  submucous  infiltration,  that 
the  dyspnoea  and  danger  occur  more  from  these  than  from  the 
presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane. 
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Symptoms. — In  some  cases,  pseudo-membranous,  like  simple  laryn- 
gitis, is  preceded  by  coryza  and  pharyngitis,  while  in  others  laryn- 
gitis is  present  from  the  first.  The  commencement  of  croup  is 
indicated  not  only  by  fever,  diminished  appetite,  thirst,  and  such 
symptoms  as  accompany  all  acute  inflammations,  but  by  certain 
other  symptoms  which  serve  to  distinguish  this  from  all  other 
diseases. 

The  cough  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  which  distinguish 
true  croup  from  other  laryngeal  inflammations.  It  is  hoarse  or 
harsh ;  its  character  may  be  expressed  by  the  term  dry  or  suppressed. 
It  differs  from  the  cough  of  spasmodic  laryngitis,  which  is  ]es^ 
hoarse  and  more  sonorous.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  some  cases 
than  in  others;  in  many  patients,  towards  the  close  of  life,  it  nearly 
or  quite  ceases.  Hoarseness  of  the  voice  is  also  one  of  the  first  and 
most  constant  symptoms,  and  it  continues  throughout.  Towards 
the  close  of  life  the  voice  is  usually  lost,  and  the  child  expresses 
its  thoughts  in  an  indistinct  whisper. 

The  amount  of  expectoration  varies  considerably  in  different 
patients,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  bronchial  inflam- 
mation. If  the  inflammation  extends  no  lower  than  the  upper  part 
of  the  trachea,  the  sputum  is  scanty  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease.  In  ordinary  cases  it  is  scanty  at  first,  then  more 
abundant,  and  again  more  scanty  if  the  case  is  fatal.  The  scanti- 
ness of  the  sputum  towards  the  close  of  life  is  due  not  entirely  to 
exhaustion  of  the  patient,  but  in-  part  to  obstruction  in  the  larynx 
above  the  mucus  and  pus.  By  vomiting  a  much  larger  quantity  is 
expectorated  than  by  the  cough.  Frequently  small  portions  of 
j)seudo-membrane  are  expectorated  with  the  mucus  and  pus,  and 
occasionally  also  larger  masses,  complete  moulds,  indeed,  of  the 
larynx,  trachea,  or  even  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  respiration  is  accelerated,  but  not  so  much  as  in  pneumonia 
or  capillary  bronchitis.  In  the  advanced  stage  it  commo»ly 
becomes  slower  than  at  first.  As  the  obstruction  in  the  larynx 
increases,  the  respiration  assumes  more  and  more  the  character 
which  has  been  designated  abdominal ;  the  infra-mammary  region 
is  depressed  in  each  inspiratory  act,  while  the  larynx  approaches 
the  sternum,  and  the  alse  nasi  are  dilated.  Patients  sometimes 
have  painful  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  due  to  detachment  of  an  edge 
of  the  pseudo-membrane,  and  its  doubling  upon  itself.  In  the 
paroxysm,  the  sufferer  throws  himself  from  side  to  side  in  the 
bed,  or  reaches  his  arms  to  his  mother  or  nurse  for  relief;  his 
eyes  are  wild,  features  anxious,  and,  in  severe  paroxysms,  fingers 
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and  prolabia  livid.     In  the  interval  there  is  comparative  quietude, 
though  the  respiration  is  constantly  embarrassed. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
inflammation  and  the  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  commencement 
of  primary  croup  it  ordinarily  varies  from  about  one  hundred  and 
t^nto  one  hundred  and  twenty  beats  per  minute.  In  the  course  of 
the  disease  it  becomes  more  frequent,  and  towards  the  close  of  life 
feeble. 

Now  and  then  a  patient  presents  a  decided  remission  in  symp- 
toms, due  to  detachment  of  the  adventitious  layer,  and  the  friends 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  danger  is  passed.  Unfortunately  the  lull 
in  symptoms  is  in  most  cases  deceitful,  as  the  cause  of  the  dyspnoea 
is  rapidly  reproduced.  I  once  attended  a  case  in  which  there  had 
been  such  dyspnoea  that  an  unfavorable  prognosis  was  given. 
An  ahnost  complete  intermission,  however,  occurred  in  the  symp- 
toms, with  the  exception  of  the  febrile  movement,  so  that  a  physi- 
cian who  visited  the  patient  at  this  time  diagnosticated  an  essential 
fever.  In  a  few  hours,  the  pseudo-membrane  being  reproduced, 
the  symptoms  returned  with  greater  violence  than  ever,  and  the 
child  died.  So  complete  an  intermission  seldom  occurs  in  a  fatal 
case ;  and  in  most  patients,  during  the  times  of  temporary  im- 
provement, there  is  still  such  dyspnoea,  with  the  characteristic 
cough,  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  apparent. 

If  the  stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  larynx  in  true  croup,  the 

loud  expiratory  as  well  as  inspiratory  sound  is  heard  as  the  air 

passes  by  the  obstruction.     This  sound   is  often  transmitted  to 

every  part  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  obscure  the  rSles  which  may  be 

produced  there.     Auscultation  over  the  chest  reveals  either  the 

"vesicular  murmur,  perhaps  somewhat  diminished  in  intensity,  or 

more  frequently  the  sonorous  and  afterwards  moist  rales  due  to 

coexisting  bronchitis.     In  a  limited  number  of  cases,  dulness  on 

percussion  is  observed  at  some  part  of  the  chest,  with  bronchial 

xeepiration,  indicating  pneumonia.     Recovery  from  croup   is  in 

most  patients  gradual ;  the  voice  becomes  less  hoarse,  the  cough 

looser,  and  the  dyspnoea  ceases  by  degrees.     The  structural  changes 

which  have  occurred  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  do 

not  disappear  till  several  days  after  the  last  pseudo-membrane  is 

det-ached. 

Fatal  cases  may  terminate  in  two  or  three  days,  but  their  ordi- 
nary duration  is  from  five  to  fourteen  days.  Death  may  result 
directly  from  the  thickness  and  firmness  of  the  pseudo-membrane, 
which  obstructs  the  entrance  of  air.     Sudden  death  in  a  paroxysm 
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of  dyspncea  may  occur  from  the  detachment  of  one  end  of  the 
pseudo-membrane,  and  its  folding  upon  itself.  In  many  patients, 
death  is  not  due  so  much  to  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  from 
the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  as  to  the  mucus  and  pus 
which  collect  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  and  which  are 
not  expectorated  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane and  the  feeble  expiratory  efforts  of  the  child.  In  a  case 
which  was  examined  after  death  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hos- 
pital "of  this  city,  the  false  membrane  was  apparently,  not  sufficient 
to  produce  a  fatal  result,  but  the  air-passages  below  it  were  nearly 
filled  with  muco-purulent  matter,  which  obstructed  the  entrance  of 
air. 

Pathological  Characters. — ^This  disease  is  then  essentially  a 
laryngitis  presenting  the  lesions  of  a  simple  though  usually  severe 
mucous  inflammation,  but  with  a  superadded  element,  namely,  the 
false  membrane.  The  coexistence  of  simple  or  pseudo-membranous 
pharyngitis,  tracheitis,  and  bronchitis  is  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
common.  The  impediment  to  respiration,  which  renders  croup  so 
dangerous  and  fatal,  is  due  not  only  to  the  presence  of  the  false 
membrane,  but  to  the  mucus  and  pus  which  collect  below  it,  and 
also  to  the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
submucous  oedema.  In  addition,  there  is  a  neuropathic  clement 
which  increases  the  dyspnoea,  and  which  most  observers  consider  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  induced  by  the  in- 
flammation, and  hence  the  easier  breathing  in  sleep,  and  'in  the 
general  muscular  relaxation,  which  precedes  death.  Prof.  Jacobi 
{Amtr.  Joum.  of  ObsteL^etc.^'N.  Y.,  May,  1868), however, holds  that 
the  state  of  these  muscles  is  one  of  paralysis  rather  than  spasmodic 
contraction.  In  his  opinion,  this  paralysis  "  is  secondary.  It  de — 
pends  on  the  oedematous  soaking  of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid^ 
muscles  following  the  oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  th^ 
crico-arytenoid  folds." 

In  several  fatal  cases  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine after  death,  I  have  found  the  appearance  of  the  lungs  quite 
uniform.  They  were  reduced  in  volume  (semi-collapsed)  and  more 
or  less  congested.  Certain  parts  distant  from  the  bronchi,  espe- 
cially  the  edges  and  thin  portions,  were  collapsed  completely,  and 
certain  lobules  also  hepatized.  I  have  also  observed,  though  in 
some  of  the  cases  my  attention  was  not  directed  to  it,  distension 
of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  with  blood,  and  large  thrombi. 
From  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  blood  is  less  oxygenated,  and 
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Bomewhat  darker  than  in  those  who  die  of  diseases  not  involving 
the  respiratory  apparatus. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  true  croup  is  ordinarily  easy.  It 
might  he  mistaken  for  spasmodic  laryngitis,  hut  more  frequently 
spasmodic  laryngitis  is  mistaken  for  it.  The  differences  which 
will  aid  in  differential  diagnosis  are  the  following :  commencement 
ahrupt  and  at  night  in  one,  gradual  in  the  other ;  presence  in  one, 
absence  in  the  other,  of  a  pseudo-membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the 
fauces ;  fragments  of  this  membrane  in  the  sputum  in  one ;  charac- 
ter of  the  cough  ;  course  of  the  disease  growing  gradually  worse 
in  one,  in  the  other,  with  few  exceptions,  rapidly  improving.  Trous- 
seau speaks  of  the  liability  to  error  of  diagnosis  in  those  cases  in 
which  spasmodic  laryngitis  is  associated  with  pseudo-membranous 
pharyngitis.  Few  physicians  hesitate  to  designate  as  true  croup 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  croupal  cough  in  connection  with 
false  membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  and  yet  the  laryn- 
gitis under  such  circumstances  may  be  merely  spasmodic.  This 
coexistence  of  pseudo-membranous  pharyngeal  and  of  spasmodic 
laryngeal  inflammation  is,  however,  probably  rare,  but  its  occa- 
sional occurrence  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

True  croup  is  readily  distinguished  from  laryngismus  stridulus, 
or  internal  convulsions.  Laryngismus  stridulus  is  a  purely  nerv- 
ous affection ;  it  occurs  suddenly,  causing  great  dyspnoea,  or  momen- 
tary suspension  of  respiration,  without  the  fever  and  without  the 
hoarse  voice  and  cough  of  croup.  When  muscular  relaxation  oc- 
curs, the  attack  ceases.  The  difference  between  the  two  diseases  is 
therefore  obvious. 

Prognosis. — The  great  mortality  from  true  croup  is  universally 
known,  and  those  physicians  who  report  a  large  number  of  favor- 
able cases  have  probably  mistaken  spasmodic  croup  for  this  disease. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Ware,  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
die;  but  with  judicious  treatment,  commenced  early,  the  mortality 
is  probably  less  than  this,  though  still  great.  Increase  of  dyspnoea, 
the  voice  and  cough  becoming  more  hoarse,  and  the  pulse  more 
accelerated,  indicate  a  fatal  form  of  the  disease.  Attention  has 
already  been  called  to  temporary  improvements  which  are  apt  to 
occur  in  croup,  and  lead  to  an  error  in  prognosis.  However,  im- 
provement continuing  more  than  twelve  hours  is  evidence  of  the 
decline  of  the  disease. 

The  near  approach  of  death  is  shown  by  lividity  with  great  rest- 
lessness, or  by  pallor  and  somnolence.     If  the  patient  recover  from 
croup,  there  often  remains  more  or  less  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneu- 
80 
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monia,  which  requires  treatment,  and  the  laryngitis  when  ita 
pseudo-membranous  character  is  lost,  persists  for  a  time,  causing 
more  or  less  hoarseness  and  acceleration  of  pulse. 

Treatment. — The  importance  of  early  treatment  in  this  disease 
has  been  sufficiently  alluded  to.  If  it  has  continued  two  or  three 
days  when  first  recognized,  the  chance  of  recovery  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished. As  the  danger  in  true  croup  arises  from  the  presence  of  the 
pseudo-membrane,  the  indication  is  to  prevent  its  formation,  so  far 
as  possible,  and  to  aid  in  its  removal  when  formed. 

Emetics  have  been  and  are  still  much  prescribed  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease.  Properly  employed,  they  produce  a  good  effect, 
but  much  harm  has  been  done  by  their  injudicious  adminiBtratiou. 
As  a  rule,  the  depressing  emetics  should  not  be  given  except  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  not  later,  indeed,  than  the  second 
day,  and  not  given  at  all  if  the  patient  is  feeble  or  cachectic,  or  if 
the  croup  is  secondary,  as  when  it  occurs  in  connection  with 
measles  or  diphtheria.  I  have  known  death  occur  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  administration  of  an  antimonial  emetic  in  the 
pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  accompanying  diphtheria,  when 
there  was  no  urgent  dyspnoea. 

At  the  commencement  of  croup,  ipecacuanha  or  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potassa  may  then  be  prescribed  if  the  disease  is 
primary,  and  the  patient  in  good  general  condition ;  but  if  it  is 
secondary,  or  the  vital  powers  at  all  reduced,  an  emetic  which  is 
less  depressing  is  preferable,  as  turpeth  mineral  or  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  emetic  promotes  the  secretion  of  mucus,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  substance  is  usually  found  in  the  vomited  matter, 
and  it  may  also  cause  the  detachment  and  expulsion  of  the  softer 
portions  of  the  pseudo-membrane.  If  the  child  in  the  initial  stage 
of  croup  is  under  the  age  of  three  years,  the  syrup  of  ipecacuanha, 
with  or  without  alum,  may  be  administered  in  teaspoonful  dosec 
at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  till  the  emetic  effect  is  pro- 
duced, or  if  the  age  is  above  three  years,  the  compound  syrup  oJ 
squills  may  be  employed  instead.  But  when  assured  that  a  pseudo- 
membrane  is  forming,  I  prefer  in  most  cases  the  sulphate  of  copper 
in  one  or  two  grain  doses  given  in  powder  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  ipecacuanha,  and  repeated  in  ten  minutes  if  the  first  dose  doea 
not  produce  the  desired  emetic  effect.  There  is  in  most  cases  more 
or  less  relief  of  the  symptoms  after  the  emesis,  though  it  may  b€ 
but  temporary.  In  one  case  recently  in  my  practice,  in  which  there 
was  at  the  first  visit  considerable  dyspnoea,  distinct  croupy  cough, 
and  a  pseudo-membrane  on  both  sides  of  the  fauces,  and  in  whieb 
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I  had  made  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  the  parents  observing  the 
good  effect  of  the  first  powder,  repeated  the  medicine,  contrary  to 
directions,  at  intervals  of  about  two  hours,  till  my  visit  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  patient  recovered.    Two  or  three  powders 
are,  however,  ordinarily  sufficient  for  this  preliminary  treatment. 
Turpeth  mineral  is  not  inferior  in  its  effects  to  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  many  physicians  of  ample  experience  prefer  it,  given  in  doses 
of  two  or  three  grains.     Prof.  Fordyce  Barker,  of  this  city,  who 
prescribes  an  emetic  of  turpeth  mineral  immediately  on  being 
summoned  to  a  case,  states  that  he  has  not  lost  a  patient  thus 
treated  for  many  years.     After  prompt  and  efficient  emesis  is  pro- 
duced, other  measures  are  required.     We  will  speak  hereafter  of 
the  further  employment  of  emetics  during  the  progress  of  croup. 
Loss  of  blood  is  not  required  in  the  treatment  of  croup.     The 
stronger  cardiac  sedatives,  as  aconite  and  veratrum  viride,  may 
occasionally  be  advantageously  employed  on  the  first  and  second 
days  of  primary  croup.      They  should  only  be  administered  to 
those  that  are  robust.     They  should  not  be  prescribed  after  the 
pseudo-membrane  is  fully  formed,  nor  in  cases  of  secondary  croup. 
Unfortunately  the    emetic  treatment  recommended    above,  and 
which  must  be  considered  preliminary,  fails  to  arrest  the  disease 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.      It  does  seem  to  diminish   the 
amount  of  false  membrane  in  certain  cases,  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  may  even  in  some  instances  prevent  its  formation, 
BO  that  the  inflammation  remains  a  simple  laryngitis,  though  pre- 
senting in  its  commencement  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  croup; 
but  in  other  and  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  pseudo-membrane 
becomes  fully  formed,  and  continues  to  increase.   The  profession  have 
been  long  looking  for  a  remedy  which,  taken  internally,  may,  by  its 
effect  upon  the  blood  or  the  inflamed  surface,  prevent  or  diminish 
the  membranous  formation,  and  also  for  a  remedy  which,  employed 
topically,  may  liquefy  and  remove  it.     The  remedy  which  has  been 
and  still  is  most  frequently  prescribed  for  the  first  of  these  purposes 
is  calomel.    The  ordinary  ill-effects  of  this  agent,  namely,  stomatitis 
and  ptyalism,  should  not  deter  from  its  employment  if  it  exerts  any 
controlling  influence  over  a  disease  so  rapid  and  fatal  as  true  croup. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  useful  unless  there  is  that  degree  of 
impoverishment  of  the  blood  and  cachexia  which  would  contra- 
indicate  the  continued   use  of  any  depressing  agent.      Calomel 
probably  has  no  eftect  upon  the  false  membrane ;  but  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  there  are  other  factors  in  the  production  of  the  dyspna?a 
which  it  is  probable  that  calomel  does  aid  in  removing,  whether 
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by  its  derivative  effect  on  the  intestinal  surface,  or  by  some  other 
mode  of  action  not  fully  understood.  Calomel  is  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  efficient  agents,  administered  internally,  for  removing 
the  thickening  and  infiltration  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane 
and  the  submucous  oedema.  I  think  that  I  have  observed  benefit 
from  its  employment,  whether  in  a  single  dose  of  six  to  ten  grains,  or 
in  small  doses  of  one-fourth  to  one  grain  repeated  several  times  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  calomel  may  be  administered  alone,  or  with 
ipecacuanha  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  emesis,  or  in  certain 
cases  with  Dover's  powder.  It  may  be  given  from  two  to  four 
days,  perhaps  sometimes  longer,  when  it  should  be  followed  by  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  or  soda  and  muriate  of  ammonia 
given  frequently.  In  cases  in  which  the  vital  powers  are  reduced, 
especially  in  secondary  croup,  this  mixture  should  be  given  from  the 
first,  in  place  of  calomel.  The  chlorate  has  a  solvent  effect,  though 
feeble,  on  pseudo-membranes,  and  as  when  taken  into  the  system  it  is 
known  to  be  eliminated  in  most  of  the  secretions  and  excretions, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  escapes  also  from  the  surface  of  the 
larynx  in  the  mucus,  and  therefore  comes  in  contact  with  the  mem- 
branous formation.  The  chlorates  in  frequent  large  doses  some- 
times cause  salivation.  Probably  the  effect  of  the  muriate  is 
subordinate,  but  it  is  believed  by  therapeutists  to  increase  the  muco- 
purulent secretion,  and  therefore  diminish  in  some  degree  the 
turgescence  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Cases  in  which  there  is 
marked  and  protmcted  dyspnoea  and  croupal  cough  do  now  and 
then  recover  with  the  use  of  chlorate  of  jx)tassa  or  soda  and  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  either  employed  after  calomel,  or  without  it  as 
the  main  remedy  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease — so  many, 
indeed,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  do  have  some  curative 
effect.  The  following  formula  may  be  employed  for  a  child  fron 
three  to  five  years  of  age : — 

B.  Potas.  chlorat.  3j  ; 
Ammon.  muriat.  9ij  ; 
Syr.  simplic.  gj  ; 
Aqua;  §ij.     Misce. 

Dose,  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  every  half  hour  or  hourly,  ace 
ing  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.     This  should  be  conti' 
regularly  night  and  day  until  the  cough  becomes  looser,  or  ur 
is  evident  from  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the  case  that  it  c 
of  no  further  service. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  the  inbalal 
^'^me  of  our  most  exj)erienced  physicians  consid 
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more  useful  than  all  other  measures  combined.  In  one  of  the  most 
severe  cases  which  I  have  met,  which  terminated  favorably,  the 
room  was  so  filled  with  steam  that  water  hung  in  drops  from  the 
ceiling.  The  atmosphere  which  the  child  breathes  should  be  con- 
stantly loaded  with  moisture,  without,  however,  that  degree  of 
heat  which  would  add  materially  to  the  discomfort  of  the  patient 
or  attendants.  Moist  warm  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  in- 
flamed surface  promotes  expectoration  and  renders  the  cough 
looser.  Steam  may  be  readily  produced  by  placing  heated  irons 
or  bricks  in  a  shallow  pan  or  pail  containing  a  little  water,  by 
pouring  water  upon  a  heated  surface,  or  by  a  spirit-lamp  or  gas- 
jet  under  a  pan  of  water.  In  order  to  avoid  heating  the  entire 
room  and  to  concentrate  the  vapor,  the  nurse  may  sit  with  the 
child  under  a  frame  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  the  steam  be  pro- 
duced underneath. 

A  temperature  of  75°  or  80°,  if  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with 
moisture,  is  more  readily  tolerated  than  a  lower  temperature  with 
a  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  temj^erature  at  least  as  high  as  75°  is 
required,  or  too  much  of  the  vapor  is  deposited.  Of  late,  the  in- 
halation of  the  spray  of  lime-water  has  been  recommended,  in  the 
belief  that  it  exerts  a  solvent  effect  upon  the  false  membrane. 
The  atomizer  has  been  employed  in  order  to  produce  the  spray, 
but  difliculty  attends  its  use  for  children.  It  has  been  still  more 
recently  recommended  to  add  to  the  water  which  is  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  steam  one  or  two  lumps  of  quicklime, 
and  allowing  them  to  slake.  The  vapor  by  this  means  becomes 
impregnated  with  particles  of  lime.  This  last  mode  of  employing 
lime  may  partially  obviate  the  principal  objection  which  has  been 
raised  against  the  use  of  steam  in  the  treatment  of  croup,  namely, 
that  it  necessitates  confining  the  air,  which  soon  becomes  loaded 
with  carbonic  acid,  since  slaked  lime,  when  moistened,  rapidly 
absorbs  this  gas. 

The  employment  of  lime  by  inhalation  in  this  disease  certainly 
merits  further  trial,  although,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have 
employed  it  in  both  the  ways  stated  above,  I  have  observed  no 
decided  benefit  from  its  use. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  depressing  emetics  should  not 
lie  employed  after  the  second  day,  but  a  period  arrives  in  most  cases 
when  another  class  of  emetics  are  required.  They  are  required 
when  the  dyspncea  is  urgent,  as  a  means  of  i^omoving  from  the  air- 
passages  the  collection  of  mucus  and  pus  and  portions  of  false 
xnembrane  which  may  be  detached.     Those  emetics  should  now  be 
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prescribed  which  operate  promptly  with  tlie  least  depression. 
Sulphate  of  copper  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  for  this  stage 
of  eroup,  and  it  is  usually  employed  by  physiciane,  A  child  of 
five  years  may  take  one  grain  diseolved  in  a  little  water,  and  the 
dose  be  repeated  if  required  in  ten  minutes.  Sulphate  of  zinc  or 
turpeth  mineral  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  the  copper.  Dr.  J. 
F.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  prefers  pulverized  alum  given  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses,  but  it  is  less  efficient,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
possess^  any  advantages  over  the  sulphate  of  copper.  "Wliatever 
emetic  is  employed,  its  operation  may  be  promoted  by  draughts  of 
warm  water. 

It  is  to  bo  recollected  in  the  treatment  of  croup  that  the  psendo- 
membrane,  by  commencing  decomposition,  and  by  the  pus  and 
mucuB  which  collect  underneath,  is  more  easily  detached  after  a 
few  days,  if  the  patient  lives,  than  at  first.  Therefore  the  phy- 
sician should  endeavor  to  sustain  the  vital  powers,  in  order  that 
the  cough  may  have  sufficient  force  to  separate  this  substance  as 
soon  as  its  fibres  of  attachment  begin  to  loosen.  A  patient  with 
croup  rarely  takes  solid  food,  but  be  should  be  allowed  beef-tea, 
milk,  and  farinaceous  drinks  at  short  inter\-ftls.  If  there  are  signa 
of  exhaustion,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  proper,  and  fresh  air  should 
also  be  allowed  bo  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  inhalation  of  steam. 

While  these  general  measui-cs  are  employed,  local  treatment 
should  not  be  neglected.  The  profession  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
treatment  either  external  or  internal  of  the  throat.  As  to  external 
treatment,  some  recommend  poultioos,  others  cold  applications,  and 
others  still,  irritants.  Professor  I'easleo,  of  this  city,  in  a  scries  of 
papers  on  the  pathology  of  croup,  published  in  tlie  Ainerican 
Medical  Monthly,  1854,  says  of  cold  applied  externally:  "We  con- 
sider this  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance.  If  cold  applicationa 
are  efficacious  in  all  cases  of  external  inflammation,  they  are 
scarcely  less  so  here,  whore  the  inflamcti  surface  is  so  nearly  super- 
ficial. Cold  must,  however,  be  continuously  applied  to  produce 
the  desired  effect.  Applied  at  intervals,  indeed,  it  rather  promotes 
than  retards  the  inflammatory  process;  since  during  the  intervals  the 
temperature  rises  nlmve  the  normal  standard,  in  consequence  of  the 
reaction  of  the  chill  on  the  surface.  Cold  water  may  be  constantly 
dropped  from  a  sponge  upon  a  compress  laid  over  the  throat  of  the 
child;  and  the  latter  should  he  of  only  one  or  two  thicknesses  of 
linen,  that  evaporation  may  go  on  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

In  ordinary  cases  cold  applied  over  the  larynx  is  preferable  to 
poultices  or  warm  applications.     The  sides  of  the  nock  should  be 
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kept  warm  by  pieces  of  pork,  or  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  flannel, 
while  in  the  interspace  in  front,  over  the  larynx,  a  compress  of 
muslin  or  linen  squeezed  from  ice-water  should  be  applied  every 
five  or  ten  minutes.  These  may  be  retained  in  place  by  a  single 
thickness  of  muslin  passing  around  the  neck,  and  cut  narrow  in 
front,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  applications  of  the  compress.  In 
place  of  the  compress,  a  small  quantity  of  crushed  ice  may  be  em- 
ployed, surrounded  by  oil-silk  to  prevent  dripping.  This  mode  of 
applying  cold  I  have  found  to  t)e  more  convenient,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  restlessness  of  the  child,  than  that  recommended  by 
Prof.  Peaslee.  Cold  is  especially  serviceable  if  the  child  is  robust, 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  full  and  rapid  pulse.  In  secondary  croup, 
or  croup  occurring  in  feeble  states  of  system,  or  presenting  a  sub- 
acute character,  poultices  or  fomentations  to  the  neck,  with  mode- 
rate irritation,  may  sometimes  give  most  relief. 

Topical  treatment  of  the  fauces  and  larynx  has  long  been  re- 
commended in  croup,  and  the  agent  which  has  been  most  fre- 
quently applied  is  nitrate  of  silver  in  solutions  varying  in  strength 
from  ten  to  forty  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  is  applied  once,  twice, 
or  several  times  daily.  Nitrate  of  silver  does  not  dissolve  the 
pseudo-membranes,  but  it  contracts  those  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  and  by  the  contraction  aids  in  their  detachment. 

Great  difliculty,  however,  attends  the  application  of  the  probang 
to  the  larynx  of  the  child,  on  account  of  his  struggles  and  resist- 
ance, and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  most  skilful  opera- 
tors usually  succeed  in  applying  it  to  the  interior  of  this  organ. 
But  if  the  instrument  is  pressed  against  the  aperture  of  the  glottis, 
some  of  the  liquid  trickles  from  the  sponge  into  the  larynx,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  severe  coughing  which  it  produces.     Of  late  years 
three  other  substances  have  been  used  for  topical  treatment  of  the 
throat,  which  appear  to  be  more  eflfectual  in  removing  the  pseudo- 
membrane  and  controlling  the  inflammation.     One  is  liquor  ferri 
finbsulphatis,  another  carbolic  acid,  and  the  third  bromine.     The 
liquor  ferri  subsulphatis  is  best  employed  with  glycerine  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  to  four. 

B.  Liq.  ferri  snbsulphatis  SJ  ; 
Glycerinse  §bs.    Misce. 

Carbolic  acid,  in  its  crystalline  or  undiluted  state,  is  an  active 
■  caustic,  with  a  tendency  to  spread.     It  should  be  used  considerably 
diluted  with  water. 

B.  Acid,  carbolic.  fSss; 
Aqu»  ^T.    Misce. 
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Bromine  has  only  recently  been  employed  for  topical  treatment 
of  pseudo-membranous  inflammations.  It  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  bromide  of  potassium. 

]^.  Brominii  31J ; 

Potass,  broinid.  gr.  xiv; 
AquflB  3j.    Misce. 

This  is  called  the  bromine  solution,  but  it  must  bo  considerably 
diluted  for  use.  Twenty-four  to  forty  drops  should  be  added  to 
an  ounce  of  water  for  application  to  the  fauces  or  larynx.  There 
are  physicians  who  highly  extol  each  of  these  three  agents  in  the 
treatment  of  croup  as  well  as  diphtheria.  They  are  probably  all 
useful,  though  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  observation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  bromine.  They  should  be  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  nitrate  of  silver,  to  which  either  one  is  probably  prefer- 
able. Of  the  three  agents,  the  one  which  I  can  highly  recommend 
from  personal  experience  for  those  cases  which  require  this  mode 
of  treatment,  is  the  subsulphate  of  iron.  Local  treatment,  as  re- 
commended above,  is  obviously  most  useful  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  decided  inflammation  of  the  faucial  surface  attended  with 
patches  of  false  membrane,  or  those  cases  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion is  first  pharyngeal  and  becomes  laryngeal  by  extension. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  have  already  stated,  true  croup,  whatever 
the  therai^utic  treatment,  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  a  pro- 
gressive disease.  The  hoarseness  of  the  cough  and  voice  and  the 
dyspnoea  gradually  increase.  The  pulse,  becoming  more  frequent 
and  feeble,  indicates  the  need  of  the  most  nutritious  food,  as  the 
animal  broths,  and  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  danger  is,  how- 
ever, from  the  dyspnoea  rather  than  asthenia.  Medicine  has  failed 
to  check  the  disease,  and  shall  now  the  expedients  of  surgery  be 
tried — ^shall  tracheotomy  be  performed  ? 

The  published  statistics  relating  to  tracheotomy  in  croup  are  to 
a  considerable  extent  unsatisfactory,  since  we  are  not  informed,  as 
regards  most  of  them,  at  what  stage  of  the  disease  the  operation 
was  performed,  and  what  were  the  evidences  of  a  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion. The  most  valuable  and  reliable  statistics  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  those  published  by  Prof.  Jacobi, 
of  this  city,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics^  etc.,  for  May, 
1868,  and  containing  the  results  of  the  cases  which  were  operated 
on  by  himself  and  Drs.  Ki'ackowizer  and  Voss.  These  gentlemen 
are  known  to  the  profession  of  New  York  as  careful  and  judicious 
practitioners,  not  likely  to  operate  when  there  was  probability  of 
success  by  therapeutic  measures,  and  not  likely  to  mistake  simple 
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or.  spasmodic  laryngitis  for  true  croup.    I  have  tabulated  the  sta- 
tistics of  their  operations : — 


Age. 

NnmlH 

it. 

BecoTered. 

Died. 

Under  3  years 

•               •               • 

8 

1 

7 

From  2  to  8  years 

•                 • 

29 

5 

24 

"    3to4    " 

« 

•                • 

26 

4 

22 

•'    4to5     *» 

»               < 

• 

34 

11 

23 

*'    5  to  6     '» 

» 

9                             9                             t 

9 

2 

7 

"    6to7    *' 

1 

•                              t 

1 

1 

0 

•*    7  to  8    " 

• 

m                     • 

3 

0 

3 

10    " 

• 

•                     • 

1 

0 

1 

Not  given 

• 

•                     • 

55 

15 

40 

166 

39 

127 

Time  of  death  after 

Number  of 

Time  of  Death  after 

Number  of 

operation. 

cane^. 

operation. 

cases. 

Within  24  hours 

19 

On  5th 

day 

.        9 

On  2d  day 

7 

(( 

6th 

• 

4 

"  3d   "           .        . 

16 

*^ 

7th 

• 

2 

"  4th  *' 

15 

(( 

9th 

• 

1 

From  10th  to  31  at  day        5 

Total 

• 

•                     • 

•               • 

• 

•        • 
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The  following  were  the  causes  of  death,  as  given  in  the  records 
of  73  cases : — 


In  operation 

Apnoca  from  too  late  operation 

Apncea 

Ansemia  and  exhaustion 

Diphtheria 

Bronchitis 

Broncho-pneumonia  . 


1 
6 
3 
4 
8 
6 
15 


Pneumonia  ....        5 

Broncho-pneumo.  &  pulm.  gangrene  1 


Pulmonary  ccdcma 

Pseudo-membranous  bronchitis 

Tuberculosis 

Convulsions 

Emphysema 


Total 


1 

18 
1 
2 
2 

73 


The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  tracheotomy  in  one  hun- 
dred cases.  It  is  prepared  from  the  statistics  of  Guterbach,  lately 
published: — 


Age. 

Resnlt 

Under  1  year 

1  case 

fatal 

Between  1  and  2  years 

(( 

(( 

t( 

2  and  3    " 

83}  per  cent,  recovered. 

(( 

3  and  4    " 

40 

(( 

4  and  5    " 

.        38A 

i( 

5  and  6    *' 

44} 

i( 

6  and  8    ** 

.        14^ 

(i 

8  and  9    *' 

25 

From  conversations  which  I  have  had  with  surgeons  of  New 
ork,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  above  tables  present  a  more  favor- 
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able  result  than  could  be  funiislied  by  the  general  surgical  practice 
of  this  city.  Most  New  York  aurgeons,  however,  Heem  to  ahun  the 
operation  and  regard  it  with  ill-favor,  and  did  they  operate  aa  fre- 
quently as  those  whose  names  1  have  mentioned,  poasibly  the  re- 
sult would  be  better.  Statistics  in  Paris  probably  give  nearly  tiie 
true  proportion  of  auccesBful  and  uusuccesrful  operations  of  tra- 
cheotomy for  croup,  aa  it  ia  performed  by  akilful  and  careful  sar- 
geona.  Of  388  caaea  occurring  in  the  practice  of  several  Pariaian 
surgeons,  346  died  and  42  recovered;  while  in  the  Ildpital  8aiute 
Eugeuie,  of  374  operated  on,  310  died.     (Bouehut.) 

The  facts  in  reference  to  tracheotomy  in  croup  are  the  following ; 
The  majority  of  those  operated  on  do  not  recover,  but  some  live 
who  without  the  operation  would  die.  The  operation  ie  now  more 
euccessfully  performed  than  formerly,  aa  the  conditions  of  success- 
ful o^jeration  are  better  understood.  Those  who  have  operated 
several  times,  confeaa  that  their  last  cases  did  better  than  their 
first.  Trousseau's  experience  was  striking  and  instructive  in  this  ■ 
respect.  No  one,  probably,  ever  performed  this  operation  for  croup 
more  timea  than  he,  and,  from  conatantly  greater  success,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  an  advocate  of  the  ojieration.  Tracheotomy, 
if  properly  performed,  does  not  in  any  case  shorten  life,  but  i% . 
frequently  prolonga  it  aeveral  days.  It  diminishes  greatly  the 
dyspnoia,  and  renders  death  easy. 

The  objections  to  the  operation  are  partly  of  a  moral  natarsb 
Tho  parents,  already  in  the  extreme  of  grief  on  account  of  the; 
Buffering  and  probable  deatli  of  the  child,  consent  with  reluctancA 
to  an  operation  which  promises  not  cure,  but  a  pralongation  of  life. 
Common  sympathy  with  tlie  child  and  regard  for  the  emotions  of 
the  parents  should  certaiuly  have  an  influence  in  deciding  for  or 
against  the  operation.  The  iiret  case  of  tmeheotoniy  which  I 
witnessed  was  such  as,  if  common,  would  condemn  this  operativ 
measure  entirely,  Noanieathetic  was  given,  and,  in  the  midst  of  ti 
struggles  of  the  child,  largo  veina  were  severed,  from  which  an  abun- 
dant hemorrhage  occurred.  The  trachea  was  oi>ened,  but  this  \ 
no  sooner  done  than  death  occurred,  partly  from  the  loss  of  bloody 
and  partly  from  the  obatruction  to  reapiration  cauaed  by  its  entranof 
into  the  bronchial  tubea.  Such  caaea  are,  however,  quite  exceptiooal. 
Death  rarely  occurs  during  the  operation,  unless  the  patient  ia  » 
ready  moribund,  and  the  possibility  of  such  a  resu'' 
little  weight  in  our  decision  for  or  againat  the  ot 

Few  will  deny,  in  the  light  of  atatistica,  t 
in  certain  cases,  proper,  and  that  a  physicij 
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culpable  if  he  did  not  strongly  urge  its  performance.  There  are 
certain  supposed  contraindications.  One  is  age  less  than  two  years. 
It  is  true  that  those  under  the  age  of  two  years  are  less  likely  to 
recover  after  the  operation  than  those  above  that  age;  still,  trache- 
otomy has  now  and  then  saved  the  lives  of  the  youngest  infants 
who  have  croup.  The  possibility,  therefore,  of  success  justifies 
the  performance  of  the  operation,  however  young  the  infant,  when 
the  only  alternative  is  death.  In  the  foregoing  statistics  it  is  seen 
that  one  of  eight  recovered  who  were  under  the  age  of  two  years. 

The  presence  of  capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  does  not  posi- 
tively contraindicate  tracheotomy,  though  it  diminishes  greatly 
the  chances  of  a  favorable  issue.  Nor  is  tracheotomy  forbidden 
by  the  extension  of  the  false  membrane  into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
since  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  obstruction  along  which  the  air 
passes  in  order  to  reach  the  lungs,  and  the  muco-pus  as  well  as 
pseudo-membrane,  lying  below  the  point  of  operation,  may  be 
expectorated  through  the  aperture.  A  decidedly  asthenic  state, 
as  after  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  indicated  by  feeble  pulse  and  other 
symptoms  of  exhaustion,  may  or  may  not  contraindicate  the  ope- 
ration, whether  the  pseudo-membrane  is  limited  to  the  larynx  and 
trachea  or  is  more  extensive. 

The  manner  of  performing  tracheotomy  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  pertain  to  surgery,  and  are  described  in  surgical  works. 
A  skilful  surgeon  should,  indeed,  be  employed  to  perform  the 
operation  when  it  is  practicable.  At  what  time  in  the  course  of 
the  disease  tracheotomy  should  be  resorted  to  is  an  important 
practical  question.  Trousseau  at  one  time  recommended  it  as 
soon  as  there  were  certain  evidences  of  the  presence  o^  a  pseudo- 
membrane,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  operate  so 
early.  The  correct  rule,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  to  operate  till  there 
are  signs  that  the  blood  is  not  sufficiently  oxygenated,  such  as 
lividity  of  the  prolabia  and  tips  of  fingers.  When  these  signs 
occur,  it  is  unsafe  to  delay  long.  The  arrangements  should  be  pre- 
viously made,  that  no  time  be  lost. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
die  after  tracheotomy  die  of  bronchitis,  usually  capillary,  or  of 
pneumonia  developed  after  the  operation.  These  diseases  seem  to 
be  partly  attributable  to  the  operation,  or,  if  previously  existing, 
to  be  aggravated  by  it.  It  is  believed  that  the  introduction  into 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  lungs  of  cool  air,  of  air  not  warmed  by 
the  natural  circuit  through  the  nostrils  and  larynx,  may  be  a  cause 
of  these  inflammatory  complications.    Sometimes,  also,  the  canula 
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Bronchitis  occurs  both  as  a  primary  and  secondary  disease.  The 
secondary  form  is  common  in  connection  with  measles,  hooping- 
cough,  pneumonia,  and  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  scarlet  fever,  variola,  remittent  and  continued  fevers. 
Bronchitis  is  mild  or  severe,  and  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  If 
the  inflammation  aftects  the  bronchules,  the  bronchitis  is  called 
capillary.  Bronchitis  is  usually  bilateral,  affecting  the  tubes  on 
the  two  sides  with  about  equal  intensity.  The  exceptions  are 
when  it  is  dependent  on  pneumonia  or  pulmonary  phthisis.  In 
these  cases  it  is  confined  to  those  tubes,  or  nearly  to  those,  which 
are  surrounded  by  the  tubercular  or  inflammatory  product. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  secondary  bronchitis  are  obviously  the 
diseases  in  connection  with  which  it  occurs.  The  cause  of  primary 
bronchitis  is  the  same  as  that  of  simple  acute  laryngitis  or  coryza, 
namely,  sudden  change  of  temperature  from  warm  to  cold,  exposure 
to  currents  of  air,  the  practice  of  sending  children  without  suffi- 
cient clothing  from  heated  rooms  into  the  open  air,  the  throwing 
oft*  of  bedclothes  at  night,  etc.  Dentition  is  also  an  occasional 
cause,  since  some  children  have  attacks  which  coincide  with  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth.  The  cough  of  dentition  is  usually  purely  a 
nervous  affection;  but  in  other  instances  it  is  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  mucous  secretion,  and  is  evidently  dependent  on  a 
mild  inflammation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^In  the  most  common  form  of  bron- 
chitis, the  larger  bronchial  tubes  only  are  affected.  They  are  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation  in  most  of  those  cases  which  are  desig- 
nated "  colds"  by  families,  and  which  are  often  treated  without 
the  aid  of  the  physician.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial 
tube^  presents  the  ordinary  anatomical  characters  of  mucous  in- 
flammations. It  is  reddened  uniformly  or  in  patches,  intensely,  or 
in  that  milder  degree  known  as  arborescence,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  inflammation. 

The  secretion  of  the  muciparous  follicles  is  at  first  arrested,  and 
the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  dry.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  the  secretory  function  is  re-established,  and  the  surface  is 
covered  with  thin  and  transparent  mucus.  A  day  or  two  later,  the 
secretion  becomes  thicker,  consisting  of  mucus  and  pus.  Mixed 
with  these  substances  are  epithelial  cells,  which  are  exfoliated  in 
abundance  from  the  inflamed  surface.  At  the  same  time  the 
mucous  membrane  becomes  thickened  and  more  or  less  softened. 
If  the  inflammation  is  severe,  the  vessels  of  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue  are  also  injected. 
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Usually,  in  about  a  week  in  the  young  child,  in  from  one  to  two 
weeks  in  older  children,  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate.  Gradu- 
ally the  inflamed  membrane  returns  to  its  normal  consistence, 
thickness,  and  vascularity,  and  with  this  return  to  the  healthy 
state  the  muco-purulent  secretion  abates. 

In  this,  which  is  the  simplest  form  of  bronchitis,  and  most  com- 
mon, there  is  no  ulceration,  and  rarely  any  pseudo-membranoufl 
formation,  if  the  disease  is  idiopathic.  Pseudo-membranous  bron- 
chitis is  not  unusual  as  an  accompaniment  of  pseudo-membranous 
laryngo-tracheitis. 

Were  bronchitis  limited  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  simple  affection,  but  unfortunately  it  has  a  tendency 
to  extend  downwards.  Commencing  in  the  larger,  it  gradually 
invades  the  smaller  tubes  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  extension  of 
erysipelas  upon  the  skin.  More  rarely  the  inflammation  com- 
mences simultaneously  in  the  larger  and  smaller  tubes.  Now  the 
gravity  of  bronchitis  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  its  exten- 
sion downwards.  It  may  stop  at  any  point  in  its  progress,  but  if 
it  reach  the  smaller  tubes  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  affections 
of  early  life,  that  already  alluded  to,  namely,  capillary  bronchitis. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  minute  tubes,  those  next  to  the 
air-cells,  is  delicate,  with  but  little  submucous  connective  tissue, 
and  it  frequently,  at  post-mortem  examinations,  does  not  present  to 
the  eye  those  distinct  inflammatory  changes  which  are  observed  ia 
tubes  of  large  diameter.  It  is  sometimes  not  notably  thickened^ 
nor  its  vascularity  much  increased,  even  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  from  the  symptoms  that  it  was  the  seat  of  active  phlegmasia. 
As  we  pass  from  these  minute  tubes  to  those  of  larger  calibre,  the 
inflammatory  lesions  become  more  distinct.  The  inflammation 
produces  minute  and  abundant  points  of  redness,  and  the  membrane 
is  evidently  thickened ;  often  it  is  rough  or  granular. 

The  minute  bronchial  tubes  are  very  small,  especially  under 
the  age  of  three  years,  and  since  in  capillary  bronchitis  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  inflamed,  the  source  of  the  danger  is 
apparent.  It  is  with  difliculty  that  the  patient  with  capillary 
bronchitis  can,  by  the  effort  of  coughing,  free  the  tubes  from  the 
secretions  which  are  constantly  collecting  in  them.  In  weakly 
children,  under  the  age  of  two  years,  expectoration  is  most  diflicult, 
and  hence  the  great  and  increasing  dyspnoea  from  which  such 
patients  suffer. 

In  unfavorable  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis,  the  following  changes 
are  apt  to  occur.   The  small  tubes,  usually  those  in  the  posterior  por- 
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tion  of  the  lungs,  become  more  and  more  loaded  with  mucus  and 
pus,  obstructing  the  entrance  of  air  till,  finally,  one  after  another  of 
the  lobules  cease  to  be  inflated.  As  the  air  passes  out  of  the  air-cells 
of  a  lobule  more  readily  than  it  enters  them,  partial  lobular 
collapse  occurs.  Doubtless,  also,  some  of  the  mucus  and  pus,  no 
longer  expectorated,  is  forced  backward  into  the  air-cells.  Now,  a 
portion  of  lung  from  which  air  is  excluded  while  the  circulation 
continues,  becomes  congested.  If  the  lungs  of  a  patient  who  has 
died  at  this  stage  of  capillary  bronchitis  are  examined,  the  ante- 
rior portions  will  be  found  to  present  nearly  their  normal  appear- 
anco,  while  the  lobular  changes  which  have  been  described  will 
be  found  mainly  in  the  posterior  part.  Cei'tain  of  the  lobules  will 
be  observed  depressed  below  the  common  level,  of  a  dark  red  color 
from  passive  congestion,  firm  to  the  touch,  and  non-crepitant  or 
feebly  crepitant.  Sometimes  only  a  few  of  the  lobules  have  under- 
gone this  change  of  collai)se  and  congestion,  but  more  frequently  a 
considerable  number  on  both  sides  are  affected. 

Up  to  this  time  there  is  often  no  pneumonia,  but  this  is  the  state 
of  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes  which  has  sometimes  been  mistaken 
for  and  designated  broncho-pneumonia.  It  has  also  been  called 
lobular  pneumonia.  The  substance  which  fills  the  bronchial  tubes  is 
usually  muco-purulent,but  in  exceptional  cases,  in  addition  to  mucus 
and  pus,  there  is  more  or  less  fibrin.  This  ordinarily  occurs  as  a 
delicate  film  of  small  extent,  observed  here  and  there,  and  readily 
detached  from  the  surface  underneath.  In  rare  instances  it  occurs 
as  a  firm  and  continuous  membrane,  forming  a  mould  of  the  tubes, 
increasing  greatly  the  dyspnoea,  and  constituting  a  true  bronchial 
croup. 

If  the  patient  survive  the  immediate  effects  of  capillary  bron- 
chitis, the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  soon  begins  to 
abate.  The  collapsed  and  congested  lobules,  and  the  terminal 
portions  of  the  bronchial  tubes  leading  to  them,  which  are  ob- 
structed by  inflammatory  products,  ordinarily  return  to  their  nor- 
mal state  as  the  inflammation  declines,  but  in  other  instances  they 
undergo  changes  which  are  interesting,  but  which  are  not  fully  un- 
derstood. When  the  function  of  a  portion  of  lung  ceases,  as  it  does 
when  the  air  is  excluded  from  it,  the  cells  and  nuclei  which  it  con- 
tains, and  probably  other  parts,  begin  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration. 
These  elements  become  granular,  somewhat  enlarged  and  opaque, 
and  here  and  there  mixed  with  them  are  other  large  cells  tilled 
with  oil  globules.  These  are  the  compound  granular  cells  of  patho- 
logists, and,  occurring  in  this  situation,  are  produced  by  metamor- 
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phosis  of  the  epithelial  cells.  They  are  epithelial  cells  which  have 
progressed  more  rapidly  than  others  in  fatty  degeneration,  having 
reached  that  stage  of  it  which  immediately  precedes  liquefac- 
tion. We  often  with  the  microscope  observe  not  only  these  cor- 
puscles, but  their  fragments  as  they  are  dissolving.  These  changes 
are  common  in  lobules  which  are  for  a  certain  time  collapsed  and 
congested,  whether  or  not  pneumonia  has  supervened. 

If  the  lobules  remain  collapsed  for  a  considerable  period  on 
account  of  the  feeble  inspiratory  efforts  of  the  child,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  mucus  and  pus  which  obstruct  the  tubes,  they  may  undergo 
such  change  that  they  are  not  inflated,  even  when  the  tubes  be- 
come freed  from  obstruction.  If  an  opportunity  is  presented  of 
examining  the  lungs  at  this  time,  it  will  be  found  diflicult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  expand,  even  by  strong  insufflation,  the  lobules 
which  have  been  for  a  considerable  period  collapsed  and  more  or 
less  congested.  These  lobules  have  a  greater  specific  gravity  than 
water,  and  closely  resemble  lobules  which  are  solidified  by  inflam- 
mation; but  when  the  changes  occur  which  have  been  detailed 
above,  there  is  obviously  no  true  pneumonia  at  flrst. 

Pneumonia  is,  however,  a  not  infrequent  complication  and  result 
of  capillary  bronchitis.  While  in  certain  lobules  collapse  and 
simple  congestion  occur,  others  may  be  affected  by  a  true  inflam- 
mation extending  from  the  adjacent  inflamed  tubules.x  Therefore 
in  fatal  cases  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  the  same  lung  lobules 
collapsed  and  congested,  and  others  hepatized.  In  the  former 
there  is  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  alveoli,  with  simple  conges- 
tion, while  in  the  latter  the  alveoli  are  of  full  size,  or  distended  in 
consequence  of  the  abundant  proliferation  of  cells  within  them. 
Pneumonia  may  also  occur  as  a  sequel  of  capillary  bronchitis  in 
lobules,  which  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  the  infant,  or 
other  cause,  remain  collapsed  and  congested,  since  tissues  remain- 
ing in  a  state  of  passive  congestion  are  very  prone  to  inflammation. 
That  pneumonia,  subacute  and  catarrhal,  does  occur  in  the  collapsed 
lobules,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  of  a  proliferation  of  cells  with- 
in the  alveoli. 

Minute  abscesses,  usually  directly  under  the  pleura,  have  occa- 
sionally been  observed  at  the  autopsies  of  those  who  have  recently 
had  capillary  bronchitis,  and  pathologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  produced.  Some  of  them,  if  not  all,  are 
evidently  connected  with  the  minute  bronchial  tubes,  and  the 
quantity  of  pus  contained  in  each  is  not  usually  more  than  one  or 
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two  drops.  The  most  reasonable  view  of  their  causation  is  that 
they  are  produced  in  the  terminal  tubes  where  the  mucus  and  pus 
collect.  The  pus  acts  as  an  irritant  and  causes  inflammation,  and 
the  inflammation  increases  the  quantity  of  pus.  The  walls  of  the 
tube  which  is  now  the  seat  of  an  -abscess  are  destroyed  by  ulcera- 
tion, and  probably,  also,  some  of  the  contiguous  air  cells.  The 
little  cavity  is  soon  surrounded  by  a  delicate  membrane,  the  same 
in  character,  though  less  thick  and  firm,  with  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  walls  of  larger  abscesses.  The  pus  presents  the  usual 
appearance  of  this  liquid,  or  it  may  be  tinged  by  the  presence  of 
blood  cells,  or  again  it  may  be  thick  from  partial  absorption  of  the 
liquor  puris  so  as  to  resemble  softened  tubercle. 

The  abscess  is  ordinarily  located  in  the  centre  of  a  collapsed 
lobule.  In  certain  cases  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  so 
as  to  produce  circumscribed  pleurisy,  with  adhesion  of  the  costal 
and  visceral  pleura.  At  the  autopsy  of  such  a  case,  on  separating 
the  adhesions  and  attempting  insufflation,  the  air  passes  through 
the  aperture,  so  that  the  lung  on  that  side  cannot  be  inflated  unless 
the  aperture  is  closed.  Occasionally  pneumothorax  results  from 
opening  of  the  abscess  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  an  occasional  result  of  bron- 
chitis, especially  when  severe  and  protracted.  Emphysema  is  a 
common  lesion  observed  in  young  children,  whether  death  has 
occurred  from  disease  of  the  respiratory  or  some  other  system.  It 
is  observed  most  frequently  in  the  upper  lobes,  and  oftener  in  their 
anterior  than  posterior  portions.  If  it  is  vesicular,  the  sacs  of  air 
are  numerous  and  minute,  but  if  interstitial,  they  are  large  and 
irregular.  If  they  are  upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the  lung  so  as  to 
distend  the  pleura,  they  may  attain  considerable  size.  I  have  seen 
them  of  the  size  of  a  filbert  in  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year. 
In  exceptional  cases  there  are  many  of  these  air  bladders  situated 
between  the  root  of  the  lung  and  its  anterior  border,  and  percep- 
tibly augmenting  its  volume.  Severe  bronchitis  attended  by  labored 
respiration  and  a  large  collection  of  muco-pus  in  the  tubes,  while 
it  produces  collapse  of  certain  lobules,  is  recognized  as  a  common 
cause  of  these  emphysematous  lesions. 

Symptoms. — It  is*  evident,  from  the  description  which  has  been 
given  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  bronchitis,  that  its  symptoms 
vary  greatly  in  severity  in  different  patients.  It  usually  com- 
mences with  more  or  less  coryza.  The  symptoms  are  headache, 
flushed  face,  elevation  of  temperature,  acceleration  and  fulness  of 
pulse.  In  the  mildest  cases  these  symptoms  are  scarcely  appreciable. 
81 
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The  child  is  observed  to  sneeze  ahd  have  some  defluxion  from  the 
nostrils,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  occasional  mild,  almost  painless, 
cough,  which  declines  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  respira- 
tion and  pulse  are  scarcely  accelerated,  and  the  appetite  is  but 
slightly  impaired.  There  may  be  a  little  fretfulness,  but  the 
child  is  not  confined  to  his  bed  or  room,  and  usually  amuses  him- 
self with  his  playthings.  Auscultation  in  these  mild  cases  reveals 
coarse  mucous  rSles  in  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  while  the  smaller 
tubes  are  free  from  mucus.  Sibilant  and  sonorous  rales  are  also 
observed,  especially  in  the  commencement  of  the  bronchitis,  at 
which  time  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  suppressed  or  scanty.  The 
cough  in  the  commencement  is  for  the  same  reason  dry.  It  be- 
comes looser  by  the  second  or  third  day,  the  sputum  consisting  of 
frothy  mucus,  with  the  admixture  of  pus  and  epithelial  cells.  The 
pus  becomes  more  abundant  as  the  disease  continues.  Expectora- 
tion does  not  usually  occur  till  after  the  age  of  four  or  five  years; 
under  this  age  the  sputum  is  ordinarily  swallowed. 

The  mild  form  of  bronchitis  described  above,  that  in  which 
only  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  are  aflfected,  is  coq^on  at  all 
periods  of  infancy  and  childhood,  but  a  severer  grade  of  the  dis- 
ease is  also  of  common  occurrence,  exclusive  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  minute  branches  of  the  bronchial-tree  are  afiected.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  bronchial  in- 
flammation to  extend  downwards,  and  symptoms  are  proportionate 
in  gravity  to  the  degree  of  this  extension.  In  severe  bronchitis 
the  pulse  rises  to  120  or  130  per  minute,  and  the  respiration  is  in 
a  corresponding  degree  accelerated.  The  cough  is  frequent  and 
painful,  the  pain  being  referred  to  the  sternum,  and  often  there  is 
a  steady  dull  pain  in  this  region.  The  face  is  flushed  and  indica- 
tive of  suffering,  the  temperature  is  considerably  elevated,  and 
the  appetite  is  greatly  impaired  or  lost.  There  is  frequently  an 
exacerbation  of  symptoms  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Depres- 
sion of  the  infra-mammary  region  during  inspiration,  and  dilatation 
of  the  alfle  nasi,  accompany  grave  attacks  of  the  inflammation. 

Auscultation  in  severe  bronchitis  reveals  the  presence  of  r&les 
in  all  parts  of  the  chqst,  sibilant  and  sonorous  sparingly,  coarse 
mucous  and  sub-crepitant  more  abundantly. 

Capillary  bronchitis  or  suftbcative  catarrh,  the  most  dangerous 
form  of  this  inflammation,  is  less  frequent  than  bronchitis,  which 
is  limited  to  the  larger  tubes,  or  to  the  larger  tubes  and  those  of 
medium  size.  It  may  commence  quite  abruptly,  but  ordinarily 
it  results  from  the  milder  form  of  the  disease.    The  symptoms  at 
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first  are  such  as  occur  in  the  common  form  of  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion, but  instead  of  abating  or  remaining  stationary,  they  gradu- 
ally  increase  in  severity  till,  suddenly,  marked  dyspnoea  super- 
venes. The  inflammation  has  now  reached  the  minute  tubes,  and 
what  promised  to  be  an  ordinary  attack  of  bronchitis  becomes  one 
of  great  severity  and  danger. 

The  respiration   in  capillary  bronchitis  is  short  and  hurried. 
Sixty  to  eighty  inspirations  per  minute  are  not  infrequent,  while 
the  pulse  also  is  greatly  accelerated,  attaining  as  high  a  number  as 
MO  to  160  or  180  beats  per  minute.     The  cough  is  frequent,  and 
the  sputum,  which  collects  in  abundance,  is  expectorated  with 
diflicijlty.    If  expectorated  so  as  to  be  examined,  it  is  found  to 
consist  largely  of  frothy  mucus  with  epithelial  cells.     After  a  few 
days,  if  the  patient  live,  it  becomes  more  purulent.     Sometimes, 
as  in  bronchitis  of  the  adult,  streaks  of  blood  appear  upon  the 
mucus.     In  the  first  days  of  capillary  bronchitis,  the  temperature 
is  considerably  elevated,  the  face  flushed  and  indicative  of  suflter- 
ing.     The  patient  is  restless,  moving  from  one  part  of  the  bed  to 
another,  seeking  in  vain  for  relief.     The  digestive  function  is 
impaired,  as  in  all  severe  inflammations ;  the  tongue  is  moist  and 
covered  with  a  light  fur;  the  appetite  is  nearly  or  quite  lost.     The 
nursing  infant  nurses  with  difliculty,  frequently  relinquishing  the 
breast  on  account  of  the  dyspnoea ;  older  children  take  no  solid 
food  in  consequence  of  the  anorexia  and  the  dyspnoea,  and  even 
drinks  are  swallowed  hastily  and  apparently  without  relish,  since 
deglutition  interferes  with  respiration.   On  auscultation  in  capillary 
bronchitis,  at  first  sibilant,  and  after  a  day  or  two  sub-crepitant, 
rSles  are  observed  in  every  part  of  the  chest.     Percussion  elicits  a 
good  resonance,  unless  the  substance  of  the  lung  has  become 
involved.    As  the  disease  approaches  a  fatal  termination,  the  pulse 
becomes  greatly  accelerated,  the  respiration  is  also  in  a  corres- 
ponding degree  frequent  and  panting,  the  inspiration  being  accom- 
panied by  marked  infra-mammary  depression  and  dilatation  of  the 
alse  nasi.     The  face  becomes  pallid,  the  prolabia  livid,  and  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  livid  and  cool.    The  mucus  and  pus,  accumulating  in 
the  air  passages,  increase  more  and  more  the  obstruction  to  the  en- 
trance of  air,  and,  finally,  death  occurs  from  apnoea.     The  nursing 
infant  usually  ceases  to  nurse  for  several  hours  before  death,  and  a 
state  of  stupor  commonly  precedes  the  fatal  event,  in  consequence 
of  the  carbonaceous  state  of  the  blood.    In  young  infants,  espe- 
cially those  under  the  age  of  six  months,  not  only  in  capillary 
bronchitis,  but  in  severe  ordinary  bronchitis,  I  have  often  observed 
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toward  the  close  of  life,  intermissions  in  the  respiration.  It  occurs 
after  every  six  or  eight  or  ten  respirations,  and  equals  in  duration 
the  time  occupied  in,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  respiratory  movements. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  unfavorable  prognostic,  but  some  recover  by 
stimulation  in  whom  it  occurs. 

The  duration  of  acute  bronchitis  varies  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  inflammation.  In  the  mildest  form,  the  j>atient  is  con- 
valescent after  three  or  four  days,  and,  in  severer  forms  that 
terminate  favorably,  the  disease  begins,  ordinarily,  to  decline  by 
the  close  of  the  first  week  or  in  the  second.  The  progress  of 
bronchitis  is  somewhat  more  rapid  in  young  children  than  in  those 
of  a  more  advanced  age.  When  convalescence  is  fully  established, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  cough  to  continue  three  or  four  weeks, 
though  gradually  declining.  It  is  loose  and  painless,  and  is 
scarcely  regarded  by  the  patient. 

Death  sometimes  occurs  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day  in 
capillary  bronchitis.  The  younger  the  infant,  with  the  same 
extent  and  intensity  of  inflammation,  of  course  the  sooner  the  fatal 
result.  The  ordinary  duration  of  fatal  bronchitis  is  from  six  to 
eight  days.  If  the  patient  pass  beyond  the  tenth  day,  decline  of 
the  inflammation  may  be  confidently  expected,  and  recovery,  unless 
there  is  a  complication. 

Occasionally  bronchitis  becomes  chronic,  lasting  several  months 
before  it  entirely  ceases.  The  chronic  form  may  result  from  mild, 
as  well  as  severe,  bronchitis.  The  active  fever  and  accelerated 
respiration  which  characterize  the  acute  affection  abate,  and  the 
general  health  is  nearly  or  quite  restored ;  but  an  occasional  cough 
continues,  and  the  respiration  is  often  audible,  from  the  mucus 
which  collects  in  the  tubes,  or  from  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Sometimes  there  is  moderate  febrile  movement,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  On  auscultation,  coarse 
mucous,  with  perhaps  sibilant  and  sonorous,  rSles  are  observed  in 
the  chest. 

There  is  great  liability  in  chronic  bronchitis  to  exacerbations. 
The  disease  often  seems  to  be  abating,  and  there  is  prospect  of  its 
speedy  cure,  when  all  the  symptoms  are  intensified.  The  exacerba- 
tions are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bronchial  surface,  when  it  has 
been  a  considerable  time  inflamed,  is  very  sensitive  to  the  im- 
pression of  cold.  Even  when  the  disease  is  entirely  relieved,  it 
is  very  apt  to  return  by  exposure  to  currents  of  air  or  changes  of 
temperature.  Chronic  bronchitis  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
winter  and  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when  the  weather  is  changeablei 
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and  is  most  intractable  in  these  periods  of  the  year.  Many  cases  of 
chronic  bronchitis  are  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  or  with  emphysema.  The  general  health  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis, when  not  dependent  on  a  tubercular  deposit,  ordinarily 
remains  good.  Tubercular  bronchitis,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
grave  disease,  does  not  require  a  separate  consideration.  It  is 
attended  with  emaciation,  and  is  obstinate  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  primary  affection.  It  is  due  to  the  irritating  effect 
of  tubercular  matter  lying  against  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Diagnosis. — Bronchitis  can  ordinarily  be  diagnosticated  by  the 
character  of  the  respiration  and  cough.  The  absence  of  hoarseness, 
stridulous  inspiration,  and  croupy  cough,  excludes  laryngitis ;  and 
the  absence  of  the  expiratory  moan  and  of  the  stitch-like  pain  on 
coughing,  which  characterize  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  excludes 
those  diseases.  Accurate  diagnosis,  however,  can  be  most  readily 
made  by  percussion  and  auscultation.  Examination  of  the  chest 
enables  us  to  state  with  positiveness,  not  only  the  nature,  but  the 
extent  of  the  affection.  If  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes,  coarse  rdles  are  discovered  in  them,  while 
finer  mucous  rales  are  absent.  If  the  bronchitis  is  capillary,  sub- 
crepitant  rfiles  are  discovered  in  the  smaller  tubes.  Percussion  gives 
clear  resonance  on  both  sides,  except  in  those  instances  in  which 
collapse  or  pneumonia  has  supervened. 

Prognosis. — Bronchitis,  limited  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes, 
or  to  these  and  those  of  medium  size,  terminates  favorably  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases.  Occasionally,  severe  inflammation,  not 
extending  to  the  smaller  tubes,  proves  fatal  in  young  infants,  or 
those  of  feeble  constitution.  True  capillary  bronchitis  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  disease  of  great  danger.  It  may  be  fatal  at  any 
period  of  childhood,  but  the  younger  the  patients  and  more  feeble, 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  deaths.  Under  the  age  of  one  year, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  early  life. 

The  prognosis,  in  the  commencement  of  all  cases  of  bronchitis 

of  average  severity  in  the  young  child,  should  be  guarded,  on 

account  of  the  tendency  of  the  inflammation  to  extend,  since 

ordinary  bronchitis  may  become  capillary.    After  five  or  six  days, 

extension  ceases,  andy  if  during  that  time  there  is  no  increase  in 

the  severity  of  symptoms,  the  prognosis  is  favorable.     Signs  which 

indicate  an  unfavorable  result  are  increasing  frequency  of  pulse 

and  respiration,  diflicult  and  scanty  expectoration,  restlessness,  a 

countenance  indicative  of  suffering,  and  a  progressively  greater 

accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  determined  by 
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auscultation.  Pallor  and  coldness  of  the  face  and  extremities, 
lividity  of  tli6  tips  of  the  fingers,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  drowsi- 
ness, diminution  of  cough,  while  the  mucus  and  pus  accumulate  in 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and,  in  young  children,  intermissions  in  the 
respiration,  indicate  the  near  approach  of  death.  Cases  may,  how- 
ever, recover  by  proper  treatment,  although  the  symptoms  are 
most  unfavorable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  favorable  prognostic  signs  of 
bronchitis.  This  disease,  when  fully  established,  continues  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days,  whatever  remedial  measures  are  emploj'ed, 
and  if  the  symptoms  do  not  increase  in  severity  during  the  first  five 
or  six  days,  a  favorable  result  is  highly  probable.  The  prognosis 
in  chronic  bronchitis  is  ordinarily  favorable,  so  far  as  life  is  con- 
cerned, provided  there  is  no  emaciation.  If  there  is  emaciation, 
the  bronchial  inflammation  may  be  due  to  tubercles  in  the  bronchial 
glands  or  lungs,  and,  of  course,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable. 

Treatment. — Bronchitis  may  be  rendered  much  milder,  and 
perhaps  even  prevented,  by  an  emetic  employed  in  the  first  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours,  in  conjunction  with  a  warm  bath.  The 
physician  is  not,  however,  ordinarily  called  sufiiciently  early  to 
render  this  treatment  effectual.  The  remedial  measures  proper  for 
this  disease  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  stage  and  intensity  or 
extent  of  the  inflammation  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  Bronchitis, 
limited  to  the  larger  tubes^  requires  simple  measures.  A  laxative 
may  be  employed,  with  a  mild  expectorant,  and  moderate  counter- 
irritation  should  be  produced  by  camphorated  oil,  or  the  occasional 
employment  of  a  sinapism.  I  have  sometimes  ordered  for  these 
cases  a  mixture  recommended  by  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston, 
in  his  letters  to  a  young  physician.  "  For  young  children,"  .... 
says  he,  "  I  employ  the  following :  Take  of  either  almond  or  olive 
oil,  of  syrup  of  squills,  of  any  agreeable  syrup,  and  of  mucilage  of 
gum  acacia,  equal  parts,  and  mix  them.  Of  this  mixture,  a  tea- 
spoonful  may  be  given  to  a  child  at  two  years  of  age ;  a  little  less 
if  younger,  and  increased  if  older,  so  as  to  double  the  dose  to  one 
in  the  sixth  year.  This  may  be  given  from  three  to  six  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Sometimes  a  little  opiate  must  be  added 
at  night  to  appease  an  urgent  cough."  These  cases  also  do  well 
with  simple  mucilaginous  drinks  in  conjunction  with  gentle  ape- 
rients. 

Bronchitis,  extending  beyond  the  primary  or  secondary  bronchial 
divisions,  requires  more  careful  watching  and  more  decided  mea- 
sures.   The  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches,  or  otherwise,  is  seldom 
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required  in  the  treatment  of  bronchitis.  Occasionally,  it  the  in- 
flammation is  intense  and  the  symptoms  urgent,  moderate  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  at  an  early  period  may  be  useful,  but  the  employment 
of  cardiac  sedatives  under  such  circumstances  is  generally  prefer- 
able. 

As  a  rule,  actively  depressing  agents  should  be  avoided  in  the 
treatment  of  bronchitis  in  patients  under  the  age  of  two  years ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  sustaining  remedies  are  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  required  after  the  first  two  or  three  days.  Many 
infants  with  bronchitis  are '  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  old 
theory,  which  still  influences  medical  practice,  that  an  inflamma- 
tion, with  its  increased  force  of  circulation,  is  necessarily  best 
controlled  by  depletory  and  sedative  measures.  Remedies  too  de- 
pressing are  prescribed,  and  with  a  less  favorable  result  than 
would  follow  a  strictly  expectant  course  of  treatment. 

What  is,  therefore,  the  proper  mode  of  treating  bronchitis, 
severe  or  of  ordinary  gravity,  occurring  in  infancy  and  childhood  ? 
It  is  supposed  that  the  physician  is  called  when  the  inflammation 
is  fully  established,  or  that,  if  he  has  seen  the  patient  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  has  prescribed  an  emetic,  it  has  failed  to  throw 
off  the  disease.  A  large  emollient  poultice,  not  thicker  than  the 
cover  of  a  book,  so  wet  as  to  produce  constant  moisture  of  the 
surface,  and  sufliciently  irritating  to  produce  constant  redness 
without  necessitating  its  removal,  should  be  applied  to  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  chest,  and  over  it  an  oil-silk  jacket  placed.  I  pre- 
fer a  poultice  of  the  following : — 

B.  Pulv.  sinapis  ^ss ; 

Pulv.  semin.  lini  S^iij.    Misce. 

Local  treatment  in  bronchitis  is  very  important.  The  exact 
mode  of  applying  it,  or  the  substances  used,  matters  little,  provided 
it  meets  the  indication,  which  is  twofold — namely,  derivation  to 
the  surface,  and  the  application  to  it  of  warmth  and  moisture. 
Such  applications  are  found,  by  experience,  to  give  most  relief. 
Warmth  and  moisture  are  furnished  by  cataplasms  most  con- 
veniently, or  by  warm  water  applications  under  oil-silk. 

Derivation  to  the  surface,  early  made  and  repeated,  tends  to 
check  the  downward  extension  of  bronchitis ;  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  vesicate,  or  to  produce  anything  more  than  moderate  and  con- 
tinued redness.  Often  improvement  in  symptoms  is  observed, 
especially  less  dyspncsa  and  restlessness,  immediately  on  the  em- 
ployment of  the  local  measures  recommended  above.' 
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The  general  or  internal  treatment  appropriate  for  bronchitia 
varies  according  to  the  age  and  the  character  of  the  inflammation, 
whether  primary  or  secondary.     The  following  formula  will  be 

found  useful  for  infants  affected  with  primary  hronehitia: — 


)ne  teBspoonful  for  an  inl 
Another  eligihle'ff 


B-  Spla.  (Ether  nil.r.  3j ; 

Syi.  tpecacuBDhic, 

Oi,  riciui,  &&  3ij  ; 

Hyr.  bal.  lolut.  Stij.    Misce. 
fant  one  year  old  every  two  lo  four  hoars. 


nula  IS  the  following  :- 


B.  Syr.  Ipecftctianlis  .^ij  ; 
Polas.  acctal.  gr.  xyJ-588  ; 
Aq.  anlBi  3iiT.     Misre. 
0  tenspooaful  for  an  Infant  of  B.ix  montlis. 


If  there  is  decided  febrile  reaction,  tincture  of  digitalis,  one  or 
two  drops,  according  to  the  age,  may  bo  added  to  each  teaspoonful. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  of  infantile  bronchitis,  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  appropriate  only  for  the  first  few  days,  after  which,  if 
farther  medication  isrequired,  more  sustaining,  or  even  Btimulating, 
medicines  are  proper. 

For  children  over  the  age  of  three  years,  if  the  previous  health 
has  been  good,  and  the  bronchitia  is  primary,  aconite  or  veratrum 
viride  is  often  useful  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammation.  The 
following  ia  a  recipe  for  a  child  of  five  years : — 

B.  Tinct.  ni<t,  Bconll.  gtt.  lij  ; 
Byr.  acillie  comp.  3iJ  ; 
Byr.  bBl.  lolut.  3k1v.    Misce. 
One  tcaspoonflil  every  two  lo  four  hours ;  the  medicine  lo  be  omitted,  or  given 
at  a  lougcT  interval,  if  the  &C(|Ui?iicy  of  the  pulse  is  reduced. 

The  tincture  of  veratrum  viride  is  more  powerful  than  that 
of  aconite,  and  may  bo  employed  in  the  same  dose  for  those  who 
are  more  robust. 

The  effect  of  cardiac  sedatives  should  be  carefully  watched.  In 
general  they  should  be  administered  only  during  the  firat  three  to 
five  days;  but  if  the  child  is  robust,  with  full  and  strong  pulae, 
they  may  be  continued  longer.  As  the  active  inflammation  beginf 
to  abate,  simple  expectorant  mixtures  may  be  given,  as  syrup  of 
squills,  or  ipecacuanha  in  spiritus  Mindercrl.  At  this  9teB 
bronchitia,  it  is  often  best  to  commence  the  me 
pectoranta,  and  they  are  required  in  nearly 
bronchitia.  lu  secondary  forms  of  the  dlse 
in  connection  with  hooping-cough  or  mes 
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should  be  employed  from  the  first;  and  also  if  there  is  a  state  of 
feebleness  or  cachexia,  although  the  bronchitis  is  primary.  It  is 
important  for  successful  practice  to  be  able  to  determine  at  what 
period  in  the  disease  this  class  of  medicinal  agents  should  be  pre- 
scribed. In  doubtful  cases,  it  is  safer  to  prescribe  them  than  those 
of  a  depressing  character ;  but  it  is  better  to  employ,  for  a  day  or 
two,  a  simple  mucilaginous  or  other  soothing  mixture,  after  which 
a  stimulating  expectorant  can  be  given.  A  favorite  prescription 
with  me  is  the  following : — 

B.  Ammon.  carbonat.  gr.  xyj-xxiv ; 
Tinct.  sanguinar.  gtt.  xxiv  ; 
Syr.  scnegse  gij ; 
Ext.  glycyr.  388 ; 
Aquffi  3xiv.    Mi8ce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours  to  a  child  of  two  years. 

If  there  is  restlessness,  Dover's  powder,  paregoric,  or  syrup  ot 
poppies  should  be  given  with  this  mixture,  or  separately. 

As  convalescence  approaches,  the  medicine  should  be  administered 

less  and  less  frequently  or  in  smaller  doses.     Emetics  in  ordinary 

cases  of  bronchitis  are  not  required,  except  in  the  commencement. 

In  severe  bronchitis,  however,  especially  when  the  smaller  tubes 

are  inflamed,  they  are  sometimes  of  great  service.  The  cases  which 

require  their  administration  are  those  in  which  mucus  and  pus 

collect  in  the  tubes  more  rapidly  than  they  are  expectorated,  so  as 

to  give  rise  to  urgent  dyspnoea.     Nothing  gives  such  decided  and 

immediate  relief  under  these  circumstances  as  an  emetic.    The 

object  to  be  gained  is  obviously  very  difterent  from  that  in  the 

commencement  of  bronchitis,  and  such  agents  should  be  employed 

as  act  promptly,  with  the  least  possible  depression.     Sulphate  of 

zinc  or  of  copper  is,  therefore,  an  appropriate  medicine.   The  former 

may  be  given  in  a  dose  of  five  grains ;  the  latter,  of  one  or  two 

grains  to  a  child  five  years  old.     If  there  is  considerable  strength 

of  pulse  and  heat  and  dryness  of  surface,  ipecacuanha  may  be 

administered.    If  there  are  evidences  of  exhaustion,  stimulants 

may  be  administered  immediately  before  and  after  emesis.  Infants 

oppressed  by  the  accumulation  of  mucus  and  pus  may  sometimes 

be  relieved  by  tickling  the  fauces  with  the  finger.     This  provokes 

vomiting,  and  the  viscid  mucus  which  collects  at  the  entrance  of 

the  glottis  is  removed  by  the  finger. 

In  secondary  bronchitis  whatever  the  age,  in  primary  or  second- 
ary occurring  in  infants  or  feeble  children,  the  diet  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  nutritious  through  the  entire  disease.    Robust  patients, 
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or  those  who  have  hfid  ordiimrj'  health,  if  over  the  age  of  twOi  J 
years  and  affected  with  primary  hronchitia,  should  have  light  diet  J 
chiefly  farinaceous  in  the  first  days  of  the  attack,  after  whieic-W 
animal  hroths  are  proper.  Wliatever  food  is  given  in  severe  bron*  ■ 
chitia  must  be  in  the  form  of  drinks,  eince  the  ap[jetite  is  loat^  1 
while  the  thiret  is  such  that  liquids  are  less  likely  to  be  refused. 

In  ppimary  bronchitis,  if  mild  or  of  ordinary  severity,  alcoholis  i 
stimulants  are  not  required.  lu  secondary  bronchitis  they  arol 
often  needed,  and  also  in  capillary  or  severe  ordinary  broncbitiHl 
if  there  is  dyspucea  with  evidences  of  prostration.  The  occasional  I 
loose  cough  which  is  often  present  during  the  period  of  conva-l 
lescence  requires  but  little  treatment;  either  no  medicine  ot  a.| 
gently  stimulating  expectorant  may  be  given. 


CnATTER  V. 


PNEUMONITIS. 


In  children  over  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  pneumonitis  diffcn 
but  little  in  form  or  phenomena  from  that  of  the  adult,  being  I 
ordinarily  primary  except  as  it  depends  on  an  irritant,  as  tubercles,  I 
and  extending  rapidly  over  one  or  more  entire  lobes.     In  those  | 
under  the  age  of  five  years  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  ( 
secondary  affection,  and  limited  to  a  part  of  a  lobe.   Most  writers,  1 
until  recently,  have  classified  cases  according  to  their  origin   as  J 
primary  and  secondary,  or  their  extent  as  lobar  and  lobular,  or  J 
their  duration  as  acute  or  chronic.     A  better  clasaiflcation,  haviiiga 
an  anatomical  basis,  is  that  into  catarrhal,  croupous,  and  intc 
stitial. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  aup'l 
cells,  with  an  abundant  proliferation  of  epithelial  cells  within  themrj 
and  the  exudation  of  serum  but  not  of  fibrin.  The  secondary  aDctl 
lobular  pneumonitis  of  young  children,  alludeil  to  above,  is  usuallyf 
of  this  character.  Croupous  pneumonitis  consists  also  in  an  iDflaia<J 
mation  of  the  alveoli,  but  with  an  abundant  formation  of  [ 
within  them,  and  the  exudation  of  fibrin  and  ' 
and  primary  pnennionitis  of  advanced  childr 
nionly  of  this  character.  In  both  catarrba 
nitis,  therefore,  the  solidification  ot"  the  lu 
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due  mainly  to  the  newly-formed  cellular  elements  with  which  the 
alveoli  are  filled,  though  the  source  and  nature  of  these  cells  differ 
in  the  two  diseases.  Interstitial  pneumonitis  consists  in  an  in- 
flammation and  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lungs. 
It  is  the  chronic  pneumonia  of  authors,  resembling  in  many  respects, 
in  its  anatomical  and  clinical  characters,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
The  inflammation  which  produces  this  result  is  subacute,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  is  dependent  on  some  persistent  local  disease  in  the 
minute  bronchial  tubes  or  lungs,  as  softened  or  cheesy  tubercles, 
cancer,  abscesses,  protracted  inflammation  of  the  alveoli  or  bron- 
chioles, whether  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  dust  of  an  irritating 
nature  or  other  cause.  Interstitial  pneumonia  is  much  more  rare 
in  children  than  adults,  and,  as  it  presents  no  peculiar  features  in 
them,  it  need  only  be  alluded  to  in  this  connection. 

Causes. — Croupous  pneumonitis  in  most  cases  results  from  that 
common  cause  of  inflammations — ^namely,  taking  cold.  It  com- 
mences as  a  primary  disease  within  a  few  hours  after  exposure. 
Catarrhal  pneumonitis,  in  exceptional  instances,  also  commences 
abruptly  as  a  primary  disease  from  the  same  cause,  but  being, 
probably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  secondary,  it  commonly  results 
from  antecedent  pathological  states,  which  we  will  enumerate. 

First.  Many  cases  result  from  bronchitis.  The  inflammation 
extending  downward  engages  the  minute  bronchial  tubes,  and 
from  them  traverses  the  alveoli  of  one  or  more  lobules.  This  is 
the  broncho-pneumonia  of  children  described  by  authors ;  it  occurs 
most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  months. 

Secondly.  Hypostasis,  or  passive  congestion,  is  an  important 
&ctor  in  the  causation  of  many  cases,  and  in  feeble  infants  it  is 
not  infrequently  the  sole  cause.  Infants  with  feeble  health  and 
languid  circulation,  lying  in  their  cribs  day  after  day  with  little 
movement  of  the  body,  are  very  liable  to  passive  congestion  of  the 
depending  portions  of  their  lungs,  and  this  by  and  by  eventuates 
in  a  cell  proliferation  within  the  alveoli — in  other  words,  a  pneumo- 
nia presenting  some  peculiarities,  but  of  the  catarrhal  form.  In 
foundling  hospitals,  where  feeble  infants  are  received  and  treated, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  pathological  states,  and  is  the  pre" 
vailing  form  of  pulmonary  inflammation.  It  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  hypostatic  pneumonia.  Hence  physicians,  whose  obser- 
vations have  been  largely  in  such  institutions,  have  almost  ignored 
any  other  form  of  pneumonia  in  infants.  Billard,  a  close  and 
accurate  observer,  wrote  nearly  half  a  century  ago :  "  Pneumonia 
of  infancy  presents  peculiar  characters,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
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same  affection  in  adults.  Instead  of  being  an  idiopathic  affection 
arising  from  irritation  developed  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  under 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  causes,  which  often  excite  the  disease, 
the  pneumonia  of  young  infants  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  stagna- 
tion of  blood  in  their  lungs.  Under  these  circumstances  this 
blood  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  foreign  body  ....  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  produces 
hepatization,  arises  in  infants,  in  general,  from  some  mechanical  or 
physical  cause."  Valleix  also  states  that  he  found  the  lesions  of 
pneumonia  in  a  majority  of  the  infants  who  died  in  the  Hopital 
des  Enfants  Trouvds.  The  statements  of  Valleix  are  applicable  also 
to  the  Infants'  Hospital,  and  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  of  this 
city,  as  regards  those  cases  in  which  death  results  from  chronic 
disease.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  hypostatic  pneumonia  is  one 
of  the  most  common  complications  of  chronic  infantile  entero- 
colitis, the  summer  complaint  of  the  cities. 

Thirdly.  Catarrhal  pneumonia  of  infants  sometimes  results  from 
collapse.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find,  at  the  autopsies  of  infants  who 
have  died  in  a  state  of  emaciation  and  feebleness,  portions  of  the 
lungs  remote  from  the  bronchi  collapsed,  as,  for  example,  the  thin 
edges  of  the  inferior  lobes,  and  the  tongue-like  process  of  the  left 
upper  lobe,  the  process  which  lies  over  the  heart.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  collapse  has  been  a  bronchitis,  or  it  has  resulted  di- 
rectly from  the  general  weakness  of  the  infant,  and  its  feeble  res- 
pirations. Now,  a  collapsed  lung  soon  becomes  affected  by  passive 
congestion.  The  functional  activity  of  an  organ  favors  circulation 
through  it,  and  if  the  function  is  abolished  the  flow  of  blood  in 
the  part  is  retarded,  and  stasis  more  or  less  complete  results.  The 
hypereemic  state  of  collapsed  pulmonary  lobules  presents  the  same 
anatomical  condition  for  the  supervention  of  pneumonia,  as  occurs 
in  cases  of  hypostatic  congestion.  Consequently,  cell  proliferation 
soon  begins  in  the  collapsed  alveoli,  the  volume  of  the  affected 
lung  increases,  and  it  becomes  firmer  and  more  resisting  to  the 
touch,  and  the  microscope  reveals  the  characters  of  a  subacute  but 
genuine  catarrhal  pneumonitis.  I  have  made  or  have  procured 
microscopic  examinations  of  a  considerable  number  of  such  speci- 
mens, and  have  found  the  alveoli  more  or  less  filled  with  cells  of 
the  epithelial  character. 

In  rare  instances  in  infancy  and  childhood  pneumonitis  results, 
as  it  more  frequently  does  in  the  adult,  from  an  embolus  detached 
from  a  clot,  which  had  formed  in  some  remote  vein,  in  consequence 
of  arrest  of  circulation  in  it,  by  inflammation  of  the  contiguous 
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tissues.  This  18  described  by  -writers  as  a  distinct  form  of  pneuino- 
nitis  deeigDated  embolic  or  embolismal.  A  specimeu  showing  this 
mode  of  causation  was  exhibited  by  me  at  the  New  York  Patho- 
logical Society,  in  February,  1868.  An  infant  bom  January  22d, 
1868,  of  strumous  parents,  had  been  fretful,  but  without  appreciable 
ailment  till  February  3d,  when  inflammation  of  the  connective 
tissue  occurred  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  left  leg,  a  Uttle  below 
the  knee.  This  extended  downwards,  suppurated,  and  the  pus 
was  evacuated  Februaiy  5tb.  In  the  mean  time,  three  other  similar 
inflammations  occurred,  two  on  the  right  foot  and  leg,  and  the 
other  over  the  parietes  of  the  chest  in  the  right  iufra-mamniary 
region.    Suppuration  occurred  in  all  of  these. 

Oo  February  8tb  this  infant  was  suddenly  seized  with  extreme 
dyepncea,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Numerous  minute  puriform 
collectiona  (formerly  called  metastatic  abscesses)  were  discovered 
in  each  lung,  most  of  them  scarcely 
larger  than  a  pin's  head.  One  of  them 
on  the  right  side  in  the  middle  lobe 
connecting  with  a  bronchial  tube  had 
ruptured  into  the  pleural  cavity,  caus- 
ing pneumothorax,  collapse,  and  incipi- 
ent pleuritis. 

The  annexed  figure  exhibits  the 
microscopic  appearance  of  this  softened 
fibrin,  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  so 
closely  resembled  pus. 

On  account  of  the  speedy  death,  the  emboli  had  produced,  in  the 
lobules  where  they  had  lodged,  little  more  than  congestion  or  the 
first  stage  of  pneumonitis  around  them.  Had  the  infant  lived 
longer,  doubtless  the  ferments  or  the  vibriones,  which  some  con- 
sider the  irritating  element  of  emboli,  would  have  produced  sup- 
purative inflammation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Nothing  need  be  added  in  this  con- 
nection to  what  has  already  been  said,  in  refei-ence  to  interstitial 
and  embolismal  pneumonias.  Being  comparatively  rare  in  children, 
they  present  the  same  anatomical  characters  as  in  the  adult.  That 
unimportant  form  of  pneumonia  called  plenrogenous,  and  which 
consists  in  a  croupous  inflammation  of  the  superficial  infundibula  of 
the  lung  uuderneath  an  inflamed  pleura,  occurs  in  children  as  well 
as  adults.  Being  secondary  to  the  pleuritis  produced  by  extension 
of  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  it  gives  rise  to  no  physical  signs, 
or  appreciable  symptoms,  on  account  of  its  slight  extent,  and  as  it 
presents  no  peculiar  features  in  the  child,  it  need  only  be  alluded  to. 
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Croupous  pneumonitis,  which  we  have  stated  is  the  ordinary  form 
of  pulmonary  inflammation  in  children  over  the  age  of  five  years,  has 
the  same  anatomical  characters  as  in  the  adult.  It  ordinarily  in- 
volves an  entire  lobe.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the  right  than  left 
lung,  and  in  whichever  lung  it  occurs  its  most  frequent  seat  is 
the  lower  lobe.  The  inflammation  may,  however,  be  limited  to  an 
upper  lobe,  especially  on  the  right  side.  It  ordinarily  commences 
near  the  root  of  the  lung  and  extends  forward. 

Croupous  pneumonitis  presents  three  stages,  that  of  congestion, 
red  hepatization,  and  gray  hepatization.  In  the  stage  of  conges- 
tion the  capillaries  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  are  greatly  distended, 
bulging  forward  in  loops  within  the  alveolar  spaced  so  as  to  diminish 
them,  and  a  viscid  albuminous  fluid  begins  to  exude,  in  which 
points  of  extravasated  blood  appear.  The  affected  lung  in  this 
stage  has  a  deep  red  color,  its  elasticity  is  greatly  diminished,  and 
its  density  and  weight  increased.  On  account  of  the  reduced  size 
of  the  alveoli  from  the  bulging  of  the  alveolar  walls,  and  the 
viscid  fluid  within  the  alveoli  and  terminal  bronchial  tubes,  the 
function  of  the  affected  lobe  is  nearly  lost,  and  hence  the  dyspnoea 
which  patients  experience  in  the  fii*8t  stage  of  the  inflammation. 

The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the  continued  and  increased 
escape  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  red  and  white  corpuscles, 
through  the  stigmata  or  little  apertures  which  exist  normally  in 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries.  The  inflamed  alveoli,  and  the  minute 
bronchial  tubes  which  terminate  in  them,  are  filled  with  this 
pneumonic  exudation.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  elements 
of  the  blood  in  the  exudate  varies  in  different  cases.  Fibrin 
is  always  present,  immediately  coagulating  in  delicate  filaments 
within  the  interstices  of  which  the  corpuscles  are  lodged.  The 
white  corpuscles  in  some  cases  are  much  in  excess  of  the  red,  while 
in  others  the  red  predominate.  The  lung  in  the  second  stage  con- 
tains no  air,  has  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  is  friable  so 
as  to  be  readily  torn  and  penetrated  by  the  finger.  The  torn 
surface  in  the  adult  presents  a  granular  appearance,  each  granule 
being  the  contents  of  an  air-cell.  In  the  child  the  granules  are 
not  distinct  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  air-cells,  but  the 
volume  of  the  inflamed  lobe  is  somewhat  increased  as  in  the  adult 

The  stage  of  gray  hepatization  succeeds,  in  which  the  volume 
of  the  lung  is  still  greater.  The  change  of  color  is  due  partly  to 
the  compression  of  the  capillaries  by  the  inflammatory  material, 
partly  to  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  disappearance  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  of  their  coloring  matter,  while  the  white 
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coq)a8cles  (pus-oells)  remain,  but  more  to  commencing  fatty  degene- 
ration in  the  exudate  prior  to  its  liquefaction.  In  favorable  cases 
the  lung  soon  returns  to  its  normal  state,  the  liquefied  substance 
which  filled  the  alveoli  being  in  part  absorbed,  in  part  expectorated. 

Croupous  pneumonitis  often  causes  inflammation  of  the  ix)rtion 
of  the  pleura  which  covers  it.  Pleuritis  developed  in  this  way  is 
circumscribed,  but  it  frequently  extends  beyond  the  inflamed 
parenchyma  to  the  distance  of  one  or  two  inches.  Bronchitis  is 
also  a  common  accompaniment.  It  may  be  general,  in  which  case 
it  occurs  independently,  or  be  limited  to  the  tubes  lying  within 
the  inflamed  lung,  in  which  case  it  results  like  the  pleuritis  from 
the  pneumonitis.  It  is  seen  from  this  description  that  the  pus-cells 
which  are  produced  so  abundantly  in  the  alveoli  are  believed  to  be 
chiefly  exuded  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Possibly  some  of 
them  may  be  produced  by  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells, 
which  line  the  alveoli,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  believed 
to  be  produced  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis,  which  is,  as  we  have  stated,  for  the  most 
part  the  lobular  pneumonitis  of  writers,  and  which,  with  an  occa- 
sional exception,  is  the  form  of  inflammation  in  children  under  the 
age  of  five  years,  presents  not  only  clinical  but  anatomical  features, 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  croupous  form  of  the  disease.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  few  post-mortem  examinations  of  young 
children,  and  whose  views  of  the  lesion  are  influenced  by  the  ex- 
pression lobular,  are  apt  to  suppose  that  there  is  an  alternation  of 
inflamed  and  healthy  lobules,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  lung  pre- 
sents an  appearance  not  unlike  mosaic  work.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Although  an  entire  lobe  is  seldom  inflamed  as  in  croupous  pneu- 
monitis, the  inflammation  commonly  extends  over  more  or  fewer 
contiguous  lobules,  but  we  find  certain  lobules  in  the  midst  of  the 
inflamed  area,  which  are  but  slightly  affected  or  have  escaped 
entirely.  The  extent  of  the  inflammation  is  ordinarily  from  one 
to  three  inches,  but  I  have  seen  a  nodule  of  true  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia not  larger  than  a  pea,  while  every  other  portion  of  the  lung 
was  healthy.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  an  entire  lobe  may  appear 
hepatized  to  the  naked  eye  as  in  the  croupous  inflammation,  but 
by  a  careful  examination  certain  lobules  will  be  found  unaffected. 
Thus,  in  a  case  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  in  which 
death  occurred  at  the  age  of  one  year  from  pneumonitis  supervening 
upon  pertussis,  an  entire  lower  lobe,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
of  its  anterior  border,  presented  the  appearance  and  feel  of  red  hepa- 
tization, but  a  careful  microscopic  examination  revealed  not  only 
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the  absence  of  fibrin  in  the  exudate,  showing  the  catarrhal  nature 
of  the  inflammation,  but  also  certain  lobules  in  the  midst  of  the 
inflamed  lung  which  were  not  involved. 

The  first  change  occurring  in  a  lung  invaded  by  catarrhal 
pneumonitis  is  congestion,  whether  active,  as  in  the  common  form 
of  the  disease,  in  which  the  inflammation  has  extended  into  the 
lung  from  the  bronchioles,  or  passive,  as  when  the  inflammation 
results  from  hypostasis  or  collapse.  An  exudation  of  serum,  but 
not  of  fibrin,  follows,  and  soon  the  epithelial  layer  which  lines  the 
alveoli  begins  to  swell.  The  nuclei  of  the  epithelial  cells  divide, 
the  cells  themselves  forming  large  round  cells  with  vesicular 
uuclei.  These  cells,  to  which  the  solidification  of  the  lung  is 
mainly  due,  are,  therefore,  on  aecount  of  their  origin  and  appear- 
ance, regarded  as  epithelial.  The  alveoli  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis, 
it  is  seen,  are  filled  with  an  inflammatory  product  quite  diflferent 
from  that  in  the  croupous  inflammation. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura  over  the  inflamed  lung,  so  common 
in  croupous  pneumonia,  and  which  gives  it  the  name  pleuro- 
pneumonia, by  which  it  is  sometimes  designated,  rarely  occurs  in 
this  disease.  The  seat  of  this  inflammation  is  ordinarily  the 
posterior  part  of  the  lungs,  even  when  it  results  from  extension  of 
the  inflammation  from  the  bronchial  tubes.  When  resulting  from 
collapse,  it  affects  chiefly  those  lobules  which  are  remote  from  the 
bronchi,  and  which  the  air  enters  only  by  a  long  circuit. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis,  when  it  arises  from  extension  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  bronchioles,  is  acute,  but  in  those  forms  of  the 
disease  which  supervene  upon  passive  congestion  it  is  subacute. 
The  alveoli  are  less  distended  by  inflammatory  products  than  in 
croupous  pneumonia,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  fibrin,  but  from 
a  less  amount  of  cells.  Hence  the  volume  of  the  inflamed  lung  is 
not  so  great  as  in  that  disease,  and  the  torn  surface,  even  in  the 
adult,  does  not  present  a  granular  appearance.  Hence,  also,  the 
stage  of  gray  hepatization  does  not  supervene  so  uniformly  and 
regularly,  since  there  is  less  compression  of  the  capillaries  in  the 
alveolar  walls,  and  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts is  less.  In  infants  who  have  died  with  this  form  of  pneu- 
monitis, of  six  or  eight  weeks'  duration,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
the  aflfected  lobules  still  in  the  stage  of  red  hepatization.  Cell 
proliferation^  occurs  in  the  bronchioles  of  the  inflamed  lung  as  in 
the  alveoli,  producing  within  them  numerous  plugs,  which,  though 
they  obstruct  the  entrance  of  air,  are  not  so  firm  as  in  croupous 
pneumonitis,  as  they  are  destitute  of  fibrin. 
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In  favorable  cases  the  lung  affected  by  catarrhal  inflammation 
returns  to  its  normal  estate,  probably  by  the  same  process  as  in 
croupous  pneumonitis.  In  other  cases,  especially  in  scrofulous  and 
feeble  children,  the  inflammation  instead  of  resolving  passes  into 
what  is  now  designated  cheesy,  or  by  certain  writers  scrofulous, 
pneumonitis. 

Chebsy  Pneumonitis. — Cheesy  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory 
product  occasionally  occurs  in  the  croupous  form  of  inflammation, 
but  it  is  more  common  in  the  catarrhal.  I  have  most  frequently 
observed  it  in  New  York  during  epidemics  of  measles,  when  this 
form  of  pneumonitis  supervened  upon  the  catarrhal  bronchitis  of 
that  disease.  Cheesy  pneumonitis  is  in  its  nature  chronic,  and 
attended  with  great  reduction  of  the  vital  powers. 

Cheesy  degeneration  of  the  exudate  or  infiltrate  consists  essen- 
tially in  the  absorption  of  the  liquid  portion,  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  solid.  The  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the 
capillaries  and  the  accumulation  of  cells  in  the  alveoli  and  bron- 
chioles which  cannot  be  expectorated,  are  conditions  which  favor 
the  cheesy  metamorphosis.  The  appearance  and  consistence  of  the 
lung  when  it  has  undergone  this  change  are  well  expressed  by  the 
term  which  is  employed  to  designate  it.  The  cheesy  mass  consists 
of  fatty,  shrivelled,  and  fragmentary  cells,  and  amorphous  matter, 
in  which  can  be  traced  the  elastic  fibres  and  larger  vessels  of  the 
parenchyma,  the  other  histological  elements  having  disappeared. 

The  caseous  mass  after  a  time  softens,  attracting  moisture  from 
the  surrounding  tissues.  The  molecular  detritus  and  the  shrivelled 
cells  are  now  suspended  in  a  liquid,  and,  like  any  dead  matter,  they 
are  irritants  to  the  surrounding  lung  substance.  The  bronchial 
tube  which  supplies  the  diseased  lobule,  and  which  in  many  in- 
stances was  the  starting-point  of  the  disease,  again  becomes  per- 
vious, either  by  softening  of  the  plug  or  by  ulceration  at  a  higher 
point  upon  its  walls,  and  air  is  admitted,  which  promotes  the 
putrefactive  process  and  chemical  changes  of  the  caseous  substance. 

The  lesion  now  described  is  that  of  pulmonary  consumption,  a 
disease  not  infrequent  in  children  of  two  or  three  years.  There 
are  as  yet  no  tubercles,  but  the  presence  of  softening  caseous 
material  in  the  lungs  very  frequently  leads  to  their  development 
(see  Art.  Tuberculosis),  and  accordingly,  before  the  case  ends, 
clusters  of  tubercles  may  appear  in  the  connective  tissue  and  walls 
of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  in  other  organs. 

In  the  subsequent  progress  of  cheesy  pneumonitis,  if  the  patient 
live  suflB^ciently  long,  there  occurs  more  or  less  expectoration  of 
82 
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the  oflTending  substance,  producing  a  cavity.  Around  the  cavity 
a  vascular  pyogenic  membrane  forms,  upon  which  granulations 
arise.  These  granulations,  which  produce  pus  abundantly,  and 
from  which  small  extravasations  of  blood  are  frequent,  are  gradu- 
ally transformed  into  connective  tissue.  If  the  dead  portion  is 
expectorated,  and  there  is  a  single  small  cavity,  the  child  may 
recover,  the  empty  space  being  finally  filled  up  by  the  extension  of 
the  granulations,  and  the  production  of  a  cicatrix,  which  contracts, 
producing  a  puckered  appearance.  Ordinarily,  however,  there  are 
several  depots  of  cheesy  matter,  and  several  cavities  resulting, 
which  continue  to  enlarge  by  the  continued  softening  of  cheesy 
matter  in  their  walls.  Often,  also,  certain  of  the  cavities  intercom- 
municate. The  bronchial  glands  undergo  hyperplasia,  and  eertain 
of  them  are  apt,  also,  to  become  cheesy.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  suppuration  and  expectoration  increase.  The  fatal  result 
occurs  sooner  in  children  than  in  adults,  and,  therefore,  the  lesions, 
destructive  and  inflammatory,  observed  at  autopsies,  are  ordinarily 
not  so  far  advanced  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  Other  unfavor- 
able  changes  may  occur  in  the  hepatized  lung,  but  cheesy  degene- 
ration is  the  most  common  and  noteworthy. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  inflate  a  lung  which  presents  to  the 
naked  eye  the  appearance  of  pneumonitis,  has  long  been  regarded  as 
a  reliable  sign  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  inflammatory  consoli- 
dation. The  facts  as  regards  the  possibility  of  insufflation  are 
these:  In  croupous  pneumonitis,  when  it  has  passed  beyond  the  first 
stage,  insufflation  is  impossible  in  the  lung  of  the  child  as  well  as 
adult,  with  the  utmost  force  of  the  breath.  We  produce  emphy- 
sema in  healthy  portions  of  the  lungs,  while  the  infiamed  area  i& 
not  encroached  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis,  which  we  have  seen, 
is  the  common  form  of  pulmonary  inflammation  in  children  under 
the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  and  in  which  there  is  less  distension  of 
the  air  cells  by  inflammatory  products,  the  lung  can  be  inflated,  ex- 
cept in  protracted  cases,  but  when  fully  inflated  the  solidified  lobules 
can  still  be  felt  between  the  thumb  and  fingers.    In  protracted 
catarrhal  pneumonitis,  as  well  as  in  protracted  collapse,  which,  in- 
deed,  may  and  often  does  become  a  pneumonitis,  full  inflation  is 
impossible.   Central  portions  still  remain  impervious  to  air.   While, 
therefore,  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  inflating  a  lung  re- 
moved from  an  adult,  and  which  presents  to  the  naked  eye  the 
appearance  of  pneumonic  solidification,  is  a  valuable  sign  as  in- 
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dicating  whether  or  not  thfe  disease  was  pneumonitis,  in  the  child 
little  importance  can  be  attached  to  it. 

Symptoms. — Croupous  pneumonitis  commonly  begins  abruptly, 
or  it  is  preceded  for  a  brief  period  by  symptoms  of  a  cold.  In  the 
adult,  the  abrupt  commencement  is  ordinarily  with  a  chill.  In 
the  child,  there  is  often  a  sensation  of  chilliness,  but  a  distinct 
chill  is  not  common.  Convulsions  sometimes  occur  in  place  of  a 
chill.  •  Catarrhal  pneumonitis,  being  ordinarily  a  secondary  disease, 
begins  in  a  more  gradual  way,  its  symptoms  being  preceded  by,  and 
associated  with,  those  of  the  primary  affection. 
'  The  symptoms  of  acute  pneumonitis,  whether  catarrhal  or 
croupous,  are  the  following:  Anorexia,  thirst,  restlessness,  elevation 
of  temperature,  acceleration  of  pulse  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation  and  the  feebleness  of  the  patient,  flushed  face,  a 
countenance  indicative  of  suffering,  accelerated  respiration,  with 
an  expiratory  moan.  These  symptoms  are  constant  in  the  acute 
inflammation  unless  of  the  mildest  form.  Those  which  are  im- 
portant I  shall  describe  more  fully. 

The  expiratory  moan  is  described  by  writers  as  a  pathognomonic 
symptom  of  this  disease,  or  of  pleurisy.  It  is  evidently  due  to  the 
pain  experienced  by  the  friction  of  the  inflamed  pleura.  As  a  rule, 
the  expiratory  moan  does  indicate  either  pneumonitis  or  simple 
pleuritis;  but  there  are  exceptions.  It  may  occur,  for  example, 
from  indigestible  substances  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  giving 
rise  to  acute  dyspepsia ;  or  from  certain  forms  of  abdominal  inflam- 
mation, which  render  movements  of  the  diaphragm  painful. 

The  cough  in  the  first  days  of  pneumonitis  is  often  dry  or  hacking 
and  painful.  It  afterwards,  if  the  case  is  favorable,  becomes  looser, 
and  is  painless.  We  very  seldom  observe  in  the  child  the  bloody 
sputum  which  characterizes  pneumonitis  in  the  adult,  since  in 
catarrhal  inflammation  there  is  little  or  no  exudation  of  blood 
corpuscles.  The  sputum,  which  in  this  form  of  the  disease  is  the 
product  of  secretion  and  cell  proliferatiorf,is  at  first  thin  and  frothy, 
but  afterwards  thicker  and  less  tenacious  from  the  greater  number 
of  cells.  There  is  often,  in  the  first  period  of  the  inflammation, 
pretty  severe  and  constant  headache,  the  patient  complaining  of 
the  head,  if  old  enough  to  speak,  before  he  does  of  the  chest.  In 
a  severe  attack  the  child  at  this  period  lies  with  the  eyes  shut,  ap- 
parently in  a  half-conscious  state,  fretful  if  spoken  to  or  aroused, 
so  that  the  physician  might  be  led  to  suspect  the  presence  of  cere- 
bral disease.  If  there  is  vomiting,  accompanied  with  sudden 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  and  convulsions — symptoms  which'  some- 
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times  occur — ^the  liability  to  error  in  diagnosis  is  greatly  increased. 
Cerebral  symptoms  are  more  prominent  in  the  commencement  of 
pneumonitis  than  subsequently.  As  the  disease  advances  they 
subside,  and  symptoms  referable  to  the  chest  become  more  con- 
spicuous. 

The  breathing  is,  as  I  have  said,  accelerated.  Thirty  or  forty 
respirations  per  minute  are  common,  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  num- 
ber reaches  sixty  or  even  eighty.  In  infants  there  is  greater  fre- 
quency of  respiration  than  in  children.  In  those  at  the  breast,  if 
the  dyspnoea  is  urgent,  nutrition  is  sometimes  seriously  interfered 
with,  since  in  these  severe  cases  respiration  is  performed  more 
through  the  mouth  than  nostrils,  so  that  if  the  infant  seizes  the 
nipple,  it  is  forced  to  relinquish  it  in  order  to  breathe.  Dilatation 
of  the  alee  nasi,  and  depression  of  the  infra-mammary  region,  accom- 
pany inspiration.  The  dyspna^  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis  is  often 
due  in  great  part  to  accompanying  bronchitis. 

The  temperature  in  mild  cases  of  pneumonitis  is  elevated  to 
about  101°  to  108° ;  in  severe  cases  it  may  reach  105°  or  even  107°, 
the  former  being  the  highest  observed  by  Mr.  Squire.  In  ninety- 
seven  observations  made  by  M.  Roger,  the  average  temperature 
was  104°  during  the  active  period  of  the  inflammation.  The  fiace 
is  therefore  flushed,  and  the  heat  of  surface  pungent,  except  in 
weakly  children,  in  whom,  even  in  severe  and  active  inflammation, 
the  face  is  sometimes  pale,  and  the  extremities  of  natural  or  less 
than  natural  temperature. 

The  tongue  is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur ;  the  thirst  is 
such  that  nutriment  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  drinks,  when  the 
loss  of  appetite  prevents  the  use  of  solid  food.  The  bowels  are 
usually  constipated.  The  secretions,  in  the  flrst  and  second  stages, 
are  diminished.  The  urine  is  more  deeply  colored  than  in  health, 
and  in  vigorous  patients  it  deposits  urates  on  cooling.  The  chlo- 
rides are  also  deficient,  or  absent  from  the  urine,  as  long  as  the 
inflammation  is  extending. 

In  favorable  cases,  in  from  seven  to  ten  days  the  heat  and  thirst 
decline ;  the  pulse  and  respiration  gradually  become  less  frequent ; 
the  cough  looser;  the  features  have  a  more  placid  or  contented 
expression ;  the  appetite  returns,  and  the  patient  is  again  amused 
by  playthings.  The  improvement  is  progressive,  but  gradual.  A 
slight  cough  is  occasionally  observed  for  two  or  three  weeks  after 
convalescence  is  fully  established. 

Death  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  inflammation  commonly  occurs 
from  asthenia.    The  pulse  gradually  becomes  more  frequent  and 
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feeble,  the  respiration  more  oppressed,  and  finally,  as  death  ap- 
proaches, the  face  and  extremities  become  cool.  Occasionally  death 
results  from  apnoea,  due  in  great  part  to  coexisting  bronchitis.  In 
exceptional  instances  it  occurs  from  convulsions,  followed  by  coma, 
especially  in  the  first  week.  Death,  in  those  protracted  cases  in 
which  the  inflammatory  products  have  undergone  cheesy  degene- 
ration, is  usually  from  asthenia. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  ordinary  acute  pneumo- 
nitis in  children.  When  the  inflammation  is  subacute,  as  in  those 
forms  of  the  disease  which  result  from  collapse  or  hypostasis,  the 
symptoms  are  less  pronounced.  The  respiration  in  such  cases  is 
but  moderately  accelerated,  is  attended  by  little  pain,  and  therefore 
the  expiratory  moan  is  often  absent.  An  occasional  short,  dry 
cough  occurs,  with  so  little  increase  of  temperature  and  quicken- 
ing of  the  pulse  that  the  pneumonitis  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  physician,  the  symptoms  being  referred  to  bronchitis.  Pleun- 
tis  does  not  occur  in  connection  with  this  form  of  pneumonitis,  ex- 
cept when  a  small  abscess  or  gangrene  occurs  in  an  affected  lobule 
directly  under  the  pleura.     A  few  such  cases  I  have  observed. 

Tubercular  pneumonitis  extends  over  much  or  little  of  the  lung 
according  to  the  amount  of  tubercles.  The  symptoms  are  like 
those  of  severe  primary  pneumonitis,  superadded  to  such  as  pertain 
to  tuberculosis.  This  inflammation,  when  once  established  in  the 
consumptive  child,  commonly  continues  till  the  close  of  life.  I 
have  sometimes  had  these  cases  under  observation  for  several 
consecutive  weeks,  even  months,  and  during  the  whole  time  there 
was  not  only  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  but  the  expira- 
tory moan.  As  regards  pneumonitis  occurring  in  hooping-cough, 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  its  symptoms  modify  those  of  the 
primary  disease,  so  that,  during  the  active  period  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, the  paroxysmal  cough  diminishes,  and  a  short,  hacking  cough 
and  expiratory  moan  occur  in  place.  As  the  inflammation  abates, 
the  spasmodic  cough  returns.  Pneumonitis,  occurring  in  measles, 
is  more  obstinate,  protracted,  and  dangerous  than  the  primary 
form.  It  usually  commences  about  the  period  of  the  decline  of 
the  eruption,  and,  in  favorable  cases,  continues  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  is  then  a  sequel,  rather  than  complication. 

Physical  Signs. — ^The  physical  signs  of  pneumonitis  in  infancy 
and  childhood  are  the  same  as  in  the  adult,  but  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  they  are  less  distinct.  In  a  majority  of  patients 
under  the  age  of  three  years  the  crepitant  rale  is  not  observed. 
This  is  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  air  vesicles  at  this  age.  I  have 
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now  and  then  detected  it  in  quite  young  children,  in  whom  it  is 
a  finer  rale  than  in  the  adult.  If  observed,  it  is,  of  course,  positive 
proof  of  the  existence  of  pneumonitis.  The  physical  signs,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  stage  of  the  infiammation  are  often  obscure  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pathognomonic  rale.  The  vesicu- 
lar murmur  is  somewhat  intensified  through  the  chest,  and  there 
is  in  this  stage  slight  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation  due  to  engorgement  of  the  vessels,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  appreciate  this. 

In  the  second  stage,  which  supervenes  more  or  less  rapidly,  the 
physical  signs  are  more  distinct.  Bronchial  respiration  is  in  most 
cases  detected,  higher  in  pitch  than  the  vesicular  murmur,  with 
the  sound  of  expiration  higher  than  that  of  inspiration.  The  voice 
of  the  patient  is  transmitted  to  the  ear  applied  over  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  often  a  peculiar  vibratory  sensation  is  communicated 
to  the  hand  applied  over  the  part,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  locate 
the  disease  by  palpation  alone.  There  are  frequently,  in  the  second 
stage,  and  sometimes  in  the  first,  coarse  mucous  nlles  in  various 
parts  of  the  chest  from  coexisting  bronchitis. 

Percussion,  in  the  second  stage,  elicits  a  dull  sound  as  compared 
with  that  produced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest.  The  dulness 
corresponds  in  extent  with  the  solidification,  and  with  the  bronchial 
respiration. 

As  the  inflammation  abates,  the  dulness  on  percussion  gradually 
diminishes,  and  the  bronchial  respiration  is  succeeded  by  the 
Bubcrepitant  rale.  Often,  for  a  considerable  period  after  convales- 
cence is  established,  moist  rales  are  observed  in  the  chest,  and 
sometimes  the  dulness  on  percussion  does  not  entirely  disappear 
till  after  the  health  is  fully  restored. 

In  catarrhal  pneumonitis  the  physical  signs  are  not  so  distinct. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  limited  extent  of  the  inflammation,  in 
part,  in  many  cases^  to  its  subacute  character,  and  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  this  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  double,  especially  in  those 
frequent  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  hypostatic 
congestion. 

Diagnosis. — ^In  the  adult,  pneumonitis  is  a  disease  of  easy  diagnosis. 
In  infancy  and  childhood,  on  the  other  hand,  diagnosis  is  often 
difficult.  Acute  primary  pneumonitis  in  young  children  is  apt  to 
be  confounded  with  meningitis  or  one  of  the  essential  fevers  if  the 
examination  be  made  within  the  first  or  second  day.  In  children 
over  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  it  is  most  frequently  mistaken 
for  remittent  fever.    The  two  diseases  do,  as  regards  symptoms, 
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resemble  each  other.  Both  are  characterized  by  great  elevation  of 
temperature,  rapid  pulse,  languor,  and  drowsiness,  and  in  both 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  cough  even  from  the  first  day.  But  remittent 
fever  (I  include  for  the  present  under  this  term  also  typhoid  fever) 
usually  begins  more  gradually  than  pneumonitis.  It  is  preceded 
for  a  few  days  by  symptoms  of  mild  indisposition,  though  there 
are  exceptions,  and  it  may  commence  quite  abruptly.  The  expira- 
tory moan  occurring  in  pneumonitis  in  most  cases  by  the  second 
or  third  day  is  a  symptom  of  great  diagnostic  value.  But  positive 
proof  of  the  nature  of,  the  disease  is  afforded  only  by  auscultation 
and  percussion.  Scarlet  fever,  in  its  commencement,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  acute  primary  pneumonitis.  The  points  of  differ- 
ential diagnosis  are  the  redness  of  the  buccal  membrane  and  the 
fauces,  and  the  efflorescence  upon  the  skin  in  scarlet  fever  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  rational  and  physical  signs  of 
pneumonitis,  which  have  been  described. 

Greater  difficulty  attends  the  diagnosis  of  acute  pneumonitis 
from  bronchitis  and  pleuritis.  The  presence  of  the  expiratory 
moan,  if  it  is  pretty  constant  and  marked,  is  sufficient  to  exclude 
bronchitis,  unless  as  a  complication,  but  the  physical  signs  con- 
stitute the  only  reliable  means  of  exact  diagnosis.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  bronchitis  is  readily  determined  by  auscultation. 
The  physical  signs  should  be  carefully  noted,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine if  there  is  some  point  of  solidification. 

Solidification  gives  rise  to  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial 
respiration,  and  bronchophony.  These  three  signs  coexisting 
afford  sufficient  proof  of  pneumonitis,  unless  there  is  tubercular 
consolidation  or  possibly  collapse  supervening  on  suffocative  bron- 
chitis. The  history  of  the  case  aids  in  determining  whether  there 
is  either  of  these  diseases.  Moreover,  collapse  occurs  later  after 
the  attack  commences  than  hepatization,  and  does  not  produce  so 
distinct  bronchophony  or  bronchial  respiration  as  are  observed  in 
the  common  form  of  pneumonitis. 

Pleuritis  with  effusion  may  present  physical  signs  which  bear 
considerable  resemblance  to  those  in  pneumonia ;  but  in  pneumonia, 
except  when  associated  with  tubercular  deposit,  the  dulness  on 
percussion  is  not  so  great  as  that  from  pleuritic  effusion,  nor  does 
the  line  of  dulness  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the  child.  In 
pleuritic  effusion  in  a  young  child,  the  respiratory  murmur  can 
often  be  heard  with  the  ear  applied  over  the  liquid,  but  it  is 
indistinct,  and  transmitted  through  the  liquid  from  a  distance. 
The  practised  ear  is  able  to  discover  the  difference  between  it  and 
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the  bronchial  respiration  of  pneumonitis.  Attention  to  these  facts 
enables  us  to  make  a  positive  differential  diagnosis  in  most  cases. 
Occasionally  the  physical  signs  indicate  the  coexistence  of  pneu- 
monitis and  pleuritis. 

In  catarrhal  pneumonitis,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  cer- 
tainly the  nature  of  the  disease,  since  the  physical  signs,  if  there 
is  but  little  extent  of  inflammation,  are  absent  or  indistinct.  I 
have  often,  in  post-mortem  examinations,  found  so  small  a  part  of 
the  lung  hepatized  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  produced  any 
appreciable  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial  respiration,  or  bron- 
chophony. Such  cases  are  apt  to  pass  for  bronchitis,  and,  practi- 
cally, this  matters  little,  since  the  treatment  required  by  the  two  is 
not  dissimilar. 

Prognosis. — Primary  pneumonitis,  affecting  only  one  lung,  if 
properly  treated,  in  most  instances  terminates  favorably  in  children, 
and  even  in  infants.  If  double,  it  is,  as  in  the  adult,  much  more 
serious,  and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  fatal.  Secondary 
pneumonitis,  pneumonitis  occurring  in  measles,  hooping-cough, 
tuberculosis,  or  resulting  from  hypostatic  congestion  in  the  course 
of  some  exhausting  disease,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  frequently 
fatal.  As  death  usually  occurs  from  asthenia,  the  younger  the 
child,  and  more  feeble  the  constitution,  the  greater  the  danger. 

Unfavorable  symptoms  are  a  pulse  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent  and  feeble,  pallor  of  countenance,  inability  of  the  patient 
to  support  the  head,  total  loss  of  appetite,  refusal  to  notice  or  be 
amused  by  playthings,  absence  of  tears  when  crying — ^a  symptom 
which  the  French  writers  have  pointed  out — and  the  ap{)earance 
of  pemphigus  on  the  face  or  elsewhere. 

Indications  on  which  a  favorable  prognosis  may  be  based  are 
moderate  acceleration  of  pulse,  pneumonitis  primary  and  limited  to 
one  side,  ability  to  support  the  head  or  sit  erect,  being  amused  by 
playthings,  etc. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  two  forms  of  pneumonitis, 
croupous  and  catarrhal,  the  former  for  the  most  part  primary  and 
acute,  and  the  latter  secondary  and  often  subacute,  requires  to 
be  considered  separately,  as  much  as  do  their  symptoms  and 
anatomical  characters.  In  croupous  pneumonitis,  if  seen  at  the 
commencement  or  within  a  few  hours  of  the  commencement,  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given,  as  recommended  by  Trousseau. 
This  acts  promptly  as  a  cardiac  sedative,  diminishing  somewhat 
the  afflux  of  blood  towards  the  lungs,  and  moderating  the  inflam- 
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mation.      It    should  never  be  employed  except  at    thei  period 
mentioned. 

If  the  previous  health  of  the  patient  has  been  good,  his  age  above 
three  years,  and  if  the  inflammation  is,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  first 
stage,  aconite  or  veratrum  viride,  properly  employed,  is  serviceable. 
Either  one  is  an  efficient  substitute  for  bloodletting.  Some  prefer 
aconite  as  less  depressing  than  veratrum,  and  it  is  known  to  be  a 
favorite  remedy  of  homoeopathists.  I  have  ordinarily  employed 
the  veratrum,  prescribing  the  tincture  in  doses  of  one  drop  every 
three  hours  to  a  child  of  five  years.  It  can  be  given  dropped  in 
sweetened  water  or  in  the  syrup  of  tolu.  Its  effect  should  be  care- 
fully watched,  and  it  should  be  omitted,  or  given  less  frequently, 
when  the  pulse  is  reduced  to  near  the  natural  frequency.  The 
pulse  should  be  maintained  two  or  three  days,  dating  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  at  about  its  natural  frequency,  but 
never  below  it.  ,^ 

If  bronchial  respiration,  bronchophony,  and  dulness  on  percus- 
sion are  present,  indicating  the  second  stage ;  in  other  words,  if  it 
appear  from  the  signs  that  the  inflamed  lobe  or  lobes  are  hepatized, 
little  benefit  accrues  from  the  use  of  so  powerful  a  sedative,  and 
much  harm  may  be  done.  When  this  medicine  is  discontinued, 
or  without  its  use,  if  the  physician  is  not  called  till  the  stage  of 
.  hepatization,  a  minute  dose  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa . 
should  be  prescribed  in  the  class  of  cases  to  which  I  allude.  It 
may  be  advantageously  combined  with  sulphate  of  morphia,  if  the 
respiration  is  painful  or  cough  troublesome.  The  following  formula 
I  have  sometimes  employed  with  a  satisfactory  result,  for  a  child 
of  five  years: — 

K.  Morph.  Bulph., 

Antim.  et  potas.  tart,  aa  gr.  j  ; 
Syr.  bal.  tolut.  Jiy.    Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  from  two  to  four  hours.  In  place  of  this, 
Dover's  powder  may  be  administered  in  combination  with  nitrate 
of  potash.  There  soon  arrives  a  period  when  depressing  remedies 
should  be  omitted.  Many  now  recover  with  simple  mucilaginous 
drinks  or  mild  expectorants,  like  syrup  of  squills  or  ipecacuanha 
in  small  doses.  Others  require  more  sustaining  measures,  and  for 
each  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  the  syrup  or  decoction  of  senega 
IB  preferable. 

The  treatment  described  above  is  proper  only  for  robust  children 
inrith  primary  pneumonitis.  In  no  other  cases  are  measures  so 
depressing  required.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  error. 
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in  the  therapeutic  management  of  children  with  this  disease,  has 
been  the  employment  of  medicines  which  reduced  the  strength, 
when  gentler  measures,  or  those  of  a  sustaining  nature,  were 
required.  In  secondary  pneumonitis  or  primary  if  the  patient  is 
pallid,  scrofulous,  or  at  all  wasted,  or  under  the  age  of  three  years, 
neither  aconite,  veratrum  viride,  nor  antimony  should  be  given. 
Such  cases  require  milder  therapeutic  agents,  as  syrup  of  squills 
or  ipecacuanha  in  the  first  stages,  and,  subsequently,  carbonate  of 
ammonia  with  senega.  Some  are  best  treated  with  ammonia  and 
senega  from  the  commencement. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  as  an  important  part  of  the 
treatment  of  croupous  pneumonitis  in  its  first  stages.  A  small 
dose  of  castor  oil,  Rochelle  salts,  or  citrate  of  magnesia  should  be 
given  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  constipation,  and  repeated  from 
time  to  time  if  required.  A  saline  aperient  by  its  derivative  and 
refrigerant  effect  in  some  cases  obviates  the  necessity  of  employing 
cardiac  sedatives. 

Local  treatment  is  required  in  all  cases;  ^counter-irritation 
should  be  produced  as  soon  as  possible  over  the  inflamed  lobe,  by 
mustard,  iodine,  or  some  stimulating  liniment,  and,  except  at  the 
time  of  this  application,  the  chest  should  be  constantly  covered 
with  an  emollient  poultice,  or  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  warm 
water  and  covered  with  oil-silk.  I  prefer,  however,  the  constant 
application,  under  the  oil-silk,  of  the  following  poultice,  made  large 
but  thin  as  the  cover  of  a  book  and  therefore  light. 

^.  Pulv.  sinapis.  ^ss; 

Pulv.  Bemin.  lini  ^viij.    Misce. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  vesication  is  not  required.  If  the 
inflammation  is  extensive,  and  the  symptoms  urgent,  it  is  occa- 
sionally advisable  to  blister,  and  the  cantharidal  collodion  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  A  safe,  almost  painless,  and  at  the  same 
time  efiicient,  mode  of  applying  this  is  in  spots  as  large  as  a  tea 
cent  piece,  half  a  dozen,  more  or  fewer  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  inflammation,  the  skin  of  course  remaining  sound  between 
them.  This  mode  of  application  obviates  the  danger  of  producing 
a  troublesome  sore,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  children  from  the 
ordinary  mode  of  vesication. 

The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  consisting  of  animal  broths  and 
the  like,  unless  during  the  first  three  or  four  days,  in  robust  chil- 
dren. 

In  those  few  cases  of  croupous  pneumonitis  which  occur  in 
young  children,  no  remedy  should  be  employed  more  depreasing 
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than  ipecacuanha,  perhaps  combined  with  some  aperient  like 
castor  oil,  as  in  the  formula  recommended  in  the  treatment  of 
bronchitis. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  therapeutics  of  pneumonitis, 
I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  paramount  importance  of 
ascertaining  fully,  before  he  prescribes,  not  only  the  extent  and 
stage  of  the  inflammation,  but  especially  the  condition  of  the 
patient's  constitution.  For  many  cases  require  sustaining  measures 
from  the  first,  and,  without  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  patient's 
state,  the  medicines  ordered  may  be  highly  injurious  instead  of 
useful. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis  requires  somewhat  different  treatment, 
not  only  because  it  occurs  chiefly  in  infancy  and  early  childhood 
when  there  is  little  vigor  of  constitution,  but  because  it  is  as  a 
rule  secondary.  In  acute  catarrhal  pneumonitis,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  most  instances  results  from  an  active  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion, the  treatment  already  employed  for  the  primary  disease  should 
be  continued.  (See  Art.  Bronchitis.)  If  there  is  pain  or  restless- 
ness, a  little  opiate  should  be  added.  In  subacute  forms  of  the 
disease,  and  in  the  acute  when  it  has  continued  a  few  days,  sus- 
taining and  even  stimulating  measures  are  indicated;  carbonate 
of  ammonia  with  some  tonic  is  useful  in  such  cases. 

In  cheesy  pneumonitis,  or  in  protracted  catarrhal  pneumonitis 
which  may  or  may  not  have  become  cheesy,  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia in  combination  with  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  equal  parts, 
or  cod-liver  oil  to  which  two  or  three  drops  of  syrup,  ferri  iodidi 
are  added,  will  be  found  useful,  as  are  also  alcoholic  stimulants. 
Nutritious  diet  is  required  in  all  cases  of  catarrhal  pneumonitis. 
The  local  treatment  should  consist  of  an  oil-silk  jacket  and  coun- 
ter-irritation, as  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  croupous  pneu- 
monitis, without  vesication.  In  case  of  hypostatic  pneumonia  the 
position  of  the  patient  should  be  frequently  changed. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


PLEURITIS. 


Pleuritis  occurs  both  as  a  primary  and  secondary  disease.  If 
we  except  such  cases  as  are  due  to  pneumonitis  and  tubercles,  secon- 
dary pleurisies  are  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults. 
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Causes. — The  ordinary  cause  of  primary  pleuritis  is  the  same  as 
that  of  most  primary  inflammations,  namely,  the  impression  of  cold. 
It  is  therefore  most  common  in  the  cold  months,  and  in  times  of 
changeable  temperature.  Cachexia  is  a  predisposing  cause.  There- 
fore, children  whose  blood  is  impoverished  by  the  anti-hygienic 
conditions  in  which  they  reside,  or  by  previous  disease,  are  more 
liable  to  it  than  those  who  have  robust  constitutions.  Hence,  also, 
its  frequency  among  foundlings  and  the  children  of  the  city  poor. 

The  causes  of  secondary  pleuritis  are  quite  numerous.  The  most 
common,  after  the  age  of  three  years,  are  tubercles,  pneumonitis, 
and  scarlet  fever.  Tubercles  cause  pleuritis  by  their  irritating 
effect  upon  the  pleura,  and  of  course  only  those  tubercles  can 
produce  this  result  which  are  seated  directly  underneath  this 
membrane.  Pneumonitis  causes  pleurisy  by  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation. Scarlet  fever  gives  rise  to  it  indirectly  as  a  sequeL 
In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  this  exanthem,  during  the  period 
of  desquamation  or  convalescence,  active  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion of,  the  kidneys  occurs,  giving  rise  to  uraemia.  Urea  in  the 
blood  is  an  irritant  to  serous  structures,  and  hence  is  a  not  infre- 
quent cause  of  pleuritis. 

In  the  infant  many  cases  of  pleuritis  are  due  to  the  escape  or 
discharge  into  the  pleural  cavity  of  some  pathological  product, 
usually  pus,  softened  tubercle,  or  decomposed  lung  tissue.  This 
substance  is  an  irritant,  and  it  produces  acute  and  often  general 
pleuritis.  A  very  small  amount  of  pus  or  softened  tubercle,  or  of 
decomposed  lung  escaping  into  the  pleural  cavity,  gives  rise  to 
violent  and  fatal  pleurisy.  I  have  made  post-mortem  examinations 
of  several  such  cases. 

A  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  in  rare  instances  descends  behind 
the  pharynx  and  (Bsophagus,  and  opens  into  one  of  the  pleural 
cavities,  causing  fatal  pleuritis.  A  suppurated  bronchial  gland,  or 
an  abscess  in  the  walls  of  the  chest,  occasionally  produces  the 
same  result.  In  January,  1864,  I  presented  to  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society  the  lungs  of  an  infant  with  the  following 
history:  R.,  nine  months  old,  of  German  parentage,  family  scro- 
fulous. Its  own  health  was  good  prior  to  the  sickness  of  which 
it  died,  and  it  was  fleshy.  The  only  other  child  in  the  family,  a 
girl,  had  suffered  from  strumous  ophthalmia  and  strumous  peri- 
ostitis of  the  tibia.  This  infant  was  taken  sick  about  December 
19th,  1863,  with  moderate  febrile  movement  and  restlessness,  but 
apparently  without  any  serious,  indisposition.  On  the  22d  of 
December,  the  mother  called  my  attention  to  a  prominence  jnst 
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below  the  right  clavicle.  This  proved  to  be  an  abscess.  A  poultice 
was  applied,  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  discharge  externally. 
On  the  24th  of  December,  however,  the  prominence  subsided,  and 
immediately  the  symptoms  were  greatly  aggravated.  The  pulse 
rose  to  160  per  minute,  the  respiration  to  60  or  80,  and  expiration 
was  accompanied  by  a  moan,  so  common  in  acute  inflammation  of 
the  pleura  or  lung.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  tumor,  and  the  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms,  dulness  on 
percussion  was  observed  on  this  side,  and  this  increased  till  there 
was  perfect  flatness.  The  right  pleural  cavity  had  evidently  filled 
with  liquid,  the  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration  continued, 
the  patient  grew  more  and  more  feeble,  and  death  occurred  De- 
cember 31st. 

At  the  autopsy,  on  dissecting  away  the  integument  from  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  an  abscess  was  opened,  containing  nearly 
an  ounce  of  pus,  located  at  the  point  where  the  tumor  had  been 
observed.  There  was  a  small  round  opening  from  this  abscess 
directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  so  that,  on  depressing  the  ribs, 
liquid  escaped  from  the  cavity.  On  removing  the  sternum,  the 
liquid  was  found  to  consist  mainly  of  serum  with  lymph,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  liquid  was  considerable  pus.  I  have  met  one 
other  case,  apparently  almost  identical  with  this,  the  infant  being 
seven  months  old,  but  I  did  not  attend  it  in  the  latter  part  of  its 
sickness.  The  abscess  in  the  case  which  I  have  detailed  was  ob- 
viously strumous,  probably  occurring  from  glandular  inflammation. 
This  mode  of  production  of  pleuritis,  namely,  by  the  discharge  of 
an  abscess  located  in  the  thoracic  walls,  is  no  doubt  rare.  It  was 
so  considered  by  the  members  of  the  Pathological  Society.  Pleu- 
ritis, which  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  croupous  pneumonitis, 
is  not  common  in  the  catarrhal  form  of  the  disease,  and  therefore 
cases  due  to  pulmonary  inflammation  are  less  frequent  in  children 
than  in  adults.  But  inflammation  of  the  pleura  occasionally 
ooeurs  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis  in  the  following  manner:  Little 
abscesses  are  produced  in  the  solidified  lung,  containing  from  one 
or  two  to  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  pus,  as  has  been 
stated  in  our  remarks  on  pneumonitis.  The  pus,  approaching  the 
pleural  surface,  produces  circumscribed  pleuritis  at  that  point,  or, 
opening  into  the  pleural  cavity,  it  gives  rise  to  general  pleuritis, 
with  or  without  pneumothorax.  The  following  cases,  among  others 
which  I  could  present,  established  this  point.  These  cases  are  also 
interesting,  as  showing  the  occasional  latency  of  pneumonitis. 
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Case  1. — I.  M ,  male  infant,  was  admitted  into  the  Nursery  and 

Child^s  Ilospital,  May  19th,  1859,  at  the  age  of  two  months.  He  was 
very  delicate  at  the  time  of  admission,  and  had  slight  bronchitis,  but, 
being  placed  with  a  wet-nurse,  he  gradually  improved.  About  the  middle 
of  July,  attacks  of  diarrhoea  occurred,  each  lasting  from  one  to  two  days, 
and  from  this  time  his  health  declined.  Furuncular  eruptions  appeared 
on  the  head  and  neck,  and,  though  sustaining  measures  were  employed 
with  medicines  to  control  the  diarrhoea,  there  was  progressively  more 
emaciation  and  feebleness. 

The  records  on  August  1st  state,  "Continues  to  fail,  apparently  from 
the  attacks  of  diarrhoea ;  the  furuncular  eruption  continues."  On  the 
3d  of  August,  he  died  suddenly  of  apnoea,  though  there  had  been  no 
symptoms  to  direct  attention  to  the  chest.  Possibly  he  had  a  slight 
cough,  which  had  escaped  detection. 

Autopsy  eight  hours  after  death. — Stomach  and  jejunum  healthy; 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  and  the  entire 
colon  vascular,  and  that  of  the  colon  considerably  thickened ;  mesenteric 
glands  enlarged,  and  of  a  lighter  color  than  in  health ;  right  lung  com- 
pressed by  a  sero-fibrinous  exudation,  so  as  to  occupy  a  small  space, 
though  the  amount  of  liquid  was  not  more  than  two  ounces ;  nearly  the 
entire  pleura,  visceral  and  parietal,  on  this  side  was  covered  with  a  fibri- 
nous deposit  of  a  creamy  appearance.  Some  of  this  had  settled  in  the 
depending  portion  of  the  cavity.  This  lung  could  be  inflated,  except  a 
little  of  the  lower  lobe,  which  was  hepatlzed. 

On  the  left  side,  the  lung  also  occupied  a  very  small  space,  being  col- 
lapsed; the  upper  lobe  could  be  readily  inflated  when  it  had  the  elasticity 
of  healthy  lung;  the  lower  lobe  had  a  healthy  appearance,  and  could  be 
inflated,  except  a  portion  in  the  posterior  aspect  measuring,  perhaps,  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  this  was  partially  coated  with  lymph,  and  was  found 
to  contain  two  small  abscesses,  one  closed,  the  other  opening  externally 
on  the  surface  of  the  lung  and  internally  into  a  bronchial  tube.  On 
attempting  inflation,  the  air  passed  directly  through  this  opening.  The 
closed  abscess  contained  from  one-third  to  half  a  drachm  of  pus  cor- 
puscles, and  disintegrated  lung  tissue,  as  shown  by  the  microscope. 
The  child  was  much  emaciated. 

Case  2. — M.  I ,  female,  was  admitted  into  the  Child's  Hospital 

October  7th,  1859,  at  the  age  of  about  four  months;  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion, was  somewhat  wasted  with  diarrhoea;  her  health  improved  partially, 
but  she  remained  feeble,  and  was  at  times  much  troubled  with  meteorism 
which  occasioned  pain. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  great  dyspnoea, 
which  terminated  fatally  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Previousl}*  to 
the  dyspnoea,  no  cough  had  been  noticed,  or  other  symptoms  referable 
to  the  chest. 

Autopsy. — Body  considerably  emaciated ;  left  lung  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  slight  hypostatic  congestion;  right  lung  adherent  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  costal  pleura,  by  fibrinous 
exudation;  this  lung  was  somewhat  compressed  and  non-crepitant;  the 
upper  lobe  floated  in  water;  the  middle  and  lower  sank  and  could  not 
be  inflated,  or  but  slightly;  this  portion  of  the  lung  contained  a  few 
small  abscesses,  filled  with  purulent  matter,  each  holding  scarcely  more 
than  one  drop;  two  of  these  seemed  to  have  discharged  into  the  pleura! 
cavity,  as  the  air  passed  through  them  in  attempting  to  inflate,  but 
possibly  they  may  have  been  opened  in  separating  the  adhesions  which. 
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united  the  two  pleural  surfaces  at  this  point;  two  or  three  ounces  of 
fluid  were  contained  in  the  pleural  cavity,  consisting,  in  addition  to 
serum,  of  fibrinous  flocculi,  epithelial  cells  from  the  pleura,  pus  cells, 
and  compound  granular  cells:  the  lower  portion  of  this  fluid,  on  stand- 
ing, contained  so  much  pus  that  it  presented  the  characteristic  gelatinous 
appearance  on  the  addition  of  liquor  potassie;  the  other  organs  generally 
were  normal  in  appearance,  but  the  liver  was  somewhat  congested,  and 
there  was  also  decided  hyperemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon 
near  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  and  in  the  descending  portion. 

In  cases  like  the  above,  the  pleuritis  is  obviously  due  either  to 
the  escape  of  pus  from  the  lung  into  the  pleural  cavity,  or  to  its 
near  approach  to  the  pleura.  In  the  former  case  the  inflamma- 
tion is  apt  to  be  general;  in  the  latter -circumscribed.  The  above 
cases  are  interesting,  as  shov^ing  an  occasional  result  of  circum- 
Bcribed  pneumonitis  in  the  infant,  namely,  hydrothorax  in  addition 
to  pleuritis. 

Sometimes,  especially  in  young  children,  the  cause  of  the  pleuritis 
is  apparently  general,  or  constitutional,  but  is  obscure.  Thus,  at 
the  autopsy  of  an  infant  who  died  at  the  age  of  about  one  month 
in  the  Infant's  Service  of  Charity  Hospital,  in  1867,  a  small  amount 
of  pus,  not  more  than  a  drachm,  was  found  in  one  pleural  cavity, 
and  less  than  this  quantity  in  the  other.  On  both  sides  there  was 
nearly  general  injection  of  both  the  visceral  and  costal  pleurse,  but 
without  exudation  of  serum  or  fibrin.  There  was  pus  also  at  the 
roots  of  the  lungs,  extending  somewhat  over  the  lungs  but  under 
the  pleura.  The  fact  of  a  double  pleurisy  appeared  to  indicate  a 
constitutional  cause,  but  there  was  no  ap]iarent  cause  of  this  nature 
except  cachexia,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  as  predis- 
posing to  this  form  of  inflammation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  first  appreciable  structural 
change  which  occurs  in  pleuritis  is  engorgement  of  the  vessels 
lying  underneath  the  pleura.  There  can  be  seen,  if  an  opportunity 
is  presented,  as  in  the  case  detailed  above,  a  network  of  engorged 
capillaries.  Immediately  exudation  commences  into  the  connec- 
tive tissue  surrounding  the  capillaries,  the  pleura  becomes  opaque, 
and  liquor  sanguinis  escapes  on  its  free  surface.  The  amount  of 
serum  and  fibrin  which  is  exuded  into  the  pleural  cavity  varies 
greatly  in  difierent  cases,  as  does  their  relative  proportion. 

In  pleuritis  due  to  the  irritation  of  tubercles,  or  to  extension  of 
inflammation  from  an  inflamed  lung  to  the  pleura  which  covers  it, 
the  amount  of  serum  is  ordinarily  small,  and  occasionally  almost 
entirely  absent,  so  that  the  visceral  and  costal  surfaces  remain  in 
contact.     In  other  cases,  namely,  when  the  pleuritis  is  idiopathic. 
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or  due  to  ursemia,  or  to  a  foreign  substance  in  the  pleural  cavity, 
the  amount  of  serous  eftusion  is  considerable,  producing  more  or 
less  compression  of  the  lung.  The  most  frequent  exceptions  to 
these  general  statements  I  have  observed  in  the  pleurisy  of  tuber- 
culosis in  infants,  in  which  form  of  the  disease  the  lung  is  not 
infrequently  somewhat  compressed  by  the  liquid. 

Ordinarily  the  fibrin  forms  a  layer  over  the  inflamed  pleura,  at 
first  soft  and  readily  detached,  but  gradually  becoming  firmer,  and 
shreds  or  flocculi  of  fibrin,  becoming  separated,  float  in  the  exuded 
serum.  When  the  inflammation  has  continued  a  short  time, 
granulations  appear  on  the  inflamed  surface,  receiving  their  supply 
of  blood  from  the  sub-pleural  capillaries,  which  have  been  pro- 
longed. These  granulations,  when  the  serum  is  absorbed,  uniting 
with  those  on  the  opposite  side,  form  permanent  adhesions. 

Pleuritis,  except  when  due  to  a  local  cause  seated  beneath  the 
pleura,  as  tubercle  or  pneumonitis,  extends  rapidly,  soon  becoming 
general. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  empyema  occurs.  The  propor- 
tion of  pleurisies  in  feeble  and  ill-conditioned  infants  which  are  or 
become  suppurative  is  very  large.  Hence  empyema,  as  I  have  often 
noticed,  is  not  infrequent  in  the  institutions  of  this  city  where  such 
infants  are  treated.  As,  in  recent  fatal  cases,  we  find  the  exuda- 
tion mainly  sero-fibrinous,  and  empyema  in  those  who  have  lived 
a  month  or  more,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  suppuration  is 
probably  refei:able  to  the  irritating  eftect  of  the  fibrin,  which, 
liquefying,  and  not  absorbed  on  account  of  the  general  feebleness, 
acts  as  an  irritant,  and  provokes  a  suppurative  inflammation. 

Pleuritis  has,  for  convenience  of  description,  been  divided  into 
three  stages:  the  first,  extending  from  the  commencement  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  time  when  there  is  an  appreciable  amount  of 
exudation;  the  second,  from  the  time  that  the  exudation  is  appre- 
ciable to  the  commencement  of  absorption ;  the  third  stage  is  that 
of  absorption  or  convalescence.  Absorption  commences  when  the 
inflammation  abates,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fluid  dis- 
appears varies  greatly  in  diflferent  cases.  As  absorption  occurs, 
the  compressed  lung  gradually  expands  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
fluid.  Sometimes  absorption  occurs  more  rapidly  than  the  expan- 
sion, BO  that  there  is  depression  for  a  time  of  the  thorax  on  the 
aftectcd  side,  which  gradually  disappears.  The  serum  is  first 
absorbed,  and  then  the  fibrin,  undergoing  fatty  degeneration  and 
liquefaction,  is  also  absorbed.  Occasionally  portions  of  the  fibrin 
instead  of  being  absorbed  undergo  calcification,  after  which  there 
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is  no  farther  change.  Commonly,  as  the  serum  is  removed  the  two 
pleural  surfaces  become  permanently  adherent,  and  the  lobes  are 
likewise  united  to  each  other. 

In  rare  instances,  in  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of  serous 
exudation,  producing  complete  camification  of  the  lung,  and 
absorption  is  slow,  inflation  never  occurs,  and  the  ribs  of  the 
affected  side  are  permanently  depressed.  Respiration  henceforth 
is  pcrfonned  entirely  by  the  other  lung,  which  increases  somewhat 
in  volume  by  hypertrophy  of  the  air  cells.  The  compressed  lung 
remains  non-crepitant  and  firm,  and  its  color  somew^hat  lighter 
than  the  natural  hue,  from  defective  supply  of  blood  and  granular 
change  in  its  anatomical  elements. 

In  empyema,  absorption  obviously  cannot  occur  unless  the 
quantity  of  pus  is  small.  Empyema,  therefore,  except  when  re- 
lieved by  paracentesis,  is  a  lingering  disease,  attend<5d  by  many  of 
the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  Spontaneous  cure  occasionally 
occurs,  by  discharge  of  pus  into  a  bronchial  tube,  or  externally 
through  the  walls  of  the  chest.  I  have  witnessed  both  these 
modes  of  termination.  In  certain  instances,  pleuritis  on  the  left 
side  becomes  complicated  with  pericarditis,  and,  more  rarely,  pleu- 
ritis in  the  lower  part  of  the  right  pleural  cavity,  with  perihepatitis, 
the  inflammation  extending  in  the  one  case  through  the  pericar- 
dium, in  the  other  through  the  diaphragm.  I  have  met  four  cases 
of  the  former  complication,  and  one  of  the  latter  in  infants. 

Symptoms. — Occasionally  pleuritis  is  latent.  This  may  be  its 
character,  both  in  the  primary  and  secondary  form,  latency  being 
more  frequent  in  infancy  than  in  childhood.  The  following  is  an 
example.  A  feeble  infant,  5  months  28  days  old,  died  suddenly 
at  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  December  29th,  1870.  The 
attention  of  the  resident  physician  had  not  been  called  to  it,  as  it 
was  not  supposed  to  be  sick,  although  its  general  condition  was 
bad,  and  the  attendant  nurse  who  had  charge  of  the  ward  denied 
that  there  was  any  symptom,  unless  possibly  an  occasional  slight 
cough  in  the  last  three  or  four  days.  Percussion  over  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  of  the  corj^c  gave  a  flat  resonance,  and  the  right 
lung  was  found  at  the  autopsy  carnified  and  covered  with  a  loose 
fibrinous  layer,  in  places  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 

As  circumscribed  pleurisy  is  for  the  most  part  a  secondary  dis- 
ease, the  symptoms  which  are  present  are  due  partly  to  it  and 
partly  to  the  primary  affection.  Obviously  the  symptoms  vary  in 
different  cases,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  dis- 
eases, the  age  and  robustness  of  the  patient,  and  the  extent  of  the 
38 
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inflammation.  In  most  cases  the  commencement  of  pleuritis  is  in- 
dicated by  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration, 
the  expiratory  moan,  and  sometimes  by  tenderness  on  percussion 
over  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  There  is  a  short  cough,  dry  or 
hacking,  unless  bronchitis  coexists,  in  which  case  there  is  more  or 
less  expectoration ;  at  the  same  time,  those  symptoms  are  present 
which  are  common  in  all  inflammatory  aflfections,  such  as  anorexia, 
thirst,  and  increase  of  temperature.  The  symptoms  enumerated, 
though  commonly  so  severe  as  to  draw  attention  at  once  to  the 
chest,  arc  in  other  cases  so  mild,  even  when  the  inflammation  is 
not  latent,  that  they  may  be  at  first  overlooked.  There  is,  indeed, 
every  gradation  between  severe  symptoms  and  latency. 

In  acute  general  pleuritis  the  symptoms  are  commonly  severe. 
The  pulse  rises  to  130  or  140  beats  per  minute,  and  in  young 
children  it  may  be  more  frequent ;  the  respiration  is  increased  in 
a  corresponding  degree ;  the  face  is  flushed  and  indicative  of  suf- 
fering ;  the  patient  is  restless,  complaining,  if  old  enough  to  speak, 
of  the  stitch-like  pain  in  the  chest,  which  is  most  intense  on  in- 
spiration and  in  coughing.  The  mean  temperature,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Squire,  is  101°  Fahr. 

When  exudation  occurs  the  symptoms  abate  partially.  The 
pulse  and  respiration  are  less  frequent,  though  still  accelerated,  and 
the  latter  is  less  painful.  Convalescence  is  more  protracted  in 
pleuritis  than  in  pneumonitis.  Several  weeks  frequently  elapse 
before  the  liquid  is  fully  absorbed,  during  which  time  there  is  more 
or  less  acceleration  of  pulse.  The  appetite  and  strength  return 
gradually. 

In  suppurative  pleuritis  or  empyema,  the  symptoms  may  not 
difter  materially  at  firsts  from  those  in  the  ordinary  form  of  inflam- 
mation, but  absorption  does  not  occur,  or  there  is  but  a  slight  de- 
gree of  it,  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  liquor  puris.  The  pus  produces 
the  ordinary  effects  of  purulent  collections  in  the  system,  namely, 
loss  of  appetite,  hectic  fever,  emaciation,  loss  of  strength.  No  im- 
provement occurs  except  by  discharge  of  pus,  when  restoration  to 
health  is  often  rapid.  In  fatal  cases  of  empyema  the  vital  powers 
gradually  yield,  the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble,  the 
face  and  limbs  pale  and  cool,  and  death  occurs  from  asthenia. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  vary  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  inflammation,  and  the  amount  of  exudation.  The  fric- 
tion sound  is  seldom  observed  in  the  infant,  and  it  is  less  frequently 
heard  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult. 

Percussion,  in  the  commencement  of  pleuritis,  before  there  is  any 
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appreciable  exudation,  gives  a  negative  result.  If  dulness  is  ob- 
served, it  is  due  to  coexisting  disease,  commonly  pneumonitis  or 
tuberculosis.  In  those  cases  in  which  no  effusion  of  serum  occurs, 
or  in  dry  pleurisy,  as  it  is  termed,  percussion  at  all  periods  of  the 
disease  gives  only  negative  information,  impaired  resonance  if 
present  being  due  to  the  pulmonary  disease,  pneumonitis  or  tuber- 
cles, to  which  this  form  of  pleurisy  is  commonly  due.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  circumscribed  pleurisies  the  percussion  sound  is  not 
materially  affected. 

If  there  is  serous  effusion,  and  this  occurs  in  most  pleuritic 
attacks  which  are  not  dependent  on  pulmonary  disease,  and  some 
in  which  there  is  this  dependence,  percussion  over  the  liquid 
elicits  a  flat  sound,  while  the  resonance  above  the  level  of  the 
liquid  is  good,  and  occasionally  even  tympanitic.  Flatness  on  per- 
cussion distinguishes  pleuritic  effusion  from  simple  pneumonitis, 
since  in  pneumonitis  percussion  produces  a  dull,  but  not  flat,  sound. 
In  young  children  in  whom  pneumonitis  is  catarrhal  and  limited 
to  a  part  of  a  lobe,  the  difference  is  very  marked.  Change  in  the 
height  of  the  flatness,  according  to  the  position  of  the  patient,  is 
observed  in  infancy  and  childhood,  not  less  than  in  adult  life. 

When  the  second  stage  commences,  and  the  pleural  cavity  con- 
tains more  or  less  liquid,  the  respiratory  sound  often  disappears 
from  the  part  of  the  chest  which  is  occupied  by  the  liquid  in  chil- 
dren over  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  in  the  first  years  of  childhood,  and  usually  in  infancy,  in 
which  period  the  pleural  cavity  is  small,  respiration  is  heard  with 
the  ear  applied  over  the  liquid.  It  is  transmitted  from  a  distance. 
Its  character  is  bronchial,  broncho-vesicular,  or  even  sometimes 
vesicular.  It  appears  in  certain  cases,  especially  when  vesicular, 
to  be  transmitted  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest. 

It  varies  in  its  intensity,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  liquid 
and  the  strength  and  rapidity  of  the  respiration.  It  sometimes, 
according  to  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  partakes  of  the  cavernous  respi- 
ratory sound,  so  that,  in  the  first  case  in  which  they  observed  this 
modification,  their  diagnosis  was  erroneous.  There  was  complete 
restoration  to  health,  with  absorption  of  the  fluid,  although  they 
had  diagnosticated  a  cavity. 

If  there  is  a  large  amount  of  fluid  and  the  lung  is  compressed 
at  the  top  of  the  pleural  cavity,  bronchial  respiration  may  be  heard 
above  the  level  of  the  fluid,  in  the  infra-clavicular  region.  In  the 
adult  this  is  a  common  physical  sign.  -^Egophony  is  occasionally 
observed  in  acute  cases,  in  which  there  is  a  rapid  and  large  effusion. 
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It  is  beard  in  the  infra-  and  inter-scapular  spaces.  Its  duration  is 
commonly  brief,  disappearing  in  three  or  four  days  or  even  in  less 
time.  Bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces  and  distension  of  the 
thoracic  walls  from  the  fluid  are  less  frequent  in  young  children, 
and  especially  infants,  than  in  adults.  In  the  infant,  so  readily  are 
the  lungs  compressed,  complete  camification  is  apt  to  occur,  before 
the  shape  of  the  chest  is  materially  altered.  On  account  of  these 
peculiarities  as  regards  the  physical  signs  and  the  mechanical  effect 
of  a  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity  of  a  young  child,  physicians  whose 
knowledge  of  pleuritic  efl:usions  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  exami- 
nation of  adult  cases  are  apt  to  err  in  diagnosis.  Thus,  in  1870  a 
camified  lung,  covered  with  a  thick  pyogenic  membrane  from 
which  granulations  had  arisen,  was  presented  by  myself  to  the 
New  York  Pathological  Society,  with  the  following  history  of  the 
case.  W.,  twelve  months  old  at  the  time  of  death,  was  taken  sick 
at  the  age  of  six  months,  with  fever,  and  a  cough,  which  was  slight 
and  not  frequent.  At  about  eight  months  he  first  came  under  ob- 
servation. Tlie  infant  was  then  small  for  its  age,  pallid  and  thin. 
The  two  sides  of  the  chest  measured  the  same,  and  on  both  sides 
the  intercostal  spaces  were  somewhat  depressed,  but  percussion 
over  the  right  side  produced  a  flat  sound,  showing  that  the  air  was 
wholly  excluded  from  the  right  lung.  The  respiration  jipon  the 
affected  side  was  bronchial  and  distinct.  Two  well-known  physi- 
cians of  this  city,  thorough  in  their  examinations,  and  usually 
accurate  in  diagnosis,  examined  this  case  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
priety of  thoracentesis,  and  both  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that 
the  pathological  state  was  not  a  pleuritis,  but  either  collapse  or 
interstitial  pneumonitis,  one  of  them  observing,  as  he  thought,  in 
addition  to  the  physical  signs  already  stated,  bronchophony.  The 
febrile  movement  was  moderate,  and  no  decided  hectic  was  observed. 
Death  occurred  from  exhaustion.  At  the  autojisy  about  half  a 
pint  of  thick  pus  was  found  in  the  right  pleural  cavity,  producing 
complete  camification  of  the  lung.  The  pus,  which,  considering 
the  stunted  growth  of  the  child  and  small  size  of  the  pleural  cavity, 
was  considerable,  had  evidently  lost  part  of  the  liquor  puris  by  ab- 
sorption. 

The  following  case,  which  shows  how  deceptive  the  physical 
signs  may  be  in  young  children  in  cases  of  suppurative  pleuritis, 
will  repay  perusal,  since  the  life  of  the  patient  depends  in  gi^t 
part  on  a  correct  understanding  of  his  condition,  so  that  appropriate 
measures  will  be  employed : — 
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Case. — H — ,  boy  four  years  four  months  old,  was  taken  with  scarlet 
fever  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1868.  It  was  severe,  and  was  attended 
with  inflammation  of  the  glands  and  connective  tissue  of  the  neck,  with 
suppuration  on  both  sides.  Purulent  discharges  from  the  abscesses 
continued  through  the  month  of  June.  The  patient  was  gradually  con- 
valescing, when,  about  July  4th,  pleuritis  commenced  on  the  left  side, 
attended  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  forms  of  this  inflammation. 
A  few  days  subsequently,  the  pleural  cavity  was  ascertained  by  physical 
examination  to  be  about  half  full  of  liquid. 

Towards  the  close  of  July,  anasarca  commenced  about  the  ankles  and 
gradually  extended  upwards.  It  was  limited  to  the  lower  extremities, 
and  to  the  abdominal  walls,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  became 
excessive.  The  thoracic  walls  and  the  upper  extremities  were  somewhat 
emaciated,  and  the  face  was  pallid  and  anxious. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  a  careful  examination  of  the  chest  was  made 
in  reference  to  the  propriety  of  thoracentesis.  The  intercostal  spaces 
on  the  left  side  were  not  prominent,  but  rather  depressed.  Percussion 
over  the  lower  third  of  the  left  pleural  cavity  elicited  a  flat  sound,  while 
above  this  the  resonance  was  tympanitic.  On  account  of  the  great  rest- 
lessness of  the  patient,  no  useful  information  was  derived  from  change 
of  position.  On  auscultation  distinct  bronchial  respiration  was  heard 
over  nearly  or  quite  the  entire  left  side  of  the  chest.  The  apex  beat  of 
the  heart  was  on  the  right  of  the  sternum.  It  was  my  opinion,  as  well 
as  that  of  two  other  physicians,  that  the  liquid  was  in  process  of  absorp- 
tion, and  that  the  quantity  present  was  not  large.  Thoracentesis  did 
not,  therefore,  seem  a  proper  measure. 

The  anasarca  still  limited  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  abdominal 
walls  continued  to  increase,  and  on  the  25th  of  August,  so  great  was  the 
distension,  that  the  skin  broke  in  one  or  two  places  above  the  ankles. 
The  mind  remained  clear,  and  the  appetite  was  pretty  good.  Death 
occurred  August  2Yth. 

Sectio  Cadaver. — Head  not  examined ;  abdominal  and  right  pleural 
cavities  contained  no  effusion,  and  were  in  their  normal  state,  except 
that  the  latter  cavity  was  somewhat  encroached  upon  by  the  heart  and 
mediastinum;  a  great  amount  of  oedema  in  the  lower  extremities  and  in 
the  abdominal  walls;  abdominal  walls  towards  the  spine  about  three 
inches  thick,  in  consequence  of  cedema;  right  lung  of  good  size,  and  pre- 
senting the  ordinary  appearance  except  a  greater  amount  than  usual  of 
hypostatic  congestion ;  about  three  pints  of  pus  (laudable)  in  the  left 
pleural  cavity ;  left  lung  completely  camified  and  lying  against  the 
vertebral  column,  its  size  about  that  of  an  orange,  and  its  surface 
covered  with  a  dense  layer  of  fibrin ;  heart  displaced,  as  already  stated, 
to  the  right,  and  a  little  downward,  so  as  to  compress  and  partially 
obstruct  the  circulation  in  the  ascending  vena  cava;  this  vessel  con- 
tained a  continuous,  firm  and  yellow  fibrinous  clot,  nearly  filling  its 
calibre;  the  femoral  vein,  examined  on  one  side,  was  found  to  contain 
soft  and  dark  clots.  Compression  of  the  cava  opposite  the  heart  and 
the  formation  of  clots  had  evidently  given  rise  to  the  anasarca. 

DiAaNOBis. — ^This  is  in  certain  cases  readily  made,  but  in  others, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  attended  with  difficulty.  It  is  more  difficult 
in  those  under  than  over  four  or  five  years.  Partial  or  circum- 
acribed  pleuritis,  attended  by  little  or  no  serous  exudation,  is  more 
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apt  to  be  overlooked  than  other  forms  of  the  inflammation,  but,  as 
it  is  ordinarily  due  to  graver  disease  of  the  lungs,  its  detection 
is  not  very  important.  The  points  involved  in  its  diagnosis  are 
acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  increase  of  temperature, 
expiratory  moan,  friction  sound,  and  tenderness  on  percussion. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  general  pleuritis  in  its  commencement, 
before  the  stage  of  eftusion,  is  attended  with  some  difficulty.  It  is 
most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  pneumonitis,  since  the  prominent 
symptoms  in  the  commencement  of  the  two  diseases  are  similar. 
There  is,  however,  in  pleuritis  ordinarily  greater  acceleration  of 
pulse  and  respiration,  greater  elevation  of  temj^erature,  greater 
suffering,  as  indicated  by  the  features,  and  a  more  decided  expira- 
tory moan.  It  will  aid  in  the  differential  diagnosis,  in  children 
under  the  age  of  five  years,  to  recollect  that  acute  pneumonitis  is 
in  most  instances  preceded  by  bronchitis,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  acute  pleuritis,  except  as  a  coincidence. 

Pleuritis  with  eftusion  could  only  be  mistaken  for  pneumonitis 
or  hydrothorax.  But  the  loss  of  resonance  on  percussion  in  cases 
of  pleuritic  effusion  is  much  greater  than  when  the  lung  is  solidified 
from  pneumonitis.  The  physical  signs,  which  are  involved  in  the 
differential  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  in  the  adult,  are  im].x)rtant, 
also,  for  diagnosis  in  children,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are 
less  constant  and  less  reliable  in  young  children  than  in  adults. 
In  children  over  the  age  of  five  years  they  are  pretty  uniformly 
present.  The  signs  alluded  to  are  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
expansion  and  subsequently  retraction  of  the  chest,  evidence  of 
change  in  the  height  of  the  fluid,  by  change  in  the  position  of  the 
body,  no  bronchophony  and  fremitus  as  in  pneumonitis,  etc.  Hy- 
drothorax in  the  child  commonly  results  from  one  of  the  eruptive 
fevers,  especially  scarlatina,  and  its  immediate  cause  is  nephritic 
congestion  or  inflammation,  or  heart  disease.  Rarely  it  is  due  to 
obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  in  consequence  of  enlarged 
bronchial  glands.  It  is  not,  therefore,  preceded  nor  accompanied 
by  symptoms  of  inflammation  referable  to  the  chest,  as  in  cases  of 
pleuritic  eftusion. 

Empyema  may  be  diagnosticated  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
little  or  no  diminution  in  the  amount  of  liquid  after  several  weeks 
have  elapsed,  and  from  the  febrile  movement,  loss  of  appetite,  flesh, 
and  strength,  which  attend  all  large  purulent  collections. 

Prognosis. — ^Primary  pleuritis,  occurring  in  patients  previously 
healthy,  commonly  ends  favorably ;  but  it  is  a  serious  disease  if 
the  general  health  has  been  much  impaired.    The  prognoeis  is 
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more  favorable  if,  as  is  commonly  the  ease  with  this  form  of 
pleurisy,  the  patient  is  over  the  age  of  three  or  four  years. 

Secondary  pleuritis  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  grave  affection,  but 
the  prognosis  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of  the  primary  dis- 
ease, and  also  on  the  age.  Pleurisy  resulting  from  and  coexisting 
with  pneumonitis  commonly  ends  favorably  even  in  quite  young 
patients.  Pleuritis  arising  from  scarlet  fever  is  apt  to  be  suppura- 
tive, and  is,  therefore,  a  serious  complication  or  sequel,  but  a 
considerable  proportion  affected  with  it  recover  under  judicious 
treatment.  The  prognosis  in  tubercular  pleuritis  and  pleuritis 
occurring  from  the  escape  of  pus  into  the  pleural  cavity  is  obviously 
unfavorable. 

Tubercular  pleuritis  may  be  temporarily  relieved,  but  it  is  apt 
to  return.  Suppurative  pleuritis,  or  empyema,  is  also  an  unfavora- 
ble form  of  inflammation,  characterized  by  the  chronicity  and 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  in  time  fatal  unless 
the  pus  is  evacuated.  On  the  escape  of  the  pus,  whether  spontane- 
ously or  by  thoracentesis,  there  is  usually  progressive  and  complete 
restoration  to  health.  In  case  the  pus  is  evacuated,  the  prognosis 
is  better  in  children  than  in  adults. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  are,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inflammation,  to  diminish  its  intensity,  and  relieve 
pain ;  at  a  later  period,  to  promote  absorption  and  sustain  the  vital 
powers. 

Pleuritis  is  one  of  the  few  inflammations  in  early  life  in  whidh 
the  abstraction  of  blood  may  be  proper.  It  may  be  stated  as  a 
rule,  that  loss  of  blood  is  not  only  not  required,  but  is  an  injudi- 
cious measure  in  all  secondary  pleurisies,  and  in  the  primary  form 
after  exudation  into  the  pleural  cavity  has  occurred.  It  is  a  useful 
measure  at  the  commencement  of  acute  primary  pleuritis  occurring 
in  a  robust  state  of  system.  One  or  two  leeches  should  be  applied 
directly  over  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  and  bleeding  may  be 
encouraged  for  two  or  three  hours  subsequently  by  the  application 
of  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water.  Unfortunately  the  physician 
is,  in  many  cases,  not  called  at  this  early  period;  or,  if  called,  he 
fails  to  make  the  diagnosis  till  there  are  evidences  of  exudation. 

After  bleeding  has  ceased,  or  in  subacute  and  secondary  pleurisies 
without  the  employment  of  leeches,  rubefacient  applications  should 
be  made  over  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  followed  by  a  poultice, 
or  flannel  wrung  out  of  warm  water  and  covered  with  oil-silk. 
Moderate  counter-irritation  diminishes  the  pain,  but  vesication  at 
this  early  period  is  injurious.     A  blister  applied  so  near  the  seat  of 
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the  inflammation  may  increase  the  afflux  of  blood  towartls  it,  and 
aggravate  tlie  disease. 

Robust  patients  over  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  are  benefited 
by  the  use  of  cardiac  sedatives  in  the  commencement  of  acute 
pleuritis.  The  tincture  of  aconite  or  of  veratrum  viride  may  be 
given,  but  its  effects  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  it  should  be 
discontinued  when  the  pulse  is  reduced  to  near  the  natural  fre- 
quency, or  when  sufficient  exudation  has  occurred  to  produce  the 
ordinary  physical  signs  of  liquid  in  the  chest.  They  should  not 
be  given  in  secondary  pleuritis. 

Opiates  are  required,  as  in  other  serous  inflammations,  accord- 
ing to  the  pain.  Dover's  powder,  in  doses  of  one  to  three  grains, 
according  to  the  age,  may  be  given  every  three  hours,  or  less  fre- 
quently if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  sleep. 

Such  is  the  treatment  required  in  the  first  stage  of  acute 
primary  pleuritis,  or  that  preceding  the  effusion.  Secondary 
pleuritis  requires  fewer  and  less  depressing  measures.  The  appro- 
priate treatment,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  this  form 
of  the  disease,  consists  in  the  use  of  an  opiate,  with  rubefi^cient 
and  emollient  applications  to  the  chest.  Abstraction  of  blood, 
and  powerful  cardiac  sedatives,  as  aconite  and  veratrum  viride, 
are  dangerous  remedies  in  secondary  pleurisies,  and  are  almost 
never  used. 

Pleurisies  dependent  on  pulmonary  disease,  which  are  circum- 
scribed and  attended  with  little  serous  effusion,  require  no  other 
therapeutic  measures  than  those  already  mentioned.  The  judi- 
cious use  of  opiates,  and  rubefacient  and  emollient  applications, 
suffice  for  their  treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  other  forms  of  pleurisy,  which  are  attended 
by  more  or  less  effusion  of  liquid  into  the  pleural  cavity,  measures 
designed  to  remove  this  liquid  are  required  when  the  inflammation 
has  abated,  and  antiphlogistics  are  no  longer  appropriate. 

Liquids  in  the  great  cavities  are  best  eliminated  by  hydragogue 
cathartics  and  by  diuretics.  For  children,  however,  already  weak- 
ened by  pleuritic  inflammation,  cathartics  are  usually  too  depress- 
ing unless  for  one  or  two  days.  Now  and  then  a  robust  patient, 
over  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  with  pleuritic  effusion,  may  be 
benefited  by  an  occasional  purgative  dose  of  bitrate  of  potassa,  or 
by  from  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  podophyllin.  But 
such  cases  are  exceptional.  In  a  majority  of  children  the  loss  of 
strength  resulting  from  cathartics  more  than  counterbalances  the 
good  result  from  the  liquid  evacuations  which  they  produce. 
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Diuretics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  efficient  remedies,  and  upon 
them  our  chief  reliance  must  be  placed. 

The  diuretic  from  which  I  have  seen  better  effects  than  from 
any  other  is  iodide  of  potassium,  but  it  should  be  given  in  large 
doses.  In  the  adult  I  have  observed  rapid  absorption  of  the 
liquid  by  the  administration  of  from  one  to  two  drachms  daily  of 
this  agent,  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  and  a  child  can  take  a 
proportionate  dose.  Two  to  five  grains,  according  to  the  age,  may 
be  given  every  three  hours.  At  the  same  time  it  is  advisable  to 
restrict  the  drinks. 

At  this  stage  of  the  disease  counter-irritation  is  appropriate, 
either  by  rubefacients  or  vesicants.  The  preferable  mode  of 
blistering  the  child  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  cantharidal  collodion 
applied  as  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonitis. 

In  secondary  pleuritis  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  consisting 
largely  of  animal  broths,  through  the  whole  period  of  the  disease. 

In  primary  pleuritis  nutritious  diet  should  be  allowed  after  exu- 
dation has  occurred.  In  some  cases,  more  frequently  in  secondary 
than  primary  pleuritis,  stimulants  are  required.  In  protracted 
pleurisy,  or  pleurisy  occurring  in  a  debilitated  patient,  tonics,  both 
vegetable  and  chalybeate,  are  often  serviceable,  sustaining  the 
strength  while  the  process  of  absorption  is  going  on. 

Occasionally  the  measures  which  have  been  recommended  above 
to  promote  absorption  of  the  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity  do  not 
have  the  effect  which  is  desired.  If  there  is  no  sensible  diminu- 
tion in  its  amount,  and  if  the  general  health  of  the  patient  begins 
to  fail,  the  performance  of  thoracentesis  should  be  considered.  We 
may  accomplish  by  surgery  what  we  fail  to  effect  by  therapeutic 
means.  The  following  are  the  remarks  by  Prof.  Flint,  on  this 
subject.  They  apply  to  thoracentesis  in  children  as  well  as  adults. 
(Flint's  Practice  of  Medicine^  2d  ed.,p.  155.) 

"Heretofore  this  operation  was  performed  only  as  a  dernier  resort^ 
under  cireumstances  when  little  was  to  be  expected  from  any 
measure.  It  was  deferred  as  long  as  ]X)ssible,  sometimes  on  account 
of  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  and  because  the  perforation  and 
introduction  of  air  were  supposed  to  involve  danger  of  an  increase 
of  the  inflammation.  A  considerable  opening  was  necessary  in 
order  to  give  free  exit  to  the  liquid,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  prevent 
the  air  from  entering  the  pleural  cavity.  Objection  to  the  opera- 
tion on  the  score  of  diagnosis  is  now  removed  by  our  present 
knowledge  of  physical  signs.  Moreover,  the  operation  has  been 
divested  of  all  severity,  and  the  liability  to  the  introduction  of  air 
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has  been  provided  against  by  the  application  of  the  suction  pump, 
first  suggested  by  Dr.  Morill  Wyman,  in  1850,  and  since  employed 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  by  Dr.  Bowditch.  The  introduction  of 
air  is  not  attended  by  the  injurious  effects  formerly  apprehended, 
but  it  is  objectionable  because  the  presence  of  air  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  full  expansion  of  the  lung  after  the  liquid  is  removed.  Its 
introduction  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  pump  in  withdrawing 
the  liquid.  The  operation  is  rendered  trivial,  because  with  the 
suction  force  of  the  pump  a  small  exploring  trocar  suffices  to  make 
the  puncture,  which  causes  very  little  pain,  and  closes  directly  the 
canula  is  removed." 

Dr.  Bowditch  had  performed  the  operation  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times  on  seventy-five  individuals  prior  to  1863,  in  the  manner 
described  above,  and  in  twenty-nine  of  the  patients  recovery  was 
apparently  due  to  it.  Prof.  Flint  has  several  times  successfully 
performed  the  operation,  using  a  small  trocar  and  canula  made  to 
screw  on  the  flexible  suction  tube  of  Davidson's  syringe. 

M.  Gudrsant  describes  his  mode  of  performing  thoracentesis,  in 
the  Bull.  Gener.  de  Therap.^  Oct  15,1866.  He  generally  "plunges 
in  the  instrument  above  the  superior  border  of  the  tenth  rib  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  eighth  rib  on  the  right,  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  posterior  one-third  with  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  inter- 
costal space.  He  employs  a  trocar  about  two  lines  in  diameter, 
and  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  curved  like  a  tracheotomy  canula 
and  furnished  with  a  flap  of  membrane  over  its  external  orifice. 
The  child  is  placed  upon  its  back,  and  firmly  held,  while  the 
operator  with  his  left  hand  draws  upon  the  skin,  and  with  his 
right  inserts  the  trocar,  with  its  concavity  looking  downwards  so 
as  to  avoid  injuring  the  lung.  The  membrane  at  the  external 
orifice  of  the  canula,  being  previously  moistened,  excludes  the  en- 
trance of  air.  On  withdrawing  the  instrument,  the  skin  passes 
over  the  wound,  and  the  parts  unite  by  first  intention,  provided 
that  the  liquid  is  sero-fibrinous." 

The  following  are  my  experience  and  views  in  reference  to  this 
operation.  Thoracentesis  is  rarely  required  in  the  child  except  for 
empyema,  and  it  should  not  as  a  rule  be  performed  in  less  time 
than  eight  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  so 
as  to  allow  as  much  as  possible  of  the  liquid  to  be  absorbed^ 
the  health  of  the  patient  is  but  little  impaired,  it  is  proper  t<^ 
wait  longer,  for,  if  the  effusion  is  largely  sero-fibrinous,  and  the 
amount  of  pus  small,  recovery  is  possible  by  absorption,  for  a  smaLX 
amount  of  pus  may  be  absorbed,  the  pus  cells  undergoing  fattj^ 
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degeneration  and  liquefaction.  The  operation  can  be  best  per- 
formed with  the  patient  etherized,  the  point  selected  being  a  little 
below  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  operation  is  no  more 
difficult  than  the  opening  of  any  deep  abscess,  and  it  is  not 
dangerous  to  the  patient.  The  skin  being  drawn  up  a  little,  so 
that  after  the  operation  it  will  close  the  opening  like  a  valve,  an 
incision  should  be  made  through  the  integument,  and  then  a 
medium-size  trocar  pushed  through  the  walls  of  the  chest  into  the 
cavity  at  the  upper  border  of  the  rib.  A  trocar  of  medium  size  is 
preferable  to  one  that  is  smaller,  as  the  pus  is  often  thick  and  would 
flow  with  difficulty.  Or,  without  the  trocar,  the  of)eration  may 
be  performed  by  the  bistoury  alone.  The  admission  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity  in  tapping  for  empyema  does 
no  harm,  except  so  far.  as  it  prevents  inflation,  since  the  pleural 
surface  with  wliich  it  comes  in  contact  is  already  a  pyogenic 
membrane.  When  the  pus  ceases  to  flow,  the  curved  end  of  a 
pocket  male  catheter  may  be  introduced,  and  with  the  India- 
rubber  syringe  attached  more  pus  can  be  removed.  I  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  aperture  sufficiently  large,  enlarging  it  a  little 
if  necessary  with  a  bistoury,  that  it  may  remain  as  a  fistulous  open- 
ing from  which  pus  continues  to  flow.  The  skin  acting  as  a  valve 
prevents  the  admission  of  air  after  the  canula  is  withdrawn.  If 
the  discharge  ceases  after  a  day  or  two,  the  small  quantity  of  pus 
remaining  will  commonly  be  absorbed.  The  injection  daily  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  as  long  as  the  aperture  remains,  of  a  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  expedites 
recovery,  but  without  this  there  is  a  gradual,  though  sometimes 
alow,  convalescence. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  thoracen- 
tesis has  been  performed  in  four  children  in  my  own  practice,  and 
in  one  at  the  Out-door  Department  at  Bellevue.  In  four  the 
apertures  was  left  open,  being  covered  with  oakum,  and  allowed 
to  drain,  but  in  three  of  these  pus  soon  ceased  to  flow.  The  five 
children  operated  on  recovered  gradually,  though  four  of  them 
were  in  a  reduced  state  which  involved  immediate  danger.  In 
about  the  same  period  death  occurred  in  nearly  an  equal  number, 
in  whom  the  operation  was  not  performed,  in  consequence  of 
uncertain  diagnosis  or  for  other  reasons.  The  one  of  those  operated 
on,  in  whom  thoracentesis  was  longest  deferred,  was  taken  with 
pleuritis  of  the  right  side  in  April,  1871,  and  the  pus  was 
evacuated  by  the  knife  in  September  following,  the  trocar,  which 
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was  introduced  immediately  afterwards,  being  of  little  u«3,  as  the 
pus  escaped  by  its  side.  Although  the  general  health  of  the  child, 
which  remained  for  a  time  precarious,  is  fully  restored,  there  are 
evidences  of  incomplete  inflation  of  the  lung.  These  few  cases,  if 
they  correspond,  as  I  believe  they  do,  with  more  ample  statistics, 
show  the  urgent  need  of  thoracentesis  in  the  empyema  of  children, 
and  the  probability  of  a  favorable  result,  even  when  it  is  performed 
under  discouraging  circumstances. 

If  the  liquid  removed  by  the  operation  prove  to  be  sero-fibrinous, 
it  is  very  important  that  no  air  enter  the  pleural  cavity,  as  it  would 
be  likely  to  produce  a  suppurative  inflammation.  Therefore,  the 
puncture  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  should  always  be  made  with 
the  trocar  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  liquid,  since  the  entrance  of  air  can  be  most  readily  pre- 
vented when  this  instrument  is  employed.  In  certain  eases,  in 
which  absorption  is  slow,  and  empyema  is  suspected  from  the 
symptoms,  it  is  proper  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  liquid  by  the 
exploring  needle  before  instituting  any  operative  procedure. 


SECTION  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  APPARATUS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

SIMPLE  STOMATITIS ;  ULCEROUS  STOMATITIS ;  FOLLICULAR 

STOMATITIS. 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  in  infancy  and  childhood  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  They  are  for  the  most  part  readily  recog- 
nized, and  are  more  easily  and  quickly  controlled  by  therapeutic 
agents,  if  rightly  applied,  than  are  the  diseases  of  any  other  system. 
If  misunderstood  and  improperly  treated,  they  may,  even  when 
mild  and  very  manageable  in  their  commencement,  become  chronic 
and  obstinate,  or  even  fatal,  or  they  may  lead  to  other  and  more 
dangerous  diseases.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  the  physician  should 
understand  thoroughly  the  pathology  as  well  as  therapeutics  of 
the  digestive  system,  that  he  may  make  timely  and  correct  use  of 
the  required  remedies. 

The  diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  in  early  life  are  for  the  most 
part  inflammatory.     The  mildest  is  that  known  as 

Simple  or  Erythematic  StomatitiB. 

This  form  of  inflammation  occurs  usually  before  the  completion 
of  first  dentition,  and  it  is  most  frequent  under  the  age  of  one 
year.  Giving  rise  in  itself  to  no  severe  symptoms,  and  often  being 
connected  with  other  grave  and  dangerous  afl*ections,  it  is,  doubt- 
less, in  many  cases  overlooked.  It  is  sometimes  confined  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  buccal  surface,  or  is  more  intense  in  one  part  than  in 
another.  In  other  cases  the  stomatitis  is  uniform,  or  nearly  so, 
aftecting  the  entire  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Causes. — The  common  cause  of  simple  stomatitis  in  infants  is 
the  same  as  that  of  most  cases  of  gastro-intestinal  inflammation 
at  that  age.  This  is  the  use  of  indigestible  and  therefore  irritating 
food,  uncleanliness,  personal  and  domiciliary;   in  fine,  all  those 
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agencies  which  impair  the  general  health,  and  enfeeble  the  diges- 
tive organs.  Therefore,  stomatitis,  like  entero-colitis,  is  more 
common  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  and  among  the  city  poor 
than  those  in  the  better  walks  of  life.  Infants  deprived  of  the 
mother's  milk  and  given  a  diet  which,  with  all  care  of  preparation, 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  natural  aliment,  are  very  liable  to  this 
disease.  Beaumont  ascertained  from  his  experiments  on  St.  Martin 
that  irritative  changes  produced  in  the  stomach  by  indigestible 
substances  were  soon  followed  by  similar  changes  in  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane.  Since  in  young  infants  any  kind  of  artificial 
food  is  less  digestible  than  the  breast  milk,  it  is  evident  why  those 
who  are  prematurely  weaned  or  are  carelessly  fed  are  so  liable  to 
stomatitis.  This  inflammation  is  also  sometimes  due  to  irritating 
substances  taken  in  the  mouth,  as  drinks  habitually  too  hot  or  too 
cold.  Stomatitis  is  also  present  in  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  It 
then  corresponds  with  the  cutaneous  eruption,  and  disappears 
when  that  subsides. 

Another  cause  is  dentition.  The  gum  over  the  advancing  tooth 
first  becomes  inflamed,  and,  other  causes  perhaps  conspiring,  the 
inflammation  extends  over  more  or  less  of  the  buccal  surface. 
When  due  to  dentition  the  stomatitis  is  more  apt  to  be  partial 
than  when  it  arises  from  a  constitutional  cause.  Mercury,  in 
whatever  form  introduced  into  the  system,  excreted  from  the 
salivary  glands,  and  flowing  over  the  buccal  surface,  is  an  occa- 
sional though  now-a-days  rare  cause. 

Symptoms,  Appearances. — Stomatitis,  like  other  mucous  inflam- 
mations, is  characterized  by  increased  redness  and  more  or  less 
thickening  of  the  inflamed  buccal  membrane,  by  rapid  proliferation 
and  exfoliation  of  epithelial  cells,  and  by  an  increased  functional 
activity  of  the  muciparous  follicles.  The  heat  of  the  mouth  is 
sometimes  augmented  in  an  appreciable  degree.  The  gums  in 
severe  cases  are  swollen  and  spongy,  and  bleed  easily  if  rubbed  or 
pressed.  The  tongue  is  usually  covered  with  a  light  fur,  and  the 
salivary  secretion  is  augmented  to  such  an  extent  sometimes  as  to 
dribble  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  Often  there  is  little  sufter- 
ing,  but  in  other  cases  the  child  is  fretful,  experiences  pain  from 
the  contact  of  solid  food,  and  if  nursing  may  even  weau  itself, 
from  dread  of  pressure  of  the  nipple. 

Simple  stomatitis  is  not  diflicult  of  detection,  provided  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  mouth.  Inspection  informs  us  of  its  pre- 
sence and  extent.  A  favorable  termination  may  be  confidently 
predicted,  unless  there  is  a  state  of  marked  cachexia,  or  a  grave 
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coexisting  disease.  If  circumstances  are  unfavorable,  simple 
stomatitis  may  terminate  in  a  more  severe  form,  as  the  ulcerous  or 
diphtheritic. 

Treatment. — The  physician  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  and,  if  possible,  should  remove  it  by  appropriate  medicinal 
or  hygienic  measures.  Sometimes  no  special  treatment  is  required, 
as  in  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  When  the  primary  affection  termi- 
nates, the  stomatitis  disappears  of  itself.  If  dentition  is  the  cause, 
and  there  is  much  fever  and  fretfulness,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
scarify  over  the  advancing  tooth,  and  employ  such  soothing  and 
derivative  measures  as  are  required  in  painful  dentition.  In  these 
cases  mucilaginous  and  mild  astringent  lotions  may  be  employed. 
Borax  is  a  good  remedy  used  either  with  honey  or  water ;  one  part 
of  borax  to  three  of  honey,  or  a  drachm  of  borax  to  an  ounce  of 
water.  A  weak  solution  of  alum  is  also  a  good  topical  remedy. 
With  either  of  these  remedies  in  a  favorable  condition  of  system, 
and  without  any  serious  coexisting  disease,  the  stomatitis  is  relieved. 

XnceroTiB  StomatitiB. 

In  ulcerous,  or,  as  designated  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  ulcero- 
membranous, stomatitis,  the  anatomical  characters  are  those  of 
severe  simple  stomatitis,  with  the  additional  element  which  gives 
it  the  name  by  which  it  is  designated. 

The  inflammation  usually  begins  upon  the  gums  and  extends 
along  the  buccal  surface.  Wherever  it  commences,  there  soon 
appear  little  white  points  underneath  the  mucous  membrane,  pro- 
ducing slight  prominence  of  it.  These  points,  which  are  inflam- 
matory exudations  mainly  fibrinous,  gradually  enlarge.  Some 
unite  and  give  rise  to  large  irregular  ulcerations ;  others  remain 
isolated,  producing  ulcers  which  are  smaller  and  of  more  regular 
shape.  There  is,  indeed,  no  uniformity  as  regards  the  size  and 
form  of  the  ulcers.  In  the  folds  of  the  buccal  membrane  they  are 
apt  to  be  elongated,  while  inside  the  lips,  or  where  the  surface  is 
smooth,  the  circular  or  oval  form  predominates. 

Ulcerous  stomatitis  is  usually  confined  to  that  part  of  the  buccal 
surface  which  covers  the  gums,  or  is  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
but  in  some  instances  it  affects  nearly  every  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth. 

If  the  disease  is  severe,  there  is  considerable  swelling  around 
the  ulcers,  but  the  swollen  part  is  soft  and  cushiony,  and  not  very 
tender  on  pressure.    The  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  the  swelling 
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serves  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  between  this  disease  and  the  pre- 
monitory stage  of  gangrene,  since  in  the  latter  affection  the  swollen 
part  is  more  indurated. 

If  the  disease  grows  worse,  more  ulcers  appear;  the  fibrinous 
exudation  if  detached  is  renewed  or  it  becomes  thicker  by  the 
formation  of  new  layers.  The  ulcers  grow  deeper  and  wider,  and 
their  edges  more  vascular. 

K,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  improvement,  the  swelling  sub- 
sides, the  ulcers  become  more  clean,  their  bases  approach  the  level 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  present  a  granulating  appearance. 
Finally  the  mucous  membrane  is  reproduced.  A  considerable  time 
after  the  ulcers  are  healed,  the  new  membrane  which  occupies  their 
site  has  a  redder  hue  than  the  adjacent  surface. 

Causes. — Ulcerous,  like  simple,  stomatitis,  is  most  frequent  in 
the  families  of  the  poor.  Personal  uncleanliness,  poor  food,  a 
residence  in  apartments  dirty,  humid,  or  in  other  respects  insalu- 
brious, favor  its  development.  In  fine,  a  cachectic  condition,  how- 
ever produced,  is  a  common  predisposing  cause.  It  frequently 
occurs  when  the  system  is  reduced  or  enfeebled  by  acute  diseases, 
as  after  the  essential  fevers  and  thoracic  and  intestinal  inflamma- 
tions. In  protracted  entero-colitis  of  infants,  it  is  sometimes  severe 
and  obstinate,  and  a  case  in  which  this  complication  arises  usually 
ends  unfavorably. 

Occasionally  several  cases  occur  together  or  consecutively  in 
the  wards  of  a  hospital,  and  this  has  led  some  observers  to  be- 
lieve that  ulcerous  stomatitis  is  contagious.  But  its  prevalence 
under  such  circumstances  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
common  exposure  to  the  influences  which  give  rise  to  the  disease, 
just  as  a  whole  household  exposed  to  malaria  may  be  seized  with 
intermittent  fever.    Diflicult  dentition  is  also  an  occasional  cause. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  in  ulcerous  stomatitis  are  more  severe 
than  in  the  simple  form.  There  is  more  fever,  more  salivation, 
and  more  fretfulncss.  The  ulcerated  surface  is  sometimes  very 
tender,  so  that  there  is  but  little  sleep.  Drinks,  unless  bland  and 
lukewarm,  are  painful,  and,  if  the  ulcers  are  on  the  lips  or  the  front 
of  the  mouth,  the  infant  nurses  less  eagerly  than  usual,  and  even 
with  reluctance,  sometimes  weaning  itself.  Occasionally  the  sub- 
maxillary glands  are  tuinefied,  hard,  and  tender.  The  breath  has 
an  offensive  odor.  In  mild,  cases  in  which  the  stomatitis  is  of* 
limited  extent,  this  odor  may  scarcely  be  noticed,  but  in  severe 
cases  it  is  almost  li^e  that  exhaled  from  putrid  substances. 
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Prognosis. — A  favorable  prognosis  may  be  given  unless  the 
patient  is  in  a  decidedly  cachectic  condition,  or  there  is  a  serious 
coexisting  disease,  under  which  circumstances  the  case  may  be 
protracted.  If  death  occur,  it  is  due  to  the  cachexia  or  to  some 
pathological  state  quite  distinct  from  the  stomatitis,  most  fre- 
quently entero-colitis.  Ulcerous  stomatitis,  when  the  ulcers  are 
small  and  the  inflammation  of  limited  extent,  is  of  course  more 
easily  cured  than  when  it  is  extensive  and  the  ulcers  are  large. 

This  disease  is  very  liable  to  return,  unless  the  general  health  is 
good. 

Treatment. — The  physician  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  stomatitis,  and  so  far  as  possible  should  remove  the 
patient  from  its  influence.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  insure 
a  speedy  recovery,  to  recommend  a  change  in  regimen,'  especially 
as  regards  diet  and  cleanliness.  If  the  patient  live  in  damp,  dark, 
and  dirty  apartments,  the  family  should  seek  a  better  residence, 
and  he  should  be  taken  daily  in  the  open  air. 

Tonic  remedies  are  generally  required.  The  ferruginous  pre- 
parations may  be  advantageously  given,  or  the  vegetable  tonics, 
or  the  two  in  combination.  In  selecting  the  internal  remedies  we 
must  regard  the  antecedent  disease,  if  there  be  any,  which  the 
buccal  inflammation  complicates,  and  on  which  it  depends.  For 
that  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  there  is  chronic  intestinal 
inflammation,  the  liquor  ferri  nitratis  with  tincture  of  columbo 
administered  in  simple  syrup  will  be  found  useful.  For  local 
treatment  Trousseau  recommends  occasional  applications  of  nitrate 
of  silver  or  muriatic  acid  as  a  caustic,  and  in  the  intervals  a  wash 
of  equal  parts  of  borax  and  honey. 

The  chloride  of  lime  is  also  considerably  used  in  Paris.  It  is  re- 
commended by  Eilliet  and  Barthez.  It  is  applied  dry  to  the  ulce- 
rated surface  twice  daily,  and  in  the  interval  the  mouth  is  washed 
with  simple  water.  This  treatment  is  continued  till  the  ulcers 
present  a  healthy  appearance  and  begin  to  cicatrize.  Then  a  weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  employed,  one  grain  to  forty-five  of 
the  vehicle.  By  this  treatment  a  cure  is  usually  effected.  Bouchut 
prefers  using  chloride  of  lime  with  honey,  one  drachm  to  the 
ounce. 

But  painful  applications  are  not  required.  The  remedy  which 
is  most  employed  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain  is  chlorate 
of  potash.  It  often  acts  like  a  specific  for  this  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  stomatitis.  It  may  be  given  dissolved  in  water  with 
sugar,  or  with  one  of  the  syrups  to  render  it  more  palatable.  The 
84 
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dose  is  from  two  to  five  grains  every  two  hours.  It  should  be 
allowed  to  run  over  the  afl'ected  part,  as  it  is  believed  to  have  a 
local  action. 

^.  Potass.  Chlorat.  3j  ; 
Mellis  Jss; 
Aquae  5  ij. 
One  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Of  all  topical  remedies  in  common  use,  chlorate  of  potash  is  the 

most  safe,  most  easily  administered,  least  painful,  and  probably 
the  most  eflSicacious.  Some  physicians  prefer  the  chlorate  of  soda, 
on  account  of  its  greater  solubility. 

FolUcular  StomatltiB. 

In  this  form  of  stomatitis  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the 
muciparous  follicles  of  the  mouth,  or  to  them  and  the  mucous 
membrane  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 

Anatomical  Characters. — At  first  there  appear  in  the  mouth 
minute  papular  elevations,  red,  hard,  and  tender,  which  continue 
to  enlarge  and  soon  become  vesicular.  They  may  now  break, 
leaving  an  ulcerated  surface ;  but  if  they  continue  entire  they  be- 
come purulent,  and  then  their  contents  are  discharged.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  papule  to  the  purulent  transformation  the 
period  is  perhaps  three  or  four  days. 

The  ulcer  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  eruption  is  round,  hard, 
painful,  and  with  a  vascular  margin.  The  base  has  a  white  or 
grayish  appearance.  The  reparative  process  soon  commences,  the 
ulcer  presents  a  healthy  appearance,  its  size  is  gradually  dimin- 
ished, and  finally  cicatrization  occurs. 

The  liquid  with  which  the  follicles  are  distended  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease  is  believed  to  be  the  natural  secretion  some- 
what modified  by  the  inflammation. 

The  number  of  ulcers  is  various.  There  are  in  most  cases  from 
six  or  eight  to  as  many  as  twenty.  They  are  ordinarily  discrete, 
and  one  or  two  lines  in  diameter.  The  stages  of  the  disease  rapidly 
succeed  each  other,  and  the  patient  fully  recovers  in  from  six  to 
eight  days,  but  not  always.  In  exceptional  instances  the  ulcers 
enlarge  and  become  confluent,  or  one  or  more  of  them  assume 
a  gangrenous  appearance.  This  indicates  a  faulty  condition  of  the 
system,  a  vitiated  st^te  of  the  blood,  due  perhaps  to  some  antece- 
dent or  concomitant  disease.  In  these  cases  the  ulcerative  stage  is 
apt  to  be  protracted,  and  recovery  doubtful. 
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The  seat  of  follicular  stomatitis  is  usually  the  internal  surface  of 
the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  gums,  tongue,  and  occasionally  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  It  rarely  aftects  the  fauces.  Occasionally  this  form 
of  stomatitis  is  associated  with  more  general  inflammation  of  the 
buccal  cavity.  The  gums  may  then  be  swollen  and  tender,  bleed- 
ing if  rubbed  or  pressed. 

Causes. — The  causes  are  not  fully  ascertained.  Follicular 
stomatitis  has  not  usually  in  my  practice  occurred  in  so  feeble  a 
state  of  system  as  has  been  present  in  ulcerous  stomatitis.  Billard, 
speaking  of  the  aphthae,  or  ulcers  of  this  disease,  says:  "They  are 
particularly  to  be  seen  in  children  who  are  very  feeble,  pale,  and 
of  a  lymphatic  temperament.  We  do  not  look  for  the  causes  of 
aphthte  in  the  retention  of  the  meconium,  acidity  of  the  milk,  or 
in  the  predominance  of  acidity  in  the  fluids  of  the  child;  we 
attach  more  importance  to  the  consideration  of  the  original  pre- 
dominance of  the  lymphatic  system,  or  rather  to  the  remarkable 
predominance  which  this  system  acquires  under  the  influence  of 
bad  nutrition  and  vitiated  air  which  is  respired  in  badly  ventilated 
places  in  those  who  are  crowded  together  with  a  number  of  sick 
children." 

Barrier  considers  follicular  stomatitis  to  be  allied  to  those  gas- 
tro-intestinal  diseases  which  are  attended  by  turgescence  of  the 
mucous  follicles,  and  he  mentions  among  the  causes  habitual  con- 
gestion of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  and  difficult  dentition. 
In  most  cases  probably  the  exciting  cause  is  some  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs  which  may  not  be  appreciable. 

While  simple  stomatitis,  and  stomatitis  with  thrush,  are  most 
common  under  the  age  of  six  months,  follicular  stomatitis  is  rare 
at  this  age.  It  is  most  frequent  during  the  time  which  corresponds 
with  dentition,  when  there  is  also  the  most  rapid  development  and 
greatest  activity  of  the  muciparous  follicles. 

Symptoms. — ^The  constitutional  symptoms  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  of  aphthae  are  slight.  In  twelve  children  affected  with 
this  disease  Billard  found  the  pulse  from  sixty  to  eighty  beats  per 
minute. 

The  ulcers  are  painful,  as  is  indicated  by  the  cries  of  the  child 
when  they  are  pressed,  and  its  fretfulness.  Solid  food,  and  even 
drinks  unless  bland  and  unirritating,  are  badly  tolerated.  The 
salivary  secretion  is  also  augmented. 

In  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  ulcer  becomes  confluent  or 
gangrenous,  the  state  of  the  patient  is  really  serious.  There  is 
then  often  gastro-intestinal  disease.    The  symptoms  indicate  pros- 
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tration.    The  pulse  is  feeble,  the  countenance  pallid,  and  the  body 
and  limbs  become  wasted. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy.  The  only  disease  with  which  it  is 
liable  to  be  confounded  is  ulcerous  stomatitis.  In  the  ulcerous 
form  there  is  antecedent  and  accompanying  stomatitis  affecting  a 
considerable  part,  if  not  the  entire  buccal  cavity,  while  in  the 
follicular  form  the  inflammation  is  ordinarily  confined  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  ulcers.  The  character  of  the  ulcers  serves 
also  as  a  means  of  distinction.  In  ulcerous  stomatitis  there  is 
great  variety  as  to  size  and  form,  while  in  follicular  stomatitis 
there  is  great  uniformity  in  both  these  respects.  The  small,  cir- 
cular ulcers  are  characteristic  of  the  follicular  inflammation. 
Before  the  ulcerative  stage  the  vesicular  eruption  serves  to  distin- 
guish this  form  of  stomatitis  from  other  local  diseases  affecting 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Prognosis. — ^Follicular  stomatitis  usually  ends  favorably ;  but,  if 
the  ulcers  become  concrete  or  gangrenous,  the  health  is  seriously 
affected,  and  a  more  cautious  prognosis  should  be  expressed.  The 
unhealthy  appearance  of  the  mouth,  and  the  real  danger,  are  often 
more  due  to  the  depressing  effect  of  some  concomitant  disease  than  * 
to  the  stomatitis. 

Treatment. — In  ordinary  follicular  stomatitis,  which  is  dis- 
crete and  attended  by  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance,  local 
remedies  suflice  to  cure  the  disease.  Demulcent  drinks,  or  appli- 
cations to  the  mouth,  should  be  used,  as  the  mucilage  from  gum 
acacia,  marsh-mallow,  or  flaxseed.  Mild  astringent  lotions  with 
the  demulcent  are  also  beneficial.  The  mel  boracis  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  agreeable  applications.  It  may  be  placed  in  the 
mouth  with  a  spoon,  or  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil.  If  there 
is  much  tenderness  of  the  ulcers,  with  restlessness,  a  small  quantity 
of  some  opiate  should  be  added  to  the  lotion,  or  it  may  be  admin- 
istered separately. 

"With  this  simple  treatment  the  ulcers  generally  soon  heal,  and 
the  health  of  the  patient  is  restored.  If,  however,  the  ulcers  are 
quite  painful,  and  not  disposed  to  heal,  or  are  healing  tardily, 
they  may  be  touched  lightly  with  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or, 
as  Barrier  recommends,  hydrochloric  acid  in  honey  of  roses.  This 
diminishes  the  tenderness  and  expedites  the  healing  process. 

If,  as  may  in  rare  cases  occur,  the  ulcerations  are  numerous, 
and  are  accompanied  by  considerable  fever,  there  may  be  symp- 
toms indicative  of  cerebral  congestion,  or  even  premonitory  of 
convulsions.    In  such  cases  laxative  and  diaphoretic  remedies  are 
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required,  and  sinapisms  or  other  revulsive  applications  to  the  ex- 
tremities. 

If  there  is  an  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  ulcers,  if  they  gradu- 
ally enlarge,  or  become  concrete,  or  gangrenous,  indicating  a 
cachectic  state,  tonics  should  be  employed  with  nutritious  and 
easily  digested  diet,  and  anti-hygienic  influences  should  so  far  as 
possible  be  removed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THRUSH. 

The  terms  thrush,  sprue,  and  muguet,  the  last  from  the  French, 
are  synonymous.  They  are  used  to  designate  a  particular  form 
of  inflammation  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  peculiar  feature  of 
which  is  the  presence  of  points  or  patches  of  a  curd-like  appear- 
ance on  the  inflamed  surface. 

The  usual  seat  of  thrush  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
but  occasionally  it  affects  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus.  It 
is  very  rare  in  the  sub-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  digestive  tube, 
but  a  few  such  cases  have  been  reported  by  Billard  and  others.  It 
never  affects  the  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  larynx,  or  bronchial 
tubes,  and  it  very  seldom  occurs  in  any  other  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  without  also  being  present  in  the  mouth.  Thrush,  then,  is 
a  stomatitis,  pharyngitis,  or  oesophagitis,  or  a  gastro-enteritis,  with 
the  additional  element  which  I  have  described. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  first  stage  of  thrush  is  that  of 
simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface.  There  next  appear 
minute  semi-transparent  points  or  granules,  which,  increasing, 
soon  become  white  and  opaque.  Some  of  them  remain  as  points, 
while  others,  extending,  and  perhaps  coalescing  with  those  adjoin- 
ing, form  patches  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  white  points  or 
patches  are  unequally  elevated.  Their  central  part,  which  was 
first  formed,  is  most  raised,  while  their  circumference  projects  but 
little  above  the  epithelium.  Their  highest  elevation  is  not  ordi- 
narily more  than  a  line  above  the  surface.  They  are  smaller  in 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  than  when  occurring  upon  the  buccal 
surface.  They  resemble  closely,  in  color  and  consistence,  portions 
of  curdled  milk,  and  the  nurse  often  mistakes  them  for  such,  and 
neglects  to  call  attention  to  the  state  of  the  mouth.    They  are 
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readily  detached  by  a  little  force,  but  are  speedily  reproduced. 
Their  color  in  the  first  days  of  the  complaint  is  white,  and  some- 
times this  color  continues.  In  other  cases  they  assume,  if  the  dis- 
ease is  protracted,  a  yellow  hue. 

Their  true  nature,  long  unknown,  was  finally  revealed  by 
microscopy.  They  consist  in  part  of  epithelial  cells,  and  in  part 
of  a  vegetable  growth.  This  parasitic  plant  is  in  most  cases  the 
oidium  albicans.  Like  other  confervse,  it  consists  of  roots,  branches, 
and  sporules.  The  roots  are  transparent,  and  they  penetrate  the 
epithelial  layer,  sometimes  even  to  the  basement  membrane.  The 
branches  divide  and  subdivide  at  an  acute  angle,  and  under  the 
microscope  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  elongated  cells,  with  one  or 
two  nuclei.  Around  these  branches  are  numerous  sporules.  In 
two  or  three  instances  I  have  examined  the  product  of  thrush 
removed  from  the  oesophagus,  and  in  both  the  parasitic  plant  was 
the  penicillium  glaucum,  or  a  conferva  closely  resembling  it. 

In  the  mildest  form  of  thrush,  this  morbid  product  is  in  points 
or  small  patches.  If  the  patches  are  of  large  extent,  especially  if, 
as  rarely  happens,  a  considerable  part  of  the  buccal  surface  is 
covered  by  them,  there  is  generally  a  state  of  great  prostration  and 
danger,  from  some  antecedent  or  concomitant  disease.  Thrush  is, 
indeed,  often  the  sequel  of  some  grave  affection,  as  pneumonitis 
or  gastro-intestinal  inflammation.  Its  complication  with  the  last 
named  disease  is  common  in  young,  ill-fed  infants,  especially  those 
deprived  of  the  breast  milk,  and  such  cases  are  very  apt  to  be 
fatal. 

Hence,  some  writers,  who  have  studied  infantile  diseases  in 
foundling  hospitals,  regard  thrush  as  one  of  the  most  serious  affec- 
tions of  early  life.  Valleix,  in  a  book  of  seven  hundred  pages  re- 
lating to  diseases  of  children,  devotes  more  than  one-third  to  the 
consideration  of  muguet.  Of  twenty-four  cases,  the  records  of 
which  he  publishes,  twenty-two  died,  but  their  death  was  due  to 
gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  which  the  author  considered  a  part 
of  the  more  general  disease,  muguet.  Doubtless  the  same  cause 
which  produced  the  stomatitis,  with  the  confervoid  growth,  in 
these  infants,  also  produced  the  fatal  gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis, 
occurring  without  this  growth  upon  the  gastric  or  intestinal  sur- 
face. It  seems  to  me  much  better  to  restrict  the  term  sprue,  thrush, 
or  muguet  to  the  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  mucous  sur- 
face which  is  the  seat  of  the  parasitic  growth.  I  reject,  then,  fix)m 
my  description  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  thrush,  those  sub- 
diaphragmatic inflammations  which  some  writers  consider  an  im- 
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portant  part  of  this  disease,  and  place  them  in  the  list  of  coexisting 
affections.  When  the  fatal  gastric  or  intestinal  inflammation  is 
accompanied  by  the  characteristic  vegetable  growth  on  the  gastric 
or  intestinal  sur&ce,  it  is  proper  in  my  opinion  then,  and  only  then, 
to  say  that  death  occurred  from  thrush.  This  explanation  seems 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  difterent  statements  of  writers 
in  relation,  not  only  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  thrush,  but 
also  in  reference  to  its  mortality. 

The  frequent  coexistence  of  thrush  with  gastro-intestinal  inflam- 
mation, has  been  remarked  in  the  hospitals  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
Infant  Asylum  and  the  Child's  Hospital,  in  this  city.  In  the  post- 
mortem examinations  of  those  who  have  died  in  these  last  institu- 
tions, having  thrush  at  the  time  of  death  or  immediately  prior  to 
it,  and  who  for  the  most  part  have  been  infants  under  the  age  of 
three  months,  I  have  frequently  found  evidences  of  inflammation 
in  every  division  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  confervoid  growth 
was,  how^ever,  seldom  found  below  the  fauces,  and  never  below  the 
oesophagus. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  thrush  are  not  different  in  most 
cases  from  those  of  simple  inflammation.  In  the  mildest  cases 
they  are  chiefly  of  a  local  nature,  such  as  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  our  remarks  on  simple  stomatitis.  If  the  inflammation 
is  more  extensive,  especially  if  it  affect  the  fauces  and  oesophagus, 
the  infant  becomes  feverish  and  fretful,  and  the  inflamed  surface 
is  hot,  red,  and  tender.  In  the  worst  forms  of  thrush  this  surface 
not  only  presents  the  ordinary  features  of  severe  inflammation, 
namely  heat,  redness,  and  tenderness,  but  it  is  sometimes  deficient 
in  the  natural  secretion,  so  as  to  present  a  dry  or  parched  appear- 
ance. It  is  in  these  cases  that  there  is  often  a  more  extensive  in- 
flammation than  that  of  the  buccal  or  oesophageal  membrane.  The 
sub-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  digestive  tube  is  inflamed.  The 
infant  in  these  severe  cases  has  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  restlessness, 
vomiting,  and  frequently  diarrhoea.  The  countenance  is  anxious 
and  pale ;  there  is  rapid  emaciation,  and,  if  the  disease  is  not  ar- 
rested, a  state  of  extreme  prostration  soon  occurs.  The  twenty-four 
severe  cases  related  by  Valleix,  already  alluded  to,  twenty-two 
of  which  were  fatal,  were  examples  of  this  severe  form. 

Causes. — Thrush  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  are  consti- 
tutionally feeble,  or  who  are  enfeebled  by  disease,  or  by  unfavor- 
able hygienic  conditions.  Cachexia  is  a  cause  common  to  thrush 
and  most  other  subacute  inflammations  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  most  obvious  and  common  of  the  unfavorable  hygienic  con- 
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dition8  alluded  to  is  the  continued  use  of  indigestible  and  im- 
proper food.  It  is,  therefore,  a  common  disease  among  foundlings, 
in  institutions  where  these  unfortunates  are  received,  since  they 
not  only  breathe  an  atmosphere  which  is  often  .impure,  but  are 
deprived  of  the  mother's  milk,  and  are  so  frequently  given  a  diet 
which  is  a  poor  substitute  for  it.  Among  the  poor  of  the  cities 
thrush  is  common,  since  with  them,  from  necessity  or  choice,  there 
is  the  greatest  neglect  of  sanitary  requirements.  Exposure  to  hu- 
midity, to  variations  in  temperature,  increases  the  liability  to  the 
disease,  though  in  less  degree  than  defective  alimentation.  Billard 
and  Valleix  agree  that  thrush  is  more  frequent  in  the  warm  months 
than  in  the  cold,  that  its  maximum  frequency  is  in  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September.  Cases  in  the  Infant  Asylum  and 
Child's  Hospital,  of  this  city,  have  appeared  to  me  to  correspond  in 
this  respect  with  those  related  by  Billard  and  Valleix.  Various 
writers  have  mentioned  the  age  at  which  thrush  is  most  apt  to 
occur,  as  one  of  the  predisposing  causes.  Thrush  is  not  common 
above  the  age  of  six  months,  and  a  majority  of  the  cases  occur  under 
the  age  of  three  months.  Infants  of  the  age  of  one  or  two  weeks, 
if  in  addition  to  lactation  they  are  spoon-fed  by  nurses  over- 
anxious that  they  should  thrive,  are  apt  to  take  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy  so  far  as  thrush  in  the  mouth  is  con- 
cerned, for  simple  inspection  by  one  familiar  with  the  disease  is 
all  that  is  required  in  order  to  discover  it.  The  presence  of  thrush 
in  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  hidden  from  view  cannot  be 
positively  ascertained. 

The  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  pain  or  fretfulness,  emaciation,  and 
rapid  sinking,  which  sometimes  accompany  severe  forms  of  thrush, 
indicate  gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  practitioner  should  be  chiefly  directed. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  of  thrush  varies  according  to  its 
intensity,  and  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  condition  of  the  child. 
If  it  is  slight  and  the  health  of  the  infant  otherwise  good,  it  may 
often  be  cured  in  two  or  three  days.  Under  other  circumstances 
it  may  continue  as  many  weeks  or  even  longer,  before  it  is  entirely 
removed. 

"When  thrush  occurs  in  connection  with  gastro-enteritis,  the 
mortality  is  very  great.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  Val- 
leix's  twenty-four  cases  twenty-two  were  fatal.  M.  Auvity  esti- 
mates the  mortality  of  such  cases  at  nine  in  ten,  and  M.  Godinat 
at  two  in  three. 

Treatment. — As  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  thmsh  is 
the  use  of  indigestible  or  improper  food,  the  physician  should 
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ascertain  the  nature  of  the  infant's  diet,  and  if  it  is  faulty  should 
direct  a  better.  In  many  cases  the  infant  is  bottle-fed.  It  should 
be  given  only  the  mother's  milk  if  practicable,  or  that  of  a  healthy 
wet-nurse.  This  change  of  alimentation  often  removes  the  sole 
cause  of  thrush  in  the  young  infant,  so  that  it  rapidly  recovers. 

If  artificial  feeding  is  necessary,  such  diet  should  be  advised  as 
is  directed  in  our  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the  diarrhoeal 
maladies.  There  is  often  in  thrush  an  excess  of  acidity  in  the 
digestive  tube,  and  an  alkali  is  required.  Trousseau  recommends 
the  addition  of  saccharate  of  lime  to  the  milk.  Children  with 
this  disease  should  also  be  taken  from  filthy  and  damp  apartments, 
to  those  in  which  the  air  is  pure  and  dry. 

The  remedy  in  common  use  in  the  treatment  of  thrush,  and 

which  is  usually  eflfectual,  is  borax.     This,  if  applied  sufficiently 

often  to  the  aflfected  membrane,  not  only  destroys  the  parasitic 

growth,  but  prevents  its  reproduction.     It  is  commonly  employed 

with  honey,  or  in  a  powder  with  sugar  or  dissolved  in  water.     The 

officinal  mel  boracis,  consisting  of  one  part  of  borax  to  eight  of 

honey,  is  so  much  used  in  families  that  it  may  be  considered  almost 

a  domestic  remedy.     There  is,  however,  an  objection  to  using  any 

application  for  the  removal  of  thrush  which  contains  either  sugar 

or  honey,  since  either  substance  remaining  in  the  mouth  would 

rather  promote  the  growth  of  the  parasite.    Still,  it  is  desirable  to 

employ  a  wash  of  such  consistence  that  it  will  remain  a  longer  time 

in  contact  with  the  buccal  surface  than  will  a  simple  solution  in 

water.     I  know  no  better  vehicle  for  the  borax  than  glycerine, 

which  has  the  advantage  of  consistence,  does  not  readily  undergo 

any  chemical  change,  and  has  no  unpleasant  flavor.     The  borax 

may  be  used  dissolved  in  glycerine,  with  or  without  some  flavoring 

ingredient : — 

J^.    Sodfe  borat.  5j ; 
Qlycerin«  gij  ; 
Aquse  5^J<    Misce. 

Borax  should  be  used  four  or  five  times  daily,  and  continued 
for  a  time  after  the  disease  has  disappeared  from  sight,  since  the 
roots  of  the  plant  must  be  destroyed  or  the  branches  are  rapidly 
reproduced.  It  should  be  applied  by  a  camel-hair  pencil,  or  with 
a  soft  cloth  upon  the  finger  or  a  stick.  It  should  be  so  freely 
used,  in  extensive  and  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  that  the  infant 
will  swallow  some,  as  the  entire  oesophagus  is  apt  to  be  affected  in 
such  cases.  In  the  intervals  between  the  applications  of  borax, 
if  the  buccal  surface  is  hot,  dry,  and  tender,  so  as  to  increase  the 
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fretfulness  of  the  infant,  it  is  well  to  use  mucilaginous  washes,  as 
the  mucilage  of  acacia  or  mallows.  If  the  disease  continue  not- 
withstanding the  use  of  these  measures,  the  mouth  should  be 
occasionally  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or 
sulphate  of  zinc : — 

9.    Zinci  sulph.  gr.  ii-iy  ; 
Aq.  RossB  gij.    Misce. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  treatment  of  thrush  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  that  of  the  disease  which  the  thrush  complicates. 
The  remedial  measures  which  I  have  mentioned  then  become 
subordinate  to  those  employed  for  the  graver  disease.  When  this 
disease  is  relieved  and  the  general  health  improves,  thrush  is  more 
easily  and  permanently  cured  than  during  the  state  of  feebleness 
and  ill-health. 


CHAPTER  III. 


GANGRENE  OP  THE  MOUTH. 


The  diseases  of  the  mouth  which  we  have  been  considering  are 
attended  by  little  danger,  but  the  one  which  we  are  next  to  con- 
sider is  among  the  most  fatal  aiTections  of  early  life.  It  is  gan- 
grene of  a  portion  of  the  cheek  or  gums,  or  of  both.  It  is  described 
by  writers  under  various  names,  as  cancrum  oris,  noma,  necrosis 
in&ntilis,  aqueous  cancer  of  infants. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  at  the  point 
where  it  is  about  to  commence,  but  in  other  cases  this  membrane 
is  entire.  The  tissues  at  the  point  of  attack,  which  is  most  fre- 
quently the  inside  of  the  cheek,  become  inflamed,  thickened,  and 
indurated.  The  induration  extends,  and  soon  the  purple  hue  of 
gangrene  appears  and  increases.  The  next  stage  in  the  progress 
of  gangrene  is  sloughing  of  the  portion  the  vitality  of  which  is 
lost. 

The  slough  does  not  present  the  appearance  of  uniform  decay. 
"While  the  color  is  generally  dark,  there  are  in  the  mass  fibres  of 
connective  tissue  or  even  bloodvessels,  which  remain  unchanged 
or  are  but  partially  decomposed.  After  separation  or  sloughing 
of  the  part  where  the .  vitality  is  first  lost,  the  surface  of  the 
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excavation,  if  the  disease  is  not  cheeked,  has  a  dark,  jagged,  and 
unhealthy  appearance.  Commencing  with  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  tissue  immediately  underlying  it,  the  disease  extends  on 
the  one  side  towards  the  skin,  and  on  the^ther  towards  the 
deeper  seated  structures  of  the  jaw.  According  to  Billard,  the 
swelling  which  precedes  and  surrounds  the  gangrene  is  in  great 
part  oedematous. 

This  disease  is  occasionally  primary,  but  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  it  is  secondary.  Occurring  secondarily,  its  symptoms  are 
often  masked  by  those  of  the  antecedent  and  coexisting  affection. 
Under  such  circumstances  attention  is  sometimes  first  directed  to 
the  mouth,  by  the  loosening  of  one  or  more  of  the  teeth,  or  the 
appearance  on  the  skin  of  a  livid  circular  spot,  which  indicates 
the  approach  of  the  disease  to  the  cutaneous  surface.  The  mucous 
membrane  presents  a  dark  red  appearance  to  the  distance  of  a  few 
lines  beyond  the  point  of  gangrene.  It  covers  tissues  which  are 
inflamed  and  indurated  and  about  to  become  gangrenous. 

The  tongue  is  usually  more  or  less  swollen,  unless  the  disease 
is  mild ;  an  offensive  odor  arises  from  the  gangrene,  due  to  the 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  gases.  There  is 
great  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  destruction,  and  the  gravity 
of  the  disease,  in  different  cases.  It  may  sometimes  be  arrested  by 
proper  applications  and  a  favorable  change  in  the  general  health  of 
the  child  at  an  early  period,  when  there  is  little  loss  of  substance. 
In  other  cases  it  extends  till  it  perforates  the  cheek,  or  even 
destroys  a  considerable  part  of  the  side  of  the  face,  and,  extending 
inwards,  attacks  the  periosteum  of  the  maxillary  bone,  destroying 
the  gum  and  teeth,  and  denuding  the  alveoli.  Recovery,  if  it  take 
place  at  all  under  such  circumstances,  is  with  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  the  bone,  and  with  deformity. 

The  duct  of  Steno  is  sometimes  included  in  the  gangrenous  por- 
tion, but  it  commonly  resists  the  destructive  process,  and  remains 
pervious. 

Age. — ^The  age  at  which  gangrene  of  the  mouth  occurs  is  usually 
between  two  and  six  years.  In  twenty-nine  cases  collated  by 
Billiet  and  Barthez,  twenty-one  were  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
six  years,  and  the  remaining  eight  were  from  six  to  twelve  years 
old.  Of  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  all 
were  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years.  It  is  seen  that  the 
period  of  greatest  frequency  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  different 
fix)m  that  at  which  the  ordinary  forms  of  stomatitis  occur. 

Gkingrene  of  the  mouth  may,  however,  occur  under  the  age  of 
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one  year.  Billard  reported  three  cases  under  the  age  of  one  month, 
but  in  two  of  these  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
sufficiently  marked  to  render  it  certain  that  they  were  genuine 
cases  of  this  aftection. 

Causes. — Gangrene  of  the  mouth  usually  occurs  in  those  whose 
systems  are  reduced  or  cachectic.  It  is,  therefore,  more  frequent 
among  the  poor  than  those  in  comfortable  circumstances ;  in  the 
city  than  in  the  country.  It  is  more  frequently  observed  in 
asylums  for  children  than  in  private  practice.  Half  the  cases 
which  I  have  seen  have  been  in  these  institutions.  If  the  consti- 
tution is  naturally  good,  it  can  only  occur  in  those  long  deprived  of 
pure  air  and  wholesome  nutriment,  or  those  enfeebled  by  disease. 

Among  the  diseases  which  have  been  known  to  terminate  in  or 
be  followed  by  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  are  the  pulmonary  and 
intestinal  inflammations,  hooping-cough,  and  the  fevers,  both 
eruptive  and  the  non-eruptive.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  pub- 
lished a  table  of  ninety-eight  cases  in  which  gangrene  resulted 
from  other  diseases.  In  forty-one  of  these  the  antecedent  disease 
was  measles,  in  five  scarlet  fever,  six  hooping-cough,  nine  inter- 
mittent fever,  nine  typhoid  fever,  seven  mercurial  salivation,  and 
five  enteritis.  It  is  seen  that  the  essential  fevers  were  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  the  gangrene.  Of  forty-six  cases  collected  by 
MM.  Bouley  and  Caillault,  the  antecedent  disease  was  measles  in 
all  but  five.  In  this  city,  also,  a  larger  number  occur  fix)m  measles 
than  from  any  other  disease. 

One  reason  why  so  many  cases  of  gangrene  occur  as  a  sequel 
of  measles  is  probably  because  this  disease  is  accompanied  by 
stomatitis.     Simple  or  ulcerous  stomatitis  often  precedes  gangrene. 

Diseases  sometimes  terminate  in  gangrene  of  the  mouth  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  injudicious  treatment,  which  has  lowered  the 
vitality  of  the  system.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  mention  the  case  of  a 
child  four  years  old,  in  whom  gangrene  commenced  at  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  primitive  pneumonia.  This  child  had  been  reduced 
by  the  application  of  twelve  leeches,  three  scarifications,  a  large 
blister,  and  by  the  use  of  absolute  diet. 

The  misuse  of  mercury  was  once  a  much  more  frequent  cause 
of  gangrene  than  at  present,  at  least  in  this  country,  since  this 
agent  was  formerly  much  more  employed  than  now.  In  fact  most 
of  the  aflfections  of  infancy  and  childhood  in  which  mercnrialB 
were  formerly  employed  are  now  treated  without  it. 

Symptoms. — Gangrene  of  the  mouth  so  often  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  other  disease,  that  its  symptoms  are  in  a  large  propor- 
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tion  of  cases  bleDded  with  those  which  arise  from  a  distinct 
pathological  state. 

There  is  usually  prostration  more  and  more  pronounced  as  the 
gangrene  extends.  The  features  are  ordinarilj  pallid,  hut  occa- 
sionally their  normal  color  is  preserved  for  a  time;  the  expression 
of  the  face  is  melancholy  hut  composed.  Sometimes  the  child  is 
fretful,  if  disturbed ;  at  other  times  it  will  quietly  conseut  to  an 
examination.  The  suffering  is  not  proportionate  to  the  gravity  of 
the  disease.  There  is  lees  pain  often  than  in  some  of  the  forms  of 
stomatitis  which  are  unattended  with  danger. 

Aa  the  disease  advances,  the  body  and  limbs  gradually  waste, 
the  eyes  are  hollow,  or,  if  the  gangrene  is  near  the  orbit,  the  eye- 
lids become  cedematous,  the  lips  are  infiltrated,  and  both  the  lips 
and  nostrils  are  often  incmsted.  If  the  cheel^  is  perforated, 
alimentation  is  rendered  more  difficult,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
child  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme. 


The  tongue  is  usually  moist;  it  is  occasionally  swollen.  The 
saliva  flows  from  the  mouth,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  offensive 
sanguinolent  matter.  Unless  the  disease  is  slight,  there  is  the 
peculiar  gangrenous  odor.  The  appetite  is  sometimes  poor,  at 
other  times  it  is  preserved  through  the  whole  sickness.  There  is 
no  vomiting  or  looseness  of  the  bowels,  unless  from  a  complication. 
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The  thirst  is  usually  great,  and  the  pulse  is  accelerated  and  feeble, 
except  in  mild  cases. 

The  skin  in  the  commencement  of  gangrene  is  hot.  When 
the  vital  force  is  much  reduced,  and  especially  as  the  disease 
approaches  a  fatal  termination,  the  face  and  limbs  become  cool, 
and  the  surface  generally  presents  a  waxen  or  ashy  appearance. 
There  is  no  derangement  of  the  respiratory  system.  Those  cases 
which  are  attended  by  a  cough  or  accelerated  respiration  are 
really  cases  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonitis,  coexisting  with  the  gan- 
grene. 

Diagnosis. — Gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  easily  diagnosticated. 
In  those  cases  in  which  ulceration  precedes  the  gangrene,  it  might 
be  mistaken  in  its  first  stages  for  that  form  of  ulcerous  stomatitis 
in  which  the  ulcers  assume  an  unhealthy  appearance.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  two  affections:  Around 
the  ulcer  where  gangrene  is  about  to  commence,  the  tissues  are 
greatly  thickened  and  indurated,  or  oedematous,  while  ulcerous 
stomatitis  begins  with  a  submucous  deposit  of  fibrin,  and  is  attend- 
ed by  little  thickening  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  little  or 
no  induration  or  cedema.  In  ulcerous  stomatitis,  the  skin  over 
the  seat  of  the  disease  presents  its  normal  appearance,  whereas  in 
gangrene  it  presents  a  distended  and  shining  appearance.  The 
destructive  process  in  ulcerous  stomatitis  is  also  more  limited  than 
in  gangrene.  Deep  ulcerations  do  not  occur,  or  are  rare.  UlceronB 
stomatitis  is  more  readily  healed,  and  it  leaves  no  eschar,  contrac- 
tion, or  deformity. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  from  those 
cases  of  follicular  stomatitis  in  which  the  ulcers  occupying  the  seat 
of  the  follicles  assume  a  gangrenous  appearance,  must  be  mad^  by 
a  consideration  of  the  same  facts  or  particulars  which  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  ulcerous  stomatitis. 

Malignant  pustule,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  child,  resembles 
this  disease  in  some  of  its  features.  But  the  pustule  always  begins 
on  the  skin,  while  gangrene  is  a  disease  of  the  mucous  surface 
primarily.  In  gangrene,  therefore,  the  chief  destruction  is  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  of  the  submucous  tissue,  while  in  malignant 
pustule  the  chief  destruction  is  of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneoiu 
tissue. 

Prognosis. — This  depends,  not  only  on  the  extent  of  the  gangrene, 
but  the  nature  of  the  disease,  if  there  be  one,  which  gave  rise  to  it, 
and  the  degree  of  cachexia.  If  it  occurs  in  connection  with  or  as 
a  sequel  of  one  of  the  least  debilitating  diseases,  and  there  is  con- 
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fiiderable  vigor  of  system,  it  may  often  be  arrested  when  it  has 
destroyed  only  the  mucous  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  so  that  no  de- 
formity results.  The  friends  may  congratulate  themselves  if  the 
case  terminate  so  favorably.  In  the  graver  cases,  when  the  gan- 
grene extends  till  it  destroys  the  periosteum  of  the  maxillary  bone 
on  the  affected  side,  and  perhaps  perforates  the  cheek,  if  the  child 
recovers  it  is  with  the  permanent  loss  of  teeth,  tedious  separation 
of  the  necrosed  bone,  and  a  cicatrix,  which  is  apt  to  interfere  with 
the  free  use  of  the  jaw.  Death  is,  however,  the  more  common 
termination  of  severe  cases.  Occasionally  the  gangrene  destroys 
the  continuity  of  a  bloodvessel,  causing  abundant  hemorrhage,  and 
accelerating  the  fatal  result.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  little 
or  no  hemorrhage,  in  consequence  of  coagulation  in  the  vessels. 

Another  serious  complication  occasionally  arises,  namely,  gan- 
grene of  other  parts,  as  of  the  external  genital  organs.  The  English 
editor  of  Bouchut's  treatise  on  diseases  of  children,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  case,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Edin,  Medico- 
Chir.  Society: — 

An  infant  eight  months  old  became  affected  with  gangrene  of 
the  face,  head,  and  hands.  "  The  right  ear  and  the  entire  hairy 
scalp  were  of  an  intensely  black  color,  and  on  both  cheeks  patches 
existed  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece.  The  right  thumb 
and  the  backs  of  both  hands  were  similarly  affected.  The  child 
was  noted  to  have  been  restless  and  feverish  on  May  22d,  and  on 
the  23d  a  slightly  darkened  ring  was  found  to  have  formed  round 
the  thumb,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanx ;  in  a  few  hours 
the  whole  thumb  was  gangrenous,  and  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  be- 
came involved.  On  the  ear  the  gangrene  commenced  with  the 
appearance  of  a  fleabite,  and  subsequently  extended  rapidly  to  the 
8calp,  assuming  a  remarkably  regular  form,  and  giving  to  the  child 
the  appearance  of  wearing  a  black  skullcap.  The  pulse  was  ob- 
served to  be  very  feeble.  *  *  *  Death  took  place  in  twelve 
hours  from  the  first  appearance  of  gangrene  on  the  thumb,  the 
child  being  sensible  and  continuing  to  suck  well,  up  to  a  few 
minutes  before  death." 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  pneumonitis  is  apt  to  arise  in  the 
course  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth.  Such  a  complication  evidently 
diminishes  materially  the  chance  of  recovery. 

Whether  the  result  be  favorable  or  unfavorable,  it  is  evident, 
firom  the  nature  of  the  disease,  that  the  duration  is  very  different 
in  different  cases.  The  physician's  attendance  may  be  required  for 
a  week  or  two  or  for  several  weeks. 
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Treatment. — As  gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  eminently  a  disease 
of  debility,  all  anti-hygienic  influences  should  be  ren^oved,  and  the 
most  nourishing  diet,  together  with  tonics,  be  recommended.  The 
ferruginous  preparations  or  the  bitter  vegetables  are  required. 

As  soon  as  the  physician  is  called,  he  should  endeavor  to  arrest 
the  gangrene,  accelerate  the  detachment  of  the  slough,  and  pro- 
duce a  healthy  and  granulating  state  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 
This  is  best  effected  by  applying  a  highly  stimulating  or  even 
escharotic  agent  to  the  inflamed  surface  underneath  and  around 
the  gangrene.  For  this  purpose  a  great  variety  of  substances  , 
have  been  used  by  different  physicians,  such  as  acetic,  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury,  chloride  of  antimony,  and  even  the  actual  cautery. 

M.  Taupin  recommends,  after  removing  a  considerable  part  of 
the  gangrenous  substance  with  scissors  or  some  instrument,  the 
application  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  and,  when  the  slough  is  de- 
tached, of  dry  chloride  of  lime. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  advised  the  use  twice  daily  of  muriatic  acid 
or  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  applied  by  a  brush  upon  and 
around  the  slough,  followed  immediately  by  the  application  of 
dry  chloride  of  lime,  when  the  mouth  is  to  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  water  from  a  syringe.  They  direct  in  the  interval  frequent 
ablution  with  water.  After  the  slough  has  separated,  the  escharotic 
is  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  chloride  of  lime  used  alone.  If 
gangrene  extends  to  the  skin,  a  crucial  incision  is  to  be  made  and 
the  escharotic  applied,  after  which  powdered  cinchona  is  intro- 
duced and  retained  by  a  plaster.  This  treatment  is  to  be  continued 
till  the  gangrene  is  arrested  and  the  decayed  portion  removed. 
Barrier,  Valleix,  and  most  French  writers,  recommend  essentially 
the  same  treatment,  namely,  the  application  of  undiluted  escharotic 
agents. 

A  safer,  less  painful,  and,  in  my  opinion,  preferable,  treatment, 
is  that  employed  by  many  British  and  American  physicians, 
namely,  the  use  of  escharotic  agents  diluted,  or,  if  applied  in  their 
full  strength,  such  as  are  least  active  and  penetrating.  Some 
employ  from  the  first  topical  treatment  which  is  astringent  and 
stimulating  rather  than  escharotic,  and  they  report  satisfactory 
results. 

Dr.  Gerhard  believes  "  the  best  local  applications  are  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  if  the  slough  be  small  in  extent ;  if  much  larger,  the 
best  escharotic  is  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  applied  in  the 
undiluted  state.    After  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  arrested,  the 
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ulcer  will  improve  rapidly  under  an  astringent  stimulant,  such  as 
the  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  the  aromatic  wine  of  the  French  Phar- 
macopoeia." 

The  local  treatment  recommended  by  Evanson  and  Maunsell  I 
believe  to  be  preferable  to  that  advised  by  any  of  the  writers  from 
whom  I  have  quoted.  I  have  seen  it  so  successful,  that  I  should 
employ  it  in  all  ordinary  cases  from  the  first  visit.  A  knowledge 
of  this  treatment  will  be  best  imparted  by  quoting  from  the 
authors  {Diseases  of  Children,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  page  188):  "  The 
lotion  which  we  have  found  by  far  the  most  successful  is  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  as  employed  by  Coates  in  the  Children's 
Asylum.     His  formula  is  as  follows: — 

"^.     Cupri  sulph.  5ij  ; 

Pulv.  cinchonse  gss ; 
Aquffi  3iy.    M. 

"This  is  to  be  applied  twice  a  day  very  carefully  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  ulcerations  and  excoriations.  The  addition  of  the 
cinchonse  is  only  useful  by  retaining  the  sulphate  of  copper  longer 
in  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  gums.  A  solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  3j  to  an  ounce  of  water,  by  itself  or  combined  with  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh.  Dr.  Coates  found  to  be  also  useful  in  some  cases." 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  us  that  the  above  treatment  is 
far  preferable,  provided  it  is  equally  eflfectual  in  arresting  the  gan- 
grene, to  the  treatment  by  the  strong  escharotics  which  some  of 
our  best  practitioners  employ. 

Take,  for  example,  the  use  of  pure  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  which 
physicians  of  e:^perience  recommend.  This  agent  causes  such  pain 
that  it  occasions  restlessness  of  the  child,  and  such  stout  resistance 
that  the  use  of  chloroform  has  been  recommended  to  facilitate  its 
application.  The  pain  occurring  from  it  and  from  the  inflamma- 
tion which  it  excites  doubtless  reduces  the  strength  which  it  is 
very  necessary  to  preserve.  If  the  acid  comes  in  contact  with  the 
teeth,  as  it  generally  will,  it  injures  them  irreparably,  and  it  some- 
times attacks  the  jaw-bone.  Dr.  West,  who  advocates  the  use  of 
the  acid  {Diseases  'of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  4th  Amer.  edit.,  page 
467),  says :  "  In  one  of  the  cases  that  I  saw  recover,  the  arrest  of 
the  disease  appeared  to  be  entirely  owing  to  this  agent,  though  the 
alveolar  processes  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  from  the  first 
molar  tooth  backwards  died  and  exfoliated,  apparently  from  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  acid."  No  such  result  follows  the  use  of  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  of  its  eflicacy  I  can  speak  con- 
85 
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fidently.  In  one  of  those  severe  cases  in  which  the  disease  resulted 
from  scarlet  fever,  and  in  which  there  was  so  much  dehility  that 
an  unfavorable  prognosis  was  made,  I  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
disease  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Coates'  prescription.  The  child  recovered 
with  the  loss  of  two  teeth,  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
maxillary  bone. 

The  application  should  be  made  twice  a  day  till  the  gangrene 
is  arrested,  and  healthy  granulations  appear. 

The  gases  arising  from  the  gangrenous  mass  are  not  only  highly 
oftensive  to  others,  but  they  are  doubtless  injurious  to  the  patient, 
who  is  constantly  inhaling  them.  To  remove  the  fetor  chlorine  or 
carbolic  acid  properly  diluted  should  be  occasionally  used  between 
the  applications  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  Labarraque's  solution, 
one  part  to  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water,  is  an  eligible  form  for  its 
use.  When  the  gangrene  is  removed,  and  the  granulations  present 
a  healthy  appearance,  all  danger  is  usually  past,  and  convalescence 
is  fully  established.  Then  no  energetic  topical  treatment  is  re- 
quired. A  mild  stimulating  lotion,  like  the  tincture  of  myrrh,  m 
recommended  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  suffices  with  the  aid  of  tonics  and 
nutritious  diet. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DENTITION. 

The  part  which  dentition  bears  in  the  causation  of  disease  is 
not  fully  ascertained.  "We  know  that  the  opinion  formerly  enter- 
tained in  the  profession,  and  now  prevalent  in  the  community,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  affections  of  infancy  arise  directly  or 
indirectly  from  it,  is  erroneous.  Still,  many  of  the  best  authorities 
in  infantile  pathology  concur  in  the  belief  that  difficult  and  pain- 
ful evolution  of  the  teeth  frequently  causes  derangement  in  the 
functions  of  organs,  even  those  remote  from  the  mouth,  and  some- 
times produces  in  them  a  real  pathological  state.  They,  therefore, 
frequently  speak  of  dentition  as  a  cause  of  disease.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  physicians  equally  good  observers,  and  the  number 
is  increasing,  who  almost  wholly  ignore  the  pathological  results  of 
dentition.  They  say  that,  as  it  is  strictly  a  physiological  process, 
it  should,  like  other  such  processes,  be  excluded  from  the  domain 
of  pathology.    Experience,  they  assert,  corroborates  this  opinion, 
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and  therefore  dentition  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  interfered  with 
by  the  lancet  or  other  means. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  how  important  it  is  to  under- 
stand the  exact  relation  of  dentition  to  infantile  diseases.  Every 
physician  is  called  now  and  then  to  cases  of  serious  disease,  in- 
flammatory and  others,  which  have  been  allowed  to  run  on  with- 
out treatment,  in  the  belief  that  the  symptoms  were  the  result  of 
dentition.  I  have  known  acute  meningitis,  pneumonitis,  and  entero- 
colitis, even  with  medical  attendance,  to  be  overlooked  during  the 
very  time  when  appropriate  treatment  was  most  urgently  demanded. 
Many  lives  are  lost  in  this  manner,  especially  from  neglected  en- 
tero-colitis,  the  friends  and  even  physicians  believing  the  diarrhoea 
to  be  symptomatic  of  dentition,  a  relief  to  it,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  treated.  Such  mistakes  are  traceable  to  the  erroneous  doctrine, 
long  inculcated  in  the  schools,  that  dentition  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  cause  of  a  large  proportion  of  infantile  diseases  and  de- 
rangements. 

May  there  not  be  an  error  in  the  opposite  direction?  May  not 
some  diseases  be  rendered  milder,  and  their  favorable  termination 
more  certain  or  probable,  by  measures  calculated  to  relieve  the 
turgescence  of  the  gums  ?  If  so,  those  who  totally  disregard  the 
state  of  the  gums  are  not  less  in  error  than  those  who  use  the  gum 
lancet  when  it  is  not  required. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  what  is  really  ascertained  in  regard 
to  the  relation  of  dentition  to  disease. 

First  dentition  commences  at  the  age  of  about  six  months  and 
terminates  at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years.  Thfe  corresponding 
teeth  of  the  two  sides  pierce  the  gum  at  about  the  same  time.  The 
two  inferior  central  incisors  first  appear  at  about  the  age  of  six  or 
seven  months,  followed,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
by  the  upper  central  incisors,  ^per  lateral  incisors,  lower  lateral 
incisors,  the  four  anterior  molard,  the  four  canines,  and,  lastly,  the 
four  posterior  molars. 

The  incisors  usually  appear  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  all  are 
in  sight  by  the  age  of  one  year.  From  the  age  of  one  year  to  six- 
teen months  the  anterior  molars  penetrate  the  gum,  from  the  age 
of  sixteen  to  twenty-four  months  the  canines,  and  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  months  the  posterior  molars. 

This  order  is  not  always  preserved.  Sometimes  the  upper  cen- 
tral incisors  appear  before  the  lower,  and  sometimes  the  lower 
lateral  before  the  upper  lateral.  In  rare  cases  there  have  been 
teeth  at  birth.    I  have  seen  but  one  or  two  infants  with  such  pre- 
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mature  dentition.  Retarded  dentition  is  much  more  common. 
Those  who  have  rickets,  or  are  feeble  either  constitutionally  or  by 
disease,  often  have  no  teeth  till  considerably  after  the  usual  period. 
In  such  the  first  incisors  may  not  appear  till  the  age  of  twelve 
months,  or  even  later. 

Pathological  Results  of  Dentition. — The  evolution  of  the 
teeth  is  commonly  attended  by  more  or  less  turgescence  around 
the  dental  bulbs.  This  is  greater  ^ith  some  of  the  teeth  than 
wnth  others.  Thus,  the  superior  incisors  cause  more  swelling  than 
do  their  congeners  of  the  inferior  jaw.  The  turgescence,  although 
it  may  be  attended  by  more  or  less  congestion,  is  so  common  that 
it  is  hardly  proper  to  call  it  a  disease.  Turgescence,  with  redness 
and  more  or  less  tenderness  of  the  swollen  gum,  may  be  considered 
the  simplest  pathological  state. 

In  other  cases  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  swelling  around 
the  dental  follicles,  the  afflux  of  blood  to  them  is  greatly  aug- 
mented ;  they  are  the  seat  of  such  a  degree  of  tenderness  and  pain 
that  the  infant  is  fretful.  It  carries  the  finger  often  to  the  mouth, 
indicating  the  seat  of  its  suffering.  The  surface  over  the  folli- 
cles presents  greater  redness  than  in  ordinary  dentition,  and  the 
salivary  secretion  is  considerably  increased.  There  is  now  actual 
gengivitis. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  affects  a  greater  extent  of  the 
buccal  surface  than  that  lying  directly  over  the  follicles,  so  that 
most  writers  speak  of  stomatitis  as  one  of  the  results  of  dentition. 
In  a  few  cases  I  have  known  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  over 
the  advancing  tooth,  that  a  small  abscess  formed,  producing  much 
pain  and  restlessness,  till  it  was  opened  by  the  lancet. 

The  pathological  results  of  dentition  which  I  have  mentioned 
are  unimportant  in  comparison  with  others  not  yet  alluded  to. 
They  do  not  endanger  the  life  of  the  child.  They  are  easily 
detected.  They  result  directly  from  the  rapid  growth  and  aug- 
mented sensibility  of  the  dental  follicles. 

There  are  other  accidents  of  dentition  occurring  in  distant  parts 
of  the  system  in  consequence  of  that  mysterious  relation  and 
interdependence  of  organs  which  exist  through  the  system  of 
nerves. 

These  accidents  are  more  serious,  and  their  relation  to  dentition 
is  obviously  less  readily  ascertained,  than  are  those  located  in  the 
mouth.  The  most  common  of  them  occur  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines. 

Some  children,  previously  to  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  are 
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affected  with  diarrhoea,  occasionally  accompanied  by  irritability 
of  stomach.  Certain  writers  have  supposed  that  gastro-intestinal 
inflammation  is  present  in  these  cases ;  others  that  there  is  simply 
a  hyper-secretion,  an  increased  activity  of  the  intestinal  follicular 
apparatus,  that  it  is,  in  other  words,  one  of  the  forms  of  non- 
inflammatory diarrhoea.  Barrier  believes  that  the  diarrhoea  of 
dentition  depends  usually  on  what  he  calls  a  "subinflammatoiy 
turgescence  limited  to  the  gastro-intestinal  follicular  apparatus." 
He  believes  that,  in  occasional  cases,  it  is  due  to  defective  or  altered 
innervation.  It  would  then  be  analogous  or  similar  to  that  form 
of  diarrhoea  which  occurs  in  the  adult  from  the  emotions.  Bouchut 
calls  the  diarrhoea  of  dentition  nervous  diarrhoea.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  most  cases  of  diarrhoea  which  are  attributed  to 
dentition  there  are  other  causes,  such  as  unsuitable  food,  or 
residence  in  an  insalubrious  locality.  It  is  certain,  as  regards  city 
infants,  that  the  chief  causes  of  diarrhoea  during  the  period  of 
dentition  are  strictly  anti-hygienic,  dentition  being  quite  subordi- 
nate as  a  cause,  and  probably  often  not  operating  at  all  as  such. 
But  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  at  each  period  of  dental  evolu- 
tion, the  infant  is  affected  with  diarrhoea,  the  influence  of  teething 
is  apparent.  Such  cases  enable  us  to  see  that  teething  may  really 
sustain  a  causative  relation  to  certain  diseases  not  located  in  the 
buccal  cavity. 

Among  the  most  common  pathological  results  of  difficult  den- 
tition, are  certain  affections  referable  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 
Eclampsia  is  one  of  the  admitted  results.  Barrier  attributes  con- 
vulsions in  the  teething  infant  to  excitement  of  the  nervous  system 
arising  from  the  pain  which  is  felt  in  the  gums,  and  to  a  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  dental  apparatus,  in  which  afflux  the  whole 
vascular  system  of  the  head  participates. 

In  most  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  during  the  period  of 
dental  evolution,  a  careful  examination  discloses  other  causes  in 
addition  to  the  state  of  the  gums.  Difficult  dentition  must  then 
be  considered,  not  so  frequently  a  direct  as  a  co-operating  or  pre- 
disposing cause,  producing  a  sensitive  state  of  the  nervous  system, 
or  possibly  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head,  of  which  Barrier  8i)eaks, 
and  which,  by  an  additional  stimulus,  perhaps  trivial  in  itself, 
ends  in  convulsions.  In  exceptional  instances  eclampsia  occurs 
mainly  from  dentition,  or,  if  there  are  other  causes,  they  are  quite 
subordinate.  This  may  happen  when  several  teeth  i)enetrate  the 
gum  at  or  about  the  same  time.  Infants  who  are  burnt  or  scalded 
are  very  liable  to  clonic  convulsions.     This  is,  in  fact,  the  chief 
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danger  as  regards  life  from  such  accidents.  So,  the  swollen  and 
tender  gum,  if  several  teeth  are  about  emerging,  may  affect  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  like  the  burn  or  scald,  and  produce  the 
same  nervous  phenomena.  Thus,  in  a  case  already  alluded  to  in 
the  chapter  on  convulsions,  five  incisors  pierced  the  gum  within 
about  two  weeks,  and  in  this  period  there  were  two  attacks  of 
eclampsia  with  an  interval  of  a  few  days.  The  attacks  were  not 
severe,  and  the  most  careful  examination  could  discover  no  other 
cause  than  the  simultaneous  development  of  so  many  dental 
follicles.     Previously,  and  since,  the  infant  has  been  well. 

Dentition  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occasions  also  tonic  convul- 
sions. The  following  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  A.  8. 
Church,  of  this  city,  the  history  of  which  he  has  kindly  commu- 
nicated, as  follows : — 

"H.,  seven  months  old,  was  first  visited  April  3d,  1863.  The  patient 
had  been  fretful  for  several  days,  but  about  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
my  first  visit  it  commenced  crying,  and  had  not  ceased  for  a  moment  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  9  A.M.  The  bowels  were  somewhat  constipated 
and  tympanitic;  abdominal  muscles  very  tense.  The  pain  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  abdomen,  and  a  brisk  cathartic,  to  be  followed  by 
an  anodyne,  was  Ordered.  Some  relief  followed,  but,  on  the  ensuing 
and  for  several  consecutive  mornings,  the  pain  returned,  each  day 
lasting  longer,  until  the  child  onl}'  ceased  crying  while  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  a  full  anodyne.  The  gum  over  the  upper  incisors  was  con- 
siderably swollen,  hot,  and  dry,  but  the  parents  would  not  consent  to 
have  it  scarified.  For  the  first  week  there  was  no  fever,  no  vomiting, 
and  not  the  least  indication  that  the  nervous  system  was  suffering. 
About  the  10th  the  thumbs  were  noticed  to  be  flexed  during  the  attack 
of  pain,  and  about  the  15th  the  flexors  of  the  toes  were  contracted  and 
the  hands  were  turned  backwards  and  outwards,  but  only  while  the  child 
was  awake.  About  the  20th  there  was  constant  contraction  of  the  flexors 
of  both  extremities,  with  opisthotonos,  and  constant  rolling  of  the  head, 
loss  of  appetite,  progressive  emaciation,  coated  tongue,  and  highly  in- 
flamed gums.  Consent  was,  finally,  obtained  to  relieve  the  inflamed 
gum,  and  free  incisions  were  made,  and  the  following  night  the  child 
slept  comfortably  for  three  hours  without  opiates.  In  three  days  the 
gums  were  freely  cut  again,  and  the  teeth  soon  made  their  appearance. 
All  symptoms  of  disease  had  now  ceased,  the  child  became  playful,  and 
on  the  30th  the  patient  was  discharged.'' 

The  opinion  has  been  prevalent  in  the  profession,  that  painful  and 
difllcult  dentition  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  infantile  paralysis, 
but  it  is  now  commonly  admitted  that  it  is  only  a  subordinate  or 
remote  cause  if  indeed  it  is  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  cause  at  all 
(see  Art.  Paralysis). 

Some  writers  express  the  opinion  that  acute  meningitis  occa- 
sionally results  from  teething.    The  facts,  however,  that  are  relied 
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upon  to  prove  this  are  uncertain.     The  occurrence  of  meningitis 
during  dentition  is  probably  in  most  instances  a  coincidence. 

Teething  less  frequently  disturbs  the  respiratory  system  than 
either  the  digestive  or  cerebro-spinal.  A  cough  occurs  in  some 
infants  at  each  period  of  dental  evolution.  It  is  attended  by  little 
expectoration,  but  appears  to  be  associated  with,  in  at  least  cer- 
tain cases,  an  inflammatory  turgescence  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane. 

Acceleration  of  pulse  is  often  observed  at  the  time  of  greatest 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  gum.  It  subsides  with  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  tooth.  The  febrile  movement  of  dentition  is  ir- 
regular, sometimes  presenting  a  remittent  form,  like  remittent 
fever  or  the  fever  premonitory  of  meningitis.  Eczema  and  certain 
other  cutaneous  diseases  are  common  during  dentition,  but  their 
dependence  on  it  as  a  cause  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  accidents  of  dentition  which  are  located  in  the 
mouth  are  easily  diagnosticated,  except  the  odontalgia  which 
writers  describe,  and  which  is  not  necessarily  attended  by  any 
perceptible  anatomical  alteration  of  the  gums.  Those  accidents 
which  pertain  to  remote  and  concealed  organs  are  usually  detected 
with  ease,  though  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty 
their  relation  to  dentition. 

When  similar  symptoms  arise  at  each  epoch  of  teething,  and 
subside  with  the  subsidence  of  the  gengival  turgescence,  teething 
must  be  regarded  as  the  cause.  Or,  if  the  disease  is  such  as  is 
known  to  be  produced  occasionally  by  difficult  teething,  and  if, 
after  a  careful  examination,  we  can  discover  no  other  cause,  while 
the  gums  are  swollen,  especially  over  two  or  more  advancing  teeth, 
it  is  proper  to  refer  the  disease  to  dentition. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  often  be  in  doubt  whether  the  disease 
which  we  are  treating  is  due  at  all  to  the  state  of  the  gums,  or,  if 
80,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  or  to  what  extent ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
if  any  other  cause  is  apparent,  we  may  properly  regard  the  influ- 
ence of  dentition  as  quite  subordinate. 

Treatment. — It  is  obvious  that  remedial  measures  in  cases  of 
difficult  dentition  must  be  twofold,  namely,  those  directed  to  the 
state  of  the  gums,  and  those  designed  to  relieve  the  derangements 
or  diseases  to  which  dentition  has  given  rise.  If  there  is  diarrhoea, 
this  should  be  controlled  by  proper  remedies,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
number  of  evacuations  to  two  or  three  daily.  It  is  well  to  state 
to  the  friends  of  the  child,  who  believe  that  diarrhoea  is  salutary 
during  the  period  of  teething,  that  this  number  is  quite  sufficient. 
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and  that  more  frequent  evacuations  will  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
child. 

The  nervous  affections,  as  convulsions,  reciuire  such  soothing 
and  derivative  measures  as  are  recommended  in  our  remarks  on 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  The  bromide  of  potassium  I  have 
found  especially  useful  and  safe  in  cases  of  fretfulness  and  nervous 
excitement  due  to  dentition.  The  rational  employment  of  thera- 
peutic measures  requires  strict  attention  to  be  given  to  the  causes 
of  disease.  Therefore,  the  physician  called  to  treat  an  ailment, 
believed  to  be  due  to  dentition,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  gums,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  will  mitigate  the 
intensity  of  the  cause — in  other  words,  diminish  the  tenderness  if 
not  the  swelling  of  the  gum.  Demulcent  and  soothing  lotions  are 
recommended  by  some.  The  infant  should  be  allowed  to  hold  in 
the  mouth  an  India-rubber  or  ivory  ring,  which  by  pressure  on  the 
gum  gives  considerable  relief. 

Mothers  will  often  attempt  to  "  rub  through  a  tooth,"  as  they 
term  it,  by  means  of  a  ring  or  thimble.  This  should  be  discour- 
aged. So  great  friction  cannot  fail  to  have  an  injurious  eflPect,  by 
increasing  the  swelling  and  inflammation,  unless  the  tooth  has 
already  reached  the  mucous  membrane. 

We  come  now  to  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  physicians,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  which  there  is  still  a  diftcrence  of  opinion  among  the 
highest  authorities  in  medicine.  I  refer  to  scarification  of  the 
gums. 

The  gum  lancet  is  now  much  less  frequently  employed  than 
formerly.  It  is  used  more  by  the  ignorant  practitioner,  who  is 
deficient  in  the  ability  to  diagnosticate  obscure  diseases,  than  by 
one  of  intelligence,  who  can  discern  more  clearly  the  true  patho- 
logical state.  Its  use  is  more  frequent  in  some  countries,  as  Eng- 
land, under  the  teaching  of  great  names,  than  in  others,  as  France, 
where  the  highest  authorities,  as  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  discounte- 
nance it. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  as  aiding  in  the  elucidation  of  this 
subject,  the  remark  made  by  Trousseau,  that  the  tooth  is  not  re- 
leased by  lancing  the  gum  over  the  advancing  crown.  The  gum 
is  not  rendered  tense  by  pressure  of  the  tooth,  as  many  seem  to 
think,  for,  if  so,  the  incision  would  not  remain  linear,  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  would  not  unite,  as  they  ordinarily  do  by  first  inten- 
tion within  a  day  or  two.  This  speedy  healing  of  the  incision, 
unless  the  tooth  is  on  the  point  of  protruding,  is  an  important  fact, 
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for  it  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  scarification  can  only  last  one  or 
two  days.  The  early  repair  of  the  dental  follicle  is  probably  con- 
servative so  far  as  the  development  of  the  tooth  is  concerned.  It 
may  help  us  to  understand  how  active,  how  powerful,  the  process 
of  absorption  is,  if  we  reflect  that  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  teeth 
are  more  or  less  absorbed  by  the  advancing  second  set,  without 
much  pain  or  suffering  from  the  pressure.  If  the  calcareous  par- 
ticles of  the  teeth  are  so  readily  absorbed,  what  is  the  foundation 
for  the  belief  that  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  gum  is  absorbed  with 
such  difllculty  ?  Too  much  importance  has  evidently  been  attached 
to  the  supposed  tension  and  resistance  of  the  gum  in  the  process 
of  dentition. 

Follicles  in  the  period  of  development  are  especially  liable  to 
inflammation.  We  see  this  in  the  follicular  stomatitis  and  enteri- 
tis, so  common  when  the  buccal  and  intestinal  follicles  are  in  the 
state  of  most  rapid  growth.  Does  not  this  law  in  reference  to  the 
follicles  hold  true  of  those  by  which  the  teeth  are  formed,  so  that 
the  period  of  their  enlargement  and  greatest  activity,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  growth  and  protrusion  of  the  teeth,  is  also*  the 
period  when  they  are  most  liable  to  congestion  and  inflammation  ? 
This  fact  affords  a  better  explanation  of  the  frequency  of  the  so- 
called  laborious  or  diflicult  dentition  than  that  it  is  due  to  the 
resistance  which  dental  evolution  encounters  from  the  gums. 

If  there  are  no  symptoms  except  such  as  occur  directly  from  the 
swelling  and  congestion  of  the  gum,  the  lancet  should  seldom  be 
used.  The  pathological  state  of  the  gum  which  would,  without 
doubt,  require  its  use,  is  an  abscess  over  the  tooth.  As  to  symp- 
toms which  are  general  or  referable  to  other  organs,  as  fever  and 
diarrhoea,  the  lancet  should  not  be  used  if  the  symptoms  can  be 
controlled  by  other  safe  measures.  All  co-operating  causes  should 
first  be  removed,  when  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  patient 
will  experience  such  relief  that  scarification  can  be  deferred. 

If  the  state  of  the  infant  is  such  that  life  is  in  danger,  as  in 
convulsions,  or  there  is  danger  that  the  infant  will  be  permanently 
injured  or  disabled,  as  by  paralysis,  every  measure  which  can 
possibly  give  relief  should  be  employed  without  delay.  In  these 
dangerous  nervous  affections,  therefore,  the  gums  if  swollen  should 
be  lanced.  I  know  no  accidents  of  dentition  which  require  prompt 
scarification  except  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  gums,  convul- 
sions, and  paralysis.  In  other  cases  the  operation  may  be  safely 
postponed  till  other  measures  have  been  employed. 
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Second  Dentition. 

The  fact  is  well  established,  though  often  overlooked  in  prac- 
tice, that  second  dentition  occasionally  deranges  the  functions  of 
organs,  and  gives  rise  to  pathological  symptoms.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  mention  particularly  neuralgic  pains,  rebellious  cough, 
and  diarrhoea,  as  effects  which  they  have  observed.  Rilliet  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  girl  eleven  years  old,  who  had  a  very  obstinate 
and  protracted  cough,  the  paroxysms  lasting  often  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour.  This  cough  immediately  and  permanently  disappeared 
when  the  molars  pierced  the  gums. 

Dr.  James  Jackson,  in  his  Letters  to  a  Young  Physician j  says: 
"I  have  seen  persons  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age 
much  affected  by  a  wisdom  tooth  not  yet  protruded,  and  distinctly 
relieved  by  cutting  the  gum.  But  I  think  the  most  common 
period  of  suffering  from  the  second  dentition  is  from  the  tenth 
to  the  thirteenth  year.  The  most  characteristic  affections  are 
wasting  of  flesh  and  nervous  diseases.  The  boy  loses  his  comeli- 
ness, and  his  complexion  is  less  clear,  while  emaciation  takes  place 
in  every  part,  though  mostly,  perhaps,  in  the  face.  The  nervous 
symptoms  are  various,  but  the  most  common  are  a  change  in  the 
temper  and  a  loss  of  spirits.  With  these  there  is  some  loss  of 
strength.  The  patient  is  unwilling  to  engage  in  play,  and  soon 
becomes  tired  when  he  does  do  it.  Among  the  distinct  symptoms 
which  are  not  uncommon,  I  may  mention  pain  in  the  head  and  in 
the  eyes.  The  headache  is  not  commonly  severe,  but  it  is  such  as 
inclines  the  patient  to  keep  still.  The  eyes  are  not  only  painful, 
but  are  often  affected  with  the  morbid  sensibility  to  which  these 
organs  are  subject.  I  have  known  boys  truly  anxious  to  pursue 
their  studies  obliged  to  give  them  up  on  this  account;  and  these, 
not  having  the  disposition  to  play,  will  of  choice  pass  the  day  with 
their  mothers,  and  increase  their  troubles  by  the  want  of  air  and 
exercise.  Nervous  affections  of  a  more  severe  character  are  some- 
times manifested." 

Whether  the  symptoms  which  have  been  attributed  to  second 
dentition  have  always  been  due  to  this  cause,  is  questionable. 
Practically,  however,  it  matters  little,  whether  we  recognize 
dentition  as  the  cause,  or  assign  something  else.  Hygienic  and 
medicinal  measures  to  improve  the  general  health  will  usually 
suflice  to  relieve  the  patient.  I  have  known  a  boy,  pallid  and  of 
nervous  temperament,  about  seven  years  old,  recover  immediately 
from  a  cough  which  had  lasted  for  several  weeks,  by  taking  three 
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times  daily  a  mixture  of  iron  and  nitric  acid.  Many  do  well 
without  medicine,  simply  by  hygienic  measures.  Dr.  Jackson 
says,  "The  remedies  which  I  have  found  most  useful  are  as 
follows :  First,  a  relief  from  study  or  from  regular  tasks,  yet  using 
books  so  far  as  they  afford  agreeable  occupation  or  amusement. 
Second,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  preferring  the  mode  most  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  and  in  more  grave  cases  the  removal  from  town 
to  country." 


CHAPTER   V. 

SIMPLE  PHARYNGITIS,  PERI-PHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS, 

(ESOPHAGITIS. 

Children  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  inflammation  of  the  pharynx. 
In  its  mildest  form  it  often,  doubtless,  escapes  detection  in  the 
young  infant.  In  older  patients  it  is  revealed  by  pain  in  swallow- 
ing solid  food,  and  more  or  less  tumefaction  below  the  ears 
apparent  to  the  sight.  It  is  said  to  be  less  frequent  in  infancy 
than  in  childhood.  In  the  adult,  and  in  children  over  the  age  of 
four  or  five  years,  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  surface  is  often 
confined  to  the  portion  of  membrane  which  covers  or  immediately 
surrounds  the  tonsils.  It  occurs  in  connection  with  inflammation 
of  these  glands.  But  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  this  limita- 
tion is  comparatively  rare.  Inflammation  of  the  throat  at  this  age 
is  ordinarily  a  general  pharyngitis,  the  tonsils  participating  in  the 
morbid  state. 

Pharyngitis  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  secondary  form 
occurs  in  measles,  scarlet  fever,  bronchitis,  croup,  pneumonitis, 
and  occasionally  in  other  affections.  As  these  diseases  are  com- 
mon, physicians  are  oftener  called  to  treat  patients  who  have  the 
secondary  form  than  the  primary.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  met  eighty- 
three  secondary  to  sixteen  primary. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  pathological  anatomy  of  pha- 
ryngitis is  ascertained  by  depressing  the  tongue  and  inspecting 
the  fauces.  The  membrane  lining  the  fauces  is  seen  to  be  redder 
than  in  health,  and  presenting  a  more  or  less  swollen  appearance, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  In  idiopathic 
pharyngitis,  the  fauces  commonly  have  a  bright  red  hue,  almost 
like  that  of  arterial  blood.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflamma- 
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tion  occurs  in  connection  with  a  constitutional  affection,  the  hue 
is  apt  to  be  darker.  In  grave  cases  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles,  it 
IS  sometimes  even  livid,  indicating  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  a 
condition  of  real  danger.  The  tonsils  are  tumefied  so  as  to  pro- 
ject, though  not  to  the  extent  which  we  often  observe  in  the  adult. 
They  are  also  less  firm  than  in  the  normal  state.  The  follicles  of 
the  throat  are  enlarged  and  active,  pouring  out  a  muco-punilent 
secretion.  This  is  sometimes  seen  in  a  layer  over  the  tonsil  or  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  fauces.  In  a  case  of  primary  pharyngitis 
examined  after  death  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  the  tonsils  were 
softened,  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  slightly  enlarged,  A  layer  of 
bloody  mucus  lay  on  the  pharynx,  and  the  pharyngeal  surface  was 
dark  red,  thickened  and  granular.  The  submaxillary  glands  were 
also  swollen  and  somewhat  softened. 

If  the  inflammation  is  intense,  the  deep-seated  portion  of  the 
tonsil  becomes  involved,  and  even  sometimes  the  adjacent  con- 
nective tissue.  In  most  cases,  by  applying  the  finger  in  the  hollow 
below  the  ears,  the  tonsil  can  be  felt.  In  severe  cas^,  also,  the 
submaxillary  glands  are  tumefied. 

Causes. — The  usual  cause  of  primary  or  idiopathic  pharyngitis 
is  exposure  to  cold.  It  also  occasionally  occurs  from  the  use  of 
drinks  too  hot  or  containing  some  irritating  substance.  I  have 
met  it  in  the  most  intense  form  caused  by  swallowing  boiling 
water,  and,  in  one  case,  from  acetic  acid  taken  through  mistake. 
When  it  occurs  from  the  eruptive  fevers,  it  is  part  of  a  more 
extensive  mucous  phlegmasia,  although  the  inflammation  is  often, 
as  in  scarlet  fever,  more  intense  in  the  pharynx  than  elsewhere. 

Symptoms. — Tenderness  of  the  pharynx,  and  pain  on  swallowing, 
announce  pharyngitis.  These  symptoms  are  not  so  readily  detected 
in  infancy  as  in  childhood.  They  are  not  always  proportionate  to 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  The  tongue  is  slightly  furred; 
there  is  thirst,  and  the  appetite  is  more  or  less  impaired.  The 
breath  is  foul,  but  not  fetid;  the  respiration  is  normal,  or  bqt 
slightly  accelerated ;  cough  is  sometimes  present,  sometimes  absent. 
When  present,  it  is  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx,  or  to  the  collection  of  mucus  around  the  aper- 
ture of  the  glottis. 

When  the  tonsils  are  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  much  swollen,  the  voice  is  sometimes  much  altered,  present- 
ing a  nasal  character.  The  pulse  in  pharyngitis  is  accelerated, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  surface  elevated  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  inflammation. 
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Prognosis. — In  mild  cases  of  pharyngitis  convalescence  com- 
mences within  a  week.  If  the  inflammation  is  dependent  on  a 
constitutional  affection,  it  may  continue  a  much  longer  time, 
especially  if  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  the  connective  tissue  are 
much  involved.  The  prognosis  of  secondary  pharyngitis  is  less 
favorable  than  that  of  the  primary  form.  In  fatal  cases  there  is 
usually  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  either  from  the  coexisting 
constitutional  disease,  or  from  previous  cachexia.  The  younger 
the  child,  also,  the  less  favorable  the  prognosis. 

Pharyngitis  may,  however,  become  dangerous  from  complica- 
tions to  which  it  gives  rise.  The  proximity  of  the  inflammation  to 
the  brain,  or  its  effect  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerves,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  clonic  convulsions. 
In  a  recent  case  of  primary  pharyngitis  in  my  practice,  repeated 
and  violent  convulsions  occurred  in  an  infant,  about  one  year  old, 
from  this  cause.  They  commenced  at  the  inception  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  constituted  the  only  real  danger.  Pharyngitis  may 
interfere  materially  with  nutrition  in  consequence  of  the  dyspha- 
gia, but  in  most  cases  of  primary  pharyngitis  this  symptom  does 
not  continue  sufliciently  long  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient. 
In  grave  constitutional  affections,  as  scarlet  fever,  the  difliculty  of 
swallowing,  and  the  consequent  innutrition,  augment  the  danger. 
As  regards,  therefore,  the  prognosis  in  simple  pharyngitis,  whether 
primary  or  secondary',  it  may  be  stated  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  not,  per 
scj  a  fatal  disease,  but  is  only  so  from  complications,  or  from 
aggravating  the  primary  affection  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  never  difllcult  provided  attention  is  directed 
to  the  throat;  but  the  physician  often  fails  to  discover  it  at  his  first 
visit,  from  neglecting  to  examine  this  part.  In  many  cases  the 
local  symptoms  are  not  well-marked,  and  in  the  absence  of  these 
the  febrile  reaction  may  at  first  be  referred  to  some  other  cause 
than  the  true  one.  Inspection  not  only  reveals  the  presence  of 
inflammation,  but  enables  us  to  determine  whether  it  is  simple 
pharyngitis,  or  diphtheritic,  or  ulcerative.  In  some  instances, 
simple  pharyngitis  resembles  diphtheritic,  from  the  presence  of 
confervoid  growths  upon  the  inflamed  surface,  usually  the  lepothrix 
buccalis.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  based  on  the  easy  removal 
and  soft  pultaceous  character  of  the  confervee,  and  the  appearance 
under  the  microscope. 

Treatment. — Mild  cases  of  simple  pharyngitis  require  little 
treatment.  With  moderate  counter-irritation  over  the  throat,  and 
the  use  of  laxative  medicines,  the  inflammation  soon  subsides. 
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The  linimentum  camphoree  may  be  occasionally  rubbed  over  the 
throat,  and  retained  upon  it  by  flannel.  The  effect  is  increased 
by  the  application,  once  or  twice  daily,  of  mustard  or  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  by  adding  to  the  liniment  a  little  volatile  liniment  or 
turpentine.  Mucilaginous  and  refrigerant  drinks,  with  a  light 
diet,  suffice  to  complete  the  cure. 

In  the  severe  form  of  idiopathic  pharyngitis  more  active  mea- 
sures are  required.  The  bowels  should  be  freely'  opened,  warm 
mustard  pediluvia  occasionally  employed,  and  the  head  be  kept 
cool.  If  the  patient  is  robust,  as  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  there  is  threatening  of  cerebral  complication,  it  is  proper  to 
apply  one  or  more  leeches  to  the  temples  or  neck ;  but  cases  re- 
quiring such  depletion  are  exceptional. 

Diaphoretics  and  sometimes  cardiac  sedatives  are  indicated,  such 
as  liquor  ammonise  acetatis,  spiritus  eetheris  nitrosi,  ipecacuanha, 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  aconite,  and  veratrum  viride. 
Medicines  of  this  kind  may  be  variously  combined  according  to 
the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease.   Saline  laxatives  are  also  in  some  cases  useful. 

Ab  the  symptoms  abate,  the  intervals  between  the  doses  may  be 
increased.  In  those  cases  of  severe  idiopathic  pharyngitis  attended 
by  pain  in  deglutition,  moderate  but  constant  counter-irritation 
should  be  employed  over  the  seat  of  inflammation.  An  excellent 
application,  and  one  much  used  in  families,  is  a  slice  of  fat  salt 
pork,  cut  as  thin  as  possible,  stitched  on  a  single  thickness  of  muslin, 
and  applied  from  ear  to  ear.  It  is  better,  usually,  to  sprinkle  more 
salt  upon  it,  and  sometimes  powdered  camphor. 

In  cases  of  much  tenderness  and  dysphagia  great  relief  is  often 
obtained  by  emollient  poultices  applied  over  the  throat.  Mustard 
or  iodine  may  also  be  occasionally  employed  in  addition  if  there  is 
not  already  sufficient  counter-irritation. 

Topical  treatment  of  the  pharynx  is  recommended  by  most 
authors.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  use  for  this  purpose  nitrate  of  silver 
or  powdered  alum.  The  former  has  been  most  employed  by  phy- 
sicians. It  may  be  applied  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce,  two  or  three  times  daily.  I  have  commonly  prescribed  the 
liquor  ferri  subsulphatis  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its  quantity 
of  glycerine,  for  application  to  the  inflamed  part,  and  with  a  good 
result. 

Gargles,  which  we  so  often  prescribe  in  the  pharyngitis  of 
adults,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  employed  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood. 
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The  treatment  of  secondary  pharyngitis  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  which  it  complicates. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  this  form  of  inflammation  must  not  be 
treated  by  those  depressing  remedies  which  are  useful  in  certain 
cases  of  idiopathic  pharyngitis. 

Pseudo-membrapous  pharyngitis,  or  diphtheria,  being  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  has  been  described  elsewhere. 

Peri-Pharyngeal  Abscess. 

Every  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  abscess 
occasionally  forms  between  the  pharynx  and  vertebral  column 
(retro-pharyngeal),  or  upon  the  sides  of  the  pharynx  in  the  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue.  This  constitutes  a  disease  which  is  apt 
to  be  fatal,  but  which  can  ordinarily  be  promptly  relieved  by  the 
surgeon. 

Yet,  if  we  look  over  the  records  of  peri-pharyngeal  abscess,  we 
shall  see  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  published  cases,  the  disease 
was  supposed  to  be  something  else,  and  so  treated  until  its  nature 
was  revealed  by  post-mortem  examination.  The  most  complete 
monograph  on  this  disease  with  which  I  am  acquainted  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  AUin,  of  this  city,  in  the  N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med.  for 
ifov.  1851,  under  the  title  of  retro-pharyngeal  abscess.  To  this 
paper  I  am  largely  indebted  for  facts. 

AoB — Cause. — ^This  disease  may  occur  at  any  age;  but  it  is 
most  common  in  infancy  and  childhood.  It  is  more  frequent  in 
the  first  year  of  life  than  at  any  other  period.  Of  the  cases  collated 
by  Dr.  AUin,  in  which  the  age  is  stated,  twenty  were  under  ten 
years,  while  the  number  for  all  other  ages  was  twenty-one.  This 
disease  arises  in  some  patients  from  caries  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and,  in  others,  from  inflammation  commencing  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx,  and  extending  to  the  submucous  con- 
nective tissue.  Whichever  the  cause,  there  is  usually  a  scrofulous 
or  reduced  state  of  system. 

Writers  describe  two  kinds  of  peri-pharyngeal  abscess,  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary.  This  distinction  is  based  on  the  fact, 
whether  or  not  the  inflammation  which  leads  to  the  abscess  is  de- 
pendent on  an  antecedent  pathological  state. 

In  the  primary  form  the  cause  is  usually  atmospheric,  or  it  is 
some  irritating  substance  which  has  been  swallowed,  and  which, 
lodging  in  the  pharnyx,  produces  pharyngitis. 

The  cause  is  mentioned  in  twenty  cases  of  the  primary  form, 
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collated  by  Dr.   Allin,  as  follows:  exposure  to  cold,  ten  cases; 
lodgement  of  bone  in  pharynx,  eight  cases ;  blow  with  a  fencing 
.   foil,  one  case.     In  the  last  case,  the  button  of  a  fencing  foil  passed 
through  the  right  nostril  into  the  pharynx. 

The  secondary  form  occasionally  occurs  after  measles  and  scarlet 
fever.  The  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  common  in  those  dis- 
eases, extends  to  the  subjacent  connective  tissue,  and,  aided  by  the 
dyscrasia  of  the  patient,  becomes  suppurative.  Such  cases  have 
been  observed  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez.  The  most  common  cause 
of  the  secondary  form  is,  however,  caries  of  the  vertebral  column. 

When  thus  occurring  it  is  similar,  both  as  regards  cause  and 
nature,  to  lumbar  abscess.  It  would  follow  the  same  chronic 
course,  and  would  properly  be  described  in  connection  with  it, 
were  it  not  for  its  proximity  to  the  air  passages,  which  renders 
the  disease  so  rapid  and  fatal.  In  a  few  recorded  cases  the  abscess 
has  been  a  sequel  of  erysipelas.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  when 
it  thus  occurs  there  is  retrocession  of  the  erysipelatous  eruption. 
In  nineteen  cases  of  secondary  abscess  in  Dr.  Allin's  collection, 
the  cause  is  assigned  as  follows :  erysipelas  of  face,  two ;  inflamma- 
tion following  a  fall  upon  the  inferior  maxilla,  one ;  after  cerebri- 
tis,  one ;  syphilis,  four ;  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebra,  six ;  scrofula, 
five. 

The  proximate  cause  of  peri-pharyngeal  abscess  is  believed  by 
Mr.  Fleming  {Dublin  Jotim,  of  Med,  Set.  vol.  xvii.)  to  be  in  some 
instances  inflammation  of  small  lymphatic  glands  lying  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  external  to  the  pharynx.  After  remarking  that  two 
cases  which  he  reports  lend  confirmation  to  this  view,  he  con- 
tinues :  "  That  those  glands  are  only  occasionally  found  in  this 
situation,  I  admit,  and  hence,  probably,  the  rare  occurrence  of  this 
particular  form  of  disease,  but  that  they  exist  more  frequently 
than  is  generally  imagined,  I  am  equally  certain."  Prof.  Geo.  T. 
Elliot  relates  a  case  {ObsteL  Clinic j  N.  F.,  Appleton  &  Co.,  1868)  in 
which  peri-pharyngeal  abscess  immediately  followed  and  was  appa- 
rently due  to  parotiditis.  The  patient  was  a  boy  seven  months 
old. 

In  rare  instances  the  abscess,  or  the  local  disease  which  leads  to 
it,  appears  to  exist  from  birth.  Thus,  Dr.  E.  0.  Hocken  relates,  in 
the  JProv.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.y  1842,  the  history  of  an  infant 
who  died  at  the  age  of  nine  weeks.  It  had  always,  when  taking 
the  breast,  thrown  back  its  head  as  if  nearly  suffocated.  The 
walls  of  the  abscess  were  thick  and  firm,  described  by  the  writer 
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as  cartilaginous.     Occasionally  there  is  no  apparent  cause  of  the 
abscess.    We  must  then  attribute  it  to  some  unknown  dyscrasia. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  seat  of  the  abscess  is  not  the 
same  in  all  cases.  The  swelling  can  ordinarily  be  seen  on  exami- 
ning the  fauces,  but  occasionally  it  is  so  low  as  to  be  really  pcri- 
OBsophageal,  and  therefore  invisible.  The  size  of  the  abscess  varies ; 
sometimes  it  is  large,  pressing  inward  the  wall  of  the  pharynx 
even  against  the  velum  palati  and  into  the  posterior  nares,  if  the 
abscess  have  a  high  location,  or,  if  lower,  against  the  larynx,  so 
as  to  embarrass  respiration.  Sometimes  the  abscess  is  so  large  or 
has  such  lateral  extension  that  there  is  external  swelling  along  the 
side  of  the  neck.  In  a  few  cases  on  record  the  pus,  instead  of 
being  discharged  into  the  pharynx,  made  its  way  down  the  neck 
between  the  muscles  and  the  connective  tissue  to  the  pleural  cavity, 
which  it  entered,  producing  fatal  pleuritis. 

The  walls  of  the  abscess  have  been  found  in  a  different  state  in 
different  cases.  Sometimes  the  sac,  at  the  projecting  point,  is  so 
thin  that  it  seems  as  if  there  might  have  been  a  spontaneous  cure, 
could  life  have  been  preserved  a  few  hours  longer.  In  other  cases 
the  sac  is  so  thick  and  firm  that  its  rupture,  for  many  days,  would 
be  impossible. 

Symptoms. — The  precursory  symptoms  differ  in  different  cases, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  whether  it  be  pharyngitis, 
glandular  inflammation,  or  vertebral  caries.  If  the  abscess  proceed 
from  caries,  it  is  preceded  by  deep-seated  and  protracted  pain, 
greatly  increased  by  movements  of  the  head. 

The  patient  with  this  disease  is  restless,  his  mouth  hot  and  dry ; 
tongue  furred ;  deglutition  more  or  less  diflSicult.  Sometimes  after 
suppuration  has  occurred  there  are  alternations  of  heat  and  chills. 
The  symptoms  indicate  approximately  the  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, but  on  examination  we  do  not  find  that  degree  of  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  mucous  surface  which  we  had  been  led  to 
expect.  The  tissues  which  are  chiefly  involved  in  the  inflamma- 
tion, being  submucous,  are  hidden  from  view.  We  observe  redness 
of  the  pharynx,  but  it  is  disproportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the 
symptoms.  Sometimes  there  is  a  sensation  of  chilliness  through 
the  entire  period  of  the  abscess,  though  greater  at  one  time  than 
at  another,  and  occasionally  convulsions  occur,  especially  in  young 
infants.  In  ordinary  cases  the  embarrassment  of  respiration  is 
one  of  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  of  the  symptoms,  and  it  is 
the  cause  of  the  chief  danger.  It  becomes  more  and  more  marked 
as  the  abscess  increases.  It  is  noticed  both  during  inspiration  and 
86 
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expiration.  The  dysphagia  also  increases,  sometimes  to  such  a 
degree  that  drinks  are  taken  with  difficulty,  and  solid  food  refused. 
The  respiratory  symptoms  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
in  protracted  laryngitis,  for  which  this  dieease  has  been  mistaken. 
"While  the  respiration  becomes  impeded  or  whistling,  the  voice  is 
also  feeble  or  indistinct,  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumor. 

But  the  symptoms  described  above  are  not  all  present  in  every 
case.  They  vary  according  to  the  size  and  location  of  the  abscess, 
whether  it  be  high  or  low,  posterior  or  lateral.  I  have  met  the  dis- 
ease in  a  child  old  enough  to  express  its  subjective  symptoms,  in 
whom  there  was  little  or  no  dysphagia,  and  others  report  similar 
cases.  When  the  tumor  has  attained  such  a  size  as  to  produce  well- 
marked  symptoms  and  jeopardize  the  life  of  the  patient,  it,  or  a 
part  of  it,  can  ordinarily  be  seen  on  depressing  the  tongue,  but 
usually  its  location  and  condition  can  be  better  ascertained  by 
exploration  with  the  linger.  The  dyspnoea  increases  as  the  abscess 
enlarges,  and,  after  a  time,  unless  it  bursts  spontaneously  or  is 
opened  by  the  surgeon,  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood  results. 
In  some  patients  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  occur,  so  as  to  threateii 
immediate  suiFocation;  coughing  or  attempts  to  swallow  induce 
these  paroxysms,  and  the  patient  is  forced  to  remain  in  an  erect  or 
semi-erect  posture.  The  tongue  is  protruded,  the  head  thrown 
back,  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  rapid,  the  limbs  become  livid  and 
cool,  and  finally  death  occurs  from  apnoea.  Occasionally,  when 
death  seems  inevitable,  the  abscess  gives  way  by  the  struggles  of 
the  child,  and  the  patient  is  restored  to  health.  In  rare  cases  the 
result  is  different.  The  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  are  deluged 
by  the  purulent  discharge,  and  immediate  suffocation  occurs.  The 
following  was  an  example:  In  May,  1871,  a  boy  two  years  and 
five  months  old  was  brought  to  the  Clinic  at  Bellevue,  who  had 
had  the  symptoms  of  an  abscess  for  three  months.  The  head  was 
carried  one  side,  its  rotation  caused  pain,  and  a  larj'-ngeal  rSle 
accompanied  respiration.  The  upper  part  of  the  tumor  could  be 
detected  by  the  finger,  but,  on  account  of  its  low  location,  it  was 
impossible  to  open  it  with  the  bistour3\  The  temperature  was 
103°,  pulse  156.  The  case  was  kept  under  observation,  but  in  a 
few  days  the  dyspnoea  suddenly  became  so  urgent  that  death  was 
imminent,  when  the  attending  physician  of  the  class,  Dr.  Swezey, 
broke  the  abscess  with  his  finger,  and  pus  was  ejected  on  the  floor; 
death,  however,  occurred  almost  immediately. 

A  correct  appreciation  of  the  symptoms  and  the  nature  of  peri- 
pharyngeal abscess  will  be  best  obtained  by  relating  a  case.    I 
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select  the  following  from  the  TVansacUoiis  of  the  London  Pathological 
Society^  October  20th,  1846:— 

A  female  infant  died  at  the  age  of  seven  months,  having  had 
difficult  breathing  three  weeks,  and  extreme  dyspna>a  during  the 
last  days  of  life.  The  dyspncBa  was  constant,  and  was  aggravated 
by  mental  excitement,  by  movements  of  the  body,  and  by  exposure 
to  cold.  During  the  paroxysms,  a  peculiar,  croupy  sound  accom- 
panied inspiration.  There  was  no  dysphagia  through  the  entire 
sickness,  and  death  occurred  from  apnoea. 

The  sac  of  the  abscess  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and 
was  situated  between  the  upper  cervical  vertebrse  and  the  back 
of  the  pharynx.  The  abscess  was  flattened  in  front,  so  as  not  to 
cause  any  material  prominence  of  the  wall  of  the  pharynx.  From 
the  sac  a  second  small  cyst  extended  forward,  forming  a  nipple- 
like swelling  in  the  pharynx,  which  completely  closed  the  orifice 
of  the  glottis.  Its  aperture  of  communication  with  the  body  of 
the  abscess  admitted  the  point  of  the  little  finger,  and  the  whole 
swelling  was  freely  movable  and  perfectly  translucent  at  its  ex- 
tremities and  sides.  The  abscess  might  have  been  easily  punctured, 
with  probably  the  preservation  of  life. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  very  diflferent,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  inflammation,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  abscess 
enlarges,  and  the  direction  which  it  points.  A  lateral  or  down- 
ward extension  is  not  so  immediately  dangerous  to  life  as  the 
anterior. 

The  time  when  the  abscess  begins  to  form  cannot  be  precisely 
ascertained,  and  most  writers,  in  determining  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  compute  from  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms  which 
are  referable  to  the  pharynx.  Dr.  J.  Bryne  relates,  in  the  Ainer. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.^  1838,  a  fatal  case  in  which  the  disease  had 
apparently  continued  only  about  one  week.  The  patient  was  an 
infant  one  year  old,  and  died  of  apnoea.  The  abscess  was  large, 
extending  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  thorax,  and  pressing 
both  on  the  larynx  and  trachea.  M.  Besserer  {A7*chiv.  Gen.  de 
Med.,  1840)  gives  the  history  of  an  infant  four  months  old,  who 
died  in  the  same  way  after  thirteen  days.  An  infant  nine  months 
old,  whose  case  was  published  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Worthington,  in  the 
Prov.  Med.  and  Sxirg.  Journ.,  1842,  lived  nine  days.  The  abscess 
occurred  from  exposure  to  cold  ;  the  patient  was  treated  for  croup, 
and  died  from  suftbcation.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  abscess  was 
very  thin.  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published,  I 
have  met  three  patients  with  this  disease  in  whom  the  pus  was 
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evacuated  when  the  dyspnoea  had  become  urgent.  In  two  the 
symptoms  indicated  a  continuance  of  the  disease  from  two  to  four 
weeks,  and  in  the  third  case  four  months. 

When  the  abscess  grows  slowly,  and  presses  lightly  on  the  air- 
passages,  the  case  may  continue  for  months.  Such  a  one  was 
observed  by  Prof.  Willard  Parker  (AUin).  This  infant  was  one 
year  old ;  it  suffered  from  pharyngeal  symptoms  nine  months,  was 
treated  for  tonsillitis,  and  death  occurred  as  usual  from  apnoea. 
The  abscess  was  two  inches  long,  and  there  was  no  disease  of  the 
vertebi'ee.  The  same  surgeon  saved  the  life  of  another  patient  four 
years  old,  in  whom  the  disease  was  chronic,  by  puncturing  the 
abscess ;  and  Prof.  Post,  of  this  city,  also  treated  successfully  a 
case  which  had  continued  three  months.    (AUin.) 

Diagnosis! — ^The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  is  ordinarily  not 
difficult,  provided  the  physician  examine  carefully  and  bear  in 
mind  the  occasional  occurrence  of  such  an  abscess.  In  a  large 
proportion,  however,  of  the  recorded  fatal  cases,  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease  was  not  recognized  during  life.  Especially  is  the 
diagnosis  difficult  when  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  early  imjJi- 
cated,  and  symptoms  arise  which  divert  attention  from  the  throat 
to  the  brain. 

The  diseases  with  which  peri-pharyngeal  abscess  is  most  fre- 
quently confounded  are  laryngitis  and  simple  but  severe  pharyn- 
gitis. From  laryngitis,  for  which  it  has  been  most  frequently 
mistaken,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  dysphagia  and  by  the 
character  of  the  initial  symptoms.  In  laryngitis  there  is  usually 
the  peculiar  cough  from  the  first  or  very  early,  while  in  abscess 
there  is  a  period  of  several  days  or  even  weeks  before  respiration 
is  materially  affected. 

In  abscess  pressure  of  the  larynx  backward  is  badly  tolerated, 
greatly  increasing  the  dyspnoea,  while  in  pharyngitis  and  croup 
this  effect  is  not  so  marked.  In  abscess  the  horizontal  position 
aggravates  the  dyspnoea,  but  not  in  pharyngitis  and  croup.  The 
character  of  the  voice  will  also  aid  in  diagnosticating  abscess 
from  laryngitis,  since  in  the  former  it  is  apt  to  be  nasal,  and  in 
the  latter  hoarse  or  whispering.  The  decisive  test  is  afforded  by 
inspection  and  digital  exploration.  The  tumor  is  seen,  or,  if 
situated  too  low  to  be  seen,  is  felt,  upon  the  walls  of  the  pharynx. 

If  the  symptoms  of  abscess  are  masked  by  those  arising  from 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  as  by  convulsions,  the  priority  of  the 
pharyngeal  symptoms  will  serve  to  aid  in  determining  the  true 
disease. 
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In  a  case  of  suspected  abscess  the  physician  should  not  only 
carefully  inspect  the  fauces,  but  should  employ  digital  examination. 
The  finger  will  sometimes  detect  fluctuation  when  no  evidence  of 
an  abscess  is  presented  to  the  eye.  Two  cases  observed  by  Prof. 
Elliot  {ObsteL  Clinic,  p.  420)  were  examples  in  point. 

Prognosis. — ^With  proper  treatment  the  result  is  usually  favora- 
ble, but,  if  the  disease  is  not  recognized,  the  majority  die.  In  Dr. 
Allin's  cases,  of  those  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  nine  died, 
while  ten  recovered  by  the  opening  of  the  abscess  by  the  lancet, 
trocar,  or  finger,  and  one  by  its  spontaneous  rupture. 

If  the  abscess  is  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  column,  death  may 
occur  immediately  after  the  sac  is  opened,  the  caries  of  the  inter- 
vertebral cartilages  producing,  according  to  Dr.  AUin,  dislocation 
of  the  vertebrse.  Death  may  alio  occur,  though  rarely,  from  pleu- 
ritis,  in  consequence  of  the  bursting  of  the  abscess  into  the  pleural 
cavity.  Even  in  caries,  if  the  sac  is  properly  opened,  and  if  need 
be  reopened,  recovery  is  possible,  as  in  a  case  treated  by  Prof. 
Post. 

Treatment. — The  proper  treatment  of  peri-pharyngeal  abscess 
is  simple,  consisting  in  breaking  or  puncturing  the  sac  by  the  fin- 
ger, the  lancet,  bistoury,  or  pharyngotome.  Each  method  has 
been  successfully  employed.  In  the  majority  of  Cases  the  proper 
way  to  open  the  abscess  is  by  the  ordinary  curved  scalpel  or  bis- 
toury, which  should  be  covered  by  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  to 
within  a  half  incb  of  the  point.  K  the  abscess  is  post-pharyngeal, 
it  should  be  opened  in  the  median  line.  A  single  incision  suffices 
to  evacuate  the  pus.  If  the  abscess  points  or  is  elastic,  there  is 
little  danger  of  wounding  any  important  vessel  or  producing  dan- 
gerous hemorrhage  if  the  operation  is  properly  performed.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  open  the  abscess  more  than  once,  as  in  a  case  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Post,  and  another  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  Livingston 
of  this  city.  In  certain  cases,  when  the  knife  can  not  be  readily 
employed,  the  abscess  may  be  opened  by  pressure  with  the  finger 
nail  or  the  edge  of  a  teaspoon. . 

Patients  with  this  disease  ordinarily  require  constitutional  treat- 
ment, especially  the  use  of  tonics,  ferruginous  and  vegetable.  The 
citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  the  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  and 
in  strumous  cases  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  with  cod-liver 
oil,  are  eligible  preparations.  N'utritious  diet  and  often  alcoholic 
stimulants  are  required. 
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Qlsophagitis. 

Disease  of  the  oesophagus  in  infancy  and  childhood  is  compara- 
tively rare,  inflammation  being  the  most  frequent  affection  of  this 
portion  of  the  digestive  tube  in  these  periods,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
one  which  claims  attention.  It  is  most  common  in  infants  under 
the  age  of  three  or  four  months,  who  are  deprived  of  the  breast 
milk,  and  are  given  a  diet  which  is  with  difficulty  digested,  and 
perhaps  taken  too  hot  or  too  cold.  It  is,  therefore,  most  frequent 
in  foundling  hospitals.  I  have  frequently  observed  it  in  the  In- 
fant's Hospital,  and  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  of  this  city, 
chiefly  at  the  autopsies  of  bottle-fed  infents,  under  the  age  of  six 
months,  whose  symptoms  had  indicated  disease  or  derangement  of 
the  digestive  function.  Many  of  *them  had  diarrhoea,  and  died  in 
a  state  of  emaciation.  (Esophagitis  in  these  cases  was  associated 
with  simple  or  gangrenous  stomatitis,  thrush,  or  with  gastritis  or 
entero-colitis.  Sometimes  all  these  inflammations  coexist^.  In  a 
few  cases  the  confervoid  growth  of  thrush  had  extended  from  the 
mouth  to  the  oesophagus.  It  occurred  in  small  hemispherical 
masses,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  pin's  head.  Swallowing  corrosive  or 
strongly  irritating  substances,  as  the  acids  or  alkalies,  is  an  occa- 
sional cause  of  Oesophagitis,  the  irritant  at  the  same  time  producing 
stomatitis  and  gastritis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  inflamed  surface  sometimes 
presents  a  uniformly  injected  appearance.  •  Usually,  however, 
there  is  greater  intensity  of  inflammation  in  streaks  or  patches 
than  over  the  surface  generally.  I  have  frequently  observed  at 
autopsies  a  greater  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  lower  than  upper 
half  of  the  oesophagus,  even  when  the  infant  had  stomatitis  at  the 
time  of  death. 

* 

(Esophagitis  occurring  from  faulty  regimen  or  anti-hygienic  con- 
ditions is  not  accompanied  by  as  much  thickening  of  the  walls  of 
the  tube  as  often  occurs  in  some  other  portions  of  the  digestive 
canal,  as,  for  example,  in  the  colon.  In  diphtheritic  inflammation 
of  the  oesophagus  there  are  more  submucous  infiltration  and  thick- 
ening of  the  mucous  membrane  than  in  simple  oesophagitis. 

Occasionally  ulcerations  of  the  oesophageal  mucous  membrane 
are  observed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  Billard  describes 
the  ulcerative  form  of  oesophagitis.  At  the  first  autopsies  at  which 
I  observed  these  ulcers,  I  supposed  that  they  were  pathological, 
and  indicated  a  severe  grade  of  inflamtnation ;  but  a  more  extended 
observation  has  convinced  me  that  they  are  usually  post-mortem, 
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and  are  not  at  all  dopeudent  on  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus. 
The  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  not  only  causes  ulceration 
in  the  stomach,  but  entering  the  oesophagus  may  and  not  infre- 
quently does  produce  a  solvent  action  on  the  mucous  tissue  there. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Pathological  Society,  March  4th, 
1852,  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt  presented  a  specimen  in  which  the  gastric 
juice  had  not  only  eaten  entirely  through  the  coats  of  the  oesopha- 
gus an  inch  above  the  stomach,  but  had  even  attacked  the  left  lung. 
•Over  the  age  of  six  months  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  is  rare. 

The  symptoms  of  oesophagitis,  in  those  young  and  emaciated 
infante  in  whom  it  ordinarily  occurs,  are  not  well  pronounced.  If 
they  have  pain  in  deglutition,  or  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the 
oesophagus,  it  is  not  apparent.  Nor  have  they  seemed  to  me  to 
vomit  oftener  than  other  infants  of  this  class  suflfering  from  indi- 
gestion and  gastro-enteritis,  without  oesophagitis.  It  is,  therefore, 
diflicult  to  diagnosticate  oesophagitis.  It  is,  according  to  my 
observation,  oftener  present  than  absent  in  spoon-fed  infants  of 
three  months  or  under  who  have  persistent  stomatitis  and  entero- 
colitis. 

Treatment. — ^In  the  oesophagitis  of  foundlings  and  ill-nourished 
infants,  which  arises,  as  has  been  stated,  from  faulty  regimen,  no 
treatment  is  required  apart  from  that  designed  to  relievo  the 
stomatitis,  or  entero-colitis  with  which  it  exists.  Attention  must 
be  directed  mainly  to  the  diet  and  hygienic  management.  The 
remedial  measures  are  more  fully  detailed  in  our  remarks  on  entero- 
colitis. (Esophagitis  produced  by  swallowing  corrosive  or  highly 
irritating  substances  requires  the  same  treatment  as  in  the  adult, 
namely,  poultices^  demulcent  drinks,  perhaps  leeches,  etc. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INDIGESTION,  CONGESTION  OF  STOMACH,  GASTRITIS,  FOLLICU- 
LAR GASTRITIS,  DIPHTHERITIC  GASTRITIS,  POST-MORTEM  DI- 
GESTION, SOFTENING. 

Indigestion  is  much  more  common  during  infancy  than  in  any 
other  period  of  life.  While  the  digestive  organs  in  the  adult 
easily  assimilate  a  great  variety  of  food,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  infant  that  its  diet  be  simple  and  carefully  pre- 
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pared.     Departure  from  this  rule  leads  to  indigestion  and  ulterior 
diseases. 

After  the  age  of  two  years  a  mixed  diet  is  readily  assimilated, 
the  digestive  function  less  frequently  disordered,  and  indigestion 
presents  few  peculiarities  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  adult 

Indigestion  in  some  children  is  habitual;  in  others  the  digestive 
process  is  ordinarily  well  performed,  but,  from  some  temporary 
derangement  of  system  or  error  of  diet,  an  acute  attack  of  indiges- 
tion occurs.  Hence,  two  forms  of  this  ailment  may  be  described : 
first,  acute,  referring  to  temi)orary  attacks;  secondly,  chronic, 
referring  to  the  habitual  state. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  indigestion  are  twofold:  first,  the  con- 
condition  of  the  digestive  function  independently  of  the  aliment; 
secondly,  the  unwholesome  or  improper  character  of  the  ingesta. 
Anything  which  lowers  the  vital  powere  may  be  a  predisposing 
cause  of  indigestion,  by  impairing  the  functions  of  some  of  the 
organs  which  assimilate  the  food.  Impure  air  and  personal 
uncleanliness,  protracted  hot  weather,  and  previous  disease,  are 
among  the  common  predisposing  causes.  The  strong  country 
child  can  thrive  upon  a  diet  which,  given  to  the  more  feeble  child 
of  the  city,  would  produce  deleterious  results.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  it  often  happens  that  an  infant  in  the  city  cannot 
digest  properly  any  food  given  to  it  except  the  motl^er's  milk; 
and  from  this  results  much  of  the  infantile  sickness  and  mortality 
which  make  this  season  of  the  year  so  much  dreaded  by  parents. 
There  is  a  natural  difterence  in  children,  as  regards  liability  to 
disordered  digestion.  Some  do  well  upon  a  diet  which  given  to 
others  similarly  situated  occasions  vomiting,  gastralgia,  and  flatu- 
lence. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  ef  indigestion,  however,  the  fault  does 
not  exist  in  the  child.  It  is  fed  too  often  or  irregularly,  or  upon 
a  diet  that  is  unwholesome  or  indigestible.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  milk  of  the  mother  or  the  wet-nurse  is  liable  to  changes 
which  render  it  for  the  time  unsuitable  for  the  infant.  Her  food 
may  be  of  such  a  quality,  or  her  mind  so  excited,  or  some  func- 
tion of  her  system  so  disordered,  as  to  effect  a  temporary  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  milk.  The  occurrence  of  the  catamenia, 
or  of  gestation,  in  mothers  who  are  suckling,  not  infrequently  pro- 
duces this  unfavorable  result. 

Indigestion  is  most  common  in  those  infants  who,  deprived  of 
the  mother's  milk,  are  intrusted  to  wet-nurses,  or  fed  from  the 
bottle.     The  milk  of  the  wet-nurse,  from  not  agreeing  with  the 
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age  of  the  infant,  from  irregularity  in  her  mode  of  life,  from  the 
acescent  nature  of  her  food,  or  from  other  causes  which  are  not 
appreciable,  may  disagree  with  the  infant,  and  be  imperfectly 
digested. 

The  most  common  cause  of  indigestion  in  the  infant  is  artificial 
feeding.  This,  in  the  cities,  is  productive  of  a  great  amount  of 
gastric  and  intestinal  derangement  and  disease.  The  younger  the 
infant,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  thrive  if  brought  up  by  hand. 

Whatever  care  may  be  bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  its  food, 
whether  cow's  or  goat's  milk  or  farinaceous  substances  be  used, 
there  is  seldom  that  healthy  nutrition  which  is  observed  in  infants 
who  receive  the  natural  aliment.  The  "swill  milk"  in  common 
use  among  the  poor  families  of  this  city  is  totally  unfit  for  children 
of  any  age,  and  is  apt  to  produce  flatulence,  acidity,  and  indiges- 
tion. Acute  indigestion  occurs  in  children  of  any  ago  from  food 
unsuitable  in  quality  or  quantity,  which  produces  gastralgia  and 
other  symptoms  to  be  detailed  hereafter.  Those  who  sufter 
habitually  from  mal-assimilation  are  especially  liable  to  such  acute 
attacks. 

In  the  period  .of  childhood,  chronic  indigestion  is  much  less 
frequent  than  in  infancy,  but  children  are,  perhaps,  more  subject 
than  infants  to  the  acute  form.  This  is  induced  by  ingesta  taken 
in  too  large  quantity,  or  of  a  kind  which  is  with  diflSiculty  digested. 
Cherries,  currants,  raisins,  the  parenchyma  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
dried  fruits  and  confectionery,  which  are  so  often  heedlessly  given 
to  children,  are  common  causes  of  acute  attacks  of  indigestion. 
These  substances,  being  hut  partially  digested  or  not  at  all,  and 
sometimes  accumulating  for  days  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  may 
lead  to  a  very  serious  and  dangerous  condition. 

Symptoms. — ^The  nursing  infant,  if  the  milk  continually  disagree 
with  *it,  is  fretful.  It  has  a  discontented  aspect.  It  seldom  smiles, 
and  is  not  amused  by  playthings,  or  is  only  amused  for  a  short 
time.  Its  features  are  pallid,  and  bear  the  appearance  of  faulty 
nutrition.  Its  body  and  limbs  are  more  or  less  wasted,  or  are  soft 
and  flabby.  Vomiting  is  frequently  present,  and  sometimes  a  large 
mass  or  masses  of  caseum  are  ejected,  which  have  evidently  lain  a 
considerable  time  in  the  stomach.  The  bowels  may  be  constipated 
or  loose,  and  the  evacuations  are  unhealthy.  Tliis  state  of  the 
infant  continuing  prevents  the  necessary  rest  of  the  mother,  and 
may  affect  unfavorably  her  health,  so  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
her  milk,  or  render  it  still  more  unwholesome. 

In  arldition  to  the  habitual  indigestion,  these  infants  sometimes 
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have  acute  attacks,  similar  to  the  acute  dyspepsia  of  adults,  and 
which  have  been  described  by  writers  as  gastralgia  or  enteralgia. 
Their  countenance  indicates  suiFering;  they  utter  sharp  cries,  and* 
their  thighs  are  drawn  over  the  abdomen,  indicating  the  seat  of 
the  sutFering.  Flatulence  is  common.  By  vomiting  or  an  evacu- 
ation from  the  bowels,  the  offending  substance  is  removed,  and  the 
pain  subsides. 

Indigestion  in  the  spoon-fed  infant  is  similar  to  that  in  the  in- 
fant who  nurses,  except  that  it  is  ordinarily  accompanied  by 
symptoms  of  greater  gravity  and  persistence,  and  there  is  in  the 
spoon-fed  more  liability  to  the  acute  attacks. 

In  those  who  have  advanced  beyond  the  age  of  infancy,  chronic 
indigestion  is  less  frequent  than  in  infants,  but  as  the  diet  of  such 
children  is  prepared  with  less  care,  and  is  less  restricted,  they 
are  very  liable  to  attacks  of  temporary  indigestion.  These  come 
on  suddenly,  and  sometimes  are  so  severe  as  to  endanger  life. 
The  child,  previously  well,  is  suddenly  seized  with  languor;  the 
pulse  becomes  accelerated,  the  face  flushed,  and  surface  hot. 
Drowsiness  compels  him  to  seek  the  bed,  where  he  lies  with  his 
eyes  shut.  He  sometimes  has  headache,  and  a  sensation  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  epigastrium.  The  nervous  system  is  not  unfrequently 
affected,  as  shown  by  tenderness  of  a  neuralgic  character  of  the 
body  and  limbs,  sudden  twitching  of  the  limbs  premonitory  of  con- 
vulsions, and  occasionally  severe  and  repeated  convulsions.  These 
alarming  and  really  dangerous  symptoms  speedily  subside  on  the 
removal  of  the  cause.  One  of  the  most  severe  attacks  of  eclamp- 
sia which  I  have  seen  occurred  in  a  boy  eight  or  ten  years  old, 
induced  by  swallowing  the  parenchymatous  portions  of  oranges 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating,  and  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  expulsion  of  the  offend- 
ing substance  gave  immediate  relief. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  symptoms  of  acute  indigestion 
closely  resemble  those  of  pneumonitis.  For  example,  an  infant, 
whom  I  once  treated,  was  seized  at  night  with  fever,  hurried 
respiration,  and  the  expiratory  moan,  which  some  writers  consider 
pathognomonic  of  pneumonitis  or  pleuritis.  These  symptoms  sub- 
sided when  the  bowels  were  freely  opened,  and  currants,  which  had 
been  eaten  the  previous  day,  were  expelled. 

As  the  child  advances  in  years  and  its  general  health  improves, 
the  digestive  function  is  less  frequently  disturbed.  After  the  age 
of  three  or  four  years  the  disease  which  we  ftre  considering  becomes 
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one  of  much  less  frequency  and  importance  than  in  infancy  and 
early  childhood. 

Indigestion  leads  to  some  of  the  most  common  and  serious  affec- 
tions of  early  life.  In  the  infant,  if  it  continue  a  considerable  time, 
inflammation  of  the  buccal,  oesophageal,  or  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  of  some  part  of  the  intestinal  tract,  ordinarily  occurs.  In 
the  young  infant  thrush  soon  makes  its  appearance,  and,  whatever 
the  age,  the  cachexia  which  results  from  continued  indigestion  in- 
creases the  liability  to  organic  affections.  Eclampsia  is  the  most 
serious,  and  at  the  same  time  a  frequent,  result  of  temporary  or 
acute  indigestion. 

Prognosis. — ^In  simple  indigestion  this  is  good.  It  is  doubtful 
or  unfavorable  when  ulterior  diseases  occur,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  gravity. 

Treatment. — ^The  first  indication  in  treatment  is  obviously  the 
removal  of  the  cause.  In  acute  indigestion,  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  some  offending  substance  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  if  the  symptoms  occur  soon  after  the  substance  is 
taken,  an  emetic  may  be  administered,  and  ipecacuanha,  in  syrup 
or  powder,  is  safe  and  usually  efficient.  If  several  hours  have 
elapsed,  a  purgative  should  be  given,  as  castor  oil,  or  calomel, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  syrup  of  rhubarb. 

If  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  especially  if  convulsions  are  threat- 
ened, we  should  not  wait  for  the  slow  action  of  a  purgative,  but 
should  resort  to  enemata  to  open  the  bowels.  Sometimes  the  pain 
in  acute  indigestion  is  such  as  to  require  the  use  of  opiates.  In 
the  infant  there  is  often  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, which  is  best  treated  by  alkaline  remedies,  as  lime-water 
in  combination  with  the  opiate.  The  following  mixture  will  be 
found  useful  in  such  cases : — 

« 

B.     Tinct.  opii,  or  liq.  opii  compos,  gtt.  xij  ; 
Magnes.  calcinat.  gr.  zij ; 
Baccli.  alb.  3IJ  ; 
Aq.  anisi  ^iss.    Misce. 
Dose,  the  bottle  being  first  shaken,  one  teaspoonful  from  two  to  four  hours  to  a 
child  a  year  old.    If  there  is  much  pain,  it  is  well  to  add  a  little  chloroform  or 
Hoffman's  anod3me  to  the  mixture. 

If  in  the  acute  indigestion  of  infants  there  is  diarrhoea,  the  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium  in  combination  with  chalk  mixture 
should  be  given  instead  of  the  above,  fifteen  drops  of  the  one  to  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  other.  Infants  whose  diet  properly  consists 
largely  of  milk,  digest  with  most  difliculty  the  caseum,  which  is 
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apt  to  pass  the  bowels  in  an  imperfectly  digested  state,  or  to  collect 
in  a  large  and  firm  mass  in  the  stomach,  causing  gastralgia  and 
rendering  the  child  fretful  till  it  is  vomited.  I  have  elsewhere  re- 
commended as  important  to  prevent  these  attacks  of  acute  dys- 
pepsia, the  use  of  the  upper  third  of  the  milk,  which  contains  less 
than  the  average  caseum,  and  the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  the  milk, 
which  retards  the  coagulation  till  it  begins  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
gastric  juice,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  large  and  firm 
caseous  coagula  in  the  stomach. 

In  chronic  indigestion  the  means  of  relief  are  different.  They 
are  twofold :  first,  as  regards  change  of  diet ;  secondly,  measures 
to  improve  the  digestive  function.  Spoon-fed  infants,  suffering 
from  habitual  indigestion,  require  the  utmost  care  as  regards  the 
character  of  their  food,  its  preparation,  and  the  tim^s  of  feeding. 
Often  it  is  best,  if  practicable,  to  procure  a  wet-nurse,  and  some- 
times removal  to  a  more  salubrious  locality  is  followed  at  once  by 
improvement  in  the  digestive  function.  If  the  infant  is  already 
wet-nursed,  the  milk  should  be  examined  microscopically  and 
otherwise,  and  inquiry  should  be  instituted  in  reference  to  the 
health  and  diet  of  the  wet-nurse.  Sometimes  a  change  of  wet-nurse 
is  advisable.  For  facts  and  considerations  bearing  on  this  point, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters  relating  to  regimen. 

Infants,  as  well  as  children,  with  chronic  indigestion  are  occa- 
sionally much  benefited  by  the  moderate  and  judicious  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants.  They  should  be  given  sparingly  with  their 
food,  and  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  digestive  function 
is  fully  restored.  M.  Donn^  and  some  other  French  writers  recom- 
mend the  habitual  use  of  wine  for  infants  even  in  a  state  of  health, 
but  there  are  reasons,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  why  alcoholic 
stimulants  should  only  be  used  as  medicines,  and  never  in  a  state 
of  health. 

If  the  case  is  one  of  simple  or  uncomplicated  indigestion,  tonics, 
either  the  mineral  or  vegetable,  may  be  employed.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  especially  in  infancy,  gastro-intestinal  inflamma- 
tion has  supervened,  and  in  such  cases  those  tonics  should  be  em- 
ployed which  exert  a  favorable,  or,  at  least,  not  an  unfavorable 
effect  on  the  hypersemic  and  irritable  surface  over  which  they  pass. 

When  indigestion  is  simple,  or  accompanied  by  no  serious  com- 
plication, wine  of  iron,  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron,  and  the  elixir 
of  calisaya  bark,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  safe  and  efficient 
agents  to  improve  the  digestive  function.  The  following  is  also 
a  good  formula  for  cases  of  simple  indigestion: — •. 
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B.  Ferri  citrat.  gr.  xvj  ; 

Bismuth,  citrat.  gr.  xlviij  ; 
AqusB^ij.    Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  daily  to  a  child  of  two  or  three  years. 

The  ferruginous  preparations  are  most  efficacious  in  cases  which 
are  attended  by  signs  of  anaemia. 

Among  the  useful  vegetable  stomachics  and  tonics  may  be  men- 
tioned the  compound  tincture  of  cinchona,  compound  tincture  of 
gentian,  infusion  of  columbo,  fluid  extract  of  columbo,  and  fluid 
extract  of  cinchona. 

If  chronic  indigestion  is  complicated  with  gastro-intestinal 
inflammation,  subacute  or  chronic,  for  this  is  the  form  which  is 
usually  present,  there  are  still  certain  tonics  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously administered.  Columbo  and  the  compound  tincture  of 
cinchona  are  often  useful  in  these  cases,  and  of  the  chalybeates 
wine  of  iron  or  the  tincture  ferri  chloridi,  in  small  doses,  may  be 
safely  administered.  But  the  remedy  which  I  have  found  most 
serviceable,  both  as  a  tonic  and  for  the  inflammatory  disease,  is 
tincture  of  columbo  in  combination  with  the  liquor  ferri  nitratis, 
given  every  four  hours  according  to  the  formula  contained  in  our 
remarks  on  the  treatment  of  intestinal  inflammation. 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  use  of  pepsin  as  a  remedial  agent  in 
indigestion.  The  theory  of  its  employment  in  atonic  states  of  the 
stomach  is  good,  but  physicians  in  this  country  have,  in  most  in- 
stances, failed  to  observe  that  benefit  from  its  use  which  they  had 
been  led  to  expect,  and  which  seems  to  have  followed  its  employ- 
ment in  the  practice  of  some  of  the  European  physicians.  Perhaps 
the  result  would  have  been  better  had  fresher  and  better  prepara- 
tions of  pepsin  been  prescribed.  Boudault's  pepsin  from  Paris  has 
been  most  used  in  this  country,  but  ordinarily  I  believe  without 
ai:»preciable  benefit.  I  prescribed  it  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains, 
several  times  daily,  to  foundlings  from  one  to  three  months  old  in 
the  Infant's  Hospital,  but  the  infants  to  whom  it  was  given  did 
not  appear  to  do  better  than  those  from  whom  it  was  withheld. 

The  American  pepsin,  prepared  under  the  intelligent  supervision 
of  Dr.  James  S.  Ilawley,  can  be  obtained  in  the  shops  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  and  wine.  From  its  freshness  and  better  taste  it 
possesses  advantages  over  the  French  preparations. 

Infants  aftected  with  diarrhoea  from  indigestion  I  have  often 
observed  to  improve  under  the  use  of  powders  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  the  American  pepsin,  but  the 
benefit  was  perhaps  more  due  to  the  former  than  the  latter  agent. 
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An  infant  of  three  months  can  take  three  grains  of  each  every  three 
hours,  and  one  of  twelve  months  six  or  eight  grains. 

Dyspepsia  often  rapidly  disappears  by  hygienic  measures  with- 
out the  use  of  medicines,  as  by  removal  from  the  city  to  the 
country,  out-door  exercise,  or,  if  the  patient  is  an  infant,  by  being 
carried  into  the  open  air  daily.  In  infants,  also,  marked  improve- 
ment is  often  observed  on  the  approach  of  the  cool  and  bracing 
weather  of  autumn  and  winter. 

Congestion  of  the  Stomach. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  stomach  is  described  among  the  dis- 
eases of  this  organ  by  Billard ;  but  it  is  a  jmthological  state  of 
little  importance  in  itself.  It  occurs  in  new-born  infants,  asphyxi- 
ated at  birth  and  with  difficulty  resuscitated.  In  these  cases  there 
is  generally  intense  capillary  congestion  throughout  the  system. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  injected,  but  not  more 
than  that  of  the  mouth  or  intestines.  If  circulation  and  respira- 
tion are  fully  established,  this  injection  of  the  capillaries  subsides. 
No  treatment  is  required,  except  measures  to  promote  the  circula- 
tory and  respiratory  functions.  In  cyanosis  and  atelectasis  there 
is  often  general  congestion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  circu- 
latory system,  on  account  of  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bloal 
through  the  heart  in  the  one  disease  and  through  the  lungs  in  the 
other.  There  is  in  these  cases  passive  congestion  of  the  stomach, 
but  not  more  than  of  the  other  organs. 

Gastritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  except  when  produced  by  the 
direct  contact  of  some  irritant,  is  rare  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
independently  of  disease  in  some  other  portion  of  the  intestinal 
tract.  Cases  have,  however,  been  reported  in  which  it  was  not 
known  that  any  irritating  ingesta  had  been  taken,  and  in  which  a 
careful  examination  revealed  a  healthy  or  nearly  healthy  state  of 
other  portions  of  the  digestive  tube.  The  subjects  were,  for  the 
most  part,  young  infants.  The  following  is  an  example  related  by 
Billard:— 

An  infant,  four  days  old,  remarkable  for  the  color  of  his  face 
and  firmness  of  flesh,  refused  the  breast  and  vomited  yellow,  acid 
matter.  On  the  following  day  the  vomiting  had  increased, the  legs 
were  oedematous,  face  pale  and  pinched,  respiration  difficult,  skin 
cold,  pulse  slow  and  irregular,  and  pressure  on  the  epigastric  region 
produced  cries  indicative  of  pain. 
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Third  day:  general  sinking;  face  thin  and  expressive  of  great 
pain ;  stools  natural. 

Fourth  and  fifth  days :  condition  the  same.  Death  occurred  on 
the  sixth  day,  and  the  autopsy  was  made  on  the  day  following. 

With  the  exception  of  slight  pneumonitis,  no  disease  was  dis- 
covered in  any  part  of  the  system  besides  the  stomach.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  this  organ  was  intensely  vascular  near  the 
cardiac  orifice  and  along  the  lesser  curvature.  It  was  also  tume- 
fied, and  could  be  easily  raised  with  the  nail.  In  the  remainder 
of  this  organ  there  was  strongly-marked  capilliform  injection. 

This  case  is  interesting  as  showing  what  may  happen,  though 
rarely.  A  nursing  infant  is  seized  with  gastritis  without  appa- 
rently having  taken  any  irritating  ingesta,  and  without  other  dis- 
ease of  the  digestive  apparatus.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in 
cases  like  the  above,  the  cause,  if  ascertained,  would  be  found  in 
the  ingesta:  perhaps  drinks  too  hot,  perhaps  elements  of  colos- 
trum, or  pathological  elements  in  the  milk,  which  might  produce 
gastritis  in  young  infants  in  whom  the  mucous  membrane  is  deli- 
cate and  sensitive. 

Gastritis  is  not  uncommon  in  infancy  in  connection  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestines.  The  latter  inflammation  is  sometimes 
apparently  subordinate  to  the  former,  and,  if  such  patients  die,  the 
fatal  result  is  due  mainly  to  the  gastric  disease. 

Causes. — Gastritis  as  I  have  observed  it  in  infants  has  been 
in  most  cases  due  in  great  part  to  the  continued  use  of  improper 
food,  of  food  not  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  which  was, 
therefore,  with  difficulty  digested.  Milk,  acid  or  otherwise  un- 
wholesome, farinaceous  substances,  stale  or  of  an  inferior  quality 
and  not  properly  prepared,  drinks  too  hot  or  too  cold,  may  be 
specified  among  the  causes.  Therefore,  this  disease  is  most  com- 
mon in  bottle-fed  infants,  and  is  comparatively  rare  in  those  who 
receive  abundant  and  wholesome  breast  milk.  Anti-hygienic 
agencies,  apart  from  the  diet,  no  doubt  exert  some  influence  in  the 
production  of  gastritis,  as  they  do  of  stomatitis.  Uncleanliness, 
residence  in  damp  and  dark  apartments,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  noxious  gases,  produce  a  condition  of  system  which 
strongly  predisposes  to  these  inflammations,  if,  indeed,  they  may 
not  be  enumerated  among  the  direct  causes. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain 
medicinal  substances  given  to  children  occasionally  cause  gastritis. 
They  have  observed  this  eftect  from  the  use  of  tartar  emetic, 
Kermes  mineral,  and  croton  oil.     Gastritis  occurring  in  this  way 
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may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  inflammation  in  contiguous 
portions  of  the  digestive  tube.  Elsewhere  I  have  related  a  case 
in  which  gastro-enteritis  occurred  in  a  child  nine  years  old,  after 
having  taken  a  considerable  quantity  of  kerosene  oil  for  spasmodic 
croup. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  thought  by  some  to  accompany 
measles  and  scarlet  fever  during  the  eruptive  period,  though  the 
proof  of  this  is  not  decisive.  If  it  occur,  it  corresponds  with  the 
stomatitis  and  cutaneous  inflammation  of  those  diseases,  and  dis- 
appears as  they  subside.  It  is  mild,  and  accompanied  by  few 
symptoms.  I  have,  however,  already  stated,  in  the  remarks  on 
scarlet  fever,  that  I  have  in  a  few  instances  examined  the  stomachs 
of  those  who  had  died  during  the  eruptive  period  of  these  diseases, 
and  found  them  free  from  any  appreciable  inflammatory  lesion. 
•  Age. — From  the  records  of  about  seventy  cases  of  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane  which  I  have  preserved, 
it  appears  that  gastritis  is  rare  over  the  age  of  six  months.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  infants  under  the  age  of 
three  months  who  are  deprived  of  the  breast  milk.  I  have  met 
it  chiefly  in  foundlings  fed  with  the  bottle,  and  having  at  the 
same  time  entero-colitis  and  often  also  stomatitis  and  oesophagitis. 
In  these  cases  there  is  sometimes  continuous  or  almost  continuous 
injection  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  lips  to 
near  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  and  even  beyond  this  orifice 
in  the  intestines.  The  following  is  an  example  of  gastritis  as  it 
frequently  occurs  in  foundling  institutions : — 

Case. — R.W.,  female,  two  weeks  old,  was  admitted  into  the  New  York 
Infant  Asylum,  August  24tli,  1865,  ansemic  and  somewhat  emaciated.  It 
was  in  part  wet-nursed,  and  in  part  bottle-fed.  The  emaciation  increased, 
and  nearly  the  entire  buccal  cavity  became  covered  with  the  confer  void 
growth  of  thrush.  On  September  4th,  diarrhoea  commenced.  Borax 
was  used  for  the  mouth,  and  alkalies  and  astringents  to  check  the  diar- 
rhcBa,  but  without  material  improvement. 

The  following  was  the  record  for  September  7th :  "  Cries  almost  cod- 
stantly,  with  feeble  or  whining  voice ;  still  has  thrush ;  nurses  and  does 
not  vomit ;  dejections  five  or  six  daily,  and  green ;  pulse  136,  feeble." 
Death  occurred  September  8th. 

Autopsy  September  2th. — Mouth  and  fauces  not  examined;  muooas 
membrane  of  oesophagus  vascular  in  its  whole  extent,  with  slight  thicken- 
ing, but  without  ulceration  ;  mucous  membrane  of  stomach  injected  like 
that  of  the  oesophagus,  and  somewhat  thickened,  except  in  its  pyloric 
extremity,  where  the  appearance  was  natural,  or  nearly  so ;  the  color  in 
the  central  part  of  the  inflamed  gastric  membrane  was  deep  red ;  no 
thrush  was  noticed,  except  on  the  buccal  surface  during  life ;  along  the 
great  curvature  of  the  stomach  were  white  flakes,  resembling  those  of 
thrush,  but  which  were  found  by  the  microscope  to  oonsist  mainly  of 
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oil  globules  and  epithelial  cells,  without  the  cryptogam ic  formation ; 
mucous  membrane  of  small  intestines  healthy  in  their  whole  extent,  ex- 
cept slightly  increased  vascularity  in  a  few  places  in  the  ileum  ;  mucous 
membrane  of  colon  much  injected  throughout,  except  near  the  ileo-csecal 
valve,  where  the  vascularity  was  slight ;  in  the  transverse  and  descend- 
ing colon,  the  redness  was  pretty  uniform,  and  the  membrane  was 
thickened,  but  not  ulcerated  ;  solitary  glands  and  Peyer's  patches  some- 
what elevated. 

The  observations  of  Valleix  show  how  frequently  gastritis  is 
associated  with  severe  attacks  of  thrush.  In  twenty-three  of  his 
cases  of  the  latter  disease,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
was  noted  after  death,  this  organ  presented  inflammatory  lesions 
in  seventeen,  and  in  three  others  appearances  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  due  to  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — A  diflSculty  exists  in  isolating  and  defining  the 
symptoms  of  gastritis  from  the  fact  that  it  commonly  coexists* 
with  other  inflammation  of  the  digestive  tube.  Though  we  may 
never  be  able  to  diagnosticate  this  affection  as  certainly  as  we  can 
croup  or  pneumonitis,  still,  there  are  symptoms  which  arise  directly 
from  the  gastritis,  and  with  care  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  symptoms  which  are  due  to  other  pathological 
states. 

If  gastritis  is  acute,  pain  is  present.  In  the  above  case  from 
Billard,  as  well  as  in  a  case  observed  by  myself,  and  related  under 
the  head  of  gelatinous  softening,  there  were  frequent  cries,  and  the 
countenance  indicated  much  suffering,  until  the  stage  of  collapse. 
If  there  is  less  intensity  of  inflammation,  and  tha  disease  is  more 
protracted,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  the  pain  is  not  so  severe,  and 
it  may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  attract  attention.  Sometimes  there 
is  tenderness,  so  that  pressure  upon  the  epigastric  region  is  badly 
tolerated.  Vomiting  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  constant 
symptoms.  The  infant  after  nursing  seems  in  distress  till  the 
milk  is  returned,  but  it  nurses  with  avidity  in  consequence  of  the 
thirst,  if  it  is  not  too  exhausted  or  feeble.  The  dejections  may  be 
quite  regular  throughout  the  disease,  as  in  the  case  from  Billard. 
There  is  ordinarily,  however,  diarrhoea  from  the  presence  of  entero- 
colitis. The  pulse  is  sometimes  accelerated,  and  sometimes  nearly 
natural.  The  emaciation  in  gastritis  is  rajad,  since  not  only  the 
milk  is  in  great  measure  vomited,  but  the  digestive  function,  so  far 
as  the  stomach  is  concerned,  is  seriously  impaired.  The  features 
become  wrinkled  and  senile,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  limbs  attenuated, 
and  the  cranial  bones  uneven.     Death  occurs  from  exhaustion. 

Anatomical    Characters. — Simple    gastritis    may  affect    the 
87 
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entire  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  or  be  limited  to  a  certain 
part.  The  part  which  is  most  likely  to  escape  is  that  towards 
the  pyloric  orifice.  This  portion  of  the  organ  is  sometimes  found 
in  nearly  or  quite  the  normal  state,  while  the  cardiac  half  or  two- 
thirds  are' inflamed.  The  vascularity  of  the  diseased  surface  is  not 
uniform.  In  one  place  there  is  simple  arborescence ;  in  another 
intense  continuous  redness,  and  between  these  two  extremes  are 
ditterent  grades  of  vascularity.  The  mucous  membrane  is  some- 
what thickened,  softened,  and  the  secretion  of  mucus  increased. 
Extravasation  of  blood  is  not  infrequent  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, usually  in  points,  and  the  mucus  may  be  mixed  with  more 
or  less  blood.  Small  shreds  or  portions  of  coagulated  milk  are 
often  found  with  the  mucus  attached  to  the  gastric  surface.  I 
have  observed,  though  rarely,  small  superficial  ulcers  at  the  point 
Where  the  inflammation  had  been  most  intense. 

Diagnosis. — In  protracted  cases,  when  entero-colitis  is  present, 
it  is  diflicult  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis.  Our  opinion  must 
then  be  little  more  than  a  plausible  conjecture.  In  the  acute 
attacks  we  can  diagnosticate  the  gastritis  with  more  certainty. 
If  a  young  infant  affected  with  thrush  is  seized  with  pain,  and  it 
vomits  often ;  if  emaciation  is  rapid,  and  there  is  no  diarrhoea,  or 
diarrhoDa  not  suflicient  to  account  for  the  prostration ;  if  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane,  dotted  with  the  points  of  thrush,  presents  a  dry 
appearance  and  the  deep  red  color  of  severe  stomatitis,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  presence  of  gastritis.  The  diagnosis  is 
rendered  more  certain  by  signs  of  tenderness,  when  pressure  is 
made  upon  the  epigastric  region. 

Prognosis. — Like  other  inflammations,  gastritis  is  probably 
sometimes  so  mild  that  it  does  not  materially  increase  the  suflTering 
or  danger  of  the  child.  This  mild  form  of  the  disease  under 
favorable  circumstances  soon  subsides.  In  other  cases,  by  the  con- 
tinuance or  increase  of  the  cause,  the  inflammatory  process  becomes 
more  severe  and  extensive,  resulting  even  in  disintegration  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Those  cases  are  especially  severe  and  likely 
to  terminate  fatally,  which  are  protracted  and  accompanied  by 
severe  thrush,  with  a  desiccated  appearance  of  the  mouth,  or  with 
entero-colitis.  Pain,  vomiting,  and  rapid  emaciation  in  such  chil- 
dren indicate  the  speedy  approach  of  death.  Improvement  in  the 
stomatitis  or  entero-colitis  is  a  favorable  indication,  but  these  in- 
flammations may  improve  without  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  gastritis. 

Treatment. — All  food  or  drinks,  except  those  of  a  bland  and 
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Tinirritating  nature,  should  be  forbidden.  If  practicable,  the 
young  infant  should  take  no  nutriment  except  the  mother's  milk 
or  that  of  a  wet-nurse.  As  there  is  an  excess  of  acid  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  digestive  tube,  lime-water  may 
be  advantageously  given  in  combination  with  the  breast  milk. 
Opium  is  required  to  relieve  the  pain  and  quiet  the  action  of  the 
stomach.  The  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  in  doses  of  four  or 
five  drops  to  a  child  a  month  old,  or  the  syrup  of  poppy,  tincture 
of  opium,  or  liquor  opii  compositus,  in  proportionate  doses,  may  be 
administered.  If  there  is  thirst,  a  little  gum-water  should  be 
given  frequently.  If  there  is  much  emaciation  and  the  vital 
powers  are  failing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
stimulants.  Stimulating  enemata  are  preferable  to  stimulants 
given  by  the  mouth.  Much  benefit  may  be  anticipated  frona 
local  measures.  Irritation  should  be  produced  upon  the  epigas- 
trium by  mustard  or  other  means,  followed  by  fomentations.  It 
is  rarely,  perhaps  never,  proper  to  use  leeches,  if  the  patient  be  a 
young  infant.  Death  occurs  from  exhaustion,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
important  that  the  vital  powers  should  not  be  reduced.  If  the 
child  is  weaned,  the  diet  at  first  should  be  restricted  to  arrowroot, 
rice-water,  barley-water,  or  similar  bland  substances.  In  advanced 
stages  of  gastritis,  animal  broths  and  jellies  may  be  required. 

Follionlar  Oastritis— Diphtherltlo  Oastrltis. 

The  pathological  character  oi  follicular  gastritis  is  similar  to 
that  of  follicular  stomatitis.  It  is  an  inflammation  aftecting  the 
gastric  follicles  and  ending  in  their  ulceration.  It  is  not  a  fre- 
quent disease ;  it  occurs  in  young  infants.  Billard  observed  fifteen 
cases.  The  symptoms  in  these  patients  were  similar  to  those  in 
simple  gastritis  of  a  severe  form.  The  emaciation  and  j>rostration 
were  rapid,  and  death  occurred  early.  "We  can  only  diagnosticate 
the  gastritis  without  determining  its  follicular  character.  How 
many  recover  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  the  disease  is  apt  to 
be  fatal  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  not  only 
of  the  follicles  but  of  the  intervening  mucous  membrane.  The 
treatment  is  that  of  gastritis. 

Diphtheritic  gastritis  is  infrequent.  It  occasionally  occurs 
during  epidemics  of  diphtheria.  Allusion  is  elsewhere  made  to  a 
case  treated  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  in 
December,  1859.  The  patient,  eighteen  months  old,  previously 
had  had  protracted  entero-colitis,  and  died  exhausted  after  a  brief 
attack  of  diphtheria.    There  were  lesions  referable  to  the  entero- 
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colitis,  and  the  body  was  much  emaciated.  The  diphtheritic  exu- 
dation was  found  covering  the  fauces,  epiglottis,  glottis,  to  the 
rima  glottidis,  the  entire  oesophagus,  and  almost  the  entire  stomach. 
The  mucous  surface  underneath  was  injected;  that  of  the  oeso- 
phagus and  stomach  especially  was  very  vascular,  softened  and 
thickened,  and  the  submucous  connective  tissue  was  infiltrated. 

The  pseiido-membrane,  taken  from  the  epiglottis  and  examined 
under  the  microscope,  presented  an  amorphous  appearance:  no  cells 
were  noticed  in  it,  and  fibrillation  was  not  distinct ;  that  from  the 
stomach  was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  cells,  the  plastic 
corpuscles  of  some  writers,  the  pyoid  of  others.  The  digestive 
process,  so  far  as  the  stomach  was  concerned,  had  evidently  been 
almost  if  not  entirely  suspended,  and  hence  in  part  the  sudden 
prostration.  Diphtheritic  gastritis  is  but  a  local  manifestation  of 
a  grave  constitutional  disease. 

FoBt-Mortem  Digestion,  Softening. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  attention  of  the  profession  was 
directed  to  disorganization  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
sometimes  observed  at  post-mortem  examinations.  John  Ilunter 
first  ascertained  that  the  gastric  juice  begins  to  have  a  solvent 
effect  on  the  tissues  of  the  stomach  soon  after  death.  Though 
Hunter  erred,  when  he  stated  that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are 
more  or  less  digested  in  all  or  nearly  all  cases,  it  is  certain  that 
post-mortem  digestion  does  take  place  in  many  cadavers,  so  that  a 
few  hours  after  death  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  occasionally  the  stomach  is  perfo- 
rated or  is  even  severed  from  its  connection  with  the  oesophagus. 
I  have  seen  several  examples  of  this  post-mortem  perforation  in 
infants. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  supposed  pathological  softening  of  the 
stomach  reported  by  the  older  observers,  seem  to  have  been  such 
as  I  have  described,  namely,  cadaveric.  Yet  there  are  two  other 
kinds  of  softening  occurring  in  children,  which  are  strictly  patho- 
logical, the  one  designated  white,  the  other,  by  Cruveilhier,  gela- 
tinous. 

White  softening  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane 
results  from  deficient  alimentation.  It  has  been  observed  only 
in  ansemic  and  ill-nourished  children.  The  mucous  membrane  in 
such  loses  its  firmness,  and  is  easily  separated  from  the  subjacent 
tissue.  This  disorganization  has  no  connection  with  any  inflam- 
matory process.     It  is  simply  a  disintegration  of  the  mucous 
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membrane  in  consequence  of  the  low  vitality  of  the  patient, 
whether  or  not  there  are  co-operating  causes.  I  believe  that,  in 
a  large  proportion  of  infants  whose  systems  have  been  reduced 
and  blood  impoverished  for  a  considerable  time,  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  mucous  membrane  will  b€|^  found  after  death  less  firm  and 
resisting  than  in  those  who  have  been  habitually  robust. 

A  vague  opinion  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  physicians  as  to  the 
nature  and  even  appearance  of  the  so-called  gelatinous  softening  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  following  observations  will  be  cited  in  order 
to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  it. 

Billard  has  recorded  two  cases  with  his  usual  minuteness,  and 
adds:  "What  inference  shall  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  facts 
and  considerations?  None  other  than  that  the  gelatinous  softening 
of  the  stomach  consists  in  a  disorganization  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  this  viscus,  caused  by  an  acute  or  chronic  phlegmasia; 
that  this  disorganization  is  characterized  by  an  accumulation  of 
serum  in  the  walls  of  this  organ ;  the  intumescence  and  gelatinous 
consistence  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  a  part  usually  circum- 
scribed, situated  more  frequently  in  the  greater  curvature,  and 
about  which  the  membrane  exhibits  more  or  less  evident  traces  of 
an  acute  or  chronic  phlegmasia.  .  .  .  The  softening  now  under 
consideration  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  kind  of  soften- 
ing" (white) "  which  does  not  usually  succeed  an  acute  phlegmasia." 

Billard  believes  that,  while  gelatinous  softening  results  from 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  its  proximate  cause  is  an 
afflux  of  serum  to  the  part  in  which  the  disorganization  occurs. 
In  one  of  the  two  cases  which  he  reports,  he  thinks  that  the  in- 
flammation was  acute,  but  in  the  other  chronic,  and,  therefore, 
presenting  less  vascularity. 

West,  in  speaking  of  gelatinous  softening,  says:  "Softening  of 
the  stomach  varies  in  degree  from  a  slight  diminution  in  the  con- 
sistence of  the  mucous  membrane,  to  a  state  of  complete  difflu- 
ence  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  organ.  .  .  .  When  the  change  is  not 
far  advanced,  the  exterior  of  the  stomach  presents  a  perfectly 
natural  appearance,  but  on  laying  it  open  a  colorless  or  slightly 
brownish  tenacious  mucus,  like  the  mucilage  of  quince-seeds,  is 
found  closely  adhering  to  its  interior,  over  a  more  or  less  consider- 
able space  at  the  great  end  of  this  organ." 

Cruveilhier  says:  "This  softening  often  proceeds  from  the 
interior  towards  the  exterior.  There  is  at  the  beginning  simple 
separation  of  the  fibres  by  a  gelatinous  mucus,  and  in  consequence 
the  parietes  are  thickened  and  semi-transparent.  ...  If  the  trans- 
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formation  be  complete,  the  disorganized  portions  are  removed  layer 
after  layer,  those  which  remain  becoming  gradually  thinner.  The 
peritoneum  alone  resists  for  some  time,  but  at  length  it  is  attacked, 
worn,  and  gives  way,  and  perforation  of  the  stomach  results.  The 
parts  thus  transformed  are  colorless,  transparent,  apparently  inor- 
ganic^,  completely  deprived  of  vessels,  and  exhaling  an  odor  re- 
sembling that  of  milk." 

Bouchut  remarks :  "  Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  in  children  at  the  breast  is  not  a  special  disease  which  it 
is  necessary  to  describe  by  itself.  This  alteration  is  always  con- 
nected with  other  diseases,  and  is  especially  with  disease  of  the 
large  intestine,  the  knowledge  of  which  fact  has  been  too  long 
neglected.  It  is  the  consequence  of  the  acidity  of  the  liquids 
contained  in  the  digestive  tube  of  young  children,  liquids  which 
are  very  acid  in  the  disease  we  have  above  referred  to." 

Dr.  Carswell  states  that  there  is  a  pathological  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  that  when  it  occurs  the 
symptoms  may  be  those  of  gastritis  or  enteritis. 

Rokitansky  says  of  this  form  of  softening:  "If  we  consider,  in 
addition  to  the  above  remarks,  the  uniform  localization  of  the 
disease,  that  in  none  of  its  stages  it  presents,  either  at  the  point  of 
the  softening  or  in  its  vicinity,  hypersemic  injection  or  reddening, 
and  that  we  arc  still  less  able  to  demonstrate  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  stomach  or  in  the  tissue  of  its  coats  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation, we  are  constrained  to  infer  the  non-inflammatory  nature 
of  the  aftection." 

Without  extending  these  extracts,  it  is  seen  that  eminent  au- 
thorities not  only  disagree  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  gelatinous 
softening  of  the  stomach,  but  that  they  also  differ  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  its  appearance.  This  diversity  of  opinion  is  most  likely 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  two  kinds  of  softening  have  been 
confounded.  Rokitansky  and  Bouchut  probably  refer  to  cases  of 
white  softening,  which  occurs  in  atonic  state  of  the  tissues  in 
feeble  infants,  and,  therefore,  have  concluded  that  softening  of  the 
stomach  is  not  inflammatory.  I  believe,  from  my  observations,  that 
the  opinion  of  Billard  is  correct,  and  that  true  gelatinous  softening 
is  the  result  of  gastric  inflammation,  sometimes  chronic,  sometimes 
acute.  But  I  have  seen  appearances  which  led  me  to  think  that 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  softening  continue  to  operate  after 
death,  so  that  its  amount  is  less  at  the  time  of  death  than  a  few 
hours  subsequently. 

The  following  case,  which  was  watched  by  myself  with  great 
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interest  from  beginning  to  end,  is  an  example  of  inflammatory 
softening : — 

Cask. — G.  S.,  male,  robust,  was  born  July  10th,  1885.  The  mother  not 
being  able  to  suckle  the  infant,  and  the  danger  of  artificial  feeding  in  the 
warm  months  being  well  understood,  a  wet-nurse  was  procured.  About 
the  14th  of  July,  this  wet-nurse  having  insufficient  milk,  another  was  pro- 
cured temporarily,  who  suckled  the  infant  till  July  20th,  when  a  third 
wet-nurse  was  engaged,  whose  child,  healthy  and  thriving,  was  six  weeks 
old.  Previously  to  this  time  the  infant  appeared  well.  It  had  uniformly 
nursed  vigorously  and  seemed  satisfied. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  thrush,  apparently  mild,  was  observed  in  the 
mouth,  and  a  powder,  supposed  to  be  borax,  and  labelled  such,  was 
obtained  at  a  drug  store,  to  be  used  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth.  This 
powder  was  afterward  ascertained  to  be  alum.  About  five  grains  were 
dissolved  in  as  many  teaspoon  fuls  of  water,  and  the  mouth  of  the  child 
was  swabbed  occasionally  with  it.  A  piece  of  linen,  folded  so  as  to 
resemble  the  tip  of  a  nursing  bottle,  was  occasionally  dipped  into  the 
solution,  and  the  infant  was  allowed  to  suck  it.  The  use  of  the  alum 
was  commenced  about  6  P.M.  In  the  first  part  of  the  eveninjr  the  infant 
slept  considerably,  and  of  course  did  not  nurse  often,  but  about  8  P.M. 
it  began  to  be  very  fretful,  and  it  then  nursed  more  frequently.  It 
vomited  once  between  8  and  10  o'clock  P.M.  In  order  to  quiet  the 
infant,  the  tip  soaked  in  the  solution  was  often  applied  to  the  mouth, 
but  there  was  scarcely  any  intermission  in  its  crying.  Through  the 
night  it  vomited  again  once  or  twice,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  ni^ht 
had  one  free  liquid  stool,  which  was  passed  with  much  tenesmus.  The 
countenance  of  the  infant  was  indicative  of  suffering,  and  its  thighs  were 
repeatedly  flexed  over  the  abdomen,  as  if  that  were  the  seat  of  its  dis- 
tress. Paregoric  in  two-drop  doses  was  several  times  given  through 
the  night,  and  flannel  soaked  with  hot  whiskey  was  applied  to  the 
abdomen. 

July  23d.  In  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  child's  sickness,  another 
wet-nurse  was  obtained  early  in  the  morning,  and  one-sixth  of  a  drop 
of  liq.  opii  compos,  was  given  every  hour,  with  the  effect  of  inducing  a 
little  sleep.  The  tongue  was  very  red,  desiccated,  and  studded  with 
more  numerous  points  of  thrush  than  on  the  previous  day.  It  now 
refused  to  nurse,  apparently  from  soreness  of  the  tongue.  At  each 
attempt  of  the  nurse  to  induce  it  to  take  the  nipple,  it  rubbed  the  mouth 
across  the  breast,  crying  either  from  pain  or  disappointment.  The  alum 
was  not  used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night  of  the  2'2d,  but  late  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d  it  was  resumed,  the  mistake  of  the  druggist  not 
being  discovered  till  middaj',  when  it  was  estimated  that  about  five 
grains  had  been  used.  Occasionally  a  little  of  the  solution  was  placed 
in  the  mouth  with  a  spoon  so  as  to  be  swallowed,  in  the  belief  that  the 
thrush  affected  the  oesophagus.  The  infant  continued  to  suffer  much 
during  the  day,  sleeping  at  times  a  few  minutes.  Its  strength  was  evi- 
dently failing;  its  respiration  regular;  pulse  about  140;  its  alvine  dis- 
charges yellow,  of  natural  consistence  and  frequency. 

Evening,  23d.  Surface  hot;  is  very  restless ;  pulse  150  to  160;  tongue 
dry,  intensely  red,  and  dotted  with  points  of  thrush.  Is  treated  with 
opiates,  a  little  lime-water,  and  fomentations. 

24tb.  In  the  first  part  of  the  day,  nursed  pretty  well;  in  the  latter 
part,  could  be  induced  to  draw  the  breast  only  once  or  twice.     The 
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symptoms  to-day  were  the  same  as  yesterday,  with  the  exception  of 
greater  emaciation  and  prostration;  cranial  bones  uneven,  and  featares 
pinched. 

25tb.  Pulse  140  to  148;  strength  rapidly  failing,  but  it  cries  at  times 
loudly.  The  milk  of  the  nurse,  placed  in  the  mouth  with  a  spoon,  is 
often  held  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  swallowed,  and  deglutition 
seems  difficult.  Respiration  in  the  first  part  of  the  day  and  previously, 
natural;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day, accelerated;  dejections  natural; 
no  vomiting ;  appearance  of  tongue  more  natural  than  yesterday. 

2Gth.  Died  to-day  in  a  state  of  collapse  at  12^  P.M.  The  hands 
were  cold  several  hours  before  death,  and  the  milk  given  it  was  regur- 
gitated. 

Autopsy  twenty-two  hours  after  death, — Much  emaciation ;  no  rigor 
mortis;  crauial  bones  uneven;  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  injected  to 
the  extent  of  about  half  an  inch;  but  from  this  point  to  the  stomach 
membrane  healthy;  mucous  membrane  covering  the  cardiac  two-thirds 
of  the  stomach  disintegrated,  almost  diffluent,  and  in  places  detached 
from  the  subjacent  tissue;  mucous  coat  of  the  pyloric  third  of  the  organ 
nearly  healthy;  along  the  edge  of  the  softened  portion  the  mucous 
membrane  was  vascular  to  the  extent  of  a  few  lines ;  the  muscular  and 
serous  coats  of  the  stomach  underneath  the  softened  portion  were  easily 
torn ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  presented  in  places 
that  degree  of  vascularity  known  as  arborescence ;  there  was  no  destruc- 
tion or  softening  of  its  mucous  membrane;  the  colon  was  healthy;  the 
stomach  was  nearly  empty;  the  contents  of  the  small  and  large  intestines 
were  natural  in  color  and  consistence;  the  other  viscera  were  healthy; 
in  the  left  pleural  cavity  was  about  an  ounce  of  transparent  serum,  and 
a  less  quantity  in  the  right  cavity. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  softening  in  the  above  case  was 
pathological.  The  weather  at  the  time  was  warm,  but  the  infant 
was  placed  on  ice,  and  a  pan  containing  ice  was  kept  upon  the 
abdomen.  This  infant  died  evidently  of  gastritis,  the  accompany, 
ing  inflammation  being  subordinate,  and  in  fact  insignificant.  At 
first  it  was  a  question  with  me,  whether  the  alum  might  not  have 
caused  the  gastritis,  so  that  the  case  should  be  properly  placed  in 
the  category  of  deaths  from  s^wallowing  corrosive  substances.  In 
order  to  determine  this  point,  I  administered  alum  daily  to  two 
kittens,  commencing  when  they  were  seven  days  old.  The  quantity 
given  to  each  was  ten  grains  daily  in  two  doses  for  three  consecu- 
tive days,  and  on  the  two  following  days  five  grains.  The  only 
uniform  result  noticed  was  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  which 
washed  some  of  the  alum  from  their  mouths,  and  occasionally 
slight  vomiting.  There  was  not  even  any  apparent  inflammation 
of  the  buccal  membrane  from  the  alum. 

Post-mortem  appearances  as  in  the  above  case,  and  similar  ones 
are  recorded  by  Valleix  and  others,  in  which  gelatinous  softening 
coexisted  with  evident  lesions  of  gastritis,  render  it  highly  probable^^ 
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if  indeed  they  do  not  demonstrate,  that  the  softening  is  a  result  of 
the  inflammation  at  the  point  where  it  occurs. 

In  Valleix's  twenty-four  cases  of  what  he  terms  fatal  muguet, 
softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  one  of  the 
most  common  lesions,  and  at  the  same  time,  which  is  the  point  of 
interest,  there  were  signs  which  showed  conclusively  the  presence 
of  gastric  inflammation.  The  common  coexistence  of  the  lesions 
of  gastric  inflammation,  such  as  redness  and  thickening,  with 
gelatinous  softening  of  the  ertomach  is  certainly  most  reasonably 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  one  results  from  the  other. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  nor  reject  the  theory  of  Billard,  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  softening  is  the  afflux  of  serum,  nor 
that  of  Bouchut,  that  it  is  an  excess  of  acid. 

It  has  been  said  that  M.  Baron  was  able  to  diagnosticate  gela- 
tinous softening.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  the  severer  forms  of 
gastritis.  The  vomiting,  great  pain,  restlessness,  sudden  and  pro- 
gressive emaciation,  and,  finally,  collapse  preceding  the  fatal  result, 
are  the  symptoms  on  which  the  diagnosis  is  based.  The  treatment 
should  be  directed  to  the  gastritis. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


DIARRHCEA. 


DiARRHCEA  is  frcqucnt  during  the  whole  period  of  infancy.  The 
French  writers  describe  several  varieties  according  to  the  character 
of  the  evacuations,  as  acescent,  mucous,  and  serous.  M.  Rostan 
even  describes  fourteen  distinct  kinds.  But  the  tendency  of  medi- 
cal science  in  these  modern  times  is  to  simplify  the  nomenclature 
of  diseases — ^to  describe  under  a  single  name  those  aifections  which 
are  essentially  the  same  though  diflfering  somewhat  in  their  features. 
Now,  all  the  forms  of  diarrhoea  in  the  infant  may  be  so  grouped  as 
to  reduce  the  number  to  not  more  than  three  or  four.  In  this 
way  repetition  and  prolixity  are  avoided,  as  well  as  an  unnecessary 
refinement. 

Non-Inflammatory  Diarrhcea. 

The  most  common  and  the  simplest  form  of  diarrhoea  is  that 
enunciated  in  our  heading.     Though  attended  often  by  an  ana- 
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tomical  alteration  in  the  intestines,  the  inflammatory  character  is 
absent.  Tliis  disease  is  described  by  some  writers  as  simple,  or 
catarrrhal,  or  spasmodic  diarrhoea.  Many  cases  of  diarrhoea  sup- 
posed to  be  non-inflammatory  are  really  cases  of  entero-colitis,  and 
very  frequently  diarrhcea  not  inflammatory  in  its  commencement 
changes  its  character  and  becomes  such.  This  is  especially  true  of 
such  diarrhoeal  aft'ections  as  are  produced  by  improper  diet. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  are  various. 
Influences,  which  in  the  adult  would  have  no  appreciable  eflFect, 
increase  the  number  of  evacuations  in  the  infant. 

A  common  cause  is  food  of  unsuitable  quality  or  quantity.  Food 
that  does  not  digest  well  is  apt  to  stimulate  the  intestinal  follicles 
to  excessive  secretion  and  accelerate  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
intestines.  In  infants  diarrhoea  is  sometimes  due  to  too  frequent 
feeding.  Many  whose  stomachs  are  overloaded  obtain  relief  by 
vomiting,  but  others  do  not.  The  food  not  needed  for  nutrition 
serves  as  an  irritant,  and  produces  green  and  unhealthy  evacua- 
tions. Dr.  James  Jackson,  in  his  letters  to  a  young  physician, 
calls  attention  to  this  cause  of  diarrhoea. 

The  mother's  milk  or  the  milk  of  the  wet-nurse  may  disagree, 
either  from  some  temporary  derangement  of  her  system,  or  con- 
tinued ill-health,  or  from  causes  which  are  not  undoratood.  Non- 
inflammatory diarrhoea  in  the  nursling  is  the  immediate  result,  but 
inflammation  may  afterwards  occur.  The  milk  in  these  cases  fre- 
quently contains  the  elements  of  colostrum. 

Fright  or  strong  mental  impressions  will  also  in  some  children 
increase  the  number  of  evacuations.  This  cause  being  transient, 
the  diarrhoea  soon  subsides. 

Another  cause  is  exposure  to  cold.  Children  who  are  insuffi- 
ciently clothed  in  the  winter  season,  who  are  taken  from  a  heated 
room  into  a  cool  one  without  suflScient  precaution,  or  w^ho  lie  un- 
covered at  night,  are  very  subject  to  diarrhoeal  attacks  from  the 
impression  of  cold  on  the  system. 

The  cause  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  may  exist  in  the  child 
itself.  In  some  children  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  is  attended  by 
a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels,  which  ceases  when  the  gum  is  pierced. 
"Worms  in  the  intestines  may  also  operate  as  a  cause.  Diarrhoea  is 
occasionally  salutary  within  certain  limits,  and  of  course  it  is  not 
strictly  correct  to  call  it  a  disease  when  it  is  a  means  of  relief.  If 
occurring  from  an  excess  of  food  or  from  dentition,  it  may  prevent 
convulsive  seizures. 
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Symptoms. — ^Non-inflammatory  diarrhooa  may  come  on  suddenly ; 
but  at  other  times  there  are  precursory  symptoms  continuing  for 
some  days.  Whether  or  not  there  are  antecedent  symptoms  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  cause.  If  diarrhoea  occur  from  fright,  or  from 
cold,  or  from  improper  aliment,  it  commonly  occurs  immediately. 
If  from  painful  dentition,  there  are  previous  symptoms  referable 
to  the  eruption  of  the  teeth. 

The  prodromic  symptoms  are  restlessness  and  disturbed  sleep ; 
sometimes  the  physiognomy  indicates  transient  abdominal  pains. 
Indigestion,  characterized  by  regurgitation,  nausea,  or  even  vomit- 
ing, is  an  occasional  premonitory  condition.  Finally,  diarrhoea 
commences.  The  evacuations  differ  much  in  color  and  consistence 
in  different  cases,  and  perhaps  at  different  periods  in  the  same  case. 
In  infants  they  are  apt  to  be  green.  This  color,  which  is  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  the  inexperienced,  and  especially  to  the  parents,  is 
often  produced  by  trivial  causes.  Slight  indigestion  will  produce 
it.  So  will  excess  of  food,  even  the  most  bland  and  unirritating. 
Occasionally  the  stools  consist  in  part  of  undigested  portions  of 
food,  esj^ecially  the  casein.  In  children  advanced  beyond  the  period 
of  first  dentition  the  evacuations  do  not  differ  materially  in  ap- 
pearance from  those  occurring  in  the  adult.  The  stools  are  usually 
passed  easily,  but  there  is  sometimes  in  infants  more  or  less  tenes- 
mus, if  they  are  acid  or  in  any  way  irritating.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  abdomen. 

In  the  form  of  diarrhoea  which  has  been  designated  acescent,  not 
only  is  there  an  acid  odor  and  reaction  of  the  matter  vomited,  but 
also  of  the  stools.  At  night,  since  less  nutriment  is  taken,  and  the 
patient  is  more  quiet,  the  evacuations  in  non-inflammatory  diar- 
rhoea are  less  frequent  than  in  the  daytime.  If  the  complaint  is 
slight,  there  is  little  desire  for  drink,  but  if  the  stools  are  frequent 
and  thin,  especially  if  they  approach  the  serous  character,  thirst  is 
often  intense;  the  appetite  varies;  the  tongue  is  moist,  and  covered 
with  a  light  fur ;  there  is  often  more  or  less  meteorism,  but  no 
abdominal  tenderness. 

The  face  in  this  disease  is  pale.  In  a  few  days,  if  the  evacua- 
tions continue,  there  is  evident  loss  of  weight  and  flesh.  The 
rotundity  of  the  limbs  is  gradually  lost,  and  the  tissues  become 
soft  and  flabby.  But  in  most  cases,  when  the  aflfcction  has  reached 
this  stage,  its  original  character  is  lost,  and  it  has  become  inflam- 
matory. 

There  is  no  constant  fever  in  true  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea. 
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Sometimes  the  pulse  is  accelerated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
but  usually  only  for  a  short  time. 

Certain  epiphenomena,  as  Barrier  terms  them,  occur  at  times  in 
non-inflammatory  as  well  as  in  inflammatory  diarrhoea,  for  example 
a  sympathetic  cough,  or,  which  is  more  serious,  cerebral  compli- 
cations. Convulsions  or  stupor,  indicating  the  supervention  of 
spurious  hydrocephalus,  may  occur  in  either  form  of  diarrhoea. 
This  disease  is  described  elsewhere. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  structural  changes  observed  in 
the  intestines  in  those  who  die  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  have 
been  well  described  by  Billard.  "I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  isolated 
follicles,  and  follicular  plexuses  of  the  intestinal  tube,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  developed  without  being  inflamed,  in  twelve 
infants.  There  were  three  aged  from  eight  days  to  three  weeks; 
two  aged  two  months ;  the  remaining  seven  were  from  nine  months 
to  one  year.  The  follicles  appear  at  the  commencement  of  denti- 
tion. Ten  of  these  children  were  affected  with  diarrhoE^a  of  liquid, 
white,  mucous  matters.  This  is  really  the  serous  diarrhoea  of  au- 
thors; and  every  symptom  leads  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  direct 
relation  between  the  development  of  these  follicles  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  their  secretion."  .  .  .  "I  do  not  consider  this  morbid 
development  of  the  muciparous  follicles  as  a  true  inflammatioD. 
Nevertheless,  this  state  of  excitability  which  causes  the  augmenta- 
tion of  their  secretion  is,  as  it  were,  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  normal  state  and  the  state  of  inflammation."  Barrier's  views 
also  coincide,  in  the  main,  with  those  of  Billard. 

One  of  the  most  common  lesions  observed  in  the  intestines,  in 
those  who  have  died  with  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea,  is,  as  these 
authors  remark,  turgescence  of  the  intestinal  glands.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  these  glands  will  be  found  more  distinct  than 
in  the  healthy  state. 

The  solitary  follicles  of  the  large  intestines,  especially,  are,  in 
most  cases,  elevated,  and  their  central  depression  distinct;  the 
patches  of  Peyer  are  also  prominent. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  in  a 
young  infant : — 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1865,  a  foundling,  one  month  old,  died  at 
the  Infant  Asylum.  It  was  much  emaciated,  with  eyes  sunken 
and  features  pinched,  at  the  time  of  its  death.  It  was  wet-nursed 
towards  the  close  of  its  life,  but  the  nurse's  milk  was  insufficient. 
It  did  not  vomit ;  did  not  have  any  marked  acceleration  of  pulse 
(128  per  minute),  and  its  evacuations  were  about  four  daily,  and 
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thin.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  pale  throughout.  The 
solitary  glands,  particularly  those  in  the  colon,  and  the  patches  of 
Peyer,  were  tumefied  so  as  to  be  visible,  and  somewhat  raised  above 
the  surrounding  surface.  There  was  probably  slight  thickening 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  tumefaction  of  the  muciparous 
follicles,  but  these  changes  were  not  clearly  ascertained. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  with  which  there  is  liability  of 
confounding  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  is  enteritis  or  entero- 
colitis. From  these  it  may  be  diagnosticated  by  the  absence  of 
continued  fever  and  of  abdominal  tenderness.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  case  is  non-inflammatory  or 
whether  there  exists  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation,  though 
practically  the  determination  of  this  point  is  not  important.  , 

Prognosis. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  non-inflammatory 
diarrhoea  is  not  dangerous.  With  the  adoption  of  suitable  mea- 
sures to  remove  the  cause,  and  the  use  of  medicines  to  control  the 
discharges,  the  patient  recovers.  The  remark  already  made  may 
be  repeated  here,  that  occasionally  diarrhoea  is  salutary  within  cer- 
tain limits,  as  when  there  is  a  foreign  substance  in  the  intestines, 
either  irritating  mechanically  or  by  its  chemical  properties,  and 
which  the  diarrhoea  serves  to  remove. 

The  danger,  in  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea,  arises  from  compli- 
cations, as  spurious  hydrocephalus,  or  from  the  emaciation  and 
exhaustion.  There  may  also  be  danger  of  its  eventuating  in  inflam- 
mation, which  is  always  serious.  Whether  or  not  the  diarrhoea  is 
in  itself  injurious  to  the  child,  and  a  source  of  danger,  may  be  de- 
termined by  observing  whether  or  not  there  is  emaciation. 

If  the  rotundity  of  the  figure  and  firmness  of  the  tissues  are 
preserved,  showing  that  alimentation  is  still  sufficient,  and  no  com- 
plication arises,  the  diarrhoea  is  not  as  a  rule  injurious.  In  infants 
that  over-nurse  and  do  not  vomit  the  surplus  milk,  the  evacuations 
are  sometimes  green  and  frequent,  and  yet  fulness  of  figure  is  pre- 
served, and  the  development  of  the  body  proceeds  as  usual.  The 
same  state  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  diarrhoea  accompanying 
dentition.  In  these  instances  a  moderately  relaxed  state  of  the 
bowels  is  not  injurious.  On  the  other  hand,  diarrhoea  attended  by 
emaciation  or  softness  or  flabbiness  of  the  flesh  requires  immediate 
treatment.  Many  lives  are  lost  by  the  neglect  of  such  patients 
till  they  are  so  reduced  that  they  can  no  longer  derive  any  material 
benefit  from  remedial  measures.  This  fatal  neglect  is  common 
during  the  process  of  dentition. 
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Treatment. — It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  treat  successfully  diar- 
rhoea in  infancy  and  childhood,  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  remove  it.  It  is  not  till  the  cause  ceases  to  operate, 
that  we  can  expect  a  satisfactory  result  from  medication.  The 
disease  may  be  temporarily  relieved  by  medicine,  but  it  usually 
returns  at  once  when  treatment  is  omitted,  unless  the  patient  ig 
removed  from  the  influence  of  the  agencies  which  produce  it. 
These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  the  diarrhoea  of  infants. 
With  them  very  generally,  when  affected  with  this  complaint, 
there  is  some  fault  as  regards  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food.  At- 
tention to  this  matter  will  show  the  need  of  a  change  of  wet-nurse, 
or,  if  the  infant  be  spoon-fed,  a  change  in  the  character  of  its  food 
or  the  mode  of  preparation  or  even  in  the  quantity  given.  In 
many  cases,  by  change  in  the  diet,  and  the  adoption  of  hygienic 
measures,  the  complaint  ceases,  so  as  to  require  no  medication.-  If 
medicines  are  needed,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  it  is  occa- 
sionally advantageous  to  commence  treatment  by  the  use  of  some 
of  the  milder  purgatives  in  small  doses.  In  the  infant^  in  whom 
the  dejections  are  so  generally  acid,  an  alkaline  laxative,  or  a  laxa- 
tive conjoined  with  an  alkali,  often  has  a  good  effect  as  preliminary 
treatment.  Half  a  teaspoonful  to  one  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  or 
a  proportionate  dose  of  Rochelle  salts,  removes  any  acid  or  irri- 
tating substance  from  the  intestines,  and  is  followed  by  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  stools.  The  improvement,  however,  without 
subsequent  treatment,  is  usually  only  for  a  day  or  two.  The  use 
of  a  purgative  should,  therefore,  be  considered  as  preliminary  to 
other  measures.  In  this  city  a  purgative  dose  of  castor  oil  is  often 
given  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  infantile  diarrhoea,  the  beneficial 
effect  from  it  having  popularized  its  use  for  this  purpose.  Trous- 
seau usually  gave  Kochelle  salts. 

If  there  has  been  previous  constipation,  and  the  diarrhoea  has 
just  commenced,  a  purgative  is  obviously  indicated.  With  the 
operation  of  this  medicine  there  is  frequently  marked  improve- 
ment. West  says:  "Provided  there  be  neither  much  pain  nor 
much  tenesmus,  and  the  evacuations,  though  watery,  are  faecal,  and 
contain  little  mucus  and  no  blood,  very  small  doses  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  tincture  of  rhubarb  have  seemed  to  me  more 
useful  than  any  other  remedy: — 

Gl.  Magnesiffi  sulphatis  3j ; 

Tinct.  rhei  3j(j 

Syr.  zingiberis  3j ; 

Aquae  carui  5ix*    MiBce. 
3j  ter  die  for  children  one  year  old ; 
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and  I  seldom  fail  to  observe  from  it  a  speedy  diminution  in  the 
freq.uency  of  the  action,  of  the  bowels,  and  a  return  of  the  natural 
character  of  the  evacuations." 

In  diarrhoea  of  infants,  due  to  indigestion,  and  attended  by 
acidity,  the  following  prescription  is  sometimes  useful.  By  im- 
proving digestion  and  correcting  acidity,  it  has  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  diarrhoea.  The  cases  are,  however,  in  my  experience  ex- 
ceptional in  which  this  is  the  proper  remedy. 

E.  Pulv.  ipecacuanbse  gr.  j  ; 
Pulv.  rbei  gr.  ij  ; 
Sodte  bicarb,  gr.  iy-vij.    Misce. 
Divide  in  chart.  No.  xij.    One  powder  every  four  to  six  hours  to  an  infant  one 
year  old. 

The  effect  of  laxative  medicines  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  functions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  surface  is  uncer- 
tain. If  there  is  no  improvement  from  their  use  within  two  or 
three  days,  they  should  be  omitted.  We  must  rely  on  astringent^?, 
opiates,  and,  in  infants,  also  on  alkalies.  If  the  symptoms  are 
urgent,  if  the  evacuations  are  frequent  and  exhaustive,  these 
agents  should  be  employed  from  the  first.  Much  harm  is  often 
done,  and  precious  time  lost,  by  prescribing  laxative  mixtures 
when  opiates  and  astringents  are  required.  I  have  known  them 
to  aggravate  the  complaint,  when,  by  change  of  measures,  there 
was  immediate  improvement.  The  majority  of  cases  of  non-in- 
flammatory diarrhoea,  at  the  period  when  the  physician  is  called, 
are  best  treated  by  the  use  of  astringents  and  opiates  exclusively, 
proper  directions  at  the  same  time  being  given  in  reference  to  the 
diet  and  hygienic  management. 

In  the  diarrhoea  of  infants  the  compound  powder  of  chalk  and 
opium  is  an  excellent  medicine,  containing,  as  it  does,  an  astrin- 
gent with  the  opiate  and  alkali.  It  may  be  given,  in  doses  of 
three  grains,  to  a  child  one  year  old,  every  three  hours.  I  ordina- 
rily employ  it  with  double  its  quantity  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth, 
and  know  no  better  remedy  for  ordinary  cases.  The  following  is 
also  an  old  but  useful  prescription  in  the  simple  diarrhoea  of 
infants : — 

K-  Tinct.  opii  camphorat., 
Tinct.  catechu,  aa  3ij  ; 
Mistur.  cretfiB  SJ.    Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  to  four  hours  to  a  child  one  year  old. 

If  there  is  no  acidity  of  the  evacuation,  the  following  mixture 
will  often  be  found  effectual,  which  is  similar  to  one  recommended 
by  Dr.  West:— 
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R.  Acid,  tannic,  gr.  xij; 
Tinct.  opii  gtt.  xij ; 
Tinct.  cinnamom.  comp.  3ij  ; 
Saccb.  alb.  §ss; 
Aq.  cinnamom.  ^x,    Miace. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  or  tbree  bours,  or  longer  time,  according  to  the 
evacuations. 

Kino,  krameria,  or  logwood  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  astrin- 
gents mentioned  above.  If  the  diarrhoea  is  due  to  the  feeble 
digestive  powers  of  the  patient,  and  its  food  is  therefore  irritating, 
powders  of  pepsin  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth  may  be  employed. 

In  the  treatment  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  occurring  in 
infancy,  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  use  the  mineral  astringents,  as 
acetate  of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  patient  is  not  relieved 
by  opiates,  alkalies,  and  the  vegetable  astringents,  and  by  proper 
regimen,  in  all  probability  there  is  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  In  patients  over  the  age  of  two  or  three 
years,  simple  diarrhoea  approaches  in  character  that  of  the  adult, 
and  the  treatment  appropriate  for  the  adult  is  proper  in  these 
cases,  allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  of  age.  In  infants, 
in  whom  this  disease,  if  protracted,  is  very  liable  to  eventuate  in 
spurious  hydrocephalus,  stimulants  are  often  required  at  an  early 
period,  on  account  of  the  prostration  and  feeble  power  of  endur- 
ance. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

INTESTINAL  INFLAMMATION  OF  INFANCY. 

It  is  customary  with  writers  to  treat  of  inflammation  of  the 
small  and  large  intestinesyin  infancy  as  a  single  disease,  for  the 
following  reasons :  First,  the  symptoms  of  colitis,  at  this  period  of 
life,  do  not  ordinarily  differ,  in  any  marked  degree,  from  those  of 
enteritis.  The  tormina,  tenesmus,  and  abdominal  tenderness,  which 
characterize  colitis  in  childhood  and  adult  life,  are  ordinarily 
lacking,  or  are  not  appreciable  by  the  observer;  and  the  muco- 
sanguineous  evacuations  are  oftener  absent  than  present.  On 
account  of  this  absence  of  symptoms,  Bouchut  says:  "Dysentery 
is  a  \ery  rare  disease  amongst  young  children.  Its  existence 
might  even  be  denied,  if  it  had  not  been  observed  at  the  period 
of  some  severe  epidemics  of  dysentery."    If  Bouchut  refers,  by  the 
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term  dysentery,  to  th0  ordinary  phenomena  of  that  disease,  his 
remark  is  correct ;  but,  as  regards  the  lesions,  it  is  erroneous,  for 
colitis  is  not  so  rare  in  infancy  as  his  remark  implies.  Billard, 
after  analyzing  eighty  cases  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  infants, 
says:  "From  this  calculation,  it  is  evidently  very  difficult  to  make 
a  correct  diagnosis  of  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  tube  in  suck- 
ing infants,  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  proper  signs  of  enteritis  or 
ileitis  were  the  rapid  tympanitis  of  the  abdomen,  the  diarrhoea, 
accompanied  with  vomiting;  while  in  colitis,  diarrhoea  alone, 
without  tympanitis,  is  the  most  frequent."  And  again:  "In  con- 
sequence of  the  impossibility  we  have  found  to  exist  of  tracing 
with  exactitude  the  series  of  symptoms  proper  to  inflammation  of 
the  different  portions  of  the  digestive  tube,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  presenting  an  analytical  sketch  of  the  causes,  symp- 
toms, and  ordinary  course  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines  in  general." 

The  frequent  absence  of  any  pathognomonic  symptom  or  sign,  by 
which  to  determine  the  exact  seat  of  intestinal  inflammation  in 
the  infant^  is  admitted  by  recent  observers  as  well  as  Billard. 

The  second  reason  why  intestinal  inflammation  in  the  infant  is 
described  as  a  single  disease  is,  that  enteritis  and  colitis  are  in 
the  majority  of  cases  coexistent.  This  will  be  seen  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  anatomical  characters. 

I  have  hesitated  in  selecting  a  term  for  this  inflammation.  The 
expression  inflammatory  diarrhoea,  used  by  West,  is  objection- 
able, because  it  designates  a  disease  by  a  symptom  when  there  are 
well-marked  lesions.  To  the  expression  entero-colitis,  employed 
by  Bouchut,  Meigs,  and  others,  there  is  this  objection,  that  some- 
times the  disease  is  only  enteritis,  and  sometimes  colitis ;  whereas 
entero-colitis  would  imply  the  presence  of  both  inflammation  of  the 
small  and  the  large  intestines.  Barrier  uses  the  expression  gastro- 
intestinal inflammation,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  gastric 
inflammation  is  absent.  I  have  treated  of  gastritis  as  an  indepen- 
dent affection,  and  it  seems  proper  to  exclude  it  from  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  intestinal  disease,  except  as  a  complication. 

Although  I  prefer  the  term  intestinal  inflammation,  I  shall  use, 
in  describing  the  disease,  the  expressions  inflammatory  diarrhoea 
and  entero-colitis  as  synonymous,  in  order  to  avoid  too  frequent 
repetition  of  words. 

Intestinal  inflammation  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  fatal 
of  infantile  diseases.     It  is  the  great  summer  epidemic  of  the 
cities,  in  this  country.    Unfortunately  for  a  correct  understanding 
88 
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of  its  prevalence  and  mortality  in  this  city  "and  perhaps  elsewhere, 
it  is  very  generally  in  the  summer  months  when  obstinate,  and 
especially  when  fatal,  called  cholera  infantum,  although,  in  its 
symptoms  and  nature,  it  is  very  diflFerent  from  that  disease. 

Intestinal  inflammation  is  often  a  protracted  complaint,  having 
ordinarily  a  mild  commencement,  while  the  true  cholera  infantum 
begins  abruptly,  is  characterized  by  violent  symptoms,  and  rapid 
and  extreme  exhaustion.  The  two  diseases  are,  however,  often 
associated  as  cause  and  eiFect. 

The  1500  fatal  cases  of  so-called  cholera  infantum,  reported  every 
summer  in  this  city,  are,  with  now  and  then  an  exception,  cases  of 
inflammation,  generally  protracted.  In  like  manner,  the  excess  of 
reported  cases  of  infantile  marasmus,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  over  those  reported  in  the  first  half,  should  be  added  to  the 
statistics  of  intestinal  inflammation.  This  excess,  which  is  noticed 
every  year  in  the  mortuary  tables  of  this  city,  is  due  mainly  to  the 
death  of  those  wasted  infants  who  have  lingered  with  entero-colitis 
from  the  summer  months.  Their  marasmus  is  simply  a  result  of 
the  protracted  inflammation. 

Causes. — Inflammatory  disease  of  the  intestines  in  infancy,  I 
have  said,  is  chiefly  a  summer  affection — at  least,  in  the  cities. 
Occasionally  it  is  observed 'in  the  winter,  and  it  is  then,  when  not 
due  to  error  of  diet,  produced  by  exposure  to  cold.  Infants  who 
are  taken  from  warm  to  cold  rooms,  or  ipto  the  open  air,  by  heed- 
less nurses,  or  who  sleep  uncovered  at  night,  are  especially  liable 
to  this  disease.  Entero-colitis  produced  by  this  cause  occurs  both 
in  the  country  and  city. 

In  these  cases  the  inflammatory  process  may  not  commence  sud- 
denly. There  is  often  a  premonitory  stage  of  simple  diarrhoea, 
the  first  effect  of  the  impression  of  cold.  Indeed,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases,  whatever  the  cause,  non-inflammatory  precedes 
inflammatory  diarrhoea. 

The  influence  of  the  summer  season  in  the  production  of  this 
disease  is  forcibly  shown  by  the  death  statistics  of  this  city.  Thus, 
for  the  five  years  ending  with  1863,  there  were  6379  deaths  reported 
from  cholera  infantum,  and  of  these  all  but  166  occurred  in  the 
months  from  June  to  October  inclusive.  The  deaths  reported  for 
the  same  years  from  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  were  5914,  of  which  3919  occurred  in  the  months  from 
June  to  October.  Of  the  5914,  the  number  under  the  age  of  five 
years  was  3257. 

Those  familiar  with  the  diseases  of  this  city,  and  especially 
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with  the  autopsies  of  infants,  will  agree  that  four-fifths  of  the 
above  eases  whiclf  were  reported  as  cholera  infantum  or  diarrhoea 
were  eases  of  intestinal  inflammation.  There  is  no  one  disease, 
except  consumption,  so  prevalent  and  fatal  in  this  city  as  infantile 
entero-colitis  during  the  period  of  its  epidemic  occurrence  in  the 
summer  months. 

The  epidemic  commences  about  the  middle  of  May.  From  this 
time  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  aftected,  till  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  the  disease  attains  its  maximum 
prevalence  and  mortality.  During  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  the  number  of  seizures  and  of  deaths  gradually  abates 
till  the  epidemic  character  is  lost.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  preva- 
lence of  intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy  in  the  city  bears  a 
close  relation  to  the  degree  of  summer  heat.  That  the  high  tem- 
perature of  summer  is  not  in  itself  suflicient  to  produce  entero- 
colitis is,  however,  obvious.  In  elevated  localities  in  the  country 
there  may  be  intense  and  long-continued  heat,  and  yet  in  such 
places  intestinal  inflammation  of  infants  is  not  common.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  noxious  exhalations  from  various  sources  with  which 
the  atmosphere  is  loaded,  as  a  consequence  of  the  heat,  which 
render  the  disease  so  prevalent  in  certain  localities  in  the  summer 
months.  The  exact  character  of  these  exhalations  or  vapors  is  not 
fully  known,  but  the  following  facts  are  clearly  established  by 
many  observations. 

Entero-colitis  prevails  most  on  low  grounds  near  the  sea-shore. 
Thus,  it  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Long  Island,  on  Staten  Island, 
and  on  the  flats  of  Westchester  County.  Experienced  and  observ- 
ing physicians  of  this  city  do  not  send  infants  affected  in  the 
Bumn^er  months  with  entero-colitis  to  these  localities,  but  to  the 
high  grounds  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  to  the  hilly  parts  of  New 
Jersey,  where  there  is  comparative  immunity  from  the  disease,  and 
recovery  is  more  certain  and  speedy. 

But  the  state  of  atmosphere  which  is  most  favorable  for  the 
development  of  entero-colitis  is  found  only  in  the  cities.  The 
filthy  streets  containing  more  or  less  decaying  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  the  crowded  and  unclean  tenement  houses,  the  ne- 
glected privies,  the  slaughter  houses,  pig-pens,  bone-boiling  estab- 
lishments, and  the  like,  are  so  many  sources  of  the  most  deleterious 
eflluvia,  which,  inspired  by  the  infant,  produce  diarrhoea  and  in- 
testinal inflammation.  Those  squares  of  the  city  where  sanitary 
regulations  are  most  neglected  are  the  very  ones  where  the  mor- 
tality from  this  cause  is  largest. 
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In  the  year  1864  the  Citizens'  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York  eflected  a  complete  and  thorough  sanitary  inspection  of  New 
York  island,  and  it  was  interesting  as  well  as  painful  to  note  the 
facts  observed  by  the  inspectors  in  reference  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  so-called  cholera  infantum  (chiefly  entero-colitis)  along  the 
streets  and  in  the  alleys  where  the  causes  of  insalubrity  were  most 
abundant. 

Thus,  one  inspector  says,  of  this  disease,  it  "  has  probably  con 
signed  many  more  to  the  grave  during  the  past  summer  than  all 
other  diseases  in  my  inspection  district.  In  every  case  examined,  I 
have  found  it  associated  with  some  well-marked  source  of  insalu- 
brity. Vegetable  and  animal  decomposition  has  been  the  most 
prominent  cause."    Another  inspector  says  of  the  same  disease: 

"  It  was  found  between  the and avenues,  where  the  street, 

at  every  visit,  was  found  in  an  indescribably  filthy  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  deposits  of  garbage  and  slops.  This  was  particularly 
noticed  in  front  of  the  premises  where  cholera  infantum  had  oc- 
curred." Such  was  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  the  inspectors. 
In  the  tenement  houses  and  in  portions  of  the  city  occupied  by 
the  poor,  where  the  sources  of  insalubrity  are  most  numerous,  I 
believe,  from  personal  observation,  that  a  majority  of  the  infietnts 
are  more  or  less  aftected  with  diarrhoea,  often  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 
In  the  more  salubrious  localities  of  the  city,  there  is  less  of  this 
disease,  but  even  here  the  liability  to  it  is  great,  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  so  many  sources  of  impure  air. 

But  there  is  another  and  an  important  element  in  the  causation 
of  intestinal  inflammation  in  the  infant.  I  refer  to  the  diet. 
Many  an  infant  that  now  falls  a  victim  would  escape  the  disease, 
but  for  some  fault  in  the  character  of  its  food.  Those  infants  in 
the  city  who  are  bottle-fed  from  birth  rarely  go  through  the 
summer  without  being  afiected  with  diarrhoea,  and  a  majority 
of  such,  if  under  the  age  of  six  months,  when  the  wArm  weather 
commences,  are  saved  from  dangerous  if  not  fatal  inflammation 
only  by  removal  to  the  pure  air  of  the  country. 

Ill  the  families  of  the  poor  the  food  which  is  given  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  mother's  milk  is  very  apt  to  disagree  with  the  feeble 
digestive  powers  of  the  infant.  The  swill  milk,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written,  is  in  common  use  in  this  city 
among  these  people,  or  has  been  till  recently.  This  milk,  in  the 
proportion  of  its  ingredients,  and  sometimes  even  in  its  chemical 
character,  is  very  different  from  the  milk  of  healthy  and  well-fed 
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cows  of  the  country.  Infants  to  whom  this  milk  and  other  im- 
proper articles  of  diet  are  given  are  the  first  to  suffer  with  diar- 
rhoea as  warm  weather  commences,  and  finally  with  entero-colitis. 

It  is  seen  that  the  causes  of  intestinal  infiammation  of  infancy 
as  it  prevails  in  the  cities  during  the  summer  are  mainly  twofold, 
atmospheric  and  dietetic — an  insalubrious  state  of  the  air  which 
the  infant  breathes,  and  unsuitable  food.  Among  the  poor  of  the 
cities,  both  these  causes  conspire  to  produce  the  diarrhoeal  maladies. 
ft  is  easy,  then,  to  see  why  there  is  so  much  intestinal  disease  and 
BO  great  mortality  among  the  infants  of  the  city  poor.  Moreover, 
on  account  of  their  feeble  powers  of  resistance  and  endurance  they 
are  especially  liable  to  be  affected  by  morbific  agencies. 

It  is  a  common  belief  in  the  profession  that  dentition  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  diarrhoea  in  the  infant,  whether  inflammatory 
or  non-inflammatory. 

There  is,  indeed,  great  liability  to  this  disease  during  the  period 
of  dental  evolution.  The  following  statistics,  which  were  mostly 
collected  during  my  term  of  service  in  one  of  the  city  dispensaries, 
and  which  comprise  all  the  cases  of  diarrhoea  under  the  age  of 
about  five  years  which  were  brought  into  that  institution  for  treat- 
ment during  the  summer  months  of  my  attendance,  show  the  pre- 
ponderance of  cases  in  the  time  of  teething.  Most  of  these  cases 
were  apparently  inflammatory. 

Stftfe  of  Deiitition.  No.  of  Cmm. 

No  teeth 47 

Cutting  incisors 106 

«*      anterior  molars 41 

**      canines 40 

''      last  molars 20 

Haying  all  the  teeth 2S 

Total        r 282 

It  is  seen  that  although  a  large  majority  of  the  above  cases 
occurred  during  dental  evolution,  yet  in  a  certain  proportion, 
about  one  in  four,  teething  could  not  operate  as  a  cause.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  dentition  is  an  occasional  cause  of  simple  diarrhoea 
though  a  subordinate  one,  but  evidence  is  wanting  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  produce  inflammation.  The  diarrhoea  of  dentition 
is  probably  non-inflammatory,  terminating  in  inflammation,  if  such 
a  result  follow  by  the  co-operation  of  other  and  distinct  causes. 
This  subject  is  treated  of  in  our  remarks  relative  to  dentition. 

An  important  predisposing  cause  of  intestinal  inflammation  in 
infemts  is  the  rapid  development  of  the  intestinal  crypts  and 
follicles.    This  development,  which  increases  the  liability  to  or- 
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ganic  diseases  of  the  intestines,  is  coincident  with  dentition.  An- 
other important  cause  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  weaning. 
Weaning  is  a  subject  to  which  less  attention  is  given  than  its 
importance  demands.  The  summer  succeeding  the  change  of  diet 
is  always  in  the  city  a  time  of  great  danger  to  the  infant  from 
diarrhoeal  affections.  Mothers  uniformly  speak  with  dread  of  the 
second  summer.  In  this  city,  nearly  every  infant  taken  from  the 
breast  between  the  months  of  April  and  October  very  soon  be- 
comes affected  with  diarrhoea,  which,  if  not  inflammatory  in  its 
commencement,  soon  becomes  such.  Weaning  in  the  cool  months 
involves  less  danger,  but  even  then  the  succeeding  summer  is  one 
of  peril.  I  have  memoranda  of  the  time  of  weaning  in  forty-six 
infants  who  were  affected  with  diarrhoea  apparently  from  its  dura- 
tion and  obstinacy  of  an  inflammatory  character. 

Weaned  in  spring  or  summer 85 

"        **  autumn  or  winter 11 

46 

The  reader  is  referred,  for  other  particulars  in  reference  to  wean- 
ing, to  the  chapter  devoted  to  this  subject. 

The  above  facts  and  statistics,  to  which  more  might  be  added, 
suflice  to  show  the  causative  relation  of  foul  atmosphere  and  inju- 
dicious feeding  to  the  intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy- 
Intestinal  inflammation  also  occurs  as  a  complication  of  certain 
diseases,  especially  the  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some, 
that  in  measles  and  scarlatina  there  is  mild  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  coexisting  with  the  eruption  upon 
the  skin,  and  disappearing  with  it.  But  in  a  proportion  of  cases, 
most  frequently  in  measles,  a  more  intense  inflammation  arises, 
constituting  a  serious  complication.  The  peculiar  intestinal  in- 
flammation in  typhoid  fever  is  well  known. 

Age. — My  observations  in  reference  to  the  age  at  which  this 
disease  occurs  were  made  in  the  summer  months,  and,  therefore, 
relate  to  the  summer  epidemic.  The  cases  embraced  in  the  follow- 
ing table  were  nearly  all  observed  between  the  months  of  May  and 
October  inclusive: — 

Age.  No.  of  C 

5  months  or  under 58 

From  5  months  to  12 313 

*'   13      »»       »»  18 174 

"   18      *'       *'  24 98 

"  34      »»       »»  86 86 

Total 576 
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This  table  shows  that  the  infant  under  the  age  of  six  months  is 
less  liable  to  entero-eolitis  than  between  the  ages  of  six  mohths 
and  two  years.  The  small  comparative  number,  however,  affected 
under  the  age  of  six  months,  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  infants  under  this  age  were  wet-nursed.  Observations  made 
in  the  institutions  of  this  city  in  which  foundlings  are  received 
show  that  the  younger  the  infant  is,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  be 
affected  with  this  disease,  under  unfavorable  conditions  of  atmos- 
phere and  diet.  Thus,  in  the  infant's  service  of  Charity  Hospital, 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  wet-nursing,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
foundlings  received  died  of  well-marked  entero-eolitis  in  the  first 
and  second  months,  and  very  few  lived  till  the  age  of  six  months. 
A  similar  fact  was  observed  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  in 
Bloomingdale.'  During  my  term  of  service  in  this  institution,  I 
preserved  notes  of  forty-nine  fatal  cases,  which  I  diagnosticated 
entero-eolitis,  and  in  many  of  which  post-mortem  examinations 
were  made.  Of  these  cases,  eighteen  were  one  month  old  or  under, 
fifteen  from  one  month  to  three,  eight  from  three  to  six,  and  only 
eight  over  the  age'  of  six  months. 

Symptoms. — ^Intestinal  inflammation  in  the  infant  usually  com- 
mences with  moderate  diarrhoea.  At  first  there  may  be  no  appre- 
ciable anatomical  alteration  of  the  mucous  membrane  except  simple 
turgescence  of  the  follicles.  The  number  of  evacuations  at  this 
period  frequently  does  not  exceed  four  to  six  daily.  The  color  and 
consistence  of  the  dejections  vary.  The  color  is  sometimes  yellow 
at  this  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  green,  especially 
in  young  infants.  Whatever  the  color  or  appearance  of  the  stools, 
there  is  great  uniformity  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  their  acidity- 
Litmus  paper  is  reddened  by  them,  and  they  have  a  decidedly  acid 
odor.  Often  there  is  from  the  commencement  more  or  less  fretful- 
ness  and  febrile  reaction. 

In  a  few  days,  the  disease  continuing,  the  infant,  whose  stomach 
was  at  first  retentive,  begins  to  vomit.  This  symptom  I  found, 
from  observations  made  in  1863  and  1864,  in  the  summer  entero- 
colitis of  infants,  commences  in  less  than  a  week  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  though  the  time  varies  greatly.  In  consequence  of  the 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  the  patient  becomes  pallid,  the  flesh  soft 
and  flabby,  and  soon  there  is  evident  emaciation.     K  there  is  fret- 

1  This  Institution  was  discontinued  within  a  year  from  its  establishment,  all  con- 
nected with  it  becoming  discouraged  from  the  great  mortality  of  the  foundlings, 
who  were  chiefly  bottle-fed. 
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fulness  in  the  beginning  of  the  sickness,  it  now  ceases,  and  the 
patient  lies  quiet,  having  an  exhausted  appearance.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  features  become  pinched  and  wrinkled.  The  hoUow- 
ness  of  the  cheeks  and  sunken  state  of  the  eyes  are  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  appearance  presented  before  the  inflammation 
commenced.  So  feeble  is  the  muscular  tonicity  in  advanced  cases, 
that  the  orbicularis  oris  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum  lose  in  great 
part  their  contractile  power,  and  the  mouth  and  eyes  continue  open 
during  sleep. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  disease  the  tongue  is  moist  and  covered 
with  a  light  fur.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  it  is  dry,  and  in 
dangerous  forms  of  the  disease  the  buccal  membrane  is  red,  the 
gums  swollen,  and  sometimes  ulcerated,  and  in  young  children 
thrush  is  apt  to  appear. 

Vomiting,  commencing,  as  I  have  said,  at  a  later  period  than 
the  diarrhoea,  continues,  unless  relieved  by  medication  or  a  favor- 
able change  of  the  disease.  It  is  sometimes  very  intractable.  It 
is  in  most  cases  associated  with  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach, 
and  is  probably  mainly  due  to  this,  except  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  inflammation.  The  substance  vomited  has  a  soar  odor,  and 
produces  a  decided  reaction  with  litmus  paper.  It  contains  coagu- 
lated casein  and  undigested  particles  of  whatever  food  has  been 
given.  When  the  vital  powers  are  much  reduced  and  the  inflam- 
mation is  violent  or  protracted,  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  present 
or  threatening,  and  the  vomiting  appears  then  to  be  due  to  the 
cerebral  aflTection. 

The  stools  sometimes  continue,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
entero-colitis,  of  nearly  the  same  character  as  at  fl.rst.  Id  other 
cases  they  vary,  at  diflferent  periods,  in  color  as  well  as  consistence. 
They  sometimes  have  a  putty-like  appearance,  from  the  partly 
digested  casein ;  at  other  times  they  are  brown  and  offensive.  A 
very  common  appearance  is  that  which  has  been  likened  to  spinach 
or  chopped  vegetables;  occasionally  the  stools  consist  largely  of 
mucus,  with  perhaps  a  little  blood — ^the  mucous  diarrhoea  of 
Barrier.  This  occurs  when  colitis  is  a  principal  part  of  the 
disease.  The  evacuations  are  seldom  so  watery  as  in  true  cholera 
infantum. 

Occasionally  they  are  yellow  when  passed,  but  become  green  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  from  chemical  reaction  resulting  from 
admixture  of  the  urine. 

The  microscopic  character  of  the  stools  in  entero-colitis  is  inter- 
esting.   Aside  from  undigested  casein,  I  have  found  unaltered 
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fibres  of  meat,  crystalline  formations,  epithelial  cells,  single  or 
arranged  regularly  in  clusters,  as  if  detached  from  the  villi, 
mucus,  sometimes  blood,  and,  in  one  case,  an  appearance  resem- 
bling three  or  four  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn  united.  K  the  stools  are 
green,  colored  masses  of  various  sizes,  but  mostly  small,  are  also 
seen  with  the  microscope.  The  microscopic  elements,  then,  are 
the  excrementitious  substances,  particles  of  undigested  food,  in- 
flammatory products,  and  epithelial  cells  or  fragments  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  thrown  off  by  the  inflammatory  process. 

The  fvlse  in  entero-colitis  is  accelerated.  There  is  frequently 
increased  heat  of  surface  in  the  commencement,  but,  as  the  disease 
continues,  the  vital  powers  soon  become  reduced,  and  the  surface 
is  either  of  the  natural  temperature  or  cool.  As  death  approaches, 
the  pulse  gradually  becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble,  and  the 
extremities,  sometimes  for  hours  before  life  is  extinct,  have  a 
cadaverous  pallor  and  coldness.  The  skin,  in  intestinal  inflam- 
mation, is  generally  dry,  and  the  urinary  secretion  diminished. 
In  ^verer  forms  of  the  disease,  attended  by  frequent  evacuations 
from  the  bowels,  the  infant  does  not  pass  its  urine  oftener  than 
once  or  twice  daily.  The  imperfect  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys 
is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  inflammation.  The  advanced 
stages  of  entero-colitis  are  apt  to  be  complicated  by  two  cutaneous 
aftections,  namely,  erythema  between  the  thighs,  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  acid  and  irritating  character  of  the  stools,  and  boils 
upon  the  forehead  and  scalp.  The  latter  sometimes  extend  down 
to  the  pericranium,  and  leave  permanent  depressed  cicatrices. 
The  external  irritation  caused  by  the  furuncular  affection  has 
often  seemed  to  me  conservative,  as  it  occurs  at  the  time  when 
there  is  danger  of  passive  congestion  of  the  brain  and  serous  effu- 
sion. When  entero-colitis  is  protracted,  and  the  patient  is  much 
reduced,  remaining  constantly  in  the  recumbent  position,  except 
when  held  in  the  arms  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  another  symptom 
frequently  arises,  namely,  a  dry  cough,  which  continues  till  the  close 
of  life,  if  the  case  be  fatal,  and  subsides  slowly  if  the  disease  termi- 
nate favorably.  The  complication  which  gives  rise  to  this  symptom 
will  be  considered  hereafter.  As  death  approaches,  the  infant 
sometimes  becomes  more  fretful;  it  turns  peevishly  from  play- 
things, rolls  its  head, or  the  head  has  an  unsteady  movement;  and 
sometimes  the  stomach  is  more  irritable.  The  experienced  physi- 
cian rightly  interprets  these  symptoms  as  the  forerunner  of  cerebral 
accidents.  In  other  cases  there  is  too  great  prostration  even  for 
the  exhibition  of  restlessness,  and  the  infant  lies  quiet.    As  death 
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approaches,  the  iiifant  becomes  drowsy.  The  limbs  are  cool.  It 
refuses  to  nurse,  or,  if  spoon-fed,  takes  nutriment  apparently  with- 
out relish.  The  pupils  are  contracted,  and  insensible  to  light. 
The  eyes  are  bleared,  and  a  puriform  secretion  occasionally  collects 
between  the  lids.  The  stools  are  less  frequent,  and  the  vomiting, 
if  previously  present,  ceases.     Death  occurs  quietly. 

Sometimes,  however,  convulsive  movements  precede  death,  gene- 
rally slight,  as  of  one  arm,  or  of  the  limbs  or  one  side.  Ursemia 
may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  certain  cases. 

In  chronic  entero-colitis  there  is  extreme  emaciation  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  death.  The  skin  of  the  extremities  lies  in 
wrinkles;  the  joints,  from  contrast,  appear  enlarged,  and  the  fingers 
and  toes  elongated ;  the  angular  projections  of  the  bones  are  pro- 
minent. The  hollowness  of  the  cheeks  and  eyes  causes  the  infant 
to  appear  much  older  than  it  really  is.  Death  occurs  in  a  state  of 
extreme  exhaustion. 

The  above  description  applies  to  infantile  entero-colitis,  as  it  so 
frequently  occurs  in  the  cities.  It  is  sometimes  much  more  violent, 
attended  by  much  greater  febrile  reaction,  and  is  more  speedily 
fatal.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  it  is  due  to  the  impression 
of  cold:  such  cases  are  not  infrequent  in  the  winter  months,  in  the 
country  as  well  as  city. 

Instead  of  the  mild  and  gradual  commencement  which  I  have 
described,  infantile  entero-colitis  may  be  preceded  by  violent 
symptoms — a  true  cholera  morbus.  Vomiting  and  purging,  more 
or  less  severe,  precede  the  inflammation.  Among  my  records  are 
cases  which  commenced  in  the  summer  season  from  eating  goose- 
berries, currants,  cherries,  and  cheese :  the  cholera  morbus  pro- 
duced by  these  indigestible  substances  ending  in  protracted  inflam- 
mation. 

Cholera  infantum,  in  which  the  symptoms  from  the  first  are 
violent  and  alarming — a  disease  attended  by  vomiting  and  frequent 
watery  stools,  occasionally  ends  in  the  establishment  of  intestinal 
inflammation ;  and,  as  there  are  no  symptoms  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  determine  precisely  when  the  inflammation  begins,  it  seems  as 
if  the  inflammation  itself  had  this  violent  commencement.  But 
the  severe  choleraic  symptoms  usually  abate  before  the  inflamma- 
tion is  established. 

Anatomical  Chaeaotees. — ^Billard  says:  "In  eighty  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  intestines  that  I  examined  with  groat  care, 
there  were  thirty  of  entero-colitis,  thirty-six  of  enteritis,  and 
fourteen  of  colitis."    M.  Legendre,  in  twenty-eight  cases  of  diar- 
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rhoea,  found  colitis  alone  in  nine,  and  in  the  eases  in  which  ente- 
ritis occurred  colitis  was  also  present.     Rilliet  and  Barthez  state, 
that  in  certain  rare  instances  almost  the  entire  digestive  tube  is 
affected ;  that  in  exceptional  cases  the  principal  lesion  is  found  in 
the  small  intestines,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large  intestine 
is  the  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  is  most  frequently  and 
intensely  inflamed.     Billard  describes  four  kinds  of  intestinal 
phlegmasia :   First,  ery thematic ;  second,  with  altered  secretion ; 
third,  follicular;  fourth,  with  disorganization  of  tissue.    In  some 
of  the  best  works  on  diseases  of  children,  published  subsequently 
to  that  of  Billard,  different  forms  of  inflammation  are  described, 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  anatomical  changes, 
as  ulceration  or  softening.     Practically  little  is  gained  by  such  a 
division  of  the  general  disease,  and  the  lesions  which  are  made 
the  basis  of  the  division  are  often  merely  the  result  of  severe  and 
protracted,  simple  or  erythematic,  inflammation.    I  have  records 
of  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  eighty-two  cases  of  intestinal 
inflammation  in  the  infant.     Eleven  of  these  occurred  in  private 
or  dispensary  practice;  about  fifty  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Infant  Asylum.    Since  pre- 
serving these  records,  I  have  witnessed  a  larger  number  of  post- 
mortem examinations  of  infants  who  died  of  this  disease  in  these 
institutions,  and  the  lesions  corresponded  in  general  with  those 
already  obsjerved.    The  question  may  properly  be  asked,  can  in- 
flammatory hypersemia  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  be 
distinguished  from  simple  congestion  if  there  is  no  ulceration  and 
no  appreciable  thickening  of  the  intestine?    This  is  sometimes 
difficult,  and  it  is  possible  that  occasionally  I  have  recorded  as  in- 
flammatory what  was  simply  a  congestive  lesion,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  incorporated  a  sufficient  number  of  such  cases 
to  vitiate  the  statistics.    In  a  large  proportion  of  the  autopsies 
there  was  manifest  thickening  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
or  other  unequivocal  evidence  of  inflammation.     The  following  is 
Au  analysis  of  the  eighty-two  cases : — 

The  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  embracing  the  duodenum 
and  jejunum,  was  found  inflamed  in  twelve  cases.  It  was  free 
from  inflammation,  and  of  a  pale  color,  in  fifty-one  cases.  The 
ileum  was  inflamed  in  forty-nine  cases,  and  the  ccecal  portion,  in- 
cluding the  ileo-ccecal  valve,  was  the  part  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion was  uniformly  most  intense  and  to  which  it  was  often  confined. 
In  sixteen  cases  there  was  no  ileitis,  and  in  thirteen  no  enteritis 
whatever.    Therefore,  the  ileum  was  inflamed  in  all  but  three  of 
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the  cases  of  enteritis,  in  which  the  records  give  the  exact  location 
of  the  disease.  In  fourteen  cases  there  was  vascularity  in  streaks 
or  in  patches,  or  simple  arborescence  in  some  part  of  the  small 
intestines,  the  records  not  stating  its  exact  location. 

In  most  cases  the  itiflamed  mucous  membrane  was  perceptibly 
thickened.  Occasionally,  especially  if  the  vascularity  was  slight, 
the  thickening  was  scarcely  appreciable.  In  one  case  there  was 
so  much  thickening  of  the  ileum  next  to  the  ileo-coecal  valve  that 
the  mucous  coat  appeared  as  if  closely  studded  with  small  warts. 
Ulcers  of  small  size  were  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestines  in  five  cases.  These  ulcers  in  one  case  were  in  the 
jejunum,  in  two  in  the  ileum,  and  in  two  in  both  these  divisions 
of  the  intestine.  They  were  for  the  most  part  quite  superficial, 
and  circular  or  oval. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  records  that  the  portion  of  the  small 
intestine  most  frequently  infliimed  was  the  ileum.  The  inflanmia- 
tion  usually  affected  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  and  extended  from  it  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  along  the  small  intestine.  In  general, 
when  inflammatory  patches  were  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
small  intestine,  those  in  the  ileum  nearest  the  ileo-coecal  valve 
presented  the  greatest  vascularity  and  thickening.  Billard  noticed 
in  his  cases  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation  in 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  the  consequent  thickening 
of  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  and  conjectured  that  the  vomiting  so  com- 
mon and  obstinate  in  enteritis  might  be  due  to  obstruction  at  the 
ileo-coecal  orifice  in  consequence  of  this  thickening.  I  have  often 
seen  the  orifice  reduced  to  a  very  small  size  from  the  hypersemia 
and  thickening  of  the  valve,  but  have  not  seen  any  accumolation 
above  it  or  other  evidence  of  obstruction. 

The  inflamed  mucous  membrane  was  softened  in  greater  or  less 
degree  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  Sometimes 
the  vessels  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue  were  injected,  and 
this  tissue  infiltrated.  The  softening  of  the  mucous  coat,  and  the 
firmness  of  its  attachment  to  the  parts  underneath,  varied  consider- 
ably in  different  specimens.  I  was  able,  in  cases  in  which  there 
was  considerable  softening,  to  detach  readily  the  mucous  coat  with 
the  nail  or  back  of  the  scalpel,  within  so  short  a  period  after  death 
that  it  was  evident  that  the  change  of  consistence  could  not  have 
been  cadaveric. 

The  infants  in  whom  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  presented  the 
infiammatory  lesions  were,  with  few  exceptions,  under  the  age  of 
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three  months,  and  in  many  of  these  cases  there  was  hypersemia  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  in  some  also  stomatitis. 

In  all  the  cases  except  one,  namely,  in  eighty-one,  there  were 
lesions  indicating  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
colon.  In  thirty-niue,  the  inflammation  had  aflected  nearly  or 
quite  the  entire  extent  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine ;  in  fourteen, 
it  was  confined  to  the  descending  portion  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely ;  in  twenty-eight  cases,  the  records  state  that  colitis  was 
present,  but  its  exact  location  was  not  mentioned.  In  eighteen  of 
the  examinations,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  was  found 
ulcerated.  According  to  these  statistics,  there  is  colitis  in  nearly 
every  case  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  infancy,  and  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  also  ileitis.  The  portion  of  the  colon  which 
is  most  frequently  inflamed  is  that  in  and  immediately  above  the 
sigmoid  flexure.  If  the  colitis  aftects  other  portions  also,  it  is 
nevertheless  in  this  part  that  we  find  the  most  marked  inflamma- 
tory lesions. 

The  solitary  glands,  both  of  the  large  and  small  intestines  and 
Peyer's  patches,  are  involved  in  nearly  all  cases  of  this  disease. 
Even  in  non-inflammatory  diarrhcea  they  become  tumefied,  so  as 
to  be  distinctly  visible  and  somewhat  elevated.  In  entero-colitis, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  they  present  different  appearances,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  inflammation.  In 
recent  cases,  and  in  parts  of  the  intestine  where  the  inflammatory 
action  has  been  mild,  there  is  often  no  perceptible  change  of  these 
glands  except  slight  enlargement  with  vascularity.  This  enlarge- 
ment is  most  apparent  if  the  intestine  is  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  when  not  only  the  glands  are  seen  to  be  swollen,  but  their 
central  dark  points  are  also  quite  distinct.  If  there  is  a  higher 
grade  of  inflammation,  or  inflammation  more  protracted,  the  volume 
of  the  solitary  follicles  is  so  increased  that  they  rise  above  the 
common  level  and  present  a  papillary  appearance.  Peyer's  patches 
are  in  a  corresponding  degree  thickened. 

The  enlargement  of  these  glands  is  due  to  hyperplasia,  namely, 
an  augmentation  in  the  number  of  the  elementary  cells.  The 
ulceration  in  the  cases  which  I  have  examined  appeared  to  be 
primarily  and  chiefly  follicular.  While  some  of  the  solitary 
glands  in  a  specimen  were  found  simply  tumefied,  others  were 
slightly  ulcerated,  and  others  still  nearly  or  quite  destroyed.  The 
ulcers  were  usually  from  one  to  three  lines  in  diameter,  circular 
or  oval,  with  edges  a  little  raised,  and  red.  They  resembled  in 
appearance  the  ulcers  in  follicular  stomatitis.     In  one  or  two 
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instances  I  have  seen  small  coagula  of  blood  in  the  ulcers,  and  I 
have  also  seen  ulcers  vrhich  had  evidently  been  larger,  having 
partially  healed.  The  principal  seat  of  the  ulcers  was  in  the 
descending  colon.  They  were  either  found  in  this  portion  of  the 
intestine  only,  or,  if  occurring  elsewhere,  they  were  here  most 
abundant. 

Those  in  whom  I  have  found  ulcers  have  been  ordinarily  over 
the  age  of  six  months,  which  is  the  time  when  there  is  greats 
development  and  activity  of  the  glandular  apparatus.  In  none  of 
the  cases  observed  by  me  were  Peyer's  patches  ulcerated,  though 
generally  tumefied. 

In  cases  in  which  the  caput  coli  was  inflamed,  I  have  sometimes 
found  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  appendix  vermiformis  also 
injected  and  thickened.  In  one  case  only  was  there  peeudo- 
membrane  upon  the  inflamed  surface.  This  was  in  the  descending 
colon,  and  it  was  thin  like  a  film.  The  rectum  presented  no  in- 
flammatory or  other  lesions,  or  but  slight  lesions  in  comparison 
with  those  in  the  colon.  Often,  when  there  was  almost  general 
colitis,  the  rectum  was  found  of  a  pale  color,  or  but  slightly 
vascular.  This  may  explain  the  rare  occurrence  of  tenesmus  in 
infantile  entero-colitis.  The  amount  of  mucus  secreted  from  the 
intestinal  surface  in  this  disease  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
normal  quantity.  It  often  forms  a  layer  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  and  appears  in  the  stools,  mixed  with 
epithelial  cells  and  sometimes  with  blood  or  pus.  If  the  quantity 
of  mucus  appearing  in  the  stools  is  considerable,  the  disease  has 
sometimes  been  designated  mucous  diarrhoea,  or  mucous  disease; 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  me  suflicient  reason,  either  anatomical 
or  clinical,  for  considering  it  a  distinct  aflfection. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  ordinarily  enlarged,  unless  in  very 
young  infants.  They  are  frequently  found  as  large  as  a  large  pea, 
or  even  larger,  and  of  a  light  color,  from  the  anaemic  state  of  the 
infant.  In  exceptional  instances  certain  of  them  are  found  to  have 
undergone  cheesy  degeneration.  The  enlargement  of  these  glands, 
like  that  of  the  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches,  is  from 
hyperplasia.  The  condition  of  the  stomach  was  recorded  in  sixty- 
nine  cases.  In  forty-two  it  was  healthy;  in  seventeen  red,  ap- 
parently inflamed;  in  seven  of  a  pink  color;  and  in  three  there 
were  ulcerations,  probably  cadaveric.  The  usual  healthy  condition 
of  the  stomach  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
frequent  vomiting,  in  entero-colitis.  I  have  stated  elsewhere  that 
stomatitis  is  also  a  common  complication  in  protracted  and  grave 
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cases,  accompanied  by  sponginess  of  the  gums,  which  bleed  if 
pressed  or  rubbed.  The  buccal  surface  in  these  cases  is  more  vas- 
cular than  natural,  and,  if  the  vit»\,  powers  are  much  reduced, 
superficial  ulceration  is  not  infrequent,  especially  of  the  gums.  In 
infants  under  the  age  of  three  or  four  months,'  oesophagitis  is  also 
a  common  accompaniment  of  entero-colitis. 

Thrush,  though  a  frequent  complication  under  the  age  of  three 
or  four  months,  is  rare  in  older  infants.  Thrush,  in  infants  over 
the  age  of  eight  or  ten  months,  occurring  in  connection  with  in- 
testinal inflammation,  is  an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign,  indicating 
a  gravity  of  the  intestinal  disease,  which  commonly  eventuates  in 
death. 

There  exists  an  opinion  in  the  profession  that  the  liver  is  in 
fault  in  this  disease,  especially  in  that  form  of  it  which  I  have 
described  as  a  summer  epidemic  of  the  cities.  This  opinion  is, 
probably,  less  prevalent  than  formerly,  but  it  is  still  held  by  many, 
and  it  influences,  more  or  less,  the  choice  of  therapeutic  agents. 
In  the  appendix  (E)  is  a  table,  which  presents  the  condition  of 
the  liver  in  thirty-two  cases  of  this  disease.  These  cases  occurred 
during  the  summer  epidemic. 

There  was  no  evidence,  from  the  post-mortem  appearance  of  the 
liver  in  these  cases,  of  any  congestion,  or  torpidity,  or  hyper- 
activity, or  perverted  secretion.  The  size  of  the  liver  was  in 
some  cases  very  different  in  those  of  about  the  same  age,  but 
probably  there  was  no  greater  difterence  than  usually  obtains 
among  glandular  organs  within  the  limits  of  health.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  weight  of  the  liver  in  twenty  cases  in 
which  the  weight  of  this  organ  and  the  age  of  the  patient  are 
recorded: — 


Age. 

4  weeks 

2  months 

2   " 

4   " 

5 

5 

7 

7 

7 

9 


tc 
tl 


5  ounces. 

8J 

8J 

5 

6i 

0 

H 

6 

6i 

8 

Ag<». 

10  months 

13 

14 

15 

15 

15 

16 

19 

20 

23 


6J  ounces. 

0 

u 

9 

i 

6 

>( 

7i      ^ 

.( 

9J       - 

>( 

6 

i 

^ 

l( 

9i     • 

,i 

15 

>i 

I  do  not  have  access  to  tables  giving  the  weight  of  the  healthy 
liver  at  different  ages,  but  in  none  of  the  above  cases  did  the  size 
or  the  weight  seem  to  me  to  be  above  the  healthy  standard,  except 
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in  one,  in  which  this  organ  was  quite  fatty.  But  in  this  case  the 
degeneration  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  were  doubtless  due  to 
the  tubercular  disease. 

In  most  of  the  cases  the  liver  was  examined  microscopically, 
and  the  only  fact  worthy  of  note  observed  was  the  variable 
amount  of  fatty  matter.  Sometimes  it  was  in  excess,  sometimes 
in  moderate  quantity  or  rather  deficient,  and  sometimes  in  greater 
amount  in  one  portion  of  the  organ  than  in  another. 

The  prevalent  belief,  then,  that  the  liver  is  greatly  affected  in 
the  summer  epidemic  of  entero-colitis,  receives  no  corroboration 
from  the  inspection  of  this  organ.  The  only  pathological  state  (if 
it  be  such)  observed  in  it  relates  to  the  amount  of  oily  matter,  and 
this  obviously  requires  no  special  treatment. 

The  cutaneous  affections  complicating  entero-colitis  have  already 
been  alluded  to. 

Frequently,  at  post-mortem  examinations  of  infants  who  have 
died  of  entero-colitis,  intussusceptions  are  found  in  the  small 
intestines.  These  probably  in  general  occur  at  the  moment  of,  or 
not  long  before,  death,  but  I  have  in  a  few  instances  found  intus- 
susceptions which  sustained  the  weight  of  two  feet  or  more  of 
intestine  without  being  reduced,  and  which,  from  being  in  their 
interior  more  vascular  than  the  contiguous  membrane  either  above 
or  below,  probably  occurred  some  hours,  possibly  days,  before  death, 
but,  being  sufficiently  pervious  to  allow  the  food  to  pass,  symptoms 
of  obstruction  were  absent. 

It  has  been  said,  in  speaking  of  the  symptoms,  that  a  cough  is 
common  in  the  advanced  stages  of  entero-colitis,  particularly  when 
the  disease  is  protracted  for  weeks  or  months.  From  the  great 
emaciation  and  the  character  of  the  cough,  the  physician  as  well 
as  friends  is  very  apt  to  suspect  the  presence  of  tubercles.  In  the 
eighty-two  examinations,  however,  which  I  have  made  of  entero- 
colitis of  the  summer  season,  in  "taany  of  which  emaciation  was 
extreme,  there  were  tubercles  in  only  one  case.  The  cough  was 
found  to  be  due  to  solidification  of  the  posterior  and  dependent 
portion  of  one  or  both  lungs.  The  exact  pathological  character  of 
this  solidification  of  lung  (hypostatic  pneumonitis)  is  treated  of  in 
our  remarks  on  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

In  the  cases  of  entero-colitis  which  were  complicated  with  this 
state  of  the  lungs,  I  have  not  usually  found  enough  of  the  lung 
tissue  involved  to  make  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  sound 
on  percussion.  Its  extent  of  solidification  was  sometimes  not 
more  than  two  or  three  lines,  and  frequently  not  more  than  a 
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quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  an  antero-posterior  direction,  although 
it  embraced  nearly  or  quite  the  entire  posterior  surface  of  the  lung. 

The  state  of  the  brain  in  the  entero-colitis  of  infancy  is  inter- 
esting to  the  pathologist.  When  the  disease  is  protracted,  this 
organ  wastes  like  the  body  and  limbs.  In  the  young  infant,  in 
whom  the  cranial  bones  are  still  ununited,  the  occipital  and  some- 
times the  frontal  become  depressed  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of 
brain  substance,  so  that  the  cranium  is  quite  uneven.  In  older 
children  with  the  cranial  bones  consolidated,  serous  effusion  occurs 
according  to  the  degree  of  waste,  thus  preserving  the  size  of  the 
encephalon.  The  effusion  is  chiefly  external  to  the  brain,  extend- 
ing on  each  side  over  the  convolutions  from  the  base  to  the  vertex. 
The  quantity  of  serum  varies  from  one  or  two  drachms  to  an 
ounce,  or  even  more.  The  serous  effusion  is  associated  with 
passive  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  and  cranial  sinuses. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  with  which  infantile  inflammation 
of  the  intestines  is  likely  to  be  confounded  is  non-inflammatory 
diarrhoea.  The  means  of  diagnosticating  the  one  from  the  other 
are  indeed  uncertain.  There  is  no  pathognomonic  sign  or  symp- 
tom, in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  either  affection.  Occasionally  we 
are  able  to  diagnosticate  colitis  from  the  presence  in  the  stools  of 
mucus  or  mucus  tinged  with  blood.  Abdominal  tenderness,  which 
in  the  adult  is  so  important  a  diagnostic  symptom  of  intestinal 
inflammation,  is  generally  absent  in  the  infant,  or,  if  present,  is 
not  easily  ascertained.  The  presence  of  fever  and  the  severity 
and  persistence  of  the  symptoms,  render  it  probable  that  the  disease 
is  inflammatory. 

In  general  I  have  found  that,  if  diarrhoea  continued  more  than 
a  week  in  the  summer  season,  it  had  become  inflammatory.  Some- 
times, however,  as  I  have  in  at  least  three  cases  seen,  and  as  the 
French  physicians  state,  diarrhoea  may  continue  for  a  much  longer 
time,  attended  by  extreme  emaciation  and  terminating  fatally, 
and  yet  at  the  post-mortem  examination  no  lesion  of  the  intestines 
be  found,  except  a  tumefied  state  of  the  intestinal  glands.  Practi- 
cally it  matters  little  whether  we  ascertain  the  inflammatory  or 
non-inflammatory  character  of  the  disease,  as  we  determine  the 
proper  mode  of  treatment  from  the  symptoms  and  general  condi- 
tion of  the  patient. 

Prognosis. — I  have  said  that  intestinal  inflammation  is  one  of 

the  most  fatal  of  infantile  diseases.    Still  it  is  possible,  by  proper 

hygienic  measures  and  a  judicious  selection  and  use  of  medicines, 

to  save  a  large  proportion  of  those  affected.     Entero-colitis  and 
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most  of  its  complications  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  may  have 
reasonable  hope  that  the  infant  will  recover  if  all  measures  cal- 
culated to  control  the  disease  are  employed.  Many  do  recover  from 
a  state  of  emaciation  and  feebleness  which,  occurring  in  any  other 
pathological  state,  would  be  almost  necessarily  fatal.  The  most 
unfavorable  symptoms  in  this  disease,  except  those  due  to  extreme 
prostration  or  collapse,  arise  from  the  state  of  the  brain.  Rolling 
the  head,  squinting,  feeble  action  of  the  pupils,  spasmodic  or  ir- 
regular movements  of  the  limbs,  indicate  the  near  approach  of 
death.  There  are  many  facts  which  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  making  a  prognosis.  The  age  of  the  infant,  the 
time  in  the  year,  the  surroundings,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  are  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the 
present  state  of  the  patient. 

Intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy  might,  in  many  instances,  be 
prevented  by  judicious  measures.  Especially  is  it  preventable  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  exciting  cause  is  dietetic.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  chapters  on  weaning  and  artificial  feeding,  for  facts 
in  reference  to  this  matter.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  physician 
is  not  generally  consulted  in  regard  to  the  alimentation  of  the 
infant,  or  the  time  and  manner  of  weaning,  or  other  important 
matters  of  regimen,  until  diarrhoea,  inflammatory  or  non-inflam- 
matory, is  established ;  his  purpose  is  then  not  to  prevent,  but  to 
cure. 

Treatment.  Regimenal  Measures, — Intestinal  inflammation  of 
infancy  requires  somewhat  different  treatment,  according  to  the 
cause,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  patient.  If  it  occur  in  an 
infant  of  previous  good  health,  and  from  exposure  to  cold,  its  diet 
should  at  first  be  reduced.  If  it  be  nursing,  it  should  take  the 
breast  less  frequently.  It  will  then  receive  less  nutriment,  not 
only  in  consequence  of  the  longer  interval  between  the  times  of 
nursing,  but  because  the  milk  remaining  in  the  breast  becomes 
more  watery  and  less  nutritious.  If  thirsty,  it  may  take  a  little 
light  barley-water  or  gum-water.  If  the  infant  be  weaned,  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  its  nutriment  should  be  made. 

These  cases  require  mild  counter-irritation  over  the  abdomen, 
followed  by  emollient  poultices,  or  warm  water  applications  covered 
with  oil  silk.  After  the  acute  stage  has  passed,  more  frequent 
nursing  and  more  nutritious  diet  should  be  allowed.  Often  the 
alcoholic  stimulants  in  barley-water,  and  sometimes  the  animal 
broths,  are  required  in  this  stage  of  the  disease.  Exhaustion  should 
be  guarded  against  in  the  infant. 
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As  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy, 
particularly  in  the  city,  is  the  use  of  food  which  does  not  agree 
with  the  digestive  system,  feeble  and  easily  deranged  at  that  early 
age,  attention  should  be  directed,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
ease does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  the  impression  of  cold,  not  only 
to  the  nature  of  the  food,  but  to  the  mode  of  its  preparation  and 
the  quantity  given.  To  the  young  infant  with  entero-colitis,  no 
food  is  so  easily  digested,  and  is  therefore  so  suitable,  as  human 
milk.  The  bottle-fed  infant,  under  the  age  of  twelve  months, 
remaining  in  the  city  in  the  summer  season,  and  affected  with 
intestinal  inflammation,  cannot  in  general  be  successfully  treated 
unless  it  is  provided  with  a  wet-nurse.  Frequently,  when  the 
diarrhoea  continues  in  spite  of  all  other  measures  hygienic  and 
medicinal,  the  infant  begins  at  once  to  improve  by  the  employment 
of  a  wet-nurse.  It  is  sometimes  really  surprising  to  observe  as  a 
consequence  of  this  measure  the  rapid  and  complete  restoration  to 
health  from  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation. 

In  certain  cases  the  breast-milk,  either  of  the  mother  or  wet- 
nurse,  disagrees  with  the  infant,  and  its  use  aggravates  the  intes- 
tinal disease.  In  the  country,  or  in  the  city  in  the  cool  months, 
weaning  may  be  proper  under  such  circumstances.  Certainly 
weaning  or  the  employment  of  another  wet-nurse  is  required.  In 
the  city  in  the  summer  months,  for  reasons  elsewhere  fully  stated, 
weaning  is  a  very  injudicious  if  not  fatal  measure,  and,  if  the 
entero-colitis  is  aggravated  by  the  character  of  the  mother's  milk, 
a  wet-nurse  should  be  engaged.  Jf  the  breast-milk  is  suspected 
as  the  cause  or  one  cause  of  the  infant's  sickness,  it  should  be 
examined  by  the  microscope,  before  a  change  in  diet  or  in  nursing 
is  recommended.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  microscope,  that 
the  elements  of  colostrum  which  have  a  purgative  effect  may  return 
at  any  period  of  lactation. 

If  the  mother's  milk  disagrees,  and  a  wet-nurse  for  any  reason  is 
not  employed,  it  is  then  necessary  to  recommend  a  diet  which  will 
be  the  best  possible  substitute  for  the  natural  aliment.  Well- 
boiled  barley-water,  or  Ridge's  food,  the  basis  of  which  is  wheat- 
flour,  the  upper  third  of  cow's  milk  when  it  has  stood  two  or  three 
hours,  the  expressed  juice  of  lean  beefsteak  slightly  roasted,  and 
scraped  raw  beef,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  articles  of  diet 
which  I  have  found  useful  in  these  cases.  For  facts  in  reference 
to  artificial  feeding,  and  for  dietary  formulae,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  chapters  relating  to  the  diet  of  infancy. 

Attention  to  the  diet  of  infants  affected  with  intestinal  inflam- 
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raation  is  obvioufily  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  one  chief  cause 
of  the  disease,  es]>ec!ally  of  the  great  summer  epidemic  of  the 
cities,  we  have  seen  to  be  atmospheric.  This  requires  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  to  a  difFerent  matter  in  the  hygi- 
enic management  of  these  eases,  namely,  the  state  of  the  air  which 
the  infant  breathes.  In  the  cool  mouths,  the  atmosphere  is  more 
pure  than  in  the  summer  months,  as  it  contains  less  of  tboe« 
noxious  gases  which  arise  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  In  those  months,  then,  in  which  the  weather  is  auch 
that  there  is  no  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  the  atmospheric 
cause  of  entero-co litis  is  not  operative,  and  little  ia  gained  for  the 
patient  by  change  of  locality.  But  in  the  summer  season  one  of 
the  most  important  conditions  of  succGssfu!  treatment  of  this  and 
the  other  diarrhoeal  maladies  of  infancy  is  the  removal  of  patients 
from  au  impure  to  a  pure  atmosphere.  Physicians  of  experience 
all  agree  in  the  choice  of  elevated  localities,  containing  a  sparse 
population,  and  remote  from  the  sea-shore.  Many  are  the  in- 
stances every  summer  in  this  city  of  infants  removed  to  the 
country  with  intestinal  inflammation,  with  features  haggard  and 
shruuken,  with  limbs  shrivelled  and  skin  lying  in  folds,  too  weak 
to  raise  or  at  least  hold  their  heads  from  the  pillow,  vomiting 
nearly  all  the  nutriment  taken,  with  stools  frequent  and  thin,  re- 
sulting in  great  measure  from  molecular  disintegration  of  the 
tissues,  presenting  indeed  an  appearance  seldom  seen  in  any  other 
disease  except  in  the  last  stages  of  phthisis,  and  returning  in  late 
autumn,  with  the  cheerfulness,  vigor,  and  rotundity  of  health.  The 
localities  usually  preferred  by  the  physicians  of  this  city  are  the 
elevated  portions  of  New  Jersey  and  Easteni  Pennsylvania,  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  the  central  and  the  northern  parte  of 
New  York  State,  and  Northern  New  England.  Taken  to  a  salu- 
brious locality,  the  infant  will  soon  begin  to  improve  after  it  has 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  unless  the  ease  is  incu- 
rable. 

Sometimes  parents,  not  noticing  the  immediate  improvement 
which  they  had  been  led  to  expect,  return  to  the  city  without 
giving  the  country  fair  trial,  and  the  life  of  the  infant  is  almost 
necessarily  sacrificed.  Returned  to  the  foul  air  of  the  city  while 
the  weather  js  still  warm,  it  sinks  rapidly  from  an  aggravation 
of  the  malady.  Dr.  James  Jackson  recommends,  if  the  infant  do 
not  improve  where  it  is  taken,  that  it  should  be  conveyed  to 
another  locality.  This  is  good  advice,  provided  the  selection  be 
made  of  a  place  elevated,  remote  from  the  sea-shore,  and  having  a 
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sparee  population.  The  infant,  although  it  has  recovered,  should 
not  be  brought  back  while  the  weather  is  still  warm.  One  attack 
of  the  disease  does  not  diminish  but  increases  the  liability  to  a 
second  seizure. 

If  the  situation  of  the  family  is  such  that  it  is  not  practicable 
to  take  the  infant  to  the  country,  and  such  cases  are  frequent 
among  the  poor,  it  should  be  kept  much  of  the  time  in  the  open 
air;  it  is  a  common  practice  in  this  city  to  take  such  patients  in 
the  daytime  to  the  sea-shore,  or  upon  ferry  boats.  Dr.  E.  H.  Parker 
says:  "Many  of  my  patients  are  sent  to  the  ferries  to  cross  them, 
BO  that  the  cool  fresh  sea  breeze  may  fan  them,  and  it  acts  some- 
times like  magic,  to  raise  their  drooping  heads."  I  have  not 
observed  such  marked  benefit  in  these  cases  from  the  sea  breeze  as 
from  the  air  of  elevated  localities,  which  can  generally  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  cities,  and  are  easily  accessible.* 

Medicinal  TVeatment — Sometimes  it  is  proper  to  commence  treat- 
ment by  the  employment  of  a  gentle  purgative,  particularly  when 
the  disease  commences  abruptly  from  a  state  of  previous  good 
health.  It  is  then  frequently  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  more 
rarely  by  some  indigestible  and  highly  irritating  substance  in  the 
intestines.  In  such  patients,  there  is  often  a  full  habit.  The 
pulse  is  strong  and  quick,  the  heat  of  surface  great,  the  face 
perhaps  flushed,  the  stools  sometimes  slimy  and  bloody,  sometimes 
green  or  brown.  It  is  proper  and  often  serviceable,  when  there  is 
this  commencement  of  the  affection,  to  give  a  single  dose  of  castor 
oil  or  syrup  of  rhubarb.  Any  indigestible  substance,  if  present,  is 
removed  from  the  intestine,  and  opiates  or  other  remedies  designed 
to  control  the  disease  may  then  be  more  successfully  employed. 
Such  cases  occur  in  the  winter  not  less  than  in  the  summer,  and 
in  all  localities,  rural  as  well  as  in  the  city.  But  the  summer 
epidemics  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  the  cities  do  not  in  general 
require  such  preliminary  treatment.  Diarrhoea,  moderate,  perhaps, 
has  already  continued  for  a  time  when  the  physician  is  called,  and 
no  irritating  substance  remains  except  the  acid,  which  is  abundantly 
generated  in  the  intestine  in  this  disease,  and  which  we  have  a 
means  of  removing  without  purgation.  Preliminary  treatment 
having  been  employed  or  not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  attack 

>  The  remarkB  made  in  reference  to  the  use  of  pepshi  in  indigestion  and  non- 
inflammatory diarrhcea  apply  also  to  those  cases  of  inflammatory  diarrhoea  which 
are  due  to  fSeebleness  of  the  digestive  function. 
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ami  condition  of  the  patient,  remedies  calculated  to  arrest  the 
infiammation  should  thea  be  preBcribed. 

The  medicines  which  should  be  employed  are  chiefly  of  three 
kinds,  namely,  alkalies,  opiates,  and  astringents;  sometimes  one 
or  two  kinds  only,  and  sometimes  all  three,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  evacuations.  The  antacid  treatment  is,  of  course, 
required  in  those  numerous  cases  in  which  the  stools  are  acid,  and 
there  is  no  better  alkaline  remedy  for  the  diarrh{Ea  in  this  disease 
than  the  preparations  of  chalk.  The  creta  pneparata  of  the  phar- 
macopceias,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  to  a  child  one  year  old, 
or  the  mistura  cretie  in  teaspoonful  doses,  are  eligible  preparations, 
and  are  commonly  employed.  These  modicinos  should  be  repeated 
in  two  hours,  or  a  longer  time,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient> 
Chalk  given  for  a  moderate  period  is  innocuous,  and  may  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  youngest  child. 

In  Europe  the  crab's  eye  is  much  used,  and  it  is  stated  tlmt  it 
is  sometimes  effectual  in  controlling  the  disease,  when  the  chalk 
fails.    The  following  is  a  formula  recommended  by  Bouchut : — 

B-  Ocul.  c&ncror.  pulv/gr.  x  ; 
A  4.  fceniciili, 
Byr.  rhei,  ^  ^is.  H. 

One  teaspoonful  every  hour.  In  this  country  the  same  antacid 
has  been  also  employed,  though  less  frequently  than  the  prepara- 
tions of  chalk.  J.  F.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  prescribes  it  as  fol- 
lows:— 

B.  Oral.  MDcror.  pnlv.  gj  ; 
Acaclie  pnlv.  5ij ; 
Sacch.  &lb.  9j ; 
Aq.  Ton  lis. 
Aq.  cimmmom.,  m  3jss.  M. 

A  teaspoonful  four,  five,  or  six  times  daily.  By  means  of  this 
alkali  alone,  aided  by  proper  hygienic  measures,  the  disease  is 
sometimes  arrested,  but,  unless  circumstances  are  favorable  and 
the  ease  is  mild,  other  medicines  are  required. 

Opium  is  used  by  most  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  intes- 
tinal inflammations  of  infancy.     Either  as  a  main  remedy  or  ad- 
juvant it  is  employed,  and  properly,  in  nearly  all  severe  cases.     For 
a  young  infant  paregoric  ie  an  eligible  preparation  of  opium.     For 
the  age  of  one  month,  the  dose  ia  three  to  fiv 
of  six  months,  ten  to  twelve  drops,  rc[)catc 
longer  time,  according  to  the  state  of  the  1 
of  six  months,  the  stronger  preiwratior 
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quently  used.  At  the  age  of  one  year,  the  liq.  opii  compositus  or 
tincture  opii  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two  drops.  Dover's 
powder  is  also  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  disease,  given  in  doses 
of  three-fourths  of  a  grain  to  an  infant  one  year  old. 

Opium  is,  however,  in  general  best  given  in  mixtures  which  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter.  It  quiets  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and 
diminishes  the  number  of  evacuations.  It  is  contra-indicated  or 
should  be  used  with  caution  if  cerebral  symptoms  are  present. 
Sometimes  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  if  there  is  much 
febrile  reaction,  the  patient  may  be  drowsy  and  in  danger  of  con- 
vulsions. Then  opiates  should  be  given  cautiously  or  withheld. 
Also  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  disease,  when,  perhaps,  there 
is  more  or  less  serous  effusion  in  the  cranial  cavity,  opium  should 
be  cautiously  used,  aa  it  might  tend  to  produce  that  fatal  stupor, 
in  which  the  unfavorable  cases  are  apt  to  terminate. 

Astringents  are  required  when  the  evacuations  are  thin  and  fre- 
quent, and  are  not  sufficiently  controlled  by  the  remedies  already 
mentioned.  Those  of  a  vegetable  nature  are  usually  preferred,  as 
they  are  compatible  with  chalk,  and  may  be  given  in  combination 
with  it.  The  astringents  commonly  used  are,  catechu,  kino,  kra- 
meria,  tannic  and  gallic  acids.  Logwood  and  blackberry  roots  are 
also  occasionally  employed. 

If  the  disease  become  chronic,  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of 
lead  are  sometimes  useful.  Astringents  should  not  be  given  if  the 
stools  are  scanty  and  consistent  though  frequent,  nor  should  they 
be  employed  if  the  evacuations  are  muco-sanguinolent,  as  in  the 
dysentery  of  the  adult. 

I  will  now  mention  the  various  combinations  of  medicines  which 
have  been  found  the  most  useful  in  intestinal  inflammation. 

In  all  those  cases  in  which  the  evacuations  consist  chiefly  of 
mucus,  or  mucus  and  blood,  and  in  all  recent  cases  in  which  the 
evacuations  are  scanty,  and  there  is  considerable  fever,  one  of  the 
best  formulee  is  the  following,  which  is  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  West : — 

]^.  Tinct.  opii  gtt.  zij  ; 
Pulv.  gum  acac, 
PuIt.  sacch.  alb.,  aa  3J ; 
01.  ricini  5j  to  5ij ; 
Aq.  cinnamom.  ^Jsa.  M. 

One  teaspoonful  every  three  hours.  In  these  cases,  also,  Dover's 
powder,  given  at  the  same  interval  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
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castor  oil  once  or  twice  daily,  will  have  good  eftect  in  controlling 
the  disease. 

In  the  more  common  forms  of  infantile  entero-colitis,  in  which 
the  stools  are  green,  or  brown,  or  yellow,  and  are  watery  and  fre- 
quent, one  of  the  best  medicines  is  the  pulv.  cret.  comp.  c  opio, 
combining,  as  it  does,  alkali,  opiate,  and  astringent. 

Three  grains  may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours  to  a  child 
one  year  old,  till  the  diarrhoea  is  controlled.  For  young  infants 
paregoric,  catechu,  and  chalk,  as  recommended  in  the  treatment  of 
non-inflammatory  diarrhoea,  is  a  useful  mixture.  Laudanum  or 
liq.  opii  compos,  in  proper  quantity  may  be  substituted  in  place  of 
the  paregoric,  and  kino  or  krameria  in  place  of  the  catechu. 

Gallic  or  tannic  acid  is  sometimes  administered  with  Dover's 
powder,  or  with  the  compound  powder  of  chalk  and  opium,  but 
given  in  this  way  it  is  nauseating  and  apt  to  be  vomited.  If  the 
evacuations  are  not  frequent  or  watery,  the  opiate  and  chalk 
mixture  may  be  prescribed  without  the  astringent  with  a  good 
effect. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  benefit  is  gained  in  intestinal  inflam- 
mation of  the  infant  by  the  use  of  mercurials,  and  in  many  cases 
certainly  much  harm  would  result.  They  are  not  now  commonly 
prescribed  in  the  enteritis  or  colitis  of  adults,  and  there  is  no 
lesion  in  infantile  entero-colitis,  either  as  regards  the  liver  or 
intestines,  which  requires  their  administration.  In  the  choleriform 
diarrhoea,  which  sometimes  precedes  intestinal  inflammation,  the 
use  for  a  day  or  two  of  small  doses  of  calomel  or  hydrarg.  cum  cret 
is  thought  by  some  judicious  practitioners  to  be  of  service,  but, 
when  it  has  appeared  to  be  beneficial  in  intestinal  inflammation, 
the  good  effect  is  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  opium  which  is 
administered  with  the  mercurial. 

Often  the  disease  continues,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the 
above  remedies,  or  if  temporarily  relieved,  the  causes  still  opera- 
ting, it  returns.  In  these  protracted  cases,  attended  perhaps  with 
more  or  less  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  mineral 
astringents  may  be  prescribed.  Acetate  of  lead  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  to  an  infant  one  year  old.  Kitrate 
of  silver  is,  however,  more  frequently  prescribed  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially on  the  continent.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one-twentieth 
to  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  in  a  little  mucilage  or  simple  syrup. 

Enemata, — ^These  are  of  great  service  in  many  cases  of  intestinal 
inflammation.  At  any  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  stomach  is 
irritable  and  medicines  are  not  retained,  they  may  be  advanta- 
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geousljr  employed.  Laudanum  especially  is  often  given  in  this 
way  to  the  infant  with  great  benefit.  It  may  be  prescribed  mixed 
with  a  little  starch  water,  and  the  best  instrument  for  administer- 
ing it  is  a  small  glass  or  gutta-percha  syringe,  the  nurse  retaining 
the  enema  for  a  time  by  means  of  a  compress.  Beck,  in  his  Infant 
JTterapeuticSy  advises  to  give  by  injection  twice  as  much  of  the 
opiate  as  would  be  administered  by  the  mouth.  A  somewhat 
larger  proportion  may,  however,  be  safely  employed.  Astringents 
may  also  be  given  by  enema.  Bouchut,  speaking  of  these  thera- 
peutic agents,  says :  "All  these  substances  may  be  given  as  enemata, 
composed  of  three  to  six  ounces  of  the  vehicle  holding  in  solution 
seven  to  ten  grains  of  the  extract  of  rhatany  or  monesia.  If  tannin 
is  used,  it  should  be  in  the  dose  of  four  to  seven  grains.  In  the 
same  way  and  for  the  same  end,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  alum,  or, 
better  still,  less  than  one  grain  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  These  last 
enemata  are  daily  employed  at  the  Necker  Hospital.  If  their  use 
is  not  constantly  followed  by  success,  there  always  results,  at  least, 
a  decided  amelioration  quite  capable  of  dissipating  the  objections 
raised  against  their  employment." 

Since  the  inflammation  is  ordinarily  most  intense  in  the  descend- 
ing colon,  and  is  sometimes  confined  to  this  portion  of  the  digestive 
tube,  benefit  results  in  certain  obstinate  cases  from  the  injection 
into  the  rectum  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  warm  distilled 
water  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  six  or  eight  ounces.  A 
little  laudanum  may  be  added.  This  treatment  has  been  employed 
in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  but  only  as  an  adjuvant  to 
remedies  administered  by  the  mouth. 

In  most  of  those  cases  of  intestinal  inflammation  which  occur 
under  the  depressing  effect  of  warm  weather,  alcoholic  stimulants 
are  required  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and 
their  use  is  beneficial  in  chronic  or  protracted  cases,  whatever  the 
cause  or  season.  Bourbon  whiskey  or  brandy  is  the  best  of  these 
stimulants,  and  it  should  be  given  in  small  doses,  repeated  at 
intervals  of  two  hours.  I  have  usually  ordered  three  or  four  drops 
to  an  infant  one  month  old,  and  an  additional  drop  or  two  drops 
for  each  month.  The  stimulant  is  not  only  useful  in  sustaining 
the  vital  powers,  but  it  also  aids  in  relieving  the  irritability  of 
stomach. 

The  diarrhoea  is,  in  general,  more  easily  controlled  than  the 
vomiting.  A  remedy  which  with  me  has  been  useful  in  relieving 
the  latter  symptom  is  the  neutral  mixture : — 
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^.  Potas.  bicarbonate  gr.  zzv; 
Acid,  citric,  gr.  xvij  ; 
Aq.  amygdal.  amars  ^J  ; 
Aquas  ^ij.    Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  child  from  eight  to  twelve  monthei 
old,  repeated  according  to  the  nausea  or  vomiting.  The  following 
prescription  to  relieve  this  symptom,  which  is  similar  to  one  em- 
ployed  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  has  the 
desired  effect  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases: — 

^.  Acid  carbolic,  gtt.  ij  ; 
Aq.  calcis  ^ij.    Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  with  a  teaspoonful  of  milk,  breast-milk  if 
the  infant  nurses,  repeated  according  to  the  symptoms.  Lime- 
water  alone  sometimes  diminishes  the  vomiting  when  there  is 
great  acidity,  but  it  is  rendered  more  effectual  by  the  addition  of 
carbolic  acid.  Vomiting  is  frequent  in  the  summer  epidemics  of 
intestinal  inflammation  in  the  cities,  and  it  is  in  this  form  of  the 
disease,  induced  by  an  impure  atmosphere  and  an  unsuitable  diet, 
that  I  have  observed  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  above  prescrip- 
tions. "When  the  inflammation  occurs  in  other  seasons,  and  is 
produced  by  other  causes,  vomiting  is  less  frequent,  and  is  more 
easily  controlled.     It  may  then  require  no  special  treatment. 

"While  I  approve  the  above  mode  of  treatment,  which  is  re- 
printed from  the  first  edition,  more  recent  experience,  and  es- 
pecially observations  made  in  the  large  class  of  children's  diseases 
in  the  Out-door  Department  at  Bellevue,  convince  me  that  the 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  a  valuable  remedy  not  only  for  this 
disease,  but  also  for  cholera  infantum,  and  one  which  is  appropriate 
in  most  cases.  It  has,  indeed,  long  been  used  in  the  diarrhceal 
affections  of  infancy,  but  in  doses  much  too  small.  Its  effect  is  be- 
lieved to  be  entirely  local,  namely  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  surface 
and  its  secretions.  It  undergoes  or  effects  some  chemical  change, 
for  the  stools  after  its  use  become  dark,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
consistent.  While  it  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  evacuations, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  efficient  antiemetics.  The 
following  formula  is  for  an  infant  one  year  old : — 

H.  Bismuth,  subnit.  5J ; 

Pulv.  cret.  comp.  c.  opii  58s.    Misce. 
Divid.  in  chart.  No,  x.    One  powder  every  three  hours. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  best  remedy  that  can  be  prescribed  for 
the  epidemic  entero-colitis  of  the  summer  months  in  the  cities,  in 
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which  disease  there  is  ordinarily  great  irritability  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  readily  administered  mixed  with  a  little  sugar  and  moistened. 
It  is  useful  in  recent  as  well  as  protracted  cases.  If  there  is  no 
decided  irritability  of  stomach  or  acidity  of  the  stools,  Dover's 
powder  may  be  substituted  for  the  powder  of  chalk  and  opium, 
and  it  is  preferable  in  those  cases  in  which  the  entero-colitis  results 
from  taking  cold,  and  there  is  a  strong  febrile  reaction. 

When  the  disease  is  chronic,  and  the  vital  powers  begin  to 
fail,  as  indicated  by  pallor,  more  or  less  emaciation,  and  loss  of 
strength,  the  following  is  the  best  tonic  mixture  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  It  aids  in  restraining  the  diarrhcBa,  while  it  increases 
the  appetite  and  strength.  It  should  not  be  prescribed  until  the 
inflammation  has  assumed  a  subacute  or  chronic  character. 

B.  Tinct.  colombse.  5iU  ; 

Liq.  ferri  nitratis  gtt.  xxiy ; 
Syr.  simplic.  giij.    Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  four  hours  to  an  infant  of  one  year. 
In  the  Out-door  Department  at  Bellevue  we  commonly  give  this 
tonic  alternately  with  the  bismuth  powders. 

External  Treatment — Some  writers  recommend  depletion  in  this 
disease  by  leeches,  advice  likely  to  do  much  harm,  unless  the 
particular  cases  are  described  in  which  it  may  possibly  be  of 
service.  It  can  be  useful  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  infant 
is  robust  and  of  full  habit,  and  the  disease  commences  suddenly 
with  decided  febrile  reaction.  Such  cases  are  oftenest  seen  with 
us  in  the  winter  season,  and  even  these  are  ordinarily  best  treated 
without  loss  of  blood.  Sinapisms  and  poultices  usually  are  suffi- 
cient as  local  measures.  In  these  cases,  also,  the  warm  mustard 
foot-bath  should  be  employed,  and  repeated  if  there  is  restlessness 
or  cerebral  symptoms. 

In  all  forms  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  infancy  and  in  all  its 
stages,  mild  counter-irritation  over  the  abdomen  is  often  useful, 
but  vesication,  by  increasing  the  restlessness  of  the  infant  and 
reducing  its  strength,  without  materially  modifying  the  severity 
or  duration  of  the  disease,  does  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  remedial  measure.  I  have  known  a  trouble- 
some sore  continuing  till  death,  and  probably  hastening  this  result, 
to  occur  from  this  treatment.  Poultices  or  fomentations  over  the 
abdomen  are  sometimes  beneficial,  especially  those  of  a  mildly 
irritating  nature.  A  poultice  of  powdered  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
ginger,  or  of  linseed  meal  to  which  a  little  mustard  is  added,  may 
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be  employed,  or,  better  than  either,  a  linseed  poultice  spread  thin, 
under  which  a  single  layer  of  muslin  is  placed,  saturated  with 
tincture  of  camphor,  and  over  both  oil  silk.  In  the  entero-colitis 
of  infants,  occurring  in  the  cool  months,  and  due  to  exposure  to 
cold,  this  treatment  is  especially  useful.  In  the  epidemic  entero- 
colitis of  the  summer  months,  which  may  be  aggravated  by 
heat,  treatment  by  poultices  may  be  injudicious,  but  in  such  cases 
it  is  proper  to  produce  moderate  redness  over  the  abdomen  by 
temporary  applications. 

Some  physicians  believe  that  dentition  is  a  cause  of  infantile 
entero-colitis,  and  advocate  lancing  the  gums  if  they  are  found 
swollen.  In  my  opinion,  this  treatment,  in  genuine  inflammation, 
is  opposed  by  both  reason  and  experience. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

ENTERITIS  AND  COLITIS  IN  CHILDHOOD. 

Intestinal  inflammation  in  childhood  differs  materially  from 
the  form  or  type  which  it  commonly  presents  in  infancy.  Its 
causes,  symptoms,  and  extent  differ  in  important  particulars  in  the 
two  periods.  In  childhood  there  is  not  ordinarily  such  extensive 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  as  we  have 
seen  is  present  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  infancy,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  properly  treated  as  two  diseases,  according  to  the  seat 
of  the  morbid  process,  namely,  enteritis  and  colitis.  Both  these 
affections  in  the  child  resemble  so  closely  the  form  which  they 
exhibit  in  adult  life,  that  no  extended  description  is  needed  in  this 
connection. 

Causes. — These  are  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  especially  sud- 
den change  from  warm  to  cold,  which  checks  the  perspiration,  and 
causes  a  determination  of  blood  from  the  surface  to  the  viscera. 
These  inflammations  are  also  caused  sometimes  by  irritating  sub- 
stances in  the  intestines.  I  have  known  fsecal  accumulations  as 
well  as  worms  to  produce  severe  dysentery  in  the  child,  accom- 
panied by  the  characteristic  tenesmus  and  muco-sanguineous  stools, 
.  and  ceasing  as  soon  as  the  offending  substances  were  expelled. 
The  use  of  unripe  or  stale  vegetables,  if  there  is  a  strong  predis- 
position to  mucous  inflammation,  may  be  a  suflicient  cause,  and 
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some  of  the  most  dangerous  cases  are  dp€  to  the  acenmnlation  in 
the  intestines  of  seeds  and  the  parenchyma  of  fruitis.  But  the 
most  common  cause  is  that  mentioned,  namely,  sudden  exposure 
to  cold  when  the  body  is  heated,  a  danger  to  which  children  are 
especially  liable,  on  account  of  the  easy  disturbance  of  the  circula- 
tory system  in  them,  and  their  heedless  exposure  of  themselves, 
unless  incessantly  watched. 

Enteritis  and  colitis  are  also  frequently  secondary  diseases.  They 
occur  in  children  as  complications  or  sequete  of  the  eruptive  fevers, 
especially  measles. 

Symptoms. — The  alvine  discharges  in  enteritis  and  colitis  in 
childhood  are  such  as  occur  in  these  diseases  at  a  more  advanced 
age.  In  enteritis  they  are  thin  and  of  the  natural  color,  or  occa- 
sionally green;  in  colitis  they  are  more  consistent  than  in  enteritis, 
and  are  largely  muco-sanguineous.  Sometimes  In  enteritis,  if  the 
inflammation  is  not  intense,  the  diarrhoea  is  slow  in  appearing,  or 
it  may  be  slight,  so  as  not  to  attract  special  attention.  The  dis- 
ease may  then  resemble  remittent  fever,  for  which  it  is  at  times 
mistaken.  The  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines  is  less  frequently 
affected  than  the  lower.  If  there  is  duodenitis,  the  flow  of  bile  is 
occasionally  impeded  from  tumefaction  at  the  mouth  of  the  common 
bile-duct,  and  the  icteric  hue  appears.  In  both  enteritis  and  colitis 
there  is  abdominal  tenderness,  with  more  or  less  constant  pain  if 
the  disease  is  severe,  and  in  colitis,  tormina,  and  tenesmus.  The 
pulse  is  accelerated,  the  heat  of  surface  augmented,  the  face 
flushed,  and,  except  in  mild  cases,  indicative  of  suffering.  In 
many  children  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation  the 
nervous  system  is  profoundly  affected,  as  indicated  by  headache, 
stupor,  twitching  of  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  by  convulsions.  The 
chief  danger  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  is,  indeed,  from 
this  source.  Sometimes  there  is  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  food  is  rejected,  though  much  less  frequently  than  in  the 
intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy.  Anorexia  and  thirst  are  com- 
mon symptoms.  If  the  inflammation  continue,  there  is  soon  per- 
ceptible emaciation,  with  loss  of  strength.  The  eyes  become 
hollow,  the  face  pale,  and  the  surface  cool.  Death  may  occur  at 
an  early  period,  the  vital  powers  succumbing  from  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammation.  In  other  cases,  the  acute  disease  ends  in  a 
subacute  or  chronic  inflammation ;  the  patient  becomes  gradually 
more  reduced,  till  he  dies  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation,  such 
as  we  often  observe  in  the  entero-colitis  of  infancy,  or  from  this 
state  he  may  recover  by  degrees,  though  perhaps  with  an  irritable 
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atate  of  the  bowels,  which  continues  for  months.  In  a  majority  of 
cases,  however,  enteritis  and  colitis  in  childhood,  if  not  neglected 
soon  begin  to  yield,  and  terminate  favorably  in  one  or  two  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — ^It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  existence  of  the 
inflammation.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fever,  abdominal  tender- 
ness, and  the  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels.  Whether  the  disease  is 
enteritis  or  colitis  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  stools,  the 
seat  of  the  tenderness,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  tenesmus. 

Peognosis. — It  has  been  stated  above  that  enteritis  and  colitis 
in  children  commonly  terminate  favorably.  The  result  depends 
not  only  on  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  inflammation,  but  the 
constitution  and  previous  health.  The  inflammation  is  more  seri- 
ous when  secondary  than  when  primary.  Extensive  and  great 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  features  pale,  anxious,  and  indicative 
of  suffering,  pulse  frequent  and  feeble,  should  excite  the  most 
serious  apprehensions.  Frequent  vomiting  also  denotes  a  grave 
form  of  the  disease.  Stupor,  and  especially  convulsive  movements, 
show  that  the  nervous  centres  are  affected,  and  should  make  us 
guarded  in  the  prognosis.  Improvement  in  the  disease,  on  which 
to  base  a  favorable  prognosis,  is  apparent  in  the  diminution  of  the 
tenderness,  improvement  in  the  pulse  and  character  of  the  stools,  a 
more  cheerful  countenance,  and  less  disrelish  of  food. 

Treatment. — This  should  be  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
adult.  In  enteritis  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  if  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  any  irritating  substance  in  the 
intestines,  and  ordinarily  in  colitis,  it  is  advisable  to  commence 
treatment  by  the  use  of  some  simple  evacuant,  like  castor  oil 
After  this  our  reliance,  so  far  as  internal  treatment  is  concerned, 
must  be  mainly  on  opiates,  or  opiates  with  diaphoretics.  One  of 
the  best  remedies  of  this  class  is  the  Dover's  powder,  which  may 
be  given  to  a  child  five  years  old  in  doses  of  three  grains  every 
three  hours.  A  corresponding  dose  of  any  of  the  other  opiates  may 
be  given,  but  with  less  sudorific  eflfect.  In  colitis  the  occasional 
administration  of  a  laxative  should  not  be  neglected,  if  the  stools 
are  entirely  or  mainly  muco-sanguineous.  It  should  be  employed 
so  as  to  prevent  accumulation  of  faecal  matters  in  the  colon,  which 
would  serve  as  an  irritant  and  increase  the  inflammation.  The 
dose  should  be  small,  merely  sufficient  to  produce  a  fsecal  evacua- 
tion, and  repeated  as  required,  daily  or  less  frequently.  The 
laxative  commonly  preferred  is  Rochelle  salts  or  castor  oil.  The 
physician  may  prescribe  an  opiate  mixture  containing  sufficient 
of  the  laxative  to  have  the  effect  desired,  though  ordinarily  it  is 
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better  to  prescribe  the  two  separately,  so  that  the  laxative  can  be 
given  or  withheld,  according  to  circumstances,  while  the  opiate  is 
continued  more  regularly. 

When  the  stage  of  active  inflammation  has  passed,  if  there  is 
still  looseness  of  the  bowels,  astringents  should  be  employed  in 
connection  with  the  opiate.  The  tincture  of  catechu  or  kino  may 
be  given  with  an  equal  quantity  of  paregoric.  The  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  in  combination  with 
Dover's  powder  or  other  opiate  will  also  be  found  useful. 

Acetate  of  lead  with  opium,  so  much  used  in  adult  cases,  is 
equally  serviceable  in  children.  One  grain  may  be  given  to  a  child 
of  five  years  with  one-third  of  a  grain  of  opium.  Injections 
properly  administered  aid  in  controlling  the  inflammation.  Those 
containing  opium  are  especially  serviceable  in  relieving  the 
tenesmus  of  dysentery.  When  the  stomach  is  irritable,  or  when  it 
is  desired  to  use  a  medicine  like  tannic  acid,  which  is  unpleasant 
to  the  taste,  it  is  often  best  to  administer  it  in  the  form  of  enemata 
or  suppositories. 

Local  treatment  is  highly  important  in  the  enteritis  and  colitis 
of  childhood.  Leeches  in  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation 
have  a  good  eflfect  in  moderating  its  intensity.  If  the  disease  is 
secondary,  or  there  is  scrofula  or  a  state  of  feebleness,  depletion  is 
contra-indicated. 

Apart  from  leeching,  the  local  treatment  should  consist  in  the 
use  of  emollient  applications  covered  with  oil-silk,  and  made 
sufliciently  irritating  by  mustard  or  otherwise  to  cause  constant 
redness. 

If  there  are  symptoms  threatening  convulsions,  a  mustard  foot- 
bath repeated  occasionally  will  usually  tranquillize  the  nervous 
system  and  avert  the  danger. 

The  diet  should  be  bland  and  unirritating.  In  the  first  stages 
of  the  inflammation,  rice  or  barley-water,  or  arrowroot  boiled  in 
water,  and  similar  drinks  should  constitute  the  main  diet.  When 
the  active  inflammation  has  abated,  and  at  any  period  of  the  dis- 
ease if  there  is  a  tendency  to  prostration,  more  nourishing  food 
should  be  given.  Milk  and  animal  broths  may  then  be  allowed. 
In  cases  which  are  protracted,  or  attended  with  symptoms  of 
exhaustion,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 


Cholera  infantum,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  choleriform 
diarrhoea,  is  a  disease  of  the  summer  months ;  and,  with  excep- 
tional cases,  of  the  cities.  It  receives  the  name  which  designates 
it  from  the  violence  of  its  symptoms,  which  closely  resemble  those 
in  Asiatic  cholera.  It  is,  however,  quite  distinct  in  its  nature, 
occurring  independently  of  the  epidemics  of  that  disease.  Post- 
mortem examinations  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  a  non-inflamma- 
tory diarrhoea,  but  on  account  of  the  violence  and  striking  character 
of  its  symptoms,  and  its  great  mortality,  it  is  proper  to  describe  it 
as  a  distinct  disease. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated  that,  as  regards  at  least  this  city,  the 
term  cholera  infantum  has  been  so  extended  as  to  embrace  a  large 
part  of  the  diarrhoeal  maladies  affecting  infants  in  the  summer 
months.  Some  physicians  apply  it  even  to  mild  but  protracted 
cases  of  ordinary  non-inflammatory  or  inflammatory  diarrhoea 
occurring  in  the  season  mentioned.  I  employ  it,  and  it  should,  in 
my  opinion,  only  be  employed,  to  designate  that  form  of  infantile 
diarrhoea  in  which  there  are  frequent  watery,  perhaps  serous  stools, 
accompanied  by  vomiting  and  rapid  and  great  emaciation.  More- 
over, when  the  disease  ceases  to  be  of  this  character,  the  term 
cholera  infantum  should  no  longer  be  applied  to  it,  but  it  should 
receive  another  name  indicative  of  the  pathological  state  which 
has  supervened.  Intestinal  inflammation  frequently  sacceeds 
cholera  infantum,  and  certain  writers  describe  it  as  a  stage  of  that 
disease.  Properly,  the  inflammation  should  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct afiection,  just  as  the  enteritis,  which  sometimes  results  from 
cholera  morbus,  is  not  considered  as  a  stage  of  that  disease,  but  as 
a  disease  in  itself. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  infantum  reported  in  our 
bills  of  mortality  is  so  large,  while  the  number  from  the  same 
disease  embraced  in  the  death  statistics  of  European  cities  is  so 
small  comparatively,  that  some  haVe  been  led  to  believe  that  this 
affection,  whether  termed  cholera  infantum,  or,  as  by  French 
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writers,  choleriform  diarrhoea,  is  mucli  more  prevalent  and  fatal  in 
this  country  than  in  Europe,  whereas,  were  these  terms  employed 
in  all  places  to  designate  precisely  the  same  disease,  probably  no 
great  difterence  would  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
infantum  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Causes. — ^It  has  been  stated  that  cholera  infantum  prevails 
mainly  in  the  cities  and  in  the  summer  months.  Cases  occur  from 
the  month  of  May  to  October.  Its  maximum  frequency  and 
severity  correspond  with  the  degree  of  heat,  and  it  is  therefore 
most  prevalent  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  this  disease  is,  doubtless,  residence  in  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  noxious  vapors,  especially  gases  arising  from  animal 
and  vegetable  decomposition,  or  an  atmosphere  rendered  impure 
by  overcrowding  and  by  personal  and  domiciliary  uncleanliness. 
It  is,  therefore,  much  more  common  in  tenement-houses  and  parts 
of  the  city  occupied  by  the  poor  than  in  cleaner  and  less  crowded 
streets  and  apartments. 

Summer  heat  and  the  anti-hygienic  conditions  to  which  it  gives 
rise  in  the  cities,  sometimes  api)ear  to  be  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  develop  cholera  infantum ;  at  least  it  occurs  without  other 
obvious  cause.  In  other,  and  probably  the  majority  of  cases, 
another  cause  co-operates,  namely,  the  use  of  improper  food. 
Atmospheric  heat  and  its  depressing  influences  are  then  predis- 
posing causes,  while  the  use  of  indigestible  or  irritating  food  is  the 
exciting  cause.  Infants  upon  whom  both  causes  are  operative  are 
most  liable  to  cholera  infantum  in  its  severe  form.  Hence  bottle- 
fed  infants  of  the  city  are  especially  liable  to  it,  and  infants  whose 
food  is  carelessly  and  improperly  prepared.  Often  in  the  hot 
months,  acid  and  indigestible  fruits,  as  currants,  heedlessly  given 
to  an  infant,  occasion  the  attack. 

Cholera  infantum  occurs  commonly  under  the  age  of  two  years. 
It  is  so  frequent  during  the  period  of  first  dentition,  that  some 
writers  consider  dentition  a  cause.  At  this  period,  however,  as 
has  been  stated  elsewhere,  there  is  great  functional  activity,  and 
rapid  development  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  and  the  peculiar 
liability  to  cholera  infantum  at  this  age  should  be  attributed  to 
this  cause  rather  than  to  dentition. 

Symptoms. — Cholera  infantum  sometimes  commences  abruptly, 
the  previous  health  having  been  good.  In  other  cases  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  premonitory  stage,  that  of  simple  diarrhoea.  The  stools 
are  thinner  than  natural,  and'  somewhat  more  frequent,  but  not 
such  as  to  excite  alarm.  Suddenly  the  evacuations  become  more 
40 
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frequent  and  watery,  and  the  parents  are  surprised  and  frightened 
by  the  rapid  sinking  and  real  danger  of  the  infant.  Occasionally 
this  antecedent  diarrhoea  has  continued  several  weeks,  attended 
with  emaciation,  and  associated,  perhaps,  with  intestinal  inflam- 
mation. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  the  discharge  of  thin  stools, 
designated  by  some  watery,  by  others  serous.  The  first  evacuations, 
unless  there  has  been  previous  diarrhoea,  contain  considerable  fsecal 
matter.  They  are  so  thin  as  to  soak  into  the  diaj^er  almost  like 
urine,  and  in  some  cases  they  scarcely  produce  more  of  a  stain  than 
does  this  secretion.  The  odor  is  peculiar,  not  fsecal,  but  musty 
and  oftensive;  occasionally  the  stools  are  almost  odorless.  Com- 
mencing simultaneously  with  the  watery  evacuations,  or  soon  after, 
is  another  symptom,  namely,  irritability  of  the  stomach,  which 
increases  greatly  the  prostration  and  danger.  Whatever  is  swal- 
lowed by  the  infant  is  rejected  immediately,  or  after  a  few  minutes, 
or  there  may  be  retching  without  vomiting.  The  appetite  is  lost, 
and  the  thirst  is  intense.  Cold  water,  especially,  is  taken  with 
avidity,  and  if  the  infant  nurses,  it  eagerly  seizes  the  breast,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  thirst.  The  tongue  is  moist  at  first,  and  clean 
or  covered  with  a  light  fur.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  while  the 
respiration  is  either  natural  or  somewhat  increased  in  frequency; 
the  surface  is  warm,  but  its  temperature  is  speedily  reduced. 
There  is  no  abdominal  tenderness,  and  no  evidence  of  pain.  The 
infant  is  often  restless  at  first,  but  its  restlessness  is  due  to  thirst, 
or  that  unpleasant  sensation  which  the  sick  experience  when  the 
vital  powers  are  rapidly  reduced.  The  urine  is  scanty  in  propor- 
tion to  the  gravity  of  the  attack. 

The  loss  of  strength  and  the  emaciation  are  more  rapid  than  in 
any  other  diarrhoeal  malady,  except  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  most 
severe  form  of  cholera  morbus.  The  parents  scarcely  recognize  in 
the  changed  and  melancholy  aspect  of  the  infant  any  resemblance 
to  the  features  which  it  exhibited  a  day  or  two  before.  The  eyes 
are  sunken,  the  eyelids  and  lips  are  permanently  open  from  the 
feeble  contractile  power  of  the  muscles  which  close  them,  while  the 
loss  of  the  fluids  from  the  tissues  and  the  emaciation  are  such  that 
bony  angles  become  more  prominent,  and  the  skin  in  places  lies  in 
folds. 

As  the  disease  approaches  a  fatal  termination,  which  often  occurs 
in  two  or  three  days,  the  infant  remains  quiet,  not  disturbed  even 
by  the  flies  which  alight  upon  its  face.  The  limbs  and  cheekB 
become  cool ;  the  eyes  bleared,  and  pupils  contracted.    A  state  of 
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stupor  results,  from  which  there  is  no  relief,  and  which  after  a  few 
hours  ends  in  death. 

Often,  even  in  cases  which  are  ultimately  fatal,  there  is  not  such 
a  speedy  termination  of  the  disease.  The  choleriform  diarrhoea 
ends  in  inflammation,  which  runs  a  protracted  and  obstinate  course. 
The  disease  then  becomes  the  entero-colitis,  inflammatory  diarrhoea, 
or  intestinal  inflammation  of  writers. 

In  the  most  favorable  cases  of  cholera  infantum  the  patient  re- 
covers before  the  supervention  of  inflammation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Rilliet  and  Barthez,  who  of  foreign 
writers  treat  of  this  disease  at  greatest  length,' describe  it  under 
the  name  of  gastro-intestinal  choleriform  catarrh.  "The  perusal," 
they  remark,  "of  the  anatomico-pathological  description,  and  es- 
pecially the  study  of  the  facts,  show  that  the  gastro-intestinal  tube 
in  subjects  who  succumb  to  this  disease  may  be  in  four  different 
states:  (a),  either  the  stomach  is  softened  without  any  lesion  of 
the  digestive  tube ;  (6),  or  the  stomach  is  softened  at  the  same  time 
that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  and  especially  its  fol- 
licular apparatus  is  diseased ;  (c),  or  the  stomach  is  healthy  whilst 
the  follicular  apparatus,  or  the  mucous  membrane,  is  diseased ;  (rf), 
or,  finally,  the  gastro-intestinal  tube  is  not  the  seat  of  any  lesion 
appreciable  to  our  senses  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  or 
it  presents  lesions  so  insignificant  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
explain  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms, 

"So  far  the  disease  resembles  all  the  catarrhs,  but  what  is  special 
is  the  abundance  of  the  serous  secretion,  and  the  disturbance  of 
the  great  sympathetic  nerve. 

"The  serous  secretion,  which  appears  to  be  produced  by  a  per- 
spiration (analogous  to  that  of  the  respiratory  passages  and  of  the 
skin)  rather  than  by  a  follicular  secretion,  shows,  perhaps,  that 
the  elimination  of  substances  is  effected  by  other  organs  than  the 
follicles ;  perhaps,  also,  we  ought  to  see  a  proof  that  the  materials 
to  eliminate  are  not  the  same  as  in  simple  catarrh.  Upon  all  these 
points  we  are  constrained  to  remain  in  doubt.  We  content  our- 
selves with  pointing  out  the  fact." 

American  writers  very  generally  divide  cholera  infantum  into 
three  stages,  the  first  characterized  by  turgescence  of  the  intestinal 
follicles  without  inflammation,  but  perhaps  attended  by  more  or 
less  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  second  stage  intes- 
tinal inflammation  is  present.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines is  vascular  in  patches  and  streaks,  sometimes  thickened, 
and  the  solitary  glands  and  patches  of  Peyer  are  inflamed,  and  oe- 
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casionally  certain  of  them  are  ulcerated.  In  the  third  stage  the 
brain  is  involved.  The  cranial  sinuses,  veins,  and  capillaries  of 
the  brain  are  congested,  and  there  is  transudation  of  serum  upon 
the  surface  of  the  brain  or  in  the  ventricles.  But  the  second  and 
third  stages  of  these  writers  pertain,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  have 
already  said,  to  entero-colitis,  a  supervening  disease,  and  distinct 
from  cholera  infantum.  The  anatomical  character  of  the  first 
stage  alone  is  that  of  cholera  infantum,  as  the  disease  is  understood 
by  us.  In  our  restricted  use  of  the  term,  the  appreciable  lesions 
in  cholera  infantum  are  seen  to  be  similar  to  those  in  the  common 
forms  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea.  The  following  observations 
show  the  character  of  these  lesions : — 

On  the  first  of  August,  1861, 1  made  an  autopsy  of  an  infant 
sixteen  months  old,  who  died  of  cholera  infantum,  with  a  sickness 
of  less  than  one  day.  The  examination  was  made  thirty  hours 
after  death.  Nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  the  brain,  except, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  than  the  ordinary  injection  of  vessels  at  the 
vertex;  no  disease  of  stomach  and  intestines  except  enlargement 
of  the  patches  of  Peyer  as  well  as  the  solitary  glands ;  mucous 
membrane  pale.  In  this  and  the  following  cases  there  was  appa- 
rently slight  softening  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane;  but 
whether  it  was  pathological  or  cadaveric  is  uncertain,  as  the 
weather  was  very  warm.  The  liver  seemed  healthy.  Examined 
by  the  microscope,  it  was  found  to  contain  about  the  normal  amount 
of  oil-globules. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  an  infant  seven  months  old,  wet- 
nursed,  who  died  July  26th,  1862,  after  a  sickness  also  of  about 
one  day.  He  was  previously  emaciated,  but  without  any  definite 
ailment.  The  post-mortem  examination  was  made  on  the  28th. 
The  brain  was  somewhat  softer  than  natural,  but  was  otherwise 
healthy.  There  was  no  abnormal  vascularity  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  and  no  serous  effusion  within  the  cranium.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  was  of  healthy  appearance 
throughout,  except  that  the  solitary  glands  of  the  colon  were 
enlarged.     The  patches  of  Peyer  were  not  distinct. 

At  the  New  York  Prostestant  Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum,  an 
infant  twenty  months  old,  previously  healthy,  was  seized  with 
cholera  infantum  on  the  25th  of  June,  1864.  The  dejections,  as  is 
usual  in  that  disease,  were  frequent  and  watery,  and  attended  by 
obstinate  vomiting.  Death  occurred  in  slight  spasms,  in  thirty- 
six  hours.  The  exciting  cause  was  apparently  the  use  of  a  few 
oiu-rants,  which  were  eaten  in  a  cake  the  day  before,  some  of  which 
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fruit  was  contained  in  the  first  evacuations.  The  brain  was  not 
examined.  The  only  pathological  changes  which  were  observed 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  slight  vascular  patches  in  the 
small  intestines,  scarcely  sufficient  to  be  considered  inflammatory 
or  even  congestive,  and  an  unusual  prominence  of  the  solitary 
glands  in  the  colon.  These  glands  resembled  small  beads  imbed- 
ded in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  lungs  in  the  above  cases  were 
healthy,  excepting  hypostatic  congestion. 

The  lesions  in  the  above  cases  obviously  lacked  those  characters 
which  indicate  an  inflammatory  disease.  The  observations  of 
others  correspond  with  our  own  in  reference  to  these  severe  and 
suddenly  fatal  cases. 

Dr.  Hallowell,  in  a  paper  on  this  disease  published  in  the  Ameri' 
can  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  J^ly  ?  1847,  says  of  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  first  stage:  "  These  consist  in  an  undue  develop- 
ment of  the  follicles,  both  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  of  one 
of  those  organs,  without  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane." 

Dr.  K  H.  Parker,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society,  February  4th,  1857,  says :  "  When  death  occurs 
from  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  profuse  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhcea,  a  condition  to  which  is  given  in  this  country  the  name  of 
cholera  infantum,  we  find  the  intestines  to  contain  more  or  less  of 
a  soft,  usually  light  yellow  fsecal  matter,  and  the  stomach  a  fluid 
resembling  a  thin  gruel.  The  walls  of  the  stomach  are  natural, 
unless  the  epithelial  lining  be  a  little  too  easily  removed,  the  epi- 
thelial lining  of  the  small  intestines  and  sometimes  of  the  large 
being  in  a  similar  state.  The  walls  of  the  intestines  are  almost 
translucent,  bloodless  and  apparently  thin.  Throughout  their  whole 
extent  the  solitary  and  agglomerated  glands  are  very  prominent, 
setting  up  almost  like  beads  upon  the  surface." 

Both  these  writers,  as  well  as  Stewart  in  his  monograph  on 
cholera  infantum,  admit  the  frequent  termination  of  the  patho- 
logical state  just  described,  in  other  words,  of  cholera  infantum, 
according  to  our  restricted  use  of  the  term,  in  entero-colitis.  Most 
writers,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  regard  the  entero-colitis  as 
an  advanced  stage  of  cholera  infantum.  I  believe  that  the  opinion 
of  writers  is  correct,  that  there  is  usually  in  chlorea  infantum  soft- 
ening of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  at  least  in  places. 
But  as  the  autopsies  in  this  disease  are  made  in  the  warmest 
weather,  and  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide how  much  of  this  change  pertains  to  this  disease  and  how 
much  is  post-mortem. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  no  uniform  lesion 
is  observed  in  any  of  the  viscera,  unless  su£h  as  is  due  to  change 
in  the  quantity  and  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  in  its  circolation* 
Writers  describe  an  ansemic  appearance  of  the  thoracic  and  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  and  occasional  passive  congestion  of  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels. The  cerebral  symptoms  often  present  towards  the  close  of 
life  in  unfavorable  cases  of  cholera  infantum  may  arise  from  a 
state  of  the  brain  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  spurious  hydro- 
cephalus, which  state  is  not  attended  by  any  uniform  or  certain 
lesion  of  this  organ.  As  the  urinary  secretion  is  scanty  or  sup- 
pressed, cerebral  symptoms  may  in  certain  cases  be  due  to  arsemia. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  diagnosticated  by  the  symptoms, 
and  especially  by  the  frequency  and  character  of  the  stools.  The 
stools  have  already  been  described  as  frequent,  often  passed  with 
considerable  force,  deficient  in  fsecal  matter,  and  thin,  so  as  to  soak 
into  the  diaper  almost  like  urine.  The  vomiting,  thirst,  rapid 
sinking,  and  emaciation  serve  to  distinguish  cholera  infantum 
from  other  diarrhceal  affections. 

When  Asiatic  cholera  is  prevalent,  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
the  two  diseases  is  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

Prognosis. — This  is  one  of  those  diseases  in  regard  to  which 
physicians  often  injure  their  reputation  by  not  giving  sufficient 
notice  of  the  danger,  or  even  by  expressing  a  favorable  opinion,  when 
the  case  soon  after  ends  fatally.  A  favorable  prognosis  should 
seldom  be  expressed  without  qualification.  If  the  urgent  symp- 
toms are  relieved,  still  there  is  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  intes- 
tinal inflammation,  which,  in  hot  weather,  is  formidable  and  often 
fatal.  If  the  stools  become  more  consistent  and  less  frequent, 
without  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  symptoms,  we  may  confidently 
express  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  present  danger. 

The  duration  of  true  cholera  infantum  is  short.  It  either  ends 
fatally,  or  it  begins  soon  to  abate  and  ceases,  or  it  is  transformed 
into  an  inflammation.  Death  may  occur,  in  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  in  a  state  of  collapse,  from  the  frequency  of  the  stools, 
or  not  till  after  three  or  four  days.  In  general,  if  the  patient  is 
not  relieved  in  three  or  four  days,  entero-colitis  commences. 

Treatment. — The  frequency  and  watery  character  of  the  stools 
in  cholera  infantum,  and  the  consequent  rapid  sinking  of  the 
infant,  call  for  prompt  measures  for  the  arrest  of  the  disease.  If 
there  is  any  irritating  substance  in  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
which  acts  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  vomiting  or  diarrhcea,  or  at 
least  aggravates  it,  it  is  proper  to  commence  treatment  by  the  use 
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of  some  evacuant.  Dr.  James  Jackson  {Letters  to  a  Young  Physi- 
cian) says:  "In  the  acute  attacks  of  cholera  infantum,  the  first 
object  is  the  dislodgement  of  oftending  materials  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  In  most  cases  the  spontaneous  efforts  suffice  to  clear 
the  stomach.  But,  occasionally,  it  is  evident  that  these  efforts  fail 
to  remove  a  load  which  the  patient  has  imprudently  been  per- 
mitted to  take  into  the  stomach.  Then  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha 
may  be  given  with  benefit  till  the  burden  is  thrown  off.  Two  to 
four  grains  will  usually  suffice.  Much  more  frequently  the  efforts 
of  the  bowels  are  not  successful  in  carrying  off  their  contents,  and 
the  stomach  is  at  the  same  time  so  irritable  as  not  easily  to  retain 
medicine.  Then  calomel  is  the  great  remedy.  Whatever  objec- 
tions theoretical  men  may  make  to  the  use  of  so  potent  a  drug 
for  a  tender  infant,  few  practical  men,  after  having  tried  it, 
are  willing  to  treat  this  disease  without  this  article.  It  is  not 
oftensive  to  the  taste;  it  can  be  retained  when  scarce  any  other 
medicine  can  be ;  and,  if  vomiting  follows  a  dose  of  it,  the  stomach 
becomes  less  irritable,  so  that  a  way  is  open  for  other  medicines  or 
for  nourishment.  By  its  operation  the  bowels  are  disburdened  of 
their  load  with  benefit.  But  it  is  a  medicine  which  is  slow  in  its 
operation,  and  castor  oil  may  be  used  after  it  with  advantage." 

Unless  the  stomach  is  quite  irritable,  castor  oil,  syrup  of  rhubarb, 
or,  if  there  is  a  state  of  acidity,  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  are  generally 
sufficient  to  remove  the  indigestible  substance.  Dr.  E.  H.  Parker 
prefers  the  syrup  of  rhubarb  in  such  cases.  If  the  stomach  is  irri- 
table, so  that  the  purgatives  mentioned  would  be  vomited,  calomel 
is  certainly  the  best  medicine.  This  should  not  be  given  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  one  or  two  doses,  and  it  may  be  aided  by  a 
simple  enema. 

K  there  is  no  indigestible  substance  in  the  intestines,  purgatives 
should  not  be  used,  as  they  would  then  do  more  harm  than  good. 
If  the  disease  has  continued  several  hours,  it  is  probable  that  any 
irritating  substance,  which  might  have  been  present  at  first,  has 
passed  from  the  bowels,  and  no  purgative  is  required. 

Treatment  designed  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  evacuations 
and  improve  their  character,  should  be  commenced  at  the  earliest 
moment. 

Every  hour  that  cholera  infantum  continues  unchecked  reduces 
the  strength  of  the  infant  and  diminishes  his  chance  of  recovery. 
Our  main  reliance  must  be  on  opium  in  some  form.  Dr.  Jackson 
truly  remarks  that  we  have  no  substitute  for  it.  "From  three  to 
five  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium,"  says  he,  "  may  be  given,  and 
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the  dose  may  be  repeated  in  eight  or  twelve  hours."    This  he 
recommends  "after  the  bowels  are  unburdened.'* 

It  is  better  to  give  a  smaller  dose  of  opium  and  repeat  it  often. 
If  laudanum  is  used,  it  may  be  given  in  one  drop  doses  every  two 
or  three  hours  to  a  child  one  year  old,  its  effect  being  watched. 
There  is  danger  in  this  disease  of  the  sudden  supervention  of 
stupor,  amounting  even  to  coma  and  ending  fatally.  In  these 
cases  the  stools  are  generally  suddenly  checked,  and  the  opiate 
might  aid  in  producing  this  result.  In  a  few  instances  which  I 
can  recall  to  mind,  where  death  occurred  in  this  way,  the  friends 
believed  that  the  melancholy  result  was  hastened  by  the  medicine. 
If  the  evacuations  are  partially  checked  and  there  are  signs  of 
stupor,  the  opiate  should  either  be  omitted  or  given  less  frequently. 
Explicit  and  positive  directions  to  this  effect  should  be  given. 
Eligible  preparations  of  opium  for  this  disease  are  paregoric, 
tincture  of  opium,  pulv.  cretse  comp.  c.  opio,  and,  if  there  is  no  irri- 
tability of  stomach,  Dover's  powder. 

Astringents  and  often  alkalies  are  useful  employed  as  adjuvants 
of  the  opiate.  The  chief  danger  is  from  the  frequent  watery 
evacuations,  and  both  these  remedies  certainly  aid  materially  in 
restraining  them.  Astringents  are  less  tolerated  by  an  irritable 
stomach  than  either  opium  or  chalk,  so  that  it  is  often  advisable 
to  discontinue  their  use  when  they  are  vomited,  in  cases  in  which 
they  would  be  very  beneficial  if  the  stomach  were  retentive.  The 
opiate  and  alkali  may  be  employed  in  the  following  combination:— 

9.  Tinct.  opii  gtt.  xij  ; 

Mifitur.  cretffi  §is8.    Misce. 
One  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours  to  an  infant  one  year  old.    To  thii 
mixture  an  astringent  may  be  added,  as  tincture  of  catechu  or  kino. 

I  prefer  for  ordinary  cases,  as  it  is  astringent,  alkaline,  opiate, 
and  anti-emetic,  the  powder  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  chalk 
with  opium,  already  recommended  for  intestinal  inflammation. 

By  this  mode  of  treatment  the  stools  are  generally  in  a  few  houiB 
rendered  less  frequent  and  more  consistent. 

There  are  physicians  who  believe  that  calomel  given  in  small 
and  repeated  doses  has  a  beneficial  eftect  in  choleriform  diarrhoea, 
but  those  who  use  it  employ  it  in  combination  with  opium,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  good  effect  observed  is  largely  due  to  the  latter 
remedy.  From  the  anatomical  characters  of  cholera-infantum 
there  is  apparently  no  indication  for  a  medicine  that  affects  the 
function  of  the  liver,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  calomel  exerts 
any  good  effect  on  the  follicular  apparatus  of  the  intestines,  which, 
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80  far  as  we  can  localize  the  disease,  seems  to  be  most  in  fault  of 
any  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  On  theoretical  grounds, 
therefore,  I  should  oppose  the  employment  of  this  agent,  and  my 
observations  of  its  effects  have  been  such  that  I  entirely  discard  its 
use  while  we  have  other  safe  and  efficient  remedies  to  meet  every 
indication. 

Ordinarily,  as  the  diarrhoea  is  relieved,  the  vomiting  ceases. 
The  opiate  and  alkaline  remedies  employed  for  the  former  are  also 
curative  of  the  latter ;  still  the  vomiting,  if  frequent  and  obstinate, 
sometimes  does  require  special  treatment,  and  there  are  no  better 
anti-emetic  mixtures  than  those  recommended  in  our  remarks  on 
the  treatment  of  intestinal  inflammation.  In  robust  infants  at 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  small  pieces  of  ice  taken  in  the 
mouth  aid  in  diminishing  the  irritability  of  stomach.  Mustard 
should  also  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 

In  most  cases  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required.  The  best  of 
these  is  Bourbon  whiskey  or  brandy,  which  should  be  used  from  an 
early  period  of  the  disease.  Aside  from  its  sustaining  the  vital 
powers,  it  aids  also  in  relieving  the  irritability  of  stomach. 

The  diet  in  cholera  infantum  should  be  simple  but  nutritious. 
It  should  be  given  little  at  a  time  and  often.  If  the  infant  nurse, 
it  should  be  confined  to  the  breast.  If  weaned,  cold  barley  or 
rice-water  should  be  given,  with  whiskey  or  brandy,  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  afterwards  milk  or  broths  may  be  em- 
ployed in  addition. 

If  cholera  infantum  end  in  inflammation,  the  treatment  already 
described  for  that  disease  should  be  adopted. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

INTESTINAL  WORMS. 

The  belief  has  been  prevalent  in  the  profession,  and  is  now  in 
the  community,  that  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines  con- 
stitutes a  frequent  disease  in  early  life.  As  the  pathology  of  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  and  especially  the  means  of  diagnosticating 
diseases,  are  better  understood,  this  idea  is  gradually  abandoned 
by  the  profession.  Still,  intestinal  worms  must  be  considered  an 
occasional  cause  of  serious  derangement  or  even  disease,  and  of 
death  also. 
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Worms,  indeed,  may  exist  in  the  intestines  without  any  appre- 
ciable deviation  in  the  individual  from  a  state  of  health.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  they  in  time  give  rise  to  symptoms  so  as  to  require 
the  use  of  remedies  for  their  expulsion. 

There  are  j&ve  kinds  of  worms  whose  habitat  is  the  human 
intestines,  namely,  the  ascaris  lumbrieoides,  ascaris  vermicularis, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  oxyuris  vermicularis,  the  tricho- 
cephalus  dispar,  and  two  species  of  taenia.  The  ascaris  lumbri- 
eoides, when  matured,  measures  from  five  inches  to  about  a  foot 
in  length.  Young  ones  are  sometimes  expelled  not  more  than 
two  inches  in  length.  The  color  is  a  reddish-brown,  with  a  shade 
of  yellow.  The  dead  worm  has  a  paler  color.  The  females  are  in 
numerical  excess  of  the  males,  and  their  size  is  also  greater.  The 
worm  in  shape  resembles  the  common  earthworm,  from  which  it 
derives  the  name  lumbricus.  It  is,  however,  more  pointed  at 
both  extremities  than  the  earthworm,  and  the  color  is  a  paler  red. 
The  tail  of  the  male  worm  is  curved,  while  that  of  the  female  is 
straight.  The  mouth  is  triangular,  and  is  surrounded  by  three 
tubercles. 

The  ascaris  lumbrieoides  resides  usually  in  the  small  intestines. 
It  occasionally  enters  the  stomach,  from  which  it  is  vomited,  or 
it  crawls  up  the  oesophagus  into  the  fauces,  from  which.it  is  soon 
removed  by  the  efforts  of  the  individual.  Cases  are  on  record, 
one  of  which  Andral  witnessed,  in  which  the  worm  entered  the 
larynx,  producing  suftbcation  and  speedy  death.  M.  Tonnelle 
also  witnessed  such  a  case.  A  child  nine  years  old  was  suddenly 
seized  with  great  difficulty  of  respiration  and  pain  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest.  A  careful  examination  of  the  thorax  gave  a 
negative  result.  Death  occurred  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours, 
and  at  the  post-mortem  examination  a  lumbricus  was  found  filling 
the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  M.  Blandin,  also,  witnessed  a  case, 
when  internd  of  the  Hopital  des  Enfants.  An  infant  was  suffo- 
cated by  one  of  these  worms,  which  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
right  bronchus.  Very  rarely  they  crawl  from  the  fauces  into  the 
nasal  passages.  This  worm  is  so  strong  and  active,  that  there  is 
no  recess  or  reflexion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  which  it  could  possibly  penetrate,  in  which  it  has  not 
been  found.  It  has  been  discovered  in  the  appendix  vermiformis, 
in  the  pancreatic  duct,  in  the  common  bile-duct,  and  even  in  the 
gall-bladder.  The  number  of  these  worms  found  in  the  intestines 
is  very  various.  There  may  be  only  one,  or  the  number  may  be 
almost  incredibly  large. 
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Thus,  Barrier  relates  the  case  of  an  infant  thirty  months  old, 
who  died  in  Hospital  Necker.  It  was  believed  to  be  tubercular. 
Numerous  tumors,  which  could  be  felt  in  the  abdomen,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  tubercular  masses.  On  making  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, the  mesenteric  glands  were  found  healthy,  but  the  in- 
testines throughout  their  entire  extent  were  filled  with  lumbrici; 
The  masses  which,  during  life,  were  believed  to  be  tubercular 
glands,  were  found  to  consist  of  worms.  The  coecum,  especially, 
was  greatly  distended  by  them.  The  intertwining  or  collection  in 
balls  of  these  worms  constitutes,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  dangers, 
as  it  renders  them  so  much  the  more  difficult  of  expulsion. 

The  round  worm,  as  this  worm  is  commonly  called,  possesses  no 
organs  of  penetration,  still,  if  the  intestine  is  weakened  by  disease, 
especially  by  ulceration,  it  may,  by  pressure  with  its  head,  force  an 
opening  through  which  it  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
causing  peritonitis  and  death.  This  worm  is  often  found,  whether 
single  or  in  masses,  surrounded  with  mucus,  which  serves  as  a 
partial  protection  to  the  intestines. 

The  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  contact  with  lumbrici 
is  often  found  inflamed,  either  from  movements  of  the  worm,  or 
from  pressure  of  a  mass  of  worms,  or  even  of  a  single  worm  in  a 
confined  position,  as  the  appendix  vermiformis.  This  inflamma- 
tion, continuing  and  increasing,  may  end  in  ulceration,  and  thtis 
a  weakened  spot  be  produced,  which  may  be  ruptured  by  simple 
pressure  of  the  mouth  of  the  worm.  In  this  way  are,  probably, 
to  be  explained  those  apparent  cases  of  perforation,  which  have  led 
some  observers  to  believe  that  lumbrici  had  actually  the  power  of 
penetrating  the  healthy  coats  of  the  intestines. 

M.  Guersant  describes  a  case  in  which  the  appendix  vermiformis 
was  found  with  an  opening  through  which  two  lumbrici  had  partly 
passed  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  eflfect  of  their  impaction 
in  this  narrow  cul-de-sac  was  much  like  that  of  a  bean  or  a  seed 
lodged  in  the  same  situation. 

Lumbrici  are  sometimes  found  in  a  most  remarkable  location, 
namely,  in  little  abscesses,  external  to  the  intestines,  situated 
generally  in  the  abdominal  walls.  These,  after  a  time,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  open  externally,  discharging  pus,  one  or  more  worms, 
and  perhaps  a  little  excrementitious  matter.  They  result  from  an 
opening  in  the  intestine,  through  which  the  worm  has  passed,  pro- 
ducing circumscribed  inflammation  and  an  abscess,  and  the  intes- 
tine, now  relieved  of  the  irritant,  heals  before  the  abscess  reaches 
the  surface. 
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The  mucous  membrane  in  contact  with  the  worm  Bomctimcs 
prcacnts  the  natural  appearance;  in  other  cases,  it  is  red,  bein^ 
evidently  inflamed. 

The  ascaris  vermicularis,  or  oxyuria  vermicularia,  or,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  vernacular,  the  threadworm,  is  also  frequent  in 
childhood,  and  is  the  cause  sonaetimea  of  much  suffering,  though 
generally  of  less  dangerous  symptoms  than  the  round  worm.  It« 
habitat  is  the  large  intestine,  commonly  the  reetnm.  Bremser 
states  that  he  found  it  even  in  the  ccecum.  This  worm  resembles 
pieces  of  white  thread,  and  hence  its  common  name.  The  female 
is  larger  than  the  male,  measuring  almut  half  an  inch  in  length, 
while  the  length  of  the  male  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  lines, 
and  it  is  proj>ortionately  more  slender.  It  exists  often  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  rectum,  from  which  it  is  expelled  with  the  excre- 
mentitiouH  matter.  The  head  of  the  worm  ia  blunt.and  is  furnished 
with  a  transparent  vesicle.  The  tail  is  very  slender,  terminating 
in  a  spiral  in  the  male,  while  it  is  straight  in  the  female.  These 
worms  multiply  rapidly,  and  they  move  actively  their  anterior 
extremity.  In  girls  they  sometimea  enter  the  vagina,  producing  a 
leueorrhceal  discharge. 

The  trichoccphalus  dispar,  or  the  long  threadworm,  is  also  fonnd 
in  the  large  intestine,  hut  oftener  in  the  caput  eoU  or  ascending 
colon  than  elsewhere.  It  measures  in  length  one  and  a  half  inches, 
sometimes  even  two  inches.  The  anterior  two-thirds  are  slender, 
resembling  in  size  and  appearance  a  hair,  whence  its  name  tricho- 
cephalus.  The  posterior  third  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
anterior,  being,  like  the  ascaris  vermicularis,  spiral  in  the  male  and 
straighter  in  the  female.  The  worm  is  of  a  light  color.  Children 
are  less  frequently  aifected  with  the  trichocephalus  than  with  the 
two  kinds  just  described.  It  rarely,  if  ever,  produces  any  symptoms 
or  does  any  appreciable  injury. 

The  ticnia,  or  tapeworm,  is  much  less  frequent  than  the  round 
or  threadworm.  There  are  two  recognized  species,  the  tffinia 
solium  and  tsjiiia  lata.  These  worms  have  minute  heads,  which 
are  different  in  the  two  species.  Their  bodies  consist  of  white 
flat  segments,  which  are  united  in  a  different  manner  in  the  two 
species.  These  Begments  near  the  head  are  small,  as  if  rudimental, 
but  as  the  ^^^%%$C!  ^|^  head  increases  they  enlarge,  till  their 
full  devf  **l.     They  are  quadrilateral,  having, 

wlien  ''length  than  breadth  in  the  teenia 

ib  in  the  taenia  lata. 
.■J,  each  segment  containing  the 
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reproductive  organs  complete.  The  oviduct  opens  in  the  centre  of 
the  flat  surface  in  the  taenia  solium,  upon  the  edge  of  the  segment 
in  the  tsenia  lata. 

The  taenia  attains  a  great  length,  but  its  maximum  of  growth  is 
not  ascertained,  as  pieces  are  generally  detached  and  expelled  from 
time  to  time  before  the  removal  of  the  entire  worm.  The  taenia 
lata  is  supposed  to  attain  the  length  of  about  fifteen  feet.  The 
taenia  solium  is  considerably  longer. 

The  taenia  is  rare  in  early  life,  but  cases  now  and  then  occur.  I 
have  met  but  one  case  in  this  city  under  the  age  of  five  years. 
Rosen  and  Bremser  report  cases  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eleven 
years,  and  Hufeland,  one  at  the  age  of  six  months.  "Wawruch 
collected  206  observations  of  taenia,  in  22  of  which  the  age  was 
less  than  fifteen  years ;  the  youngest  was  a  girl  of  three  years.  A 
most  remarkable  case  of  taenia  is  reported  in  the  Gazette  Medicate 
of  Paris  in  1837.  M.  Muller  was  called  to  treat  a  foster  child  five 
days  old  for  slight  constipation.  The  bowels  were  evacuated  by 
the  use  of  rhubarb,  manna,  and  a  few  grains  of  salt,  and  in  the 
excrement  a  foot  and  a  half  of  taenia  were  discovered.  This  worm 
had  evidently  existed  during  the  foetal  life  of  the  infant. 

A  similar  case  was  treated  by  Prof.  Skene,  in  the  Long  Island 
Hospital,  in  September,  1871,  and  reported  by  Dr.  Armor  in  the 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  The  infant  was  bom,  September  3d,  of 
a  hearty  Irish  servant  girl.  On  the  7th  it  refused  to  nurse,  and 
was  observed  to  have  a  mild  form  of  tetanus.  On  the  8th  small 
doses  of  calomel  having  been  given,  followed  by  castor  oil,  two 
segments  of  a  taenia  solium  were  passed  from  the  bowels,  and  on 
subsequent  days  ten  more  segments,  after  which  the  tetanus  ceased. 
The  remedies  employed  after  September  8th  were  the  oil  of  male  fern 
and  turpentine.  The  mother,  who  had  presented  no  symptoms  of 
taenia,  was  ordered  an  emulsion  of  pumpkin-seeds,  which  "she  faith- 
fully took  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  she  passed 
over  seventy  segments  of  taenia."  This  case  is  interesting  as 
throwing  light  on  a  possible  mode  of  the  production  of  taenia, 
quite  diflferent  from  the  ordinary  and  recognized  mode,  and  also  as 
showing  the  causative  relation  of  intestinal  worms  to  tetanus 
infantum. 

Causes. — The  vermicular  disease  is  much  more  common  in  one 
locality  than  another.  Thus,  in  Paris  there  are  few  cases,  while 
in  the  provinces  of  France  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe  it  is  a 
common  affection.  It  is  more  common  in  this  city  among  the 
children  of  the  poor  than  those  in  the  better  walks  of  life. 
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In  the  Bame  region,  with  an  identity  of  regimen,  pursuits,  aod, 
habits,  it  is  sometimes  common  in  one  season,  and  rare  in  anothei 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  also,  as  showing  the  influence  of  Iw 
causes,  which  we  often  cannot  appreciate,  that,  in  countries  wlieri 
the  disease  prevails,  the  relative  frequency  of  the  different  kinds 
of  worms  is  often  different.  Thus,  in  England,  Holland,  and  Gef= 
many,  the  tsenia  solium  is  common,  and  the  tienia  lata  rare,  while 
the  reverse  is  true  of  Hussia,  Poland,  and  Switzerland. 

There  is  often  some  derangement  or  disease  of  the  digestim 
system,  which  is  favorable  for  the  growth  of  intestinal  worms.  Ill 
cases  of  continued  indigestion,  accompanied  by  irritation  or  sub* 
acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface,  with  an  excessive  secret 
tion  of  mucus,  worms  are  apt  to  ho  generated,  which  aggravaU 
the  primary  affection.  Children  in  the  last  stages  of  typhoid  fev« 
not  infrequently  pass  lumbrici  in  the  evacuatrons  from  the  bowelaj 

It  has  long  been  a  common  and  correct  belief  that  the  nse  o? 
certain  kinds  of  food  favors  the  development  of  worms.  Fruits  at 
excess,  food  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  but  partially  cooked,  remain* 
ing  an  unusual  time  unassimilated  in  the  intestines,  afford  a  nidotf 
in  which  worms  are  very  apt  to  appear.  The  same  may  be  saiA 
of  saccharine  substances,  taken  in  too  large  quantity  or  too  fre^ 
quently.  An  excess  of  food,  even  of  good  quality,  is  also  a  eaase^. 
since  this  gives  rise  to  the  predisposing  condition  of  undigested 
nutriment  in  the  intestines.  The  j>eriod  of  childhood  is  mentioned' 
by  writers  as  one  of  the  predisposing  causes.  Both  the  round  an4 
threadworms  occur  oftenest  in  children  between  the  ages  of  threi 
and  ten  years,  but  they  are  not  very  infrequent  at  any  ago  betweei 
the  first  year  and  puberty. 

I  have  witnessed  a  large  number  of  autopsies  of  infants  in  th( 
institutions  of  this  city,  and,  although  the  intestines  in  a  largi 
proportion  of  them  were  examined,  I  can  recall  only  one  instance 
in  which  intestinal  worms  were  present  when  death  had  occurred 
in  the  first  year.  This  immunity  is,  however,  in  great  part  attiT-' 
but-able  to  the  simple  diet  of  these  institutions.  The  infreqaenc/^ 
of  worms  in  the  first  year  of  life  is  an  important  practical  facL 
The  immunity  is  greatest,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  those  who  &r^ 
nourished  entirely  or  almost  entirely  at  the  breast. 

In  this  city,  children  of  the  fK>or,  living  in  almost  total  disregard 
of  sanitary  requirements,  are  especially  liable  to  worms.  This  i* 
attributable  not  only  to  the  character  of  their  food,  which  is  often 
of  inferior  quality  and  poorly  prepared,  but  also  to  the  filthy  and 
insalu^  'the  domiciles  and  streets  in  which  they  aside. 
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and  the  consequent  cachexia.  One  of  the  older  writers  remarks  that 
intestinal  worms,  like  confervoid  growths,  thrive  best  where  it  is 
fQthy  and  dark.  Though  such  analogical  reasoning  is  not  to  be 
accepted,  the  fact  remains  of  the  great  liability  to  worms  of  those 
children  who  reside  in  insalubrious  and  humid  localities  which  are 
favorable  also  for  cryptogamic  vegetation. 

Symptoms  of  Lumbrici. — These  are  in  part  constitutional  or 
sympathetic,  and  in  part  local,  due  to  the  mechanical  eftect  of 
these  entozoa  on  the  coats  of  the  intestines.  "Writers,  especially 
Rilliet  and  Barthez,  have  described  the  symptoms  supposed  to 
indicate  lumbrici  with  miiiuteness.  Those  of  a  constitutional  or 
sympathetic  character  are  the  following :  Features  sometimes 
flushed,  sometimes  pallid,  and  sometimes  of  a  leaden  hue ;  lower 
eyelids  swollen,  and  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  blue  semicircle ; 
thirst,  nausea,  or  even  vomiting ;  appetite  diminished,  or  entirely 
lost,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  augmented ;  breath  foul ;  papillse  of 
the  tongue  red  and  projecting ;  pulse  accelerated  and  irregular. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  they  observed  this  irregularity  in 
a  boy  three  years  old,  at  the  time  he  was  passing  a  large  number 
of  lumbrici.  The  irregularity  afterwards  disappeared.  Accele- 
ration of  the  pulse  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms  of  these 
worms.  The  popular  idea  of  "  worm  fever"  has  indeed  a  founda- 
tion in  fact.  This  fever  is  often  remittent  and  mild,  but  occasion- 
ally it  is  continuous  and  intense. 

The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system  are  important. 
In  mild  cases  they  may  be  absent,  as  when  there  are  few  lumbrici, 
and  the  child  is  robust,  and  over  the  age  of  five  years,  but  in 
severe  cases  more  or  fewer  of  these  symptoms  are  commonly  present. 
They  are  dilation  of  the  pupils,  especially  inequality  of  dilation,  to 
which  Munro  attached  diagnostic  value ;  strabismus,  twitching  of 
the  muscles,  clonic  convulsions,  somnolence,  headache,  neuralgic 
pains,  delirium.  Rarely  chorea,  deafness,  and  paralysis,  it  is  be- 
lieved, may  result.  (M.  Bouchut,  Gaz.  des  Hdjpitauz^  1867.)  Hy- 
persesthesia  of  the  abdominal  surface  was  present  in  a  case  which 
I  attended,  and  which  subsided  as  soon  as  the  lumbrici  were  ex- 
pelled. Grinding  the  teeth  in  sleep,  and  picking  the  nostrils,  are 
symptoms  to  which  families  attach  great  value.  Observations, 
however,  show  that,  though  sometimes  due  to  worms,  they  more  fre- 
quently have  another  cause. 

The  local  symptoms  or  disorders,  in  other  words  those  having 
a  mechanical  origin,  are  colicky  pains,  experienced  chiefly  in  the 
umbilical  region ;  in  some  patients,  simple  non-inflammatory  diar- 
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rhoea  ;  in  others,  enteritis ;  and  in  others  still,  colitis ;  stools  some- 
times natural ;  in  other  cases,  liquid  but  fsecaj ;  and  in  others  still, 
muco-sanguineous ;  flatulence.  M.  Davaine,  at  a  recent  period, 
made  the  important  discovery  that  the  feces  of  patients  aflected 
with  worms  contain  the  ova  of  the  particular  species  present,  in 
large  numbers.  The  ovum  of  the  lumbricus  is  oval  and  granular, 
while  that  of  the  trichocephalus  is  spherical,  with  a  small  projec- 
tion at  each  end,  those  of  the  threadworm  oval  and  irregular,  and 
those  of  the  taenia  round.  These  ova  can  be  seen  through  a  lena 
magnifying  150  diameters. 

In  exceptional  cases,  there  are  local  ^symptoms  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  worms  in  unusual  situations,  such  as  a  crawling  sensation 
in  the  oesophagus;  a  sense  of  constriction  in  this  tube  or  the 
pharynx;  nausea  and  vomiting;  a  cough,  especially  if  the  worm 
has  crawled  to  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus;  rarely  the  most 
urgent  dyspnoea,  and  probable  suflfbcation,  if  a  lumbricus  has 
entered  the  larynx. 

The.  enteritis  and  colitis,  to  which  these  worms  sometimes  give 
rise,  is  ordinarily  mild,  but  in  rare  instances  ulceration  occurs, 
which  may  be  attended  by  profuse  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage. 
Occasionally  very  painful  and  dangerous  constipation  results  from 
an  accumulation  of  worms,  in .  a  ball  or  mass,  too  large  to  be  ex- 
pelled, unless  with  much  delay  and  suflfering,  preventing  the  pas- 
sage of  fsecal  matter,  and  producing  severe  abdominal  pains.  The 
symptoms  in  these  cases  resemble  closely  those  of  intussusception. 
A  marked  example  of  constipation  produced  in  this  way  occurred 
in  a  family  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  who  then  resided  in 
the  interior  of  this  State.  A  little  girl  of  three  or  four  years  was 
suddenly  affected  with  obstinate  constipation.  The  physicians 
prescribed  active  purgatives,  calomel  among  others,  and  finally 
croton  oil,  and  various  injections,  without  relief.  There  was  great 
pain,  with  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  death  seemed  inevitable, 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  a  free  evacuation  occurred, 
and  in  the  stool  was  a  mass  of  worms  firmly  intertwined. 

Children  often  have  lumbrici  without  any  appreciable  impair- 
ment of  the  general  health,  but  their  presence  may  intensify  the 
symptoms  of  intercurrent  diseases,  and  greatly  increase  the  dajiger. 
Thus,  I  recollect  two  children  of  three  and  three  and  a  half  years, 
with  pneumonitis,  who,  at  the  same  time,  had  lumbrici,  one  passing 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  thirty  and  the  other  twelve  of  these 
entozoa.  Both  presented  well-marked  physical  signs  of  pneumo- 
nitis, and,  though  they  recovered,  the  febrile  movement  and  nervous 
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symptoms  wore  apparently  aggravated  by  the  intestinal  affection. 
One  had  convulsions  in  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation, 
followed  by  profound  stupor  and  amaurosis,  lasting  two  or  three 
days. 

Often  the  symptoms  due  to  lumbrici  coexist  with  those  of  a 
protracted  and  distinct  intestinal  disease.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  intestinal  secretions  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  chronic  diarrhoeal 
maladies  afford  a  nidus  for  the  growth  of  worms,  and  accordingly, 
at  an  advanced  stage  of  these  diseases,  lumbrici  are  common. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  ascaris  vermicularis  are  somewhat 
different.  These  worms  do  not  usually  cause  the  fever,  disturbed 
digestion,  the  colicky  pains,  or  the  dangerous  nervous  symptoms 
which  arise  from  the  presence  of  lumbrici.  Nor  do  they,  like  lum- 
brici, endanger  life  by  crawling  into  unusual  situations.  Convul- 
sions have  been  attributed  to  them,  but  such  a  result  is  exceptional, 
if,  indeed,  the  cause  was  rightly  assigned. 

The  most  common  symptom  produced  by  the  ascaris  vermicularis 
is  an  intense  itching  of  the  anus.  This  is  most  intense  at  night 
when  the  child  is  in  bed.  It  is  sometimes  absent  during  the  day, 
but  it  returns  so  regularly  at  night,  from  the  increased  activity  of 
the  worm,  that  it  has  even  been  mistaken  for  a  periodical  nervous 
affection,  and  treated  as  such  by  quinine.  So  eminent  a  physician 
as  M.  Cruveilhier  confesses  that  he  has  made  this  mistake.  The 
itching  sometimes  leads  to  onanism,  and  in  the  female  child  the 
ascaris  occasionally  passes  from  the  rectum  to  the  vagina,  where  it 
gives  rise  to  leucorrhoea. 

The  trichocephalus  dispar  and  the  taenia  are  so  rare  in  childhood, 
that  few  physicians  ever  meet  a  case.  The  trichocephalus  is  said 
by  some  to  produce  no  symptoms.  The  symptoms  due  to  taenia  in 
children  are  not  different  from  those  in  the  adult. 

Diagnosis. — ^Bremser  long  since  made  the  remark,  and  it  has 
been  repeated  by  most  writers  on  diseases  of  children,  that  there 
is  no  sign  or  symptom  which  aftbrds  positive  proof  of  the  presence 
of  intestinal  worms,  except  the  expulsion  of  one  or  more.  Late 
microscopic  investigations  have  revealed,  however,  a  pathognomonic 
sign,  namely,  the  presence  of  ova  in  the  fwces,  which  indicate  not 
only  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  the  species  of  the  worm. 

The  symptoms  and  disorders  produced  by  lumbrici  may  all  occur 
from  other  causes.  Still,  if  several  of  them  are  present,  and  a 
careful  examination  discloses  no  other  cause,  the  presence  of  worms 
should  be  suspected,  provided  the  child  is  over 'the  age  of  two 
years.  The  microscope  may  then  be  used  for  diagnosis.  A  little 
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tentative  treatment,  entirely  safe  to  the  child,  will  also  deter- 
mine whether  the  suspicion  is  correct.  One  or  two  doses  of  medi- 
cine, administered  under  such  circumstances,  like  the  surgeon's 
exploring  needle,  may  reveal  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  indicate 
the  means  of  cure. 

In  case  of  the  ascaris  vermicularis,  the  itching  directs  attention 
to  the  anus  as  the  place  of  the  disease,  and  here  the  oftending 
entozoa  may  often  be  discovered  by  the  eye. 

Prognosis. — Intestinal  worms  produce  a  fatal  result  in  only  a 
small  proportion  of  cases.  The  ascaris  vermicularis  never  proves 
fatal,  unless  in  rare  instances,  through 'convulsions.  The  manner 
in  which  death  may  be  produced  by  lumbrici  has  already  been 
pointed  out. 

In  general,  when  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  ascertained,  the 
worms  are  readily  expelled  by  treatment,  and  the  patient  restored 
to  health.  If  then  there  is  no  complicating  disease,  the  prognosis 
is  good. 

Treatment. — Much  injury  has  been  done  to  children  by  the  use 
of  anthelmintics  occasionally  employed  by  physicians,  but  oftener 
by  parents  before  the  physician  is  called.  Medicines  of  this  kind 
are  usually  irritants,  and,  in  many  of  those  diseases  which  simu- 
late the  verminous  aflfection,  but  are  distinct  from  it,  there  is 
already  an  irritated  if  not  an  inflamed  state  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  surface. 

Vermifuges  administered  under  such  circumstances  obviously 
do  harm,  and  in  all  acute  diseases  in  which  they  are  not  required, 
even  if  their  action  is  harmless,  their  employment  is  to  be  regretted, 
since  it  consumes  time  which  is  very  precious.  It  is  thus  that 
many  lives  are  lost  by  the  use  of  anthelmintic  nostrums,  which 
are  extensively  advertised  and  which  command  a  ready  sale,  since 
the  belief  in  the  presence  of  worms  as  a  frequent  cause  of  disease 
pervades  all  classes  of  the  community. 

A  safe  rule,  followed  by  many  physicians,  and  it  would  be  much 
better  if  it  were  general,  is  not  to  give  anthelmintics  unless  the 
child  has  passed  one  or  more  worms,  or  their  ova  are  found  in  the 
fieces,  and  not  then  if  the  symptoms  seem  to  be  referable  to  a  co- 
existing disease.  In  doubtful  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  re- 
semble those  of  wofms,  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  or  calomel 
and  rhubarb  may  be  employed.  It  will  generally  bring  away  one 
or  more  lumbrici  or  a  mass  of  ascaris  vermicularis,  if  either  species 
of  entozoa  is  present.  This  purgative  may  be  safely  employed  if 
there  is  no  previous  diarrhoea  or  debility.    If  after  one  or  two 
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doses  and  a  free  purgation  no  worms  are  passed,  anthelmintic 
remedies  should  not  be  given,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  no 
worms  exist. 

A  large  number  of  medicines  have,  or  have  had,  a  reputation  as 
anthelmintics.  Santonin,  the  active  principle  of  the  European 
wormseed,  is  one  of  the  best,  and  is  much  employed  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  It  is  nearly  tasteless ;  it  may  be  given  in  powder, 
spread  on  bread  with  the  butter.  It  is  kept  in  shops  in  one  or 
two  grain  lozenges,  with  and  without  calomel.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  easy  administration,  and  is  destructive  to  both  the 
round  and  threadworm.  M.  Bouchut  considers  it  preferable  to  all 
other  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  the  round  worm.  "To  children 
two  years  of  age  he  administers  it  in  doses  of  ten  centigrammes 
(2.30  grains),  and  in  patients  above  this  age,  the  quantity  is  in- 
creased by  five  centigrammes  (1.15  grains)  for  every  additional 
year."  He  gives  in  addition  occasional  doses  of  calomel  or  castor 
oil.  In  this  country  santonin  is  usually  administered  in  one  to 
three  grain  doses,  two  or  three  times  daily,  with  an  occasional 
purgative.  The  purgative  is  required  to  aid  not  only  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  worm  but  also  of  the  ova.  In  overdoses  santonin 
causes  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  altered  vision,  so  that  objects  ap- 
pear yellow,  but  in  medicinal  doses  it  produces  no  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. Other  medicines  are  preferable  if  there  are  symptoms 
of  enteritis.  For  many  years  the  anthelmintic  most  employed  in 
this  country  was  the  pinkroot,  the  root  of  the  Spigelia  marilandica^ 
an  indigenous  plant.  It  was  not  only  prescribed  by  physicians, 
but  employed  by  families  as  a  domestic  remedy.  It  is  apt  to  cause, 
if  the  dose  is  large,  cerebral  symptoms,  as  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight, 
spasm  of  the  facial  muscles,  stupor,  and  even  convulsions.  These 
eftects  less  frequently  occur  if  the  pinkroot  is  given  with  a  purga- 
tive, and  it  has  been  customary  to  administer  it  in  combination 
with  senna  in  an  infusion.  A  half  ounce  of  spigelia  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  senna  is  macerated  for  two  hours  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  then  strained.  For  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  the 
dose  is  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce.  So  popular  has  this  vermifuge 
been  in  this  country,  that  probably  a  majority  of  the  native-born 
adults  in  the  States  recollect  the  nauseating  doses  of  pinkroot 
administered  by  anxious  parents.  Pharmacy  now  provides  us 
with  the  same  medicine  in  a  more  convenient  and  acceptable 
form,  that  of  the  fluid  extracts.   • 

5.  Fluid  ext.  spigel.  f^j ; 

Fluid  ext.  sennse  f^ss.    Misce. 
One  teaspoonful  to  a  child  from  three  to  five  years. 
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Tlie  officinal  fluid  extract  of  spigeMa  and  eenna  may  be  given  ili- 
tbe  Bame  dose.    Prof.  Proctor  recommeDded  the  addition  of 
toiiin  to  this  extract. 

5.  Fluid  cil.  Bpigel.  ct  seniuc  Q  ; 
Santouin  gr.  viij.     Alisce. 

This  is  probably  the  beat  anthelmintic  that  can  be  employed  for 
the  destruction  of  the  round  worm  in  uncomplicated  case«,  and  if 
is  also  very  useful  in  treating  the  a&caris  verraicularis.  Chenopo 
dium  is  also  a  good  anthelmintic.  It  is  efficient,  and  at  the  aamc 
time  one  of  the  Bafest  in  case  the  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed 
If  there  is  abdominal  tenderness,  with  stoola  too  frequent,  and  thin, 
or  mucous,  and  tinged  with  blood,  I  should  prefer  the  chenopodiiud 
to  most  of  the  other  vermifuges,  To  a  child  of  three  years  fiv 
drops  of  the  oil  may  be  given  three  times  daily.  It  may  b 
continued  for  a  longer  period  than  would  he  safe  for  most  of  the 
other  vermifuges.  Twice  a  week,  during  its  use,  a  mild  purgative 
should  be  given,  as  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  or  magnesia,  uul^s  the 
bowels  are  ojjen.  It  may  be  given  dropped  on  sugar  or  in  & 
mucilaginous  mixture. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs  says :  "  I  myself  rarely  give  any  other  remed/ 
than  icorinsced  oil  m  slight  and  especially  in  doubtful  cases,  anlesS 
this  has  already  been  tried  and  failed.  From  ifly  own  experiencei, 
I  believe  that  this  remedy  is  all-sufficient  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  cases  that  occur  in  this  city,  as  these  are  almost  always  of  a 
mild  character,  and  as  it  not  only  produces  the  expulsion  of  the 
parasites  when  they  exist,  but  also  acts  beneficially  upon  the  forms 
of  digestive  irritation  which  simulate  so  closely  the  symptom* 
produced  by  worms.  I  am  persuaded,  indeed,  that  of  all  the  caees 
that  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  which  it  seemed  probable  that 
worms  might  be  present,  none  were  expellcil  in  nearly  half,  and 
yet  the  signs  of  disturbed  health  have  passed  away  under  the  w 
of  the  remedy."  ....  "The  following  is  a  veiy  good  formula  fiW 
the  administration  of  this  remedy: — 

"B.  01.  cbenopodii  gtt.  Ix  vel  3j ; 

P.  g.  acaciie  3'j ; 
8jrap.  aimplic.  3]  ; 
Aq.  cinnamom.  gy.    MUce. 
Qive  n  dessert  spoon  rol  lliroe  times  a  day  for  Ihrcc  days,  and  repeal  after  sevei 

In  cases  of  protracted  iuteatiual  disease  attended  by  an  1 
and  vitiated  Becrction  from  the  muooua  surflEKie,  &  etate  which  often 
gives  rise  to  worms,  turpentine  is  c 
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In  fact,  in  some  of  these  cases,  there  is  no  good  substitute  for  it. 
For  example,  a  boy  of  about  ten  years,  attended  by  myself, 
October,  1864,  had  reached  or  nearly  reached  the  fourth  week  of 
typhoid  fever,  when  he  passed  from  his  bowels  a  large  quantity  of 
blood.  He  was  previously  emaciated  and  weak,  and  there  had 
been,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  considerable  diarrhoea.  The 
hemorrhage  was  attended  with  great  prostration,  from  which, 
however,  he  partially  rallied  by  the  use  of  stimulants.  On  the 
following  day  an  equally  severe  hemorrhage  occurred,  attended 
with  coldness  of  the  face  and  extremities  and  great  feebleness  of 
pulse,  so  that  death  appeared  imminent.  Turpentine  was  now 
administered  every  six  hours,  a  few  lumbrici  were  passed,  and  the 
case  thenceforth  progressed  favorably.  The  mechanical  effect  of 
the  lumbrici  on  the  ulcerated  surface  of  intestine  had  probably 
given  rise  to  the  hemorrhage.  Turpentine  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  from  five  to  ten  minims  three  times  daily  to  a  child  five  years 
old.  Sweetened  milk  or  sugar  in  powder  is  a  good  vehicle  for  it, 
er  it  may  be  given  in  a  mucilaginous  mixture. 

^.  Spts.  terebinth,  rect.  5U ; 
01.  limonis  gtt.  y ; 
Mucii  gum  acac, 
Syr.  simplic,  aa  5vj ; 
Aq.  anisi  ^j.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  six  hours. 

The  following  formula  for  the  employment  of  this  agent  is 
recommended  by  Dr.  Condie: — 

R.    Mucil.  gum  acac.  SiJ ; 
Sacch.  alb.  5^ ; 
Spir.  ffither.  nitr.  5iU  ; 
Spir.  terebinth,  rect.  ^iij  ; 
Magnes.  calcinat.  9j ; 
AquflB  menthffi  $j.    Misce. 

It  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  many  anthelmintic  mixtures  which 
have  been  extolled  from  time  to  time.  Those  mentioned  above 
are  the  least  nauseous,  and  will  rarely  disappoint  the  practitioner. 
One  other  antidote  for  the  round  worm  should  be  mentioned,  as  it 
has  been  much  used  and  is  eflicient,  namely,  cowhage.  This  con- 
sists of  the  bristles  which  cover  the  pods  of  the  Mucuna  prurienSy 
a  tropical  plant.  The  pods  are  dipped  in  plain  syrup  of  the  ordi- 
nary consistence,  and  the  bristles  are  scraped  oft*  with  the  syrup. 
When  enough  of  the  medicine  is  added  to  render  the  syrup  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  honey,  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  dose  is  a  tea- 
spoonful  every  morning  for  three  days,  after  which  a  cathartic 
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slioukl  bo  administered.  I  have  never  prescribed  eowhage,slthoagh 
it  is  not  unfrequently  ordered  by  physicianB,  and  a  popular  uostrum 
consietB  chiefly  of  it. 

Threadwomis  require  difterent  treatment.     The  anthelmiotica 
described  above  have  less  effect  on  them  than  on  the  lumbrici. 
Htill,  they  may  bo  administered  tor  the  expukion  of  the  former, 
but  rather  ae  adjuvants  to  the  maiu  treatment.     The  main  treat* 
ment  should  be  local,  consisting  in  the  use  of  injections,  since  from 
the  habitat  of  this  worm  enemata  will  ordinarily  reach  and  destroy 
it.      The  substances  which  have  been  successfully  employed  as 
enemata  are  salt  and  water,  lime-water,  a  decoction  of  aloes,  or  a 
decoction  of  two  cloves  of  garlic  in  milk.     West  recommends  the 
injection  of  six  ounces  of  lime-water  and  two  drachms  of  tincture 
ferri  chloridi.    Trousseau  uses  a  solution  of  the  arsenite  of  soda. 
5.    Sodtt  arecnit.  gr.  j ! 
Aq.  destUlBt.  Jxij.     H, 
For  six  eneniiita,  oue  or  two  daily. 

Oold  injections  are  more  effectual  than  warm,  and  even  a  daily 
injection  of  cold  water  has  sometimes  been  found  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure  with  proper  internal  remedies, 

Threadworms  in  the  rectum  may  also  be  destroyed  by  ointments 
containing  mercury,  as  a  drachm  of  mercurial  ointment  mixed 
with  oil  or  melted  butter,  or  five  grains  of  calomel  with  the  yelk 
of  an  egg.  (Bouchut.)  After  the  expulsion  of  the  worms  patients 
often  require  tonic  treatment.  In  the  treatment  of  taenia  in  chil- 
dren the  pumpkin-seed  is  a  sate  and  efficient  remedy,  and  ia  the 
fine  now  commonly  employed. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
0 ASTRO-INTESTINAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

IIemorbhaoe  from  the  capillaries  is  more  frequent  in  infancy  thsnH 
at  any  other  period  of  life,  whether  in  consequence  of  tho  irregu-  j 
larity  of  the  circulation  and  frequent  cougeatious  in  the  infout, 
or  the  greater  delicacy  and  feebleness  of  the  minute  vcsaela  at  I 
this  age.  Hemorrhage,  generally  capillary,  from  the  gaBtro-intea>  i 
tinal  mucous  surface,  occurs  sufficiently  ofton  in  the  child,  andl 
especially  in  the  infant,  to  render  it  a  disease  of  some  imjiort 
It  is  more  frequent  the  younger  the  individuBL 

This  hemorrhage  occurs  in  three  diatiucC 
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first,  in  the  new-born  infant  from  causes  not  fully  ascertained ; 
secondly,  from  a  pathological  state  of  the  blood  or  the  vessels  in 
which  it  circulates,  and  which  is  often  connected  with  purpura 
hemorrhagica ;  thirdly,  from  a  local  cause. 

First  Variety, — In  49  cases,  which  I  have  collected  from  different 
writers,  the  hemorrhage  occurred  in  38  under  the  age  of  six  days, 
in  5  from  six  to  ten  days,  and  in  6  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  Some 
authors  cite  cases  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  several  weeks,  but 
hemorrhage  into  the  intestines  at  so  late  a  period  cannot  be  due  to 
any  cause  operating  at  birth,  and  it  is  proper  to  consider  such  as 
examples  of  one  of  the  other  varieties. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is 
not  infrequent  in  the  new-born.  Billard  speaks  of  twenty-five  cases 
without  hemorrhage  which  he  has  examined.  This  anatomical 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  whether  occurring 
as  part  of  a  general  plethora  or  being  simply  a  local  affection  with 
no  hypersemia  of  other  parts,  evidently  requires  only  a  certain  in- 
crease and  hemorrhage  inevitably  results. 

The  cause  of  the  abnormal  congestion  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  so  common  in  the  new-born,  has  been  referred 
by  writers  to  the  previous  health  of  the  parents,  to  circumstances 
attending  the  birth,  especially  too  prompt  a  ligature  of  the  cord, 
to  irritant  matters  in  the  intestines,  to  external  violence,  and  to  the  • 
two  opposite  extremes,  namely,  a  plethoric  and  a  feeble  state.  In, 
my  opinion,  the  chief  cause,  in  many  cases,  is  the  tardy  or  incom- 
plete establishment  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  functions, 
which  gives  rise  to  congestion  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  in  the 
lungs,  and,  consequently,  in  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  system. 
Evidently,  this  congestion  is  most  intense  in  the  full-blooded.  Bil- 
lard says,  of  fifteen  cases  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  which  he  ex- 
amined, most  of  them  were  remarkable  for  the  plethoric  condition 
of  their  bodies  and  the  general  congestion  of  their  integuments. 
Some,  on  the  contrary,  were  pale  and  feeble,  as  is  common  after 
abundant  hemorrhage. 

In  two  infants  who  died  soon  after  birth,  and  whose  bodies  I 
subsequently  examined,  there  was  apparently  a  plethoric  state, 
which  rendered  the  fatal  result  more  certain,  if  it  did  not,  indeed, 
produce  it.  In  one  of  these,  in  addition  to  intense  general  conges- 
tion, meningeal  apoplexy  had  occurred,  although  the  birth  of  the 
child  had  been  easy. 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  understand  in  what  way  too  speedy  a  liga- 
ture of  the  cord   may  be  a  cause  of  capillary  congestion   and 
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hemorrhage.  At  the  moment  of  birth,  the  uterus  is  coutracted, 
the  placenta  compressed,  and,  if  the  cord  is  now  tied,  more  blood 
remains  in  the  vessels  of  the  infant  than  if  tied  a  little  later.  A 
little  later,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  cessation  of  uterine 
contractions,  and  the  re-establishment  of  circulation  in  the  infant, 
blood  flows  through  the  cord  towards  the  placenta.  The  cord 
thus  acts  as  a  safety  valve  to  the  circulation.  Any  accoucheur 
who  will  take  pains  to  witness  the  effect  on  the  cord  of  the  return 
of  circulation,  will  observe  what  I  have  stated.  Too  speedy  a 
ligature  of  the  cord  would  not,  however,  be  suflBcient  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  to  produce  that  amount  of  plethora  which  would  give 
rise  to  intestinal  hemorrhage  without  other  co-operating  causes. 

Tardy  or  incomplete  establishment  of  respiration  and  circula- 
tion, which  gives  rise  to  intestinal  congestion  and  hemorrhage, 
may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  h§art  or  lungs,  as  atelectasis  or 
cyanosis,  to  feebleness  of  the  infant,  or  to  slow  and  diflicult  birth. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the  birth  is  easy.  Thus, 
three  of  five  patients  with  intestinal  hemorrhage,  who  were  treated 
by  M.  GTendrin,  were  born  of  an  easy  labor,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  four  infants  observed  by  M.  Kiwisch. 

The  second  variety  of  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  often  occurs 
as  a  sequel  of  other  and  debilitating  diseases.  I  have  known  it 
to  occur  as  a  sequel  of  measles,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and  in  one 
case  of  typhoid  fever.  One  of  these  patients,  when  apparently 
the  period  of  danger  was  passed,  began  to  lose  blood  from  nearly 
all  the  mucous  surfaces,  from  the  nostrils  and  gums,  as  well  as 
intestines,  and  the  case,  which  but  for  the  hemorrhage  would 
doubtless  have  had  a  favorable  issue,  terminated  fatally  in  less 
than  a  week. 

Patients  with  this  variety  of  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  some- 
times present  the  maculae  of  purpura,  and  commonly  their  aspect 
is  pallid  and  cachectic.  The  following  was  a  fatal  case  of  hemor- 
rhage occurring  from  the  ileum,  in  a  mild  form  of  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica : — 

Case. — An  infant,  eight  months  old,  of  healthy  parentage,  nursing, 
with  no  previous  sickness,  and  fleshy,  vomited  a  small  quanty  of  blood 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1865;  soon  after  it  passed  a  stool  consisting  of 
almost  pure  blood.  On  the  following  day  five  or  six  patches  of  pur- 
pura hemorrhagica  were  obsen^ed  on  the  arms  and  legs.  These  macule 
continued  till  death.  There  was  no  more  haematemesis,  bat  the  stools, 
which  were  from  two  to  four  daily,  consisted  largely  of  blood.  Death 
occurred  from  exhaustion  on  March  31st. 

Sectio  Cadaver, — Head  not  examined ;  thoracic  organs  healthy,  bat 
pale  \  liver  fatty ;  stomach,  upper  part  of  small  intestineiSt,  and  entire  colon 
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of  normal  appearance,  unless  presenting  a  somewhat  lighter  color  than 
the  healthy  intestine  from  deficiency  of  blood;  mucous  membrane  in 
the  ileum  to  the  extent  of  several  inches,  intensely  injected  without 
thickening.  The  blood  had  obviously  escaped  from  this  portion  of  the 
intestine,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  this  fluid  was  found  in  the  tube 
below  the  point  of  vascularity.  This  case  is  interesting  not  only  on 
account  of  the  development  of  purpura  hemorrhagica,  but  the  subse- 
quent melsena  in  a  nursing  child,  apparently  of  healthy  parentage,  and 
without  previous  sickness. 

In  our  remarks  on  internal  convulsions,  the  case  is  related  of  a 
flcrofuFous  infant  v«^ho,  to  all  appearance  in  her  ordinary  health, 
suddenly  became  affected  with  intestinal  hemorrhage  in  connec- 
tion with  external  and  internal  convulsions.  A  point  of  interest 
in  this  case  was  the  relation  of  the  hemorrhage  to  the  neurosis. 
In  one  of  the  three  cases  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  described  by 
West,  there  were  also  convulsions.  In  rare  instances  there  is  an 
hereditary  hemorrhagic  diathesis  to  which  the  metena  is  attribu- 
table. In  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery^  July, 
1840,  Prof.  Swett  relates  the  history  of  a  hemorrhagic  family. 
Seventeen  out  of  eighteen  children  of  this  family  had  died  of 
hemorrhage  of  one  form  or  another,  and  the  survivor  had  epistaxis 
and  melsena. 

In  the  third  variety,  among  the  local  causes  producing  hemor- 
rhage may  be  mentioned  ulceration  as  in  typhoid  fever,  or  in 
severe  intestinal  inflammation,  the  mechanical  effect  of  solid  sub- 
stances, lumbrici,  invagination,  obstruction  to  the  portal  circula- 
tion, polypus  of  the  rectum.  Occasionally  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  young  infants  I  have  found  blood  with  mucus  in 
the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  these  portions  of  the  intestines  being 
at  the  same  time  intensely  congested.  In  one  case  of  protracted 
entero-colitis  occurring  in  the  summer  season,  I  found  many  small 
circular  ulcers  in  the  colon,  nearly  all  containing  points  of  extra- 
yasated  blood.  Such  are  the  principal  local  causes  of  hemorrhage 
from  the  bowels.  Ordinary  colitis  may  also  be  considered  a  cause, 
although  the  amount  of  blood  evacuated  in  this  disease  is  commonly 
small. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  described  above, 
that  arising  from  local  causes  is  most  frequent,  while  that  occur- 
ring from  a  purpuric  or  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is  least  frequent. 
In  rare  cases  fatal  intestinal  hemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  new- 
bom,  and  the  blood  be  retained  in  the  intestine,  or  if  passed  it 
may  so  closely  resemble  the  meconium  that  its  true  nature  is  not 
discovered.     M.  Bednar  relates  the  following  case  {Krankheiten 
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der  Neugehomen):  "On  the  eleventh  day  after  birth  the  boy's 
skin  (then  of  a  pale  yellow  color)  diminished  in  warmth,  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart  became  dull  and  prolonged,  the  respiratory 
murmur  scarcely  perceptible.  The  child  lay  almost  motionless 
and  slumbering.  The  day  following  the  surface  could  scarcely 
be  kept  warm,  and  the  little  patient  had  to  be  aroused  to  suck. 
On  the  twentieth  day  after  birth  it  died.  The  brain  was  found 
to  be  ansemic,  the  lungs  plethoric,  whilst  blood  was  effused  into 
the  duodenum  and  stomach." 

Melflena  is  more  frequent  than  hsematemesis.  The  hemorrhage, 
except  when  produced  by  a  local  cause,  is  usually  from  the  small 
intestines.  The  blood,  unless  it  comes  from  a  point  near  the 
anus,  as  the  rectum  or  descending  colon,  is  commonly  dark,  and 
sometimes  partially  decomposed,  emitting  an  offensive  odor.  Ad- 
mixture of  the  blood  with  the  intestinal  secretions  prevents  coagu- 
lation of  the  fibrin. 

Gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  in  itself  produces  few  symptoms 
aside  from  the  prostration  which  attends  all  hemorrhages.  The 
disease  with  which  it  is  associated  may  give  rise  to  many  and 
severe  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — The  result  in  the  first  and  second  varieties  is  much 
more  unfavorable  than  in  the  third.  Many  new-born  infante 
aftected  with  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  die,  but  some  recover. 
Biliard  attended  fifteen  fatal  cases.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
death  in  the  first  variety  is  often  due  more  to  some  coexisting 
lesion,  than  to  the  intestinal  hemorrhage.  Meningeal  apoplexy, 
and  the  incomplete  establishment  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory 
functions,  may  both  operate  as  direct  causes  of  death  in  this  variety. 

In  the  second  variety,  also,  a  very  guarded  prognosis  should 
be  given ;  so  great  a  change  in  the  circulatory  system  as  to  cause 
rupture  of  the  capillaries,  or  transudation  of  blood  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  circulation,  is  a  serious  state.  When  this  he- 
morrhage occurs  as  a  sequel  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  or  in  purpura 
hemorrhagica,  the  patient  is  more  apt  to  die  than  recover. 

In  the  third  form  of  intestinal  hemorrhage,  the  result  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  cause,  whether  it  is  susceptible  of  removal. 
The  majority  of  cases  in  this  variety  recover. 

Treatment. — Biliard  recommends,  as  a  means  of  preventing  ca- 
pillary congestion  and  hemorrhage  in  the  new-born,  to  allow  a 
little  blood  to  escape  from  the  umbilical  cord  before  its  ligation, 
if  the  establishment  of  respiration  and  circulation  is  difScult  or 
incomplete.    This  relieves  the  hyperaemia  of  the  internal  organs 
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and  facilitates  the  flow  of  blood.  After  the  commencement  of 
internal  hemorrhage  and  the  appearance  of  bloody  stools,  the  same 
may  be  done  if  plethora  is  indicated  by  the  florid  and  robust  ap- 
pearance of  the  infant,  and  the  cord  is  not  too  much  shrivelled. 

The  treatment,  both  therapeutic  and  regimenal,  of  intestinal 
hemorrhage  should  vary  according  to  the  age  and  state  of  the 
infant,  the  profuseness  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  nature  of  the 
cause.  Perfect  quietude,  in  the  recumbent  position,  is  requisite 
in  all  severe  cases.  Derivation  to  the  extremities  should  be  pro- 
cured in  the  young  infant,  by  heated  dry  flannel  or  flannel  wrung 
out  of  hot  water ;  in  the  older  infant,  by  the  same,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  mustard.  The  nursing  infant  should  remain  at  the  breast, 
being  allo\^ed,  perhaps,  in  addition  to  the  breast  milk,  a  little  cool 
barley  or  gum- water.  Spoon-fed  infants  should  be  given  food  of  the 
blandest  quality,  in  the  liquid  form  and  cool.  This  is  the  proper 
diet,  whatever  the  age,  in  the  commencement  of  the  hemorrhage. 
If  there  are  evidences  of  exhaustion,  cool  beef-tea,  or  essence,  and 
alcoholic  stimulants,  are  necessary.  It  has  been  advised,  in  certain 
forms  of  intestinal  hemorrhage,  to  apply  leeches  over  the  abdomen 
or  around  the  anus.  This  treatment  would,  in  my  opinion,  rarely 
be  useful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  most  cases,  injurious.  Hemor- 
rhage from  a  mucous  surface,  when  once  established,  will  generally 
quickly  relieve  the  local  hypenemia,  and  leeching,  unless  very 
cautiously  employed,  would  promote  the  prostration,  in  which  the 
real  danger  in  this  disease  consists.  On  the  other  hand,  moderate 
counter-irritation  over  the  abdomen  may  be  attended  with  real 
benefit  as  a  derivative. 

The  therapeutic  treatnaent  consists  mainly  in  the  use  of  astrin- 
gents. Of  the  mineral  astringents,  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of 
silver  have  been  used,  but  the  liquor  ferri  subsulphatis  is  preferable 
to  all  other  astringents  in  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestine,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  decomposed  in 
its  passage  through  the  intestine,  so  that  it  has  less  astringent  or 
styptic  effect  in  the  lower  bowel  than  gallic  acid.  It  may  be  given 
to  a  child  five  years  of  age,  in  doses  of  three  or  four  drops  in 
sweetened  water  or  in  mucilage. 

Astringent  enemata  are  sometimes  useful.  M.  Eilliet  treated  a 
case  which  recovered  with  enemata,  each  containing  twelve  grains 
of  extract  of  rhatany,  a  strong  decoction  of  the  same  astringent 
being  applied  externally  to  the  abdomen.  M.  Bouchut  recommends 
"cold  water  externally  to  the  abdomen,  internally  by  the  mouth, 
or  by  enemata  frequently  repeated.     These  enemata  should  be 
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composed  of  two  or  three  large  spoonfuls  only.  They  may  be 
rendered  more  active  with  three  grains  of  tannin,  or  with  seven 
grains  of  the  extract  of  rhatany,  or  seven  grains  of  catechu,  or, 
lastly,  with  one  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  this  latter  case,  a 
small  glass  syringe  and  distilled  water  must  be  used,  to  avoid  the 
premature  decomposition  of  the  medicine." 

In  the  hemorrhage  occurring  in  purpura,  or  after  exhausting 
constitutional  diseases,  tonics  should  be  given  in  addition  to  astrin- 
gents. In  chronic  inflammatory  disease  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  attended  by  a  vitiated  secretion  of  the  follicles,  the 
hemorrhage  may  be  best  treated  by  turpentine.  I  have  elsewhere 
related  two  cases  of  recovery  by  the  use  of  this  agent,  in  one  of 
which  (typhoid  fever)  lumbrici  were  expelled. 

If  the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  a  local  cause,  as  lumbrici  or  a  rectal 
polypus,  the  treatment  obviously  should  consist  in  the  removal  of 
this  cause. 
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INTUSSUSCEPTION. 


Intussusception,  or  the  passage  of  one  portion  of  intestine  into 
another,  has  long  been  known  as  an  occasional  accident.  Hippo- 
crates, though  debarred  from  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy, 
appears  to  have  had  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  this  lesion,  and  his 
practical  mind  suggested  a  mode  of  treatment  which  has  been 
employed  till  the  present  time. 

IntuBBnsoeption  without  BjrmptomB. 

This  is  not  properly  a  disease.  It  consists  in  a  displacement 
without  any  other  anatomical  change.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ob- 
struction, inflammation,  or  even  congestion  present,  and  no  symp- 
toms. This  form  of  invagination  might  ordinarily  be  reduced  by 
the  normal  peristaltic  and  vermicular  movements  of  the  intestine. 

Invagination  of  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine  into  the  part  im- 
mediately below  it  is  often  observed  at  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  young  infants,  who  had  presented  no  symptoms  due  to  the 
displacement.  The  invaginated  mass  is  usually  from  half  an  inch 
to  two  inches  in  length,  and,  as  a  rule,  this  accident  is  multiple. 
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There  may  be  tea  or  more  distinct  intussusceptions,  at  distances 
of  a  few  inches  from  each  other.  This  simple  displacement  is 
believed  to  occur  ordinarily  at  or  a  short  time  prior  to  the  moment 
of  dissolution.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  most  frequent  in  those 
who  have  died  of  cerebral  or  spasmodic  diseases,  but  its  occurrence 
is  not  unusual  in  other  pathological  states.  I  have  often  found  it 
at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  infants  who  have  had  subacute 
or  chronic  entero-colitis.  Hevin  states  that  he  has  seen  it  at  the 
Salp^tri^re  over  three  hundred  times.  Billard  has  seen  it  espe- 
cially in  infants  who  have  been  subject  to  constipation.  Any  irri- 
tant, mechanical  or  other,  which  disturbs  the  regular  movements 
of  the  intestines,  doubtless  may  produce  it.  We  learn,  from  good 
authority,  that  it  can  be  caused  in  the  rabbit  by  irritating  the 
anus.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  thread  as  well  as  round 
worm,  by  the  irritation  mechanically  produced,  may  be  a  cause. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  simple  intussusception  occasionally 
occurs  temporarily  in  children  whose  health  remains  good,  when 
the  regular  movements  of  their  intestines  are  disturbed  by  irri- 
tating ingesta  or  other  causes.  This  form  of  displacement  never 
takes  place  in  the  large  intestine.  Its  usual  seat  is  the  lower  part 
of  the  jejunum,  and  upper  part  of  the  ileum.  As  it  possesses  little 
interest  as  regards  pathology,  and  none  whatever  as  regards  symp- 
tomatology and  therapeutics,  it  may  be  ignored  in  our  description 
of  intussusception. 

IntnaBUBoeption  with  SymptoniB. 

Intussusception,  or  invagination,  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and 
dangerous  of  human  maladies,  but  fortunately  not  of  frequent 
occurrence.  I  possess  the  records  of  fifty-two  cases,  which  are 
tabulated  in  the  Appendix  (F);  and  from  which  the  principal  facts 
contained  in  this  paper  are  derived.  The  patients  were  under  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  The  statistics  furnished  by  these  records, 
therefore,  relate  to  both  the  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

Previous  Health. — In  thirty-four  of  the  fifty-two  cases,  the 
state  of  the  health  previously  to  the  invagination  was  recorded. 
From  the  following  table  it  is  seen  that  half,  or  seventeen,  were 
previously  well,  the  remaining  half  suflfering  from  some  disease  or 
derangement : — 


Age. 

One  year  or  under 
Over  one  year     . 


pRBTiors  Health. 

* * , 

Good.    DiMase  or  Derangement. 


15 
2 


8 
9 


17 


17 
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MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  whose  views  in  reference  to  intossus- 
ception  are  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  records  of  twenty- 
five  cases,  state  that  the  previous  health  is  ordinarily  good,  and 
the  disease  is,  therefore,  primitive.  Their  remark,  according  to 
the  above  statistics,  is  seen  to  be  correct  as  regards  patients  under 
the  age  of  one  year,  but  incorrect  for  those  over  that  age. 

Most  of  the  seventeen  who  had  previous  ill-health  had  diarrh<ra, 
dysentery,  or  constipation,  or  diarrhoea  alternating  with  constipa- 
tion. Of  those  otherwise  affected,  one  had  threadworms,  two 
obscure  abdominal  pains,  one  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  one  four 
months  old  had  symptoms  of  invagination,  at  the  age  of  ten  weeks, 
which  soon  passed  off.  It  is  seen  that  the  pre-existing  affections 
were  ordinarily  such  as  would  be  likely  to  accelerate  the  move- 
ments of  the  intestines  and  at  the  same  time  render  them  irregular. 

Causes. — The  above  statistics,  therefore,  show  that  in  a  pretty 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  intussusception,  there  is  previous  dis- 
ease of  the  intestine  or  derangement  of  its  function.  This,  doubt- 
less, is  a  cause  of  the  displacement  in  at  least  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases.  It  is  proper  to  attribute  a  causative  relation  to  the  diar- 
rhoeal  maladies  and  constipation,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been 
found  to  precede  the  displacement  in  so  many  instances.  From 
the  records,  it  is  probable  that  invagination  with  symptoms,  as 
well  as  the  simple  form,  as  already  stated,  may  be  caused  by  the 
irritation  of  intestinal  worms.  They  were  present  in  three  of  the 
fifty-two  patients,  though  two  of  these  seemed  perfectly  w^ell  till 
the  occurrence  of  the  intussusception.  The  other  patient,  imme- 
diately prior  to  it,  complained  of  soreness  around  the  anus,  and 
ascarides  were  found  on  examination. 

The  use  of  irritating  and  indigestible  food  is  regarded  by  writers 
as  an  occasional  cause.  Thus,  some  who  have  had  intussusception 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  fruits,  candies,  and  pastries  freely. 
Such  ingcsta  may  be  an  immediate  cause  by  their  irritating  effect, 
or  a  remote  cause  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea,  which,  in  turn,  produces 
intussusception. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  consider  the  sex  a  predisposing  cause. 
There  are  more  male  than  female  children  affected  with  intussus- 
ception. Of  the  twenty -five  cases  collated  by  them,  all  but  three 
were  boys.  In  our  own  collection,  the  sex  of  thirty-four  of  the 
patients  was  recorded,  and  of  these  twenty-three  were  boys. 

In  rare  cases  external  violence  is  the  only  apparent  exciting 
cause.  One  patient  (No.  87,  Appendix)  received  a  severe  contusion 
of  the  abdomen  two  years  before  death,  and  from  this  time  con- 
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tinued  to  complain  at  intervals  of  pain  in  the  bowels.  One  writer 
also  mentions  the  case  of  a  child  nine  years  old  who  received  a 
blow  from  a  comrade  at  school,  and  from  this  time  had  alternately 
diarrhoea  and  constipation  till  the  invagination  commenced. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  also  relate  the  case  of  two  children  who  were 
taken  suddenly  with  invagination  when  their  parents  were  tossing 
them  in  their  arms. 

Age. — Of  the  fifty-two  cases  embraced  in  our  statistics,  the  ages 
were  as  follows: — 


8  were  8  months  old. 

1  was  10  months  old. 

12    '*     4 

1    **    11      "         " 

8    "     5 

1    ♦*    12      "         " 

5    *»     6 

2  were  from  1  to  2  years  old. 

1  was  7 

g     u        »t    2  ''  5      **      *' 

1     "    8 

8     »*        4t    2  **  5      *'      '* 

8  were  9 

8  not  given. 

There  were,  therefore,  no  cases  under  the  age  of  three  months, 
23  cases  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  months,  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  entire  number,  8  from  the  age  of  six  months  to  one 
year,  and  only  18  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  twelve.  These 
statistics  correspond,  in  the  main,  with  those  of  Rilliet  and  Bar- 
thez, in  whose  collection  of  25  cases  there  was  no  one  under  the 
age  of  four  months. 

The  great  liability  to  intussusception  in  infancy  is  due  partly  to 
the  anatomical  character  of  the  intestine  in  this  period  of  life,  and 
partly,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more  frequent  irregu- 
larities in  the  intestinal  movements  than  in  older  children.  In 
the  infant  the  walls  of  the  intestines  are  thin,  the  mucous  and 
muscular  coats  and  the  connective  tissue  being  much  less  developed 
than  in  those  that  are  older;  the  mesentery  and  meso-colon  have 
also  greater  depth  as  compared  with  the  same  in  other  periods  of 
life,  except  the  meso-colon  at  the  points  where  it  passes  over  the 
kidneys,  in  which  places  it  is  very  short,  or  even  in  some  cases 
nearly  absent.  Moreover,  the  space  occupied  by  the  large  intes- 
tine, in  which  part  of  the  digestive  tube  intussusception  commonly 
occurs,  is  much  shorter  relatively  to  the  length  of  the  intestine 
than  in  those  that  are  older.  In  about  thirty  measurements,  which 
I  have  made  of  the  length  of  the  large  intestine  and  the  space 
occupied  by  it,  the  latter  was  found,  in  the  average,  about  one- 
third  that  of  the  former,  which,  of  course,  necessitates  doubling 
of  the  intestine  on  itself.  These  peculiarities  of  structure  in  the 
infant  obviously  favor  the  occurrence  of  intussusception. 
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Seat  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — While  the  simple  or  reduci- 
ble variety  of  iutussusceptiou  is  usually  multiple,  the  irreducible 
form  is  ordinarily  single.  Two  exceptional  cases  will  be  presently 
related.  In  one  case  in  our  table  there  was  a  reducible  in  addition 
to  the  irreducible  invagination. 

While  the  simple  variety  is  seated  in  the  small  intestine,  the 
seat  of  the  irreducible  form  is,  with  occasional  exceptions,  the 
colon.  The  colon  constitutes  the  entire  invaginated  mass,  or  else, 
and  more  frequently,  it  forms  the  exterior,  while  the  incarcerated 
portion  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  ileum. 

IntuBsoBoeptlon  in  the  8maU  Intestiiiefl. 

Bouchut  says:  "M.  Rilliet  states,  in  a  recent  treatise,  that  in 
infancy  the  intestinal  invagination  is  always  accomplished  at  the 
expense  of  the  large  intestine,  and  that  there  is  never  invagina- 
tion of  the  small  intestine.  This  is  incorrect.  I  have  observed 
the  small  intestine  invaginated  in  the  adjacent  inferior  part.  Taylor 
has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  child  twenty  months  old,  who 
died  after  an  attack  of  acute  peritonitis.  M.  Marage  has  seen 
another  case  in  a  child  thirteen  months  old,  who  recovered  after 
having  voided  the  invaginated  portion  furnished  with  two  of  those 
diverticula  so  frequent  in  the  small  intestine  of  the  foetus." 

But  from  all  that  appears,  the  case  reported  by  M.  Marage  may 
have  been,  and  probably  was,  an  example  of  the  common  form  of 
intussusception,  namely,  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon.  I  am  not 
certain  what  case  observed  by  Mr.  Taylor  is  alluded  to,  but  if  it 
is  Xo.  18  of  our  table,  as  is  probable,  we  see  that  the  invagination 
was  really  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon,  although  a  small  portion  of 
the  ileum  next  to  the  valve  had  not  been  inverted,  and  constituted 
a  little  of  the  exterior  of  the  mass. 

Intussusception,  irreducible  and  fatal,  may,  however,  occur  in 
the  small  intestines  in  infancy  as  well  as  childhood.  Probably 
the  displacement  is  at  first  of  the  simple  variety,  but,  continuing 
and  increasing  in  extent,  its  return  becomes  impossible.  The  posi- 
tive statement  of  so  great  an  authority  as  M.  Rilliet,  that  irredu- 
cible intussusception  does  not  occur  in  the  small  intestines,  justifies 
the  publication  of  the  following  cases,  which  establish  the  &ct 
that  there  are  instances,  though  not  frequent,  in  which  the  disease 
does  have  this  location. 

Case  1. — Male.  This  patient's  health  had  been  uniformly  good,  and 
nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  bis  condition  till  the  age  of  four  and 
a  half  months,  when  he  became  restless  as  if  in  almost  constant  pain, 
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with  occasional  exacerbations.    Castor  oil  was  prescribed,  which  ope- 
rated freely,  and  then  the  following  mixture: — 

B*  Magnes.  calcinat.  9j  ; 
Tinct.  opii  camphorat.  3ij  ; 
Tinct.  assafoet.  38s ; 
Aq.  anisi  ^j.     Misce. 
Dose,  ten  to  twenty  drops,  repeated  according  to  the  (pain. 

These  remedies  failed  to  give  relief,  as  did  also  chloroform  given 
in  doses  of  two  drops.  After  two  or  three  days,  another  set  of  symp- 
toms arose,  those  characteristic  of  pneumonitis,  namely,  hurried  respi- 
ration, accelerated  pulse,  short,  suppressed  cough,  and  expiratory  moan. 
He  was  treated  with  the  oiled-silk  jacket,  and  mild  counter-irritation, 
and  took  an  expectorant  mixture  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In 
a  few  days  the  pulmonary  disease  was  evidently  subsiding,  but  the  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  with  occasional  exacerbations,  continued.  His  counte- 
nance was  pallid,  and  bore  an  expression  of  suffering.  There  was  no 
distension  or  tenderness  of  abdomen,  and  no  abdominal  tumor.  He 
took  little  nutriment,  and  seldom  vomited.  In  the  last  part  of  his  sick- 
ness the  dejections  were  scanty,  and  the  last  three  days  his  stools  con- 
sisted mainly  of  mucus  and  a  little  blood.  The  pain  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing less,  when  he  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  died  the  same  day, 
precisely  two  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  his  sickness. 

Sectio  Cadaver. —  Head  not  examined;  body  slightly  emaciated; 
mucous  membrane  of  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  vascular ;  posterior 
portion  of  the  lower  lobe  of  each  lung  solid,  of  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  water,  and  allowing  only  partial  inflation ;  it  was  in  the  second 
stage  of  pneumonitis.  Stomach,  duodenum,  jejunum,  healthy.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  ileum  was  an  intussusception  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
long,  presenting  no  trace  of  inflammation,  either  within  or  around  it, 
and  its  vascularity,  when  it  was  examined  externally,  did  not  seem 
notably  increased.  Above  the  intussusception  the  intestine  was  empty ; 
below  it,  and  chiefly  in  the  small  intestine,  was  a  dark-colored  substance 
evidently  blood,  and  giving  in  a  few  hours  the  offensive  odor  of  decaying 
animal  matter.  There  was  a  passage  through  the  intussusception,  at 
least  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter,  as  shown  by  a  probe.  The  intussus- 
ception sustained  the  weight  of  sixteen  inches  of  the  intestine,  and  it 
would  apparently  have  sustained  considerably  more.  The  remaining 
organs  were  healthy. 

Case  II. — F.  S.,  a  female  infant,  four  months  old,  was  treated  at  the 
New  York  Infant  Asylum  in  June  and  July,  1865,  for  entero-colitis,  the 
usual  epidemic  of  the  summer  season.  The  following  records  show  the 
state  of  the  bowels  immediately  before  her  death : — 

June  29th.  Has  five  or  six  stools  daily.  30th.  Two  stools  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  July  1st.  Had  two  stools  since  the  last  record ;  no  vomit- 
ing. 3d.  Four  dejections  in  twenty-four  hours.  4th.  The  diarrhoea 
continues  as  before ;  dejections  about  four  daily.  On  the  6th  of  July 
she  died. 

Her  pulse  during  the  time  in  which  these  records  were  taken  gene- 
rally numbered  about  128  per  minute.  She  was  much  emaciated,  and 
the  day  before  death  she  frequently  struck  her  head  with  the  hand. 
The  medicines  employed  were  mainly  alkalies  and  astringents. 

Sectio  Cadaver. — Parietal  bones  united;  serous  effusion  lying  over 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  under  the  arachnoid ;  occipital  bone 
42 
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depressed ;  comniencing  nt  a  point  about  two  feet  below  the  stomnchl 
were  four  intusaitsceptioiis  two  or  three  incbcs  from  eaeh  other.  Thai 
invagiDsted  masses  were  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  Icogllt,  andl 
three  of  them  were  fouud  to  be  very  vascular  in  their  interior.     Aliove,^ 


between,  and  immediately  below  the  intiissuaceiitions  the  intestine  » 
healthy.    One  of  the  iuvaginations  was  tested  by  weight,  tiud  was  fouud  ' 
to  sustain  one  and  a  half  foot  of  intestine,  and  would  have  sustained 
more.     Water  poured  above  these   intussusceptions    escaped  through 
them  very  slowly;  no  fibrinous  exudation  ;  descending  colon  vascDlsr 
and  thickened,  and  solitary  glands  enlarged.  ~ 

The  irrcilucibli'  character  of  the  iutuseueceptioua  in  tbe  aboT^ 
eases  was  shown  by  the  tact  that  they  sustained  weights  whiol 
doubtless  produced  greater  traction  than  that  exerted  by  the  iw 
testino  in  its  normal  action.    Tliat  the  displacement  existed  prioi 
to  the  moment  of  death  was  shown  not  only  by  the  eymptoms  i 
one  case,  but  by  the  anatomical  changes  which  had  occurred  iai 
both.     In  one  the  capillaries  of  the  incarcerated  mass  were  rop-l 
turcd  during  the  last  days  of  life,  so  as  to  produce  sanguineoilffl 
stools ;  while  in   the  other   there  was  intense   congestion  of  thai 
confined  membrane,  while  that  adjacent  was  healthy. 

In   both   cases   there  was   less  violence  of  symptoms,  and  tbn 
disease  seemed  to  come  on  more  gradually  than  in  the  first  an^ 
second  cases  of  our  table,  in  which  the  portion  of  intestine  whid 
was  engaged  was  the  aanic,  but  the  patients  older.     In  fact, 
imprisoned  intestine  was  per\"ious,  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  a 
food  in  one  caao  through  the  entire  sickness,  and  in  the  other  tid_ 
■  the  clofio  r"  *'o  pos^  iiiatioLii>,  the 
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intestines  were  found  empty  above  the  intussusceptions,  and  water 
slowly  passed  through  them. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  intussusception  of  the  small  intestines  in 
the  infant,  commencing  as  the  simple  form,  may  become  irredu- 
cible, and  yet  remaining  pervious  continue  for  weeks  without 
giving  rise  to  those  severe  symptoms  which  ordinarily  characterize 
this  disease.  The  following  case,  which  I  have  not  thought  best 
to  include  in  my  table,  was  apparently  an  example  of  this : — 

Case — Male  child,  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  the  last  eleven 
of  which  he  was  under  observation.  The  mother  states  that  he  had 
never  been  well  since  the  age  of  one  month,  and  that  there  had  been  little 
variation  in  the  symptoms  of  his  disease.  During  the  period  in  which 
he  was  under  observation,  he  was  ordinarily  fretful,  and  frequently 
seemed  to  be  in  considerable  pain.  His  stomach  through  this  whole 
time  was  so  irritable,  that  he  rarely  took  more  than  three  or  four  spoon- 
fuls of  nutriment  without  vomiting.  There  was  usually  more  or  less 
diarrhoea,  but  no  tenderness  or  distension  of  abdomen.  He  became 
slowly  but  gradually  more  emaciated,  and  finally  died  in  a  state  of 
extreme  emaciation  and  exhaustion.  He  had  no  convulsions,  and  was 
conscious  to  the  last. 

Sectio  Cadaver, — Brain  not  examined;  lungs  healthy,  except  a  cir- 
cumscribed portion,  which  was  inflamed  at  the  summit  of  the  right  lung; 
liver  small  and  almost  destitute  of  oily  matter,  as  shown  by  the  micro- 
scope. In  the  jejunum,  about  two  feet  below  the  stomach,  was  an  intus- 
susception two  inches  long,  the  intestine  forming  which  seemed  to  have 
undergone  no  structural  change.  Above  the  intussusception  the  intestine 
was  of  small  calibre,  and  entirely  empty  and  pale ;  below  the  intussus- 
ception the  intestine  was  somewhat  larger  than  above,  but  it  seemed 
quite  healthy.  The  invagination  was  sufficiently  pervious  to  allow  water 
to  pass  through  it,  and  it  readily  sustained  the  weight  of  two  feet  of 
intestine.  From  eight  to  ten  inches  below  this  intussusception  there 
was  another,  which  was  immediately  drawn  out  the  moment  the  intestine 
was  disturbed.    The  other  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy. 

There  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  intussusception  in  the 
above  case.  Though  the  symptoms  indicated  that  it  existed  a 
considerable  time  prior  to  death,  yet  there  was  no  strangulation, 
nor  indeed  any  appreciable  anatomical  alteration  in  the  coats  of 
the  intestine.  The  fact  that  the  invaginated  mass  sustained  two 
feet  of  intestine,  and  required  considerable  traction  for  its  reduc- 
tion, transfers  the  case  from  the  simple  to  the  irreducible  variety. 

IntuBBUBo option  in  Large  IntestineB. 

In  most  cases  of  irreducible  intussusception  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  the  ileum  is  invaginated  in  the  colon,  or  the  first  part 
of  the  colon  is  invaginated  in  the  part  succeeding  it.  By  referring 
to  the  table  (Appendix)  it  will  be  seen  that  intussusception  not 
unfrequently  begins  in  the  prolapse  of  the  ileum  through  the  ileo- 
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coecal  valve,  in  the  same  way  that  prolapse  of  the  rectum  occure 
through  the  sphincter  ani.     If  death  take  place  early,  as  in  Case  6, 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  ileum  may  have  passed  the  valve.    K 
the  case  is  protracted,  the  tenesmus  brings  down  more  and  more 
of  the  ileum,  with  its  accompanying  mesentery.^   The  constriction 
of  the  valve,  which  acts  as  a  ligature,  soon  prevents  the  further 
descent  of  the  ileum ;  and,  the  tenesmus  continuing,  the  next  step 
in  the  morbid  process  is  the  inversion  of  the  caput  coli,  which  is 
drawn  into  the  colon  by  the  descending  mass,  and,  unless  the  case 
terminate  by  sloughing  or  death,  the  ascending  and  transverse 
portions  of  the  colon  are  successively  invaginated.     The  records 
show  that  intussusception  occurs  as  above  stated  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases.    In  one  case.  No.  18,  the  intussusception  began 
a  few  inches  above  the  valve,  so  that  the  ileum  constituted  a  small 
portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  mass.     Occasionally  the  coecum  is 
the  part  primarily  inverted  and  invaginated,  and,  descending  along 
the  colon,  it  draws  after  it  the  ileum,  which  sustains  its  natural 
relation  to  the  ileo-coecal  valve.     When  this  occurs  the  coecum  is 
found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  mass,  and  two  orifices  are  observed', 
one  leading  through  the  valve,  and  the  other  into  the  appendix 
vermiformis.    In  Cases  14, 17,  20,  21,  26,  and  37  (Appendix),  the 
intussusception  evidently  commenced  with  the  caput  coli.     These 
two  forms  of  invagination — that  in  which  the   ileum,  passing 
through  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  successively  inverts  and  draws  after 
it  the  caput  coli  and  the  divisions  of  the  colon ;  and  that  in  which 
the  caput  coli  is  primarily  invaginated,  and  descending  along  the 
large  intestines,  inverts  the  latter,  and  draws  after  it  the  ileum — 
constitute  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  this  disease  in  infancy  and 
childhood.    In  Cases  5  to  42,  the  parts  invaginated  were  the  ileum 
or  caput  coli,  or  both,  generally  with  a  portion  of  the  colon.    In 
one  case,  44,  the  intussusception  was  in  the  transverse  colon;  in 
one,  43,  in  the  descending  portion;  and  in  one,  45,  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  descending  colon  and  in  the  rectum.     Rarely  (24, 
35,  and  37)  double  invagination  occurs.     The  first  invagination 
becomes  arrested  in  its  progress,  and  by  the  strong  expulsive  eflTort 
of  the  patient,  descends  into  the  portion  of  intestine  below,  form- 
ing a  mass  of  great  thickness,  and  necessarily  fatal.    In  exceptional 
cases  there  is  so  little  constriction  of  the  invaginated  intestine  that 
it  remains  pervious,  though  with  diminished  calibre.      In  these 
cases  life  may  be  protracted  for  weeks  or  even  months,  the  evacu- 
ations being  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  system.     Death  occurs, 
finally,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.    Case  9  was  a  notable  example  of 
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this.  This  child,  four  months  old,  lived  six  weeks  after  the 
symptoms  of  invagination  commenced,  and  seventeen  days  "with  a 
portion  of  the  bowel  protruding  from  the  anus."  It  was  found  at 
the  post-mortem  examination  that  part  of  the  ileum  had  descended 
through  the  entire  colon,  and  had  remained  pervious.  Case  87 
was  another  example  of  the  same.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time 
the  invagination  began  in  this  case,  though  there  were  symptoms 
of  it  for  seven  months  before  death.  During  the  last  six  weeks  of 
life,  the  invaginated  intestine  protruded  frequently  from  the  anus, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  mother.  In  this  case  "  the  coecum  was 
in'^erted,  and  descended  through  the  colon  to  the  lower  portion  of 
the  rectum,  carrying  with  it  the  ileum  and  the  entire  colon,  except 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  inches."  In  Case  21  the  symptoms  indicated 
a  continuance  of  the  disease  for  three,  if  not  eight,  months.  As  the 
intestine  becomes  invaginated,  its  mesentery  or  meso-colon  is  also 
invaginated,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  its  veins  compressed.  The 
pathological  state  of  the  incarcerated  mass  soon  becomes  that  of 
intense  congestion.  In  infants,  usually  in  a  few  hours,  so  great  is 
the  distension  of  the  capillaries  that  they  give  way,  blood  escapes 
into  the  intestine,  and  passes  from  the  bowels  in  scanty  motions. 
On  examining  the  invaginated  intestine  after  death,  if  gangrene 
has  not  occurred,  it  is  found  of  a  uniform  intense  red  color,  some- 
times resembling  to  the  naked  eye  a  long  and  firm  clot  of  blood. 
In  those  who  die  early  there  are  no  traces  of  inflammation,  but  in 
more  protracted  cases  the  attrition  between  the  serous  surfaces 
excites  local  peritonitis.  In  none  of  the  fifty-two  cases  in  which 
post-mortem  examinations  were  made,  did  the  inflammation  extend 
more  than  a  few  lines  beyond  the  invagination.  Usually  the 
intestine  forming  the  exterior  of  the  invaginated  mass  is  much 
drawn  together  or  puckered.  In  the  case  treated  by  myself,  36, 
the  entire  large  intestine  which  formed  the  exterior  was  compressed 
within  a  space  of  six  inches  or  less,  since  about  twelve  inches  of 
the  ileum  doubled  on  itself,  passed  through  the  entire  colon  so  as 
to  protrude  from  the  anus,  the  only  part  of  the  large  intestine 
inverted  being  the  caput  coli.  In  Case  18,  six  or  seven  inches  of 
the  ileum^  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  mass,  were 
compressed  within  the  space  of  one  inch. 

The  abdomen,  at  first  of  natural  fulness  and  soft,  usually  becomes 
more  and  more  distended  till  the  close  of  life ;  but  in  cases  of  much 
vomiting  the  distension  is  moderate.  This  fulness  is  due  to  gas 
and  feecal  accumulation  above  the  invagination.    The  portion  of 
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iiitestiue  below  it  is  generally  empty,  tmlcsB  it  contain  a  little 
blood,  and  is  sometimos  contracted. 

There  are  few  morbid  changes  in  intussusception  beside  thosai 
pertaining  to  the  intestine.  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  saw  Case  51, 
and  remarked,  before  the  medical  society  at  which  the  specimeit 
■was  exhibited,  that  it  appeared  to  him,  from  the  distended  state  of 
the  cutaneous  veins,  that  the  ascending  vena  cava  was  conipreeeed 
by  cicatrization  at  the  point  where  the  intestine  had  sloughed.  Itt! 
Case  40,  there  was  probably  compression  of  the  left  iliac  nrt«ry| 
for  two  days  after  the  expulsion  of  the  cfficura  and  a  part  of  tlie 
colon  which  had  sloughed,  pulsation  ceased  in  the  left  leg,  and  all 
that  part  below  the  patella  became  gangrenous.  The  jiaticnt 
gradually  recovered  with  the  loss  of  the  leg.  The  only  probabla 
explanation  of  such  cases  is  that  the  bloodvessels  are  comf 
by  the  cicatrization  and  contraction  which  follow  the  sloughing 
of  the  intestine,  such  as  occurred  in  Case  48.  This  child,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  his  sickness,  lost  by  stool  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
of  the  ileum,  after  which  he  rapidly  recovered.  Twelve  weeks 
later  he  was  seized  with  typhus  fever,  which  proved  fatal  in  two. 
weeks.  The  records  state,  "The  traces  of  the  diseased  bowels 
were  visible  by  a  considerable  puckering  and  contraction  where  tbs 
slough  had  taken  place  and  the  parts  united."  This  case  shows 
that  the  supposition  that  cicatrization  in  rare  instances  arrests  the 
circulation  and  gives  rise  to  gangrene  receives  confirmation  from 
post-mortem  inspection.  In  Case  40,  although  the  coecuiu  and  S; 
part  of  the  colon  contiguous  were  discharged,  the  seat  of  th( 
invagination  was  probably  the  descending  colon,  if  not  Igwer  Bti 
60  as  to  correspond  with  the  common  or  perhaps  internal  ilia* 
artery. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  age  of  tbe 
patient  and  the  degree  of  strangidation  in  the  part  inrnginated. 
Pain  in  the  abdomen,  usually  paro:cysmal,  is  among  the  first,  aDd> 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  symptoms.  It  is  often  eevcier 
resembling  the  pain  of  hernia,  and  abating  only  with  the  failing' 
strength  of  the  child.  After  the  first  few  days,  if  inflammation 
arises,  the  pain  is  continuous,  though  more  severe  in  paroxy 
At  first  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  is  tolerated,  but  afterwards 
there  is  tenderness.  This  is  also  due  to  the  infiammatiou,  vrfau.'ll 
occurs  in  and  around  the  invaginated  mass.  It  is  therefore  oon- 
fined  to  the  part  of  the  abdomen  which  corresponds  with  the 
invagination.  At  this  point  the  abdomen  is  more  full  than  ela*- 
where,  and  not  unfrequently  the  physician  can  feel  the  invaginated 
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mass  and  detect  its  exact  location.  Sometimes,  at  an  early  period 
as  well  as  late,  cerebral  symptoms  occur,  as  in  Case  6,  which  termi- 
nated in  convulsions  on  the  second  day.  Convulsions  are,  however, 
comparatively  rare,  and  the  mind  is  generally  clear  till  the  last 
moment.  In  infants  the  countenance,  in  the  intervals  of  pain,  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  complaint,  is  often  placid  and  not  indicative 
of  any  serious  disease,  but  in  older  patients  constant  and  severe 
local  symptoms,  referable  to  the  intussusception,  commence  early. 
At  an  advanced  period,  whatever  the  age,  the  countenance  becomes 
anxious  and  haggard,  the  eyes  hollow  or  sunken,  the  body  loses  its 
plumpness,  and,  if  the  case  is  protracted,  becomes  emaciated. 

Vomiting  is  rarely  absent ;  in  thirty-nine  out  of  forty-seven 
cases  it  is  stated  to  have  been  present ;  in  seven  cases  there  is  no 
record  of  this  symptom,  while  it  is  recorded  absent  in  only  one 
case.  This  is  Case  52,  the  record  of  which  is  very  meagre,  and 
death  occurred  the  second  day.  The  vomiting  becomes  stercora- 
ceous  in  a  few  days,  and  it  ordinarily  continues  with  greater  or 
less  frequency  till  the  period  of  collapse.  It  relieves  partially  the 
distension. 

The  appetite  is  impaired  and  often  entirely  lost.  Infants  at  the 
breast  commonly  nurse,  however,  for  several  days,  probably  from 
thirst  rather  than  hunger. 

There  is  commonly  one  natural  evacuation  from  the  bowels  after 
the  intussusception  commences,  and  then  obstinate  constipation 
succeeds.  This  evacuation  consists  of  the  excrementitious  matter 
below  the  invagination.  In  children  under  the  age  of  one  year, 
scanty  motions  of  blood  mixed  with  mucus  begin  to  occur  in  a  few 
hours.  In  twenty-seven  children  under  this  age  I  find  that  twenty- 
four  had  such  evacuations,  occurring  in  most  of  them  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day ;  in  two  of  the  twenty-seven  there  is  no 
record  of  this  symptom,  but  in  the  remaining  case  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  absent.  Scanty  evacuations  of  blood  unmixed  with  faecal 
matter  have  been  considered  pathognomonic  of  intussusception  in 
the  infant,  and  we  see  the  ground  for  such  belief ;  but  in  excep- 
tional instances  the  invaginated  mass  is  partly  pervious,  and  al- 
though the  dejections  may  contain  blood  they  are  also  excremen- 
titious. In  our  collection  of  cases  are  three  examples  of  this  in 
infants  under  the  age  of  one  year.  One  has  already  been  referred 
to.  In  this  case  there  was  the  rare  anomaly  of  so  large  an  opening 
through  the  ileo-ccecal  valve,  as  to  allow  not  only  prolapse  and  de- 
scent of  the  ileum  through  the  entire  colon,  so  as  to  protrude  six 
inches  from  the  anus,  but  also  fsecal  passages  through  it  daily. 
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In  children  above  the  age  of  one  year,  the  capillaries  of  the 
invaginated  intestine  are  not  so  frequently  ruptured  as  under  this 
age,  and  sanguineous  evacuations  are  therefore  less  common.  I 
have  records  of  nineteen  cases  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and 
twelve,  in  only  six  of  which  is  it  stated  that  there  were  bloody 
motions,  and  in  these  the  blood  was  not  passed  frequently,  nor  even 
in  some  cases  daily,  as  in  infants,  nor  in  so  pure  a  state,  unless  in 
Cases  9  and  11,  the  records  of  which  are  not  explicit  on  this  point 
Two  of  these  six  patients  passed  moderate  bloody  evacuations  after 
protracted  periods  of  constipation,  one  had  feecal  discharges  with 
the  blood  through  the  entire  sickness,  and  in  one  blood  was  passed 
at  first  but  finally  the  stools  were  entirely  excrementitious. 

In  those  above  the  age  of  one  year,  there  was  for  the  most  part 
obstinate  constipation,  no  dejections,  whether  bloody  or  fsscal, 
occurring  for  several  days,  but  there  were  a  few  exceptions.  In 
Cases  7,  '21,  and  37,  the  bowels  were  relaxed.  The  ileum,  in  these 
three  cases,  had  descended  through  the  entire  colon,  or  the  larger 
part  of  the  colon,  and  being  pervious,  the  faeces  escaped  from  the  anus 
without  detention  in  the  large  intestine,  or  with  detention  only  in 
its  lower  portions,  and  were  therefore  liquid. 

Tenesmus  is  another  symptom.  It  is  not  always  present,  but 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  even  when  the  invagination  is  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine,  it  is  a  frequent  and  distress- 
ing symptom.  It  often  does  not  commence  till  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  displacement,  and  it  ceases  when  the  strength  is 
much  reduced. 

The  temperature  of  the  surface  is  normal  in  the  commencement 
of  intussusception ;  but  finally,  as  febrile  reaction  comes  on  symp- 
tomatic of  the  inflammation,  it  rises  and  continues  above  the 
healthy  standard  till  the  intestine  sloughs,  or  till  the  stage  of 
collapse  occurs  which  ushers  in  death.  The  pulse,  especially  in 
the  infant,  is  tranquil  at  first,  but,  whatever  the  age,  it  soon 
becomes  accelerated  from  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  and  subsequently 
from  the  inflammation  which  occurs  in  the  invaginated  mass. 
There  is  no  disturbance  of  respiration,  except  that  it  is  somewhat 
hurried  from  the  fever,  and  from  the  pain  felt  in  advanced  eases  on 
full  inspiration. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  symptoms  vary  in  certain  particulars, 
under  the  age  of  one  year,  from  those  occurring  over  that  age,  but 
differences  in  the  symptoms  depend  more  on  the  degree  of  invagi- 
nation and  constriction,  than  on  the  age  and  exact  location  of  the 
disease. 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  intussusception  is  not,  in  general, 
difficult,  except  at  its  commencement.  When  the  inversion  has 
reached  that  degree  at  which  obstruction  occurs,  the  symptoms 
are,  in  most  cases,  such  that  the  disease  can  be  readily  diagnosti- 
cated. In  the  cases  the  records  of  which  I  have  collected,  a 
correct  diagnosis  was,  with  few  exceptions,  made,  and  at  an  early 
period.  In  the  infant,  the  disease  for  which  intussusception  is 
most  frequently  mistaken  is  dysentery,  on  account  of  the  tenesmus 
and  the  muco-sanguineous  stools.  In  certain  of  the  reported  cases 
this  mistake  was  not  rectified  until  it  was  ascertained  that  purga- 
tives produced  no  faecal  evacuations. 

The  symptoms  which  are  commonly  present,  and  which  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  dise^e,  are  obstinate  constipation,  vomiting, 
paroxysmal  pain  referred  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  tenesmus. 
In  the  infant,  also,  scanty  evacuations  from  the  bowels  of  mucus 
and  blood,  or  of  pure  blood,  is  an  important  diagnostic  sign.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  exceptional  cases  the 
displaced  bowel  may  remain  pervious,  and  the  symptoms  which 
possess  so  great  diagnostic  value  therefore  be  absent.  There  may 
be  no  vomiting  or  tenesmus,  and  there  may  even  be  diarrhoea  in 
place  of  constipation.  As  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  it  should  be  stated 
that  whatever  the  age  of  the  child  affected  with  intussusception, 
clysters  are  commonly  administered  with  difficulty,  and  are  quickly 
and  forcibly  returned,  on  account  of  the  resistance  opposed  by  the 
invaginated  mass.  The  seat  and  even  extent  of  displacement  can 
be  ascertained  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  by  a  digital  examina- 
tion of  the  abdominal  walls.  The  tumor  can  be  felt  hard,  elongated, 
and  tender  on  pressure.  K  the  invagination  be  in  ihe  lower  part 
of  the  large  intestine,  it  can  sometimes*  be  discovered  by  an  exami- 
nation per  rectum. 

Duration. — In  the  following  table,  the  duration  of  the  intus- 
susception in  forty-nine  cases  is  given,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  records: — 

1  died  the  8th  day. 
1     "     '^lOth    *' 
1    "     "14th    »' 
1  lived  nearly  a  week. 
1     "    (Case  9)  6  weeks. 
8,  time  of  death  not  given. 
7  recovered. 
1  lived  over  a  week. 

In  the  three  remaining  cases,  4,  21,  and  37,  the  exact  duration 
is  not  certain ;  but  it  was  probably  far  beyond  the  usual  period. 


2  died  the  1st  day. 

6    **     » 

'  2d    ** 

14    "      * 

*  3d    " 

2     "      * 

'  4th  *« 

5     "      ' 

»  6th  *» 

2    "      « 

*  6th  " 

2    "      * 

*  7th  " 
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The  second  of  these  (21),  a  girl  of  six  years,  having  eaten  raw 
carrots,  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  lasted  eight 
months,  when  she  died.  During  the  last  three  months  she  passed 
mucus  and  blood.  In  this  case  the  coecum  had  descended  to  the 
anus,  drawing  with  it  the  ileum,  which  remained  pervious.  The 
symptoms  indicated  the  continuance  of  the  invagination  for  three 
months  if  not  eight.  In  the  third  case  (37),  the  child  complained 
of  pain  in  the  abdomen  for  many  months,  and  occasionally  vomited. 
During  the  last  six  weeks  of  his  life,  all  the  phenomena  of  invagi- 
nation were  present.  The  pathological  condition  of  the  intestine 
found  after  death  was  essentially  the  same  in  both  cases. 

In  West's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children  (fifth  edition,  1866, 
page  504),  it  is  stated  that  death  in  this  complaint  always  occurs 
within  a  week.  The  above  statistics,  however,  show  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  statement,  although  a  large  majority  do  die 
within  the  first  seven  days.  In  thirty-three  of  the  cases  embraced 
in  my  statistics  death  occurred  within  the  first  week,  and  in  no 
fatal  case  in  which  strangulation  was  complete  was  life  prolonged 
beyond  the  eighth  day.  In  these  cases  of  complete  strangulation 
the  average  duration  was  3.7  days,  and  the  largest  number  of 
deaths  occurred  on  the  third  day.  Death  on  the  first  day  is  rare, 
but  it  occurred  in  two  instances.  When  so  early  it  is  often,  if  not 
generally,  through  convulsions  and  coma. 

Prognosis. — Intussusception  is  in  its  nature  so  grave  an  accident 
that  the  physician  called  to  a  case  should  always  expect  and  pre- 
dict a  fatal  result.  A  favorable  issue  is  only  through  an  unusual 
combination  of  circumstances.  But,  while  death  is  the  common 
result,  there  are  three  different  modes  of  termination  in  which  life 
is  preserved.  First,  the  reduction  of  the  incarcerated  intestine, 
with  immediate  relief.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible 
for  intussusception,  when  recent,  to  be  reduced  by  the  unaided 
action  of  the  bowels,  in  the  same  way  as  the  common,  simple  in- 
tussusception in  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  or  as  hernia  is  reduced, 
through  the  vermicular  action  of  the  intestines.  For  sometimes, 
as  in  Case  6,  there  previously  have  been  the  same  symptoms  as 
those  which  accompanied  the  fatal  attack,  and  which  subsiding, 
the  patient  remained  for  a  time  in  perfect  health.  This  termina- 
tion is  probably  rare,  if  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  marked  to 
necessitate  treatment.  A  considerable  number  of  observations 
also  establish  the  fact  that  intussusception  may  occasionally  be 
cured  by  early  and  well-applied  treatment.  The  physician  may 
succeed  in  reducing  the  displaced  intestine,  even  if  the  intossos- 
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ception  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  colon.  Relief  in  these  cases, 
whether  by  the  unaided  movements  of  the  intestine  or  by  the  phy- 
sician's art,  is  obviously  immediate. 

A  second  mode  of  favorable  termination  is  alluded  to  by  certain 
foreign  writers.  The  intussusception  continues  for  a  considerable 
period  with  the  characteristic  symptoms,  and  then,  as  Bouchut 
expresses  it,  "the  vomitings  gradually  cease,  the  intestinal  hemor- 
rhage disappears,  the  strength  returns,  and  the  health  becomes 
restored  without  the  expulsion  of  fragments  of  the  intestine." 
What  changes  the  displaced  intestine  undergoes  in  these  protracted 
cases,  which  gradually  recover  without  sloughing,  have  not  been 
clearly  ascertained,  although  they  have  been  the  subject  of  con- 
jecture. According  to  Rilliet,  a  large  proportion  of  favorable  cases 
terminate  in  this  manner.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the 
statistics  which  I  have  collected,  that  this  is  a  common  mode  of 
recovery.  The  clinical  history  of  intussusception  establishes  the 
fact  that  in  a  large  majority  of  protracted  cases  there  is  either  death, 
or  the  third  mode  of  favorable  termination,  namely,  by  sloughing. 

Infants  with  intussusception  other  than  the  simple  form,  which 
was  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  commonly  die.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious  when  we  consider  that,  in  a  few  hours  after 
the  invagination  begins,  the  imprisoned  mass,  with  now  and  then 
an  exception,  becomes  so  congested  that  its  capillaries  give  way, 
and  its  reduction  is  impossible  by  any  appliance  of  medical  art. 
We  cannot  reasonably  expect  recovery  except  through  sloughing 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  intestine ;  and  few  infants  have  the  re- 
quisite strength  for  so  tedious  and  exhaustive  a  process.  The 
youngest  child  that  recovered  in  this  way,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
was  one  reported  by  M.  Marage,  namely,  an  infant  thirteen  months 
old.  With  the  exception  of  this  case,  the  youngest  was  (42)  a  boy, 
five  years  of  age.  The  older  the  child,  the  greater,  of  course,  the 
power  of  endurance,  and  the  better  the  prospect  of  recovery.  In 
our  collection  are  the  records  of  seven  cases  which  resulted  favor- 
ably by  sloughing.  These  children  were  of  the  ages  of  five,  six,  six, 
nine,  eleven,  twelve,  and  twelve  years.  The  separation  of  the 
invaginated  mass  occurred  in  six  of  these  between  the  sixth  and 
twelfth  days,  with  an  average  of  nine  and  a  half  days,  the  time  not 
being  given  in  one  case.  If,  then,  the  patient  can  be  carried 
through  the  first  week  without  too  much  exhaustion,  we  may  each 
day  look  for  the  discharge  of  the  slough,  the  reopening  of  the  bowels, 
and  ultimate  recovery. 

In  those  rare  cases  in  which  there  are  daily  fsecal  dejections, 
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recovery  is  still  improbable.  At  an  early  period  reduction  is  no 
doubt  more  easy  in  these  cases  than  when  there  is  strangulation, 
but  from  the  absence  of  strangulation  the  intussusception  usually 
becomes  greater,  and  sloughing  is  less  likely  to  occur;  so  that, 
although  the  case  is  more  protracted  and  the  symptoms  less  severe, 
death  is  the  ordinary  result. 

Mode  op  Death. — In  a  large  majority  of  cases  death  is  through 
asthenia.  There  may  be  convulsive  movements,  more  or  leas 
marked,  but  the  prevailing  characteristic  as  death  approaches  is 
extreme  exhaustion.  In  exceptional  cases  the  life  of  the  sufferer 
is  cut  short  by  convulsions  before  the  stage  of  exhaustion  is  reached, 
as  in  Cases  2  and  6. 

Treatment. — It  is  unfortunate,  in  cases  of  intussusception,  that 
the  time  in  which  treatment  can  be  of  most  service  is  apt  to  pass 
by,  before  the  true  condition  of  the  intestine  is  detected.  Invagi- 
nation being  comparatively  rare,  the  patient  is  generally  on  the 
first  day  treated  for  colic  or  dysentery  or  some  other  common  affec- 
tion of  the  bowels ;  and  it  is  often  not  till  the  second  day,  when 
the  intestine  has  become  incarcerated,  that  the  physician  accu- 
rately diagnosticates  the  disease.  The  purgative  medicines  usually 
given  in  the  commencement  injure  the  patient.  In  fact,  both 
reason  and  experience  teach  us  the  impropriety  of  such  treatment 
in  this  complaint.  Cathartic  remedies  act  as  a  vis  d  tergo^  and  may 
cause  a  still  further  descent  of  the  inverted  intestine.  Yet  such 
powerful  agents  of  this  class  as  quicksilver  have  been  employed. 
It  was  administered  in  two  doses  of  one  ounce  each  in  one  of  the 
cases  embraced  in  my  statistics,  but  none  of  the  mineral  passed  the 
bowels.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  a  considerable  part  of 
it  was  found  in  small  globules,  coated  with  a  black  layer  consist- 
ing of  the  sulphuret  or  black  oxide  of  mercury  in  the  intestine 
above  the  intussusception.  It  need  not  be  added  that  the  case  was 
speedily  fatal. 

The  proper  treatment  of  intussusception  consists  in  attempts  to 
reduce  the  displacement  by  pressure  from  below.  This  pressure 
may  be  applied  either  by  liquid  injections  into  the  rectum,  or, 
which  is  far  preferable,  inflation  of  the  lower  intestine  by  air  or 
gas.  If  reduction  is  not  effected  after  sufficient  trial,  the  indica- 
tion is  to  sustain  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  give  palliative 
remedies  in  the  hope  that  recovery  may  take  place  through  the 
process  of  sloughing  and  adhesive  inflammation.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  remarks  of  physicians  who  have  reported  cases,  and  by 
discussions  in  societies  in  which  specimens  have  been  presented. 
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this  mode  of  treatment  is  accepted  by  the  profession  generally,  and 
the  medical  journals  contain  many  reports  of  cases  successfully 
treated  in  this  manner.  Inflation  as  compared  with  liquid  injec- 
tions produces  a  more  equable  and  effective  distension  of  the 
external  or  incarcerating  portion  of  intestine,  and  cases  of  cure 
by  inflation  have  been  reported  after  injections  had  failed.  Treat- 
ment by  inflation,  which  indeed  ought  to  occur  to  any  intelligent 
physician,  appreciating  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  parts,  as 
the  correct  mode,  was  prominently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  in  modern  times  by  Mr.  Samuel  Mitchell,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  London  Lancet  for  March  17th,  1838. 

"I  take  the  liberty,"  he  writes, "  of  suggesting  to  the  profession, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  periodical,  the  trial  of 
inflating  the  bowels  by  means  of  a  glyster-pipe  attached  to  a 
common  pair  of  bellows ;  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  several 
of  these  most  distressing  cases  in  children;  the  nature  of  the 
obstruction  was  foretold  during  life,  and  unfortunately  verified  by 
post-mortem  examination.  The  last  case  of  the  kind  which  came 
under  my  care,  about  two  years  since,  presented  all  the  usual 
symptoms:  intolerable  restlessness,  the  most  obstinate  sickness, 
the  singularly  distressed  state  of  countenance,  and  shrunken 
features.  The  usual  remedies  were  had  recourse  to,  viz.,  warm 
baths,  glysters,  anodyne  frictions  over  the  abdomen,  etc.,  but 
without  avail.  As  a  forlorn  hope  I  made  trial  of  inflation  by  the 
above  means,  with  the  most  happy  result.  The  sickness  immedi- 
ately ceased;  the  child  within  an  hour  passed  a  natural  stool,  and 
in  the  morning  was  almost  without  ailment." 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  termed  novel  in  the  Lancet,  but  it  is 
really  as  old  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  speaks  of  throwing 
air  into  the  bowels,  by  which  flatulence  is  imitated  (flatus  immi- 
tatur).  {Hippocrates^  Works,  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Grimm, 
4  bd.,  page  198.)  Haller  also  recommended  the  same  treatment : 
"Flatus  etiam  immissus  celerime  susceptionem  dispellet."  {PhysU 
oloffia  Corporis  Humani,  tom.  vii.  p.  95.)  In  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal,  Octo]j[er,  1864,  Dr.  David  Greig  relates  Ave  cases  of  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  intussusception  by  inflation.  The  flrst,  an 
infant  six  months  old,  previously  in  good  health,  suddenly  became 
very  fretful,  apparently  having  severe  paroxysmal  pain  in  the 
abdomen.  She  had  vomiting,  and  finally  tenesmus,  with  bloody 
evacuations.  Warm  water  enemata  could  not  be  administered  on 
account,  the  writer  thinks,  of  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  intestines, 
and  an  abdominal  tumor  could  be  distinctly  felt  near  the  umbilicus. 
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Castor  oil  nnd  ii  purgative  fiowder,  and  eneniata  of  water  having 
been  employed  in  vain,  and  tlie  case  becoming  really  critical  on 
the  second  day,  inflation  was  employed.  The  writ«r  says:  "Thi 
ii02»le  of  a  Biuall  pair  of  bellows  was  introduced  into  the  anus, 
and  air  injected  to  a  considerable  extent.  Contrary  to  our  expeo- 
tatiou,  the  air  passed  readily  into  the  bowel,  and  seemed  to  give 
the  child  great  relief.  After  the  injection  it  lay  very  quiet,  as  if 
asleep,  and  evidently  quite  free  from  pain.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  from  the  time  the  air  injection  was  administered  a  slight 
rumbling  noise  was  heard  in  the  child's  abdomen,  followed  by  a 
crack  so  loud  and  distinct  as  to  alarm  the  attendants  in  the  room, 
who  thought  something  had  burst  in  the  child's  bowels.  The 
child,  however,  continued  aa  if  asleep  and  free  from  pain,  and  ia 
about  half  an  hour  a  large  feculent  stool,  slightly  mixed  with 
blood  and  mucus,  was  passed  without  pain.  During  the  night  the 
child  rested  pretty  well,  had  no  return  of  vomiting,  took  the 
breast  as  usual,  and  iu  two  days  was  quite  well." 

Another  child  nine  months  old,  treated  by  Dr.  Greig,  presenting 
uearly  the  same  symptoms  and  the  abdominal  tumor,  also  obtained 
relief  by  inflatiou,  after  castor  oil  and  enemata  had  failed  to  pw>' 
duce  any  benefit. 

An  apjiaratUB  for  the  production  and  injection  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  has  been  invented  by  Schultz  and  Warker,  of  this  city,  and 
manufactured  by  them.  It  consists  essentially  of  two 
chambers,  one  over  the  other.  In  the  lower  one  a  bicarbonate  it 
placed,  and  in  the  upper  an  acid  in  a  liquid  state.  By  the  gradual 
admixture  of  the  two,  carbonic  acid  is  set  free.  An  elastic  tuba 
conveys  the  gas  from  the  lower  chamber.  This  apparatus  has 
been  used  by  physicians  of  the  city,  for  the  reduction  of  iutuesoa- 
ception  and  other  purposes,  and  is  a  useful  invention. 

The  same  firm,  and  several  others  in  this  city,  prepare  for  th( 
shops  quart  bottles  of  highly  charged  carbonic-acid  water,  froitt 
which  wheu  inverted  a  powerful  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  can 
be  obtained.  Two  or  three  of  these  bottles,  with  a  portion  of  the 
tube  from  Davidson's  syringe,  which  can  be  readily  attached  to  the 
stem  from  which  the  gas  escapes,  constitute  all  that  is  required  for 
an  ordinary  case. 

The  following  cases,  which  I  treated  with  Dr.  Buchler,  of  thiB 
city,  in  1871,  show  what  may  he  achieved  by  luflatiou,  and  also 
the  unfavorable  result  which  must  inevitably  occur  in  oei-tain 
cases.  A  German  infant,  five  months  old,  nursing,  began  to  be 
fretful,  crying  often  on  March  7th,  and   before  night   ] 
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scanty  motion  of  blood.  The  symptoms  continuing,  I  was  asked 
to  examine  the  infant  on  the  10th,  and  learned  the  following  facts: 
It  had  vomited  daily,  had  had  daily  scanty  but  infrequent  stools, 
consisting  chiefly  of  blood,  accompanied  at  first  by  tenesmus,  but 
not  within  the  last  day ;  it  continued  to  nurse,  but  was  becoming 
thinner  and  weaker,  and  was  evidently  in  pain.  The  symptoms 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  abdomen,  which  was  not 
distended,  was  examined  for  the  tumor,  which  was  found  in  the 
right  side  in  the  site  of  the  ascending  colon,  apparently  about  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length;  pulse  124  in  sleep;  no  cough. 
An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  intussusception  by 
a  very  rude  and  imperfectly  constructed  apparatus  (the  bellows), 
when  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  farther  treatment  was  post- 
poned till  early  the  following  morning.  11th.  Tumor  still  detected 
in  the  right  lumbar  region ;  pulse  120  asleep,  150  awake.  By  means 
of  Schultz  and  Warker's  apparatus,  the  intestines  were  inflated  so 
as  to  produce  very  decided  prominence  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
abdomen  gently  kneaded.  After  some  minutes  the  gas  was 
allowed  to  escape,  when  the  tumor  had  disappeared.  In  a  few 
hours,  a  natural  evacuation  occurred  from  the  bowels,  and  the 
infant  has  remained  well  since. 

The  second  case  ended  unfavorably,  although  the  symptoms 
were  apparently  no  more  grave  than  in  the  case  just  related,  and 
had  continued  a  shorter  time.  This  infant  was  also-  of  German 
parentage.  The  tumor,  firm  and  elongated,  could  be  distinctly  felt 
in  the  left  lumbar  region.  In  this  case  the  inverted  bottles  of 
carbonic-acid  water  were  employed,  and  when,  after  considerable 
delay  and  kneading  of  the  abdomen,  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  intestine,  the  tumor  had  disappeared.  A  few  hours 
afterwards  convulsions  occurred  ending  fatally.  At  the  autopsy 
the  invaginated  mass,  which  was  too  firmly  strangulated  to  admit 
of  reduction  by  inflation,  was  found  in  the  epigastric  region,  having 
been  carried  up  from  its  former  position  by  the  inflation  of  the 
intestine  below.  It  consisted  of  the  terminal  part  of  the  ileum, 
which  had  passed  through  the  ileo-coDcal  orifice,  and  become  incar- 
cerated in  the  ascending  colon,  and,  as  is  not  unusual  in  these  cases, 
the  action  of  the  intestines  had  changed  the  location  of  the  tumor 
in  the  abdomen  from  the  right  to  the  left  side. 

Whether  air  or  carbonic  acid  is  employed,  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  distension  of  the  intestine  to  its  fullest  extent  below  the 
seat  of  the  complaint,  without  endangering  rupture,  and  of  course 
the  sooner  it  is  used  the  better  the  chance  of  success.    In  two  or 
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three  days  the  mvcrtod  iutostine  has,  in  a  larger  proportion  of 
cases,  become  so  firmly  incarccnited,aiid  haa  descended  so  far,  that, 
attempts  to  replace  it  are  uuBUccessfuI ;  still,  even  at  a  late  periodi 
a  persevering  attempt  should  be  made,  if  it  haa  not  been  prevlousljt 
tried. 

If,  in  the  failure  of  inflation  to  reduce  the  intusauaception,  iiy« 
tioiifl  of  water  are  employed,  the  thighs  should  be  elevated  above  tbi 
shoulders  iu  order  to  obtain  the  aid  of  gravitation,  but  if  inflatioi 
is  unsuccessful,  probably  the  leas  effectual  method  of  injection  wiB 
fail  also.  The  employment  of  quicksilver  by  the  rectum  with  t 
thighs  elevated  has  been  suggested  to  me  as  a  dernier  ressorL  Tha 
may  be  a  useful  suggestion,  especially  for  those  cases  iu  which  th« 
intussusception  occurs  in  the  descending  colon. 

When  the  above  measures  have  failed  to  relieve  the  patient,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  cut  down  upou  and  replace  the  intestine,  il 
the  same  way  as  the  surgeon  treats  strangulated  hernia,  and  this 
oi>eratiou  la  said  to  have  been  successfully  performed  in  the  adults 
If  the  tumor  can  be  readily  detected  by  external  examination,  ii 
its  position  be  favorable  and  the  patient  an  adult,  the  propriety  ol 
Buch  an  operation  might  be  seriously  considered,  but  I  apprehend 
that  there  are  few  aurgeona  at  the  present  day  who  would  perform 
or  recommend  this  mode  of  treatment  in  the  child.  The  ehild^ 
and  eapecially  the  infant,  couM  hardly  recover  from  the  shock  o 
so  severe  aii  operation,  even  if  it  escaped  peritoneal  infiamii)ation>' 
As  an  oltjection  to  the  use  of  the  knife  is  the  important  fact,  which 
distinguiehes  intussusception  from  hernia,  that  sloughing,  whidt' 
finally  oceura  if  life  ia  prolonged,  is  conservative  in  the  former,- 
though  fatal  in  the  latter.  After  failing  to  return  the  intestine  by 
the  mode  described  above,  active  measures  should  be  discontinued, 
and  the  treatment  should  be  expectant.  Recollecting  that  death 
is  from  asthenia,  and  that  after  a  certain  time,  if  the  strength  holdt^ 
out,  adhesive  inflammation  occurs,  and  the  mass  which  closes  tl*' 
intestine  sloughs  and  is  expelled,  we  should  endeavor  to  sustaiB 
the  vital  powers  by  nutriment  and  stimulants,  and  relieve  the  pftin 
by  the  judicious  use  of  opiates.  At  this  stage  of  the  complaint 
there  is  local  peritonitis  between  the  coata  of  the  intussusception, 
and  this  requires  the  administration  of  opium  in  some  form. 
Sustaining  and  expectant  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  at  an  early 
period.  The  diet  should  ootlBWt  o£  ibf^  rmtwirn  or  other  couceii- 
tratod  nutriment  which  I 

Vomiting,  which  is  nl^^^^^^^^^^^Bb'''»^B^V^ 
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relieves  the  distension  and  prevents  fsecal  accumulation,  which, 
pressing  downwards,  increases  the  extent  of  the  invagination  and 
counteracts  the  effect  of  the  injections.  Convulsions  are  to  be 
treated  by  the  local  measures  which  are  appropriate  when  they 
occur  under  other  circumstances.  At  first  no  external  treatment  is 
required  over  the  seat  of  the  invagination,  but,  when  the  abdomen 
becomes  tender  and  painful  from  the  local  peritonitis,  poultices  are 
of  service. 
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DISEASES  OP  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 


CHArTERI. 


CYANOSIS. 


Certain  of  the  diseases  whict  pertain  to  the  circulatory  Bjsteil 
have  been  treated  of  in  other  parts  of  this  book  (umbilical  hemov 
rhftge,  gastro-intoatiual  hemorrhage,  etc.).  It  remains  to  considQ 
that  general  condition  of  the  blood  which  is  desiginatcd  morba 
Cferuleus  or  cyanosis. 

In  1863,  I  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  < 
statistical  paper  on  cyanosis,  which  was  published  in  the  Trans 
actions  of  that  Society.  This  paper  contains  an  analysis  of  101 
cases,  collated  from  the  various  European  and  American  medica 
journals,  and  to  these  cases  I  am  indebted  for  raost  of  the  foIloiA 
ing  facts  pertaining  to  this  disease. 

The  term  cyanosis  or  blue  disease  is  differently  employed  I 
writers.  Some  apply  it  to  cases  of  transient  lividity  occurring  in 
the  course  of  acute  diseases,  as  well  as  to  those  eases  which  depend 
on  permanent  structural  changes,  or  on  malformations.  I  app^ 
this  term,  as  do  most  pathologists,  only  to  the  latter  cases. 

Some  are  inclined  to  discard  the  consideration  of  cyanosis  as  ■ 
disease,  regarding  it  rather  aa  a  symptom.  Their  view  is,  in  my 
opinion,  correct  in  reference  to  the  cyanotic  state,  which  occurs  ia 
certain  acute  diseases,  but  not  in  reference  to  cyanosis,  as  I  have 
defined  the  term  and  employ  it.  The  propriety  of  considering  cyB- 
nosis  a  disease  is  more  apparent  if  we  are  not  misled  by  the  term 
which  designates  it.  Lividity  is  not  its  most  important  or  its  a 
sential  characteristic.  It  is  simply  a  sign,  although  conspicuous, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  one  by  which  the  disease  can  be  readily  recog- 
nized. Cyanosis  is,  in  reality,  a  blootl  disease,  its  jiathologies! 
state  consisting  in  a  deficient  oxygenation  of  this  fluid,  or  in  an 
excess  in  it  of  carbonic  acid,  and  probably  of  carbonaceous  products, 
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It  should  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  leucocythemia  and 
melan^mia. 

Statistics  sho\Y  that  cyanosis  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  due 
to  malformation  in  the  circulatory  system,  and  at  the  centre  of 
circulation,  namely,  in  the  heart  and  in  the  large  vessels  which 
arise  from  this  organ.  In  the  exceptional  cases,  the  cause  of  the 
cyanosis  is  located  in  the  lungs,  and  is  in  all  or  nearly  all  in- 
stances either  extensive  emphysema  in  both  lungs,  firm  and  thick 
fibrinous  exudation  over  both  lungs,  compressing  them  by  its  con- 
traction and  causing  perhaps  carnification  in  parts  of  them,  or  the 
cause  is  compression  of  the  lungs  from  caries  of  the  vertebrse,  and 
consequent  depression  of  the  ribs.  These  causes  pertain  to  youth 
and  manhood,  rather  than  to  infancy  and  childhood.  On  account 
of  this  fact  and  the  rarity  of  such  cases  they  need  not  be  considered 
in  this  connection. 

Literature  of  Cyanosis. 

The  ancient  physicians,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  their 
writings  still  extant,  were  ignorant  of  cyanosis;  whether  they 
overlooked  it,  or  whether  those  early  ages  were  exempt  from  it, 
and  the  malformation  on  which  it  depends  is  peculiar  to  a  pos- 
terity physically  degenerate.  The  blue  disease  described  by  Hip- 
pocrates {JDe  Morbis^  lib.  ii.  Sec.  v.  page  485,  Ed.  de  Foe's,  1621) 
was  probably  some  acute  febrile  aflfection.  Galen,  whose  volumi- 
nous writings,  with  an  excellent  index,  are  still  extant,  and  whose 
comprehensive  mind  embrp-ced  the  whole  range  of  medical  science 
of  the  second  century,  makes  no  mention  of  it,  so  far  as  I  can  find. 
In  the  middle  ages,  as  appears  from  a  remark  of  Boerhaave  {Dis- 
eases of  the  Humors^  Acad.  Lect.  §  732),  the  common  people  believed 
the  cyanotic  to  be  the  victims  of  evil  spirits ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  physicians,  during  this  long  period  of  superstition  and  intel- 
lectual lethargy,  embraced  the  popular  belief. 

On  the  revival  of  learning,  pathological  anatomy  began  to  be 
more  thoroughly  and  intelligently  studied  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
before  the  great  discovery  of  Harvey,  in  the  17th  century,  it  was 
impossible  to  refer  cyanosis  to  its  true  cause.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  century  so  auspiciously  opened  by  Harvey's  genius,  mal- 
formations of  the  heart  were  observed  and  described  by  some 
pathologists  on  the  continent,  in  cases  in  which  cyanosis  must 
have  been  present;  but  it  is  uncertain,  from  the  brief  records 
which  they  have  left,  whether  any  of  them  understood  the  de- 
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r>endence  of  this  disease  on  the  abnormal  state  of  the  heart.  Boer- 
haave,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  attribulee  "  a  livid  or 
bluek  color  diffused  throughout  the  whole  skin,"  evidently  refer- 
ring to  cyanoeia,  to  "  1,  a  relaxation  of  the  vessels,  while  the  vis  a 
tergo  remains  the  same,  or,  2,  to  a  too  sudden  increased  presenre 
behind,  without  a  relaxation  of  the  vessels."  Vieussens,  who  was 
a  contemporary  of  Boerhaave,  and  was  more  thorough  in  the  ex- 
amination of  morbid  as  well  aa  healthy  structures,  narrated  the 
history  of  a  cyanotic  patient,  with  a  description  of  the  malforma- 
tion, but  the  one  who  first  gave  particular  attention  to  the  blue 
disease  was  Morgagni.  This  Paduan  profeaeor,  far  excelling  his 
predecessors  in  tlioroughness  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  deduo 
tiou,  published  a  theoiy  in  explanation  of  the  disease  which  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  has  many  adheronte.  In 
the  same  century  with  Morgagni,  the  18th,  but  subsequently  to 
his  time,  Drs.  Pulteiiey,  Wm.  Hunter,  Baitlie,  Wilsou,  and  Aber- 
nethy  in  Great  Britain,  and  Jurine  and  Sandifort  on  the  continent, 
may  be  mentioned  among  those  who  contributed  to  a  knowledge 
of  cyanosis  by  the  publication  of  cases,  with  a  description  of  the 
malformations.  Yet,  when  the  present  century  commenced,  no 
monograph  or  dissertation  had  appeared  on  this  disease  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  publication  of  cases  from  time  to  time,  the  profes- 
sion generally  were  almost  totally  unacquainted  with  its  nature. 
No  better  idea  can  be  given  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  lu  reference 
to  cyanosis  at  this  period  than  by  quoting  from  a  case,  narrated  by 
Ribes  iu  1814.  {Bull  df  la  Fac.  de  Mid.,  Paris.  1815.)  The  patient 
had  some  time  previously  received  an  injury  of  the  finger.  "  Many 
phyaiciansof  Amsterdam,"  says  he,  "  were  at  different  times  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  of  thife  affection,  no  one  of  whom  understood 
its  true  cause,  its  essentia]  character.  One  considered  it  as  jmrtaking 
of  the  nature  of  epilepsy,  and  caused  by  the  irritation  in  the  ner- 
vous system  which  the  wound  in  the  finger  had  produced.  Othere 
attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms.  Some  physicians 
pronounced  it  an  injury  of  the  liver  or  spleen.  Many  held  it  to 
be  a  scorbutic  affection.  One  only  believed  it  to  be  the  result  of 
an  unknown  organic  disease." 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  bine  disease 
has  received  a  large  share  of  attention.  According  to  Forhei^$ 
Medical  Biography,  the  firaf  dissertation  on  this  subject  appeared 
in  1805,  from  tli©  pen  of  Seller,  and  from  this  time  till  1832  no 
fewer  than  twenty-eight  dissertations  or  monographs  were  pub- 
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lished,  either  on  cyanosis,  or  on  malformations,  which  produce  it 
or  at  least  relate  to  it.  In  the  list  of  writers  are  some  of  the  most 
eminent  names  in  the  profession,  as  Louis  and  Bouillaud.  The 
number  who  have  written  on  this  subject  since  1832  probably 
exceeds  the  number  of  previous  writers.  Of  those  who  have  con- 
tributed most  to  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  may  be  mentioned 
Farre,  Chevers,  and  Peacock  in  Great  Britain,  Gintrac  on  the 
continent,  and  Moreton  Stills  in  this  country.  Farre,  Chevers,  and 
Peacock  wrote  on  malformations  of  the  heart,  alluding  incidentally 
to  cyanosis,  but  their  writings  contain  valuable  matter  for  statistics 
bearing  on  the  latter  subject.  Farre 's  book  was  published  in  1814, 
and  is  out  of  print ;  Chevers  published  his  papers  in  the  London 
Med,  Gazette^  commencing  in  the  year  1845,  and  running  through 
several  successive  volumes.  Peacock's  Treatise  was  published  in 
1858.  It  contains  several  original  cases,  previously  narrated  by 
him  to  the  London  Pathological  Society.  Tte  paper  by  Moreton 
Stills,  which  has  attracted  much  attention,  especially  in  Europe, 
was  his  Inaugural  Thesis,  and  was  published  in  the  Amer,  Joum. 
of  Med,  Sci,^  in  1844.  This  paper  relates  entirely,  in  the  words  of 
the  author,  to  "the  laws  of  the  causation  of  cyanosis."  The  only 
really  complete  statistical  paper  on  the  blue  disease  is  that  by  M. 
Gintrac,  published  in  1824,  in  Paris,  and  embracing  all  the  cases, 
which  had  been  accurately  reported  up  to  that  time,  namely,  fifty- 
three.  He,  indeed,  exhausted  the  subject  for  the  period  in  which 
he  wrote,  and  were  it  not  for  the  accumulation  of  material  since, 
little  could  be  added  to  his  essay. 

Two  theories  in  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  cyanosis  have 
divided  the  profession ;  the  one  attributing  it  to  obstruction  at 
the  centre  of  circulation,  and  consequent  venous  congestion :  the 
other,  to  admixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  through  openings 
in  the  septa  of  the  heart,  or  through  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The 
former  of  these  theories  originated  with  Morgagni  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  advocated 
by  Stilld.  Stilld  errs  in  placing  Morgagni  among  the  advocates  of 
the  other  system.  The  second  theory,  or  that  which  attributes 
cyanosis  to  admixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood,  is  said  by  Dr. 
Peacock  to  have  originated  with  Hunter,  but  its  ablest  supporter 
was  Gintrac.  Of  late  there  are  some  pathologists  who  do  not 
believe  that  either  theory  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  cause  of 
cyanosis,  but  that  the  true  explanation  lies  somewhere  between 
the  two.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  thesd  is  Prof.  Walshe 
of  London.    These  theories  will  be  considered  in  the  proper  places. 
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Sex. — Writers  on  cyanosis  state  that  tLoro  is  a  prepondernnce 
of  malea  to  females  aft'ected  with  it.  Aberle  of  Vienna  says  that 
two-thirda  were  males  in  an  aggregate  of  180  <^asos  which  lie  col- 
lated. In  Gintrac's  cases,  28  were  males  and  16  females;  in 
StilU's,  41  were  males  and  31  females.  The  sex  is  recorded  in  IM 
of  the  cases  collected  by  me,  of  which  78  were  males,  56  females; 
and  if  those  cases  are  excluded  in  which  cyanosis  was  due  to 
ol>striiction  at  the  mouth  of  the  jiulmonary  artery,  the  number  of 
the  two  sexes  is  the  same.  In  the  five  years  commencing  with 
1858,  according  to  the  mortuary  returns,  207  died  in  this  city 
from  cyanosis,  of  which  number  117  were  males,  90  fenialee.  In 
England,  for  two  years,  418  males  died  of  cyanosis,  and  273  females. 
Although  statistics  of  diffewnt  cities  and  countries  agree  in  the 
fact  of  an  excess  of  males  over  females,  there  does  not  apftear  to 
be  that  great  preponderance  of  males,  which  the  earlier  writers  on 
this  disease  believed  to  exist. 

Causes  of  the  Malformations. — Mothers  sometimes  attribute 
the  malformations,  and  probably  correctly,  to  strong  mental  im- 
pressions felt  during  utero-gestation.  The  mother  of  a  patient 
treated  by  Dr.  Peacock  stated  that,  "two  months  before  her  con- 
finement, she  was  frightened  by  seeing  a  child  killed,  and  never 
recovered  from  the  shock  she  sustained. "  {Midf.qf  Jfearl,  p.Zl.) 
In  another  case  "the  mother  was  much  out  of  health,  and  stated 
that,  when  pregnant  with  the  child,  she  was  greatly  alai-mc^d  by 
seeing  a  man  who  was  dying  of  asthma."  (Op.  cit.,  page  57.)  In 
another  instance  the  mother  wns  frightened  at  the  fifth  month  of 
pregnancy  (page  41);  and  in  still  another  cose,  recorded  by  Dr. 
Peacock,  the  mother,  four  or  five  months  before  her  confinement, 
"was  greatly  alarmed  by  her  husband,  who  was  insane,  standing 
over  her  for  two  hours  with  a  loaded  pistol."    (Page  43.) 

Oi-casionally  the  malformation  apjteaw  to  he  due  to  some  vicft 
or  taint  in  the  system  of  one  or  both  parents.  In  a  case  quoted 
in  the  Gazfttn  Midicale  for  December  28tb,  1850,  from  another  con- 
tinental journal,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  mother,  who  had  formerly 
eufiered  from  rickets,  gave  birth  to  five  children,  all  of  whom  died 
immediately  or  shortly  after  birth  with  symptoms  of  cyanusis. 
The  father  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  of  phthisis."  Dr.  Peacock, 
relates  a  case  in  which  the  father  was  livid,  and  had  the  "  pigeon- 
breast"  common  in  the  cyanotic.  In  the  history  of  a  jmtient, 
which  was  communicated  by  Cooper  to  Farre  (Case  16fl),  it  ia 
related  that  "  vices  of  conformation  of  the  heart  appeared  U>  have 
been  inherent  in  the  family.     Of  12  infants  only  4  survived,  and 
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more  presented  signs  of  heart-disease."  Dr.  Buchanan  relates  the 
history  of  a  child  which  was  the  second  that  had  suffered  and  died 
in  the  same  family  in  the  same  way  (Case  40).  A  patient  treated 
by  Mr.  Leonard  was  the  sixth  child  of  the  family,  who  had  died 
at  about  the  some  age,  with  symptoms  of  cyanosis.  Such  instances 
are,  however,  exceptional.  Ordinarily,  the  cyanotic  have  not  only 
healthy  parents  but  healthy  brothers  and  sisters. 

A  patient  whose  history  is  given  by  Dr.  William  Hunter  was 
born  at  the  eighth  month,  but  in  nearly  all  other  cases  the  full 
period  of  uterine  existence  was  reached. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  Gintrac  that  the  number  affected 
with  cyanosis,  to  the  entire  population,  varies  in  different  coun- 
tries. It  is  probable  that  the  occurrence  of  the  blue  disease  is  not 
greatly,  if  at  all,  influenced  by  the  nationality,  but  it  is  certainly 
dej^endent  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  condition  of  society.  It 
is  less  frequent  in  a  community  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
engaged  in  wholesome  and  quiet  occupations.  Pure  air  and  out- 
door exercise,  plain,  nutritious  diet,  freedom  from  cares  and 
anxieties,  in  fine,  causes  which  promote  the  physical  well-being, 
diminish  the  liability  to  an  ill-formed  and  cyanotic  offspring. 
And,  conversely,  impure  air,  improper  and  insuflBcient  diet,  grief, 
etc.,  increase  the  percentage  of  cyanotic  cases.  Hence,  it  is  a  rare 
disease  in  the  rural  districts,  and  comparatively  frequent  in  the 
cities,  especially  in  a  large  city  like  New  York,  which  contains  a 
numerous  indigent  and  careworn  population,  living  from  year  to 
year  in  the  midst  of  agencies  which  operate  stealthily  but  certainly 
to  enervate  the  system  and  undermine  the  health. 

These  remarks  are  abundantly  substantiated  by  statistics.  In 
New  York  City  for  the  six  years  ending  with  1860,  there  was  one 
death  from  cyanosis  to  436  deaths  from  all  causes ;  and  in  Brooklyn 
the  proportion  estimated  for  two  years  was  about  the  same.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  which  contains  few  large 
cities,  and  in  the  death  reports  of  which  cyanosis  is  included  in  the 
general  term  malformation,  there  was,  during  a  period  of  five  years, 
one  death  from  malformation  to  2469  from  all  causes.  In  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  for  three  years,  there  was  one  death  from  cya- 
nosis to  5018  from  all  causes.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for 
two  years,  there  was  one  death  from  cyanosis  to  1136  from  all 
causes,  and  two-thirds  of  the  cyanotic  cases  occurred  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Sulfolk,  Essex,  and  Worcester,  which  contain  large  cities. 
In  London  there  was  one  death  from  cyanosis  to  755  from  all 
causes  during  a  period  of  three  years.    On  the  other  hand,  in  Eng- 
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land,  including  tlie  city  of  London,  there  was,  for  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1857,  one  denth  from  cyanosis  to  1589  from  all  causes ; 
and  in  the  rural  districts  of  Monmouth  and  Wales  there  was  only 
one  death  from  cyanosis  to  6578  deaths  from  all  causes  during  « 
[leriod  of  two  years. 

Time  op  Commencement. — It  is  an  interesting  and  sonaewhat 
remarkable  fact  that  cyanosis,  though  dependent  ou  a  malforma- 
tion, does  not  always  commence  at  hirth,  or,  at  least,  that  it  does 
not  exist  in  degree  sufficient  to  produce  the  cyanotic  hue  till  some 
time  has  elapsed  after  birth.  In  138  of  the  cases  of  cyanosis  which 
I  have  collected,  the  time  at  which  lividity  was  first  obBerved  is 
^tated  as  follows:  In  07  it  was  within  the  first  week,  and  generally 
within  a  few  hours  of  birth.  In  the  remaining  41  cases  it  com- 
menced as  follows: — 


Id  3  at  9  weeks. 


In  6  froiu  3  years  to  5  years. 


"3    "    1  year  to  3  ye-ars.  41 

In  these  41  cases,  in  which  bluene,s3  did  not  occur  till  after  the 
age  of  one  week,  if  the  patient  wore  loss  than  two  years  old  when 
it  commenced,  there  was  frequently  no  obvious  exciting  cause, 
but  above  tins  age,  with  three  exceptions,  such  a  cause  is  knows 
to  have  been  present.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  bow  trivial 
the  exciting  cause  frequently  is,  and  equally  interesting  to  uote 
how  long  patients  have  enjoyed  good  health,  not  having  the  least 
lividity,  although  the  anatomical  vice,  to  which  the  final  develop- 
ment of  cyanosis  was  due,  had  existed  from  birth. 

Dr.  Thoopbilus  Thompson  relates,  in  the  Medico-Chir.  Trana^ 
vol.  XXV.,  the  history  of  a  ladj,  thirty-eight  yeara  old,  who  wai; 
well  till  an  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera,  after  which  her  health  waft 
permanently  impaired.  Two  yeare  before  ber  death  she  passed 
through  a  course  of  fever,  and  from  this  time  was  cyanotic.  In 
the  Philadelphia  Med.  Examiner,  Juno,  1850,  Dr.  Waters  relates  a 
case,  in  which  cyanosis  began  at  the  age  of  six  years  in  an  attack 
of  measles.  In  a  ease  published  by  Mr.  Nap[>er,  in  the  Ijondon. 
Medical  Gmdte,  1841,  the  child  fell  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and 
from  this  time  had  cyanosis.  A  female,  whose  history  is  given  by 
Prof.  Tommasini,  of  Bologna,  and  quoted  by  Bouillaud,  became 
cyanotic  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  in  consequence  of  difficult  pat- 
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turition.  In  the  London  Lancet^  1842,  Mr.  Stedman  relates  a  case, 
in  which  cyanosis  began  at  the  age  of  ten  weeks  in  an  attack  of 
convulsions.  In  the  American  Journal  of  Med,  Sciences^  1847,  Dr. 
John  P.  Harrison  published  the  history  of  a  baker,  twenty  years 
old,  in  whom  cyanosis  began  five  years  previously  after  great 
eflfbrt  in  carrying  wood.  Louis  and  Bouillaud  quote  from  M. 
Oaillot  the  case  of  a  child,  who  became  cyanotic  at  the  age  of  two 
months  in  an  attack  of  hooping-cough.  Louis  also  narrates  a  case 
in  which  hooping-cough  had  the  same  effect  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years.  Ribes  treated  a  child  in  whom  the  blue  disease  began  at 
the  age  of  three  years  from  a  severe  contusion  of  the  fingers.  In 
a  case  related  by  Marx  it  commenced  at  the  age  of  ten  months 
from  a  blow  on  the  back,  inflicted  by  the  mother.  In  the  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette  for  1855  Mr.  Speer  gives  the  history  of  a  female, 
who  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  was  put  in  a  place  requiring  con- 
siderable exertion,  and  from  this  time  was  cyanotic.  A  patient, 
whose  case  is  narrated  by  Cherrier,  fell  into  a  deep  ditch  in  the 
winter  season,  and  immediately  after  had  a  low  fever,  from  which 
the  blue  disease  commenced.  In  a  case  published  by  Tacconus  the 
exciting  cause  was  believed  to  be  fright,  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  a  great  height,  and  in  another,  related  by  Bouillaud,  it  was 
a  blow  received  on  the  epigastrium  after  the  patient  had  passed 
the  age  of  fifty  years.  Similar  cases  are  related  by  Mayo  and 
Peacock. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exciting  cause  of  cyanosis  is  usually 
such  as  produces  a  profound  impression  on  the  system,  and  affects 
the  action  of  the  heart.  Precisely  in  what  way  it  opemtes  to 
develop  the  disease  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Mr. 
Mayo  conjectures,  that  in  the  case  related  by  him  there  was  pre- 
viously some  compensation  which  ceased,  or  became  inadequate  in 
consequence  of  some  change  produced  in  the  economy.  Although 
cyanosis  may  not  appear  for  months  or  even  years,  there  is  rarely 
improvement  when  it  is  once  established.  Appearances  of  amend- 
ment are  deceptive.  The  disease  when  not  stationary  is  progres- 
sive, and  this  explains  the  fact,  that  few  survive  the  middle  period 
of  life. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  cyanosis  vary  in  intensity  in 
different  patients,  and  in  the  same  patient  at  different  times,  being 
milder  if  he  is  quiet  and  the  mind  calm,  more  severe  if  active,  or 
if  the  mind  is  agitated.  In  mild  cases,  in  a  state  of  rest,  they 
nearly  or  quite  disappear,  so  that  a  stranger  would  not  suspect 
that  there  was  any  serious  ailment.     They  are  aggravated  by  any 
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cause  which  aecolerates  the  action  of  the  heart.     In  some,  cjano- 
bU  ie  increased  hy  the  most  trivial  disturbing  iuSueuccs,  an 
which  may  he  mentioned  nureing,  dentition,  crying,  coughing. 
Blight  emotions  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  anger.     In  more  than  one  ca«e  i| 
has  been  perceptibly  increased  by  the  stimulus  of  digeetioD,  th 
color  being  deeper  after  a  full  meal  than  Vwfore. 

The  cyanotic  hue  varies  in  different  individuals  from  duakinefl 
to  a  deep  purple,  almost  black  color.  It  is  usually  most  marked 
ill  the  visage,  especially  the  palpebne,  checks,  nose,  and  WpB,  in  thtt 
ears,  fingers,  and  toes,  and  upon  the  mucous  surfaces.  It  i 
times,  without  any  ftssigaahlo  cause,  confined  to  a  [lortiou  of  t 
body.  In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Steel  in  the  Loitdon  Lancet,  1838^ 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  livid  and  (edematous,  and  thtt 
lower  part  pallid  and  shrunken,  and  yet  the  malformation  of  tbS 
heart  was  that  commonly  present  in  cyanosis.  In  the  Jjondat 
Medical  T\mes,  March  8th,  1845,  copied  from  the  Gazette  MtdietiU^  t 
the  history  of  a  child,  six  years  old,  in  whom  the  color  was  de^Mi 
on  the  right  than  loft  side.  There  had  been,  however,  hemiplej 
of  this  side  in  infancy,  but  this  had  entirely  iiassed  ofl".  On  thj 
other  hand,  in  a  cose  of  rare  malformation  communient^d  by 
Cooper  to  Farre,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  system  wal 
supplied  chiefly  hy  arterial  and  the  lower  hy  venous  blood,  th> 
discoloration  was  general.  In  rare  instances  livid  maculie  hav* 
been  observed  like  those  of  purpura. 

Those  affected  with  cyanosis  have  generally  at  birth  been  well 
formed  and  of  the  usual  size,  and  in  most  cases,  for  a  considen 
ble  period  after  birth,  the  appetite  is  good,  bowels  regular,  aaS} 
the  system  well  nourished.  But  when  cyanosis  becomes  so  serert^ 
as  it  does  sooner  or  later,  that  its  symptoms  are  rarely  absen^* 
digestion  is  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  body  becomes  eithex 
emaciated  or  stunted  and  puny.  It  may  1«3  stated,  as  a  rule,  that 
nutrition  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  cyanosis.  In 
thirty-throe  out  of  forty -one  cases,  in  which  the  condition  of  tlii,' 
system,  as  regards  nutrition,  was  recorded  either  s  short  time  pr»- 
viously  to  death  or  at  the  autopsy,  the  body  wa?  either  conBidenibi/ 
eraaciatetl  or  else  diminutive,  and   r'      .      '  n   woil-nourislied 

were  usually  such  as  had  died  car  mtorcarrent  dis- 

ease. 

In  this  connection  may  ho  iDC   '  innalities  ivliioi 

have  been  observed  in  the  >" 
latenilly  with  a  projci' 
generally  d<-'Rcrib 
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times  the  most  prominent  part  is  directly  over  the  heart,  and  in 
one  or  two  eases  the  sternum  was  observed  to  be  deflected  towards 
the  left.  In  the  majority  of  the  records,  however,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  chest. 

The  other  abnormal  development  is  more  remarkable,  and  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  In  twenty-eight  cases  it  is 
stated  that  the  tips  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  or  both,  were  bulbous. 
This  hypertrophy,  if  slight,  is  likely  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  it 
was  observed  and  recorded  in  so  many  cases  renders  it  probable 
that  it  was  present  in  a  much  larger  number.  In  one  case  the  ana- 
tomical  charaxjter  of  this  enlargement  was  examined,  and  was  found 
to  consist  chiefly  of  hypertrophied  connective  tissue.  The  nails 
are  often  incurvated  over  the  deformity.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Lond. 
Path.  Soe.  in  1859,  Mr.  Ogle  narrated  the  history  of  a  laborer,  fifty 
years  old,  who  had  swelling,  numbness,  and  lividity  of  the  left  arm, 
from  pressure  of  an  aneurism,  and  the  fingers  on  this  side  were 
clubbed  as  in  cyanosis.  A  patient  whose  history  is  related  in  the 
Glasgow  Medical  Journal^  and  who  was  believed  to  be  cyanotic  in 
consequence  of  a  highly  emphysematous  state  of  the  lungs,  had  a 
similar  development  of  the  tips  of  both  fingers  and  toes.  "Why  this 
bulbous  growth  should  occur  in  consequence  of  the  circulation  of 
carbonaceous  and  non-oxygenated  blood  must  at  present  remain  a 
mystery. 

An  interesting  feature  in  cyanosis  is  the  low  grade  of  animal 
heat.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  in  all  cases  below  that  of 
health.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  extremities.  There 
has  not  been  a  sufficient  number  of  accurate  thermometric  obser- 
vations to  determine  whether  the  internal  heat  is  usually  reduced. 
The  following  only  have  been  recorded :  Mr.  Fletcher  relates  the 
history  of  a  young  man  in  the  Medico-Chir.  Trans.^  vol.  xxv.,  in 
whom  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  mouth  did  not  stand  above 
80°  Fahrenheit.  Hodgson  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  twenty-five 
years  old,  in  whom  the  thermometer  placed  on  the  tongue  rose 
to  100°,  while  in  his  own  case  it  was  two  or  three  degrees  below 
that  term.  In  an  experiment,  recorded  by  Nasse,  the  instrument 
placed  in  the  mouth  fell  little  if  at  all  below  the  healthy  standard ; 
applied  to  external  parts,  it  stood  at  about  21°  Reaumer. 

The  lack  of  heat  is  the  source  of  great  discomfort  to  a  cyanotic 
patient.  In  mild  weather  he  requires  a  fire  to  keep  him  warm, 
or  an  amount  of  clothing  which  to  others  would  be  intolerable, 
and  in  cold  weather  slight  exposure  strikes  him  with  a  chill.     Nor 
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can  he  increase  his  heat  by  active  exercise,  BiDce   hia   iDfirmit] 
(lisqunlifies  him  for  this. 

Although  the  temperature  of  the  Eorface  is  eo  low,  the 
roDce  of  }^>erspiratiou,  sometimes  profuse,  is  mentioned  in  i 
of  tlie  records. 

In  severe  caBos  of  cyanosia  the  generative  sjBtem  is  imperfect! 
developed.    In  the  female,  menstruation  is  scanty  or  delayed,  ai 
in  the  male  the  signs  of  puberty  are  feebly  manifest.     If  the  dn 
ease  is  so  mild  that  the  symptoms  are  absent  when  the  patient 
in  a  state  of  repose,  those  organs  attain  nearly  or  quite  thei 
normal  development.    The  catameuia  have  api>eared  aa  early 
the  age  of  sixteen  yeai-s;  and  a  cyanotic  patient  treated  by  Chen 
ricr  had  two  children,  but  they  both  died  of  scrofulous  afiectiona 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  necessarily  much  aftected.  In  mil 
forms  of  the  disease,  if  the  patient  is  quiet,  this  organ  may  bei 
with  considerable  slowness  and  regularity,  but  in  all  cases  exi 
cise  or  excitement,  which  in  a  state  of  healtb  would  scarcely  hai 
any  appreciable  efl'ect  on  the  pulse,  embarrasses  its  movement 
and  produces  palpitation.  lu  severe  cases  palpitation  is 
absent,  and  the  pulse  is  frequent,  feeble,  and  often  intermittent.  ' 
a  large  proportion  of  patients  bruits  are  produced  by  the  irr^ul 
circulation  through  the  heart. 

The  respiration  corresponds  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  It 
accelerated  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  sr 
fering  in  this  disease  is  largely  due  to  paroxysms  of  palpitatif 
and  dyspncea.  These  occur  sometimes  without  any  apparent  e 
citing  cause,  and  when  the  patient  is  quiet,  but  they  are  commoul 
induced  by  those  causes  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
aggravating  the  symptoms  of  cyanosis.  They  come  on  suddenl 
and  are  attended  by  increase  of  lividity,  distension  of  the  jug 
lars,  and  sometimes  of  the  cutaneous  veins,  and  by  a  sensation 
present  suflbcation.  They  last  only  a  few  minutes,  and  are  su 
ceeded  by  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers.  In  infants,  <; 
account  of  greater  nervous  irritability,  and  feeble  y>ower  of  end) 
ranee,  these  paroxysms  generally  end  in  convulsions,  whicb 
sionally  are  fatal.  A  cough  is  sometimes  present,  but  it  Jt 
slight 

Pain  is  not  a  common  symptom.    Some  of  Ui6 
plained  occasionally  of  headache,  with   or  t 
occasionally  also  of  pain  in  the  chest,  but  i 
extent  or  whether  these  symptoms  were  d 
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disease.  The  secretions  do  not  appear  to  be  affected,  so  far  as  has 
been  ascertained.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Chevers,  the  child  was 
even  said  to  be  precocious.  {Land,  Med.  Gaz.^  vol.  xxxviii.)  The 
mind  is  capable  of  steady  application  and  acquisition,  as  in  health, 
provided  that  the  emotions  are  not  unduly  excited. 

Those  who  are  affected  with  cyanosis  are  liable  to  various  forms 
of  hemorrhage,  but  this  liability,  if  we  may  judge  from  recorded 
cases,  is  greater  in  youth  and  adult  life  than  in  infancy.  In  two 
cases  blood  was  vomited,  in  one  passed  by  stool,  in  one  it  escaped 
from  the  gums,  in  two  from  the  mouth,  in  eight  from  rtie  nostrils, 
and  in  sixteen  it  was  expectorated.  Pulmonary  phthisis  was, 
however,  usually  present  in  these  last  cases.  In  the  Western 
Journal  of  Medicine  for  1829,  an  interesting  case  is  related  by  Dr. 
Wm.  M.  Voris  of  a  girl,  nine  years  old,  in  whom  hemorrhage 
occurred  under  the  scalp,  producing  great  tumefaction,  and  nearly 
closing  the  eyelids.  An  incision  was  made,  from  which  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  dark  blood  escaped,  and  it  was  estimated  that  more  than 
half  a  gallon  was  lost  during  the  ensuing  two  weeks,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  time  the  incision  closed.  The  patient  recovered 
from  the  hemorrhage  but  not  from  the  cyanosis. 

Towards  the  close  of  life  there  is  occasionally  more  or  less 
anasarca,  especially  around  the  ankles,  sometimes  in  the  eyelids 
and  face,  and  rarely  to  a  certain  extent  over  the  whole  body.  In 
certain  patients  it  coexists  with  effusion  in  the  serous  cavities. 

It  is  evident  that  one  who  is  affected  with  the  severer  form  of 
cyanosis  is  disqualified  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  The  sports  of 
childhood  and  the  useful  labors  of  mature  years  require  an  exer- 
tion for  which  he  is  physically  unfit.  He  has  not  the  ability  even 
to  engage  in  animated  conversation,  for  he  is  overcome  by  emotions, 
whether  of  joy  or  sorrow.  He  lives  almost  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  world  around  him,  prevented  by  his  infirmity  from  engaging 
in  its  pursuits. 

Intercurrent  diseases,  especially  those  of  childhood,  are  badly 
tolerated ;  but  hooping-cough  is  the  one  which  these  patients  are 
especially  ill-fitted  to  endure.  Still,  they  sometimes  pass  safely, 
not  only  through  hooping-cough,  but  through  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  febrile  diseases.  It  is  a  question  of  interest,  but  about 
which  little  is  known  with  certainty,  whether  these  intercurrent 
affections  are  influenced  by  the  cyanotic  or  venous  condition  of 
the  blood.     The  symptoms  of  these  affections  are  no  doubt  more 
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alarming,  mainly  on  account   of  the  ombnrrfliise<I  Hotion   of  th 
beart,  and  not  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  hlood ;  etill  it  i 
reasonable  to  eoppoee  that   miilignant  and   asthoiiic   diseasea  av 
reikdered  worse  by  the  lack  of  oxygen,  and  excess  of  carbonic  a 
in  the  circulating  fluid. 

Probably  cyanosis  does  not  fnmish  immnnity  from  any  othm 
disease,  althongh  this  statement  has  been  made  by  n  high  anthority, 
Kokitansky  says:  "AUj'onns  vfcyanoBis,  or  i-alher  all  the  diitatm  { 
the  heart,  great  vessels,  ami  lungs  adapted  to  prodw.'e  ryanesis,  in  4 
greater  or  leas  degi-ve,  cannot  coejcist  with  tuberculosis.  Cyanotig  affordi 
a  complete  protection  against  it,  and  in  this  circunutanfe  may  be/oum 
an  explanation  of  the  immunity  from  tuberculosis  which  many  condi 
tions  of  the  system,  apparently  very  different  in  their  eharadcr,  afford.'^ 
{Handb.  der  Pathol.  Anat.,  IT.  Bd.)  This  opinion  of  the  distiik 
guisbed  pathologist,  notwithstanding  his  ample  opportunities  foi 
observation  and  known  accui'acy  as  an  observer,  is  not  sobsttut* 
tiatcd  by  statistics.  So  far  from  its  being  true,  the  low  degree  of 
vitality  in  eyanosia  appears  to  favor  tnbercalar  deposition.  I  Iiav* 
records  of  twenty-six  cases  of  cyanosis  in  which  tuberculosis  wai 
also  present,  in  several  of  which  the  lungs  contained  oiTitiea 
This  is  about  tbirtceu  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  my  collet- 
tion— a  large  proportion,  since  so  many  die  in  early  infancy,  s 
which  period  the  tubercular  disease  is  not  apt  to  occur.  Cyanosis 
appears,  also,  to  favor  the  development  of  cerobrol  diseases,  1 
cially  congestion  and  coma,  as  will  be  seen  presently, 

rBOusosis.— This  is  unfavorable.  Most  cyanotic  individoAls  ^ 
young.  The  age  which  they  attain  has  beeu  made  the  subject  0 
statistical  inquiry  by  Aberlo.  He  states  that  in  an  aggregate  0 
159  cases,  67,  or  35  per  cent.,  died  before  the  end  of  the  first  y«ar) 
108,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  died  before  the  age  of  eleven  y« 
80  between  the  ages  of  11  and  25  years ;  and  of  the  remaining  S 
five  only  lived  more  than  45  years. 

The  age  at  which  death  occurred  is  given  in  18G  of  the  eas 
collected  by  myself,  as  follows: — 


In  17  under  Ihe  nge  of  1  week. 
"  10  from  1  week  lo  1  mouiii. 
■'   13     "     1  inuDtb  lo  3  nwmtlia. 
"  11     "     SmonUisloCownlUi 
••  17     ■'     (J      •'      to  13       ■' 
"  13    "     1  yew  (o  3  j-eare. 
>■  ai    "     9  7011  to  S   " 


In  31  from  0  ye»rs  to  10  jcan. 


Sixty^sovou,  thc"  "'■  tnotc  than  one-tb' 


'jcfore  the  cIo99 
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of  the  first  year;  121,  or  more  than  three-fifths,  before  the  age  of 
ten  years ;  only  24  survived  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  four  the 
age  of  forty  years.  Of  course,  the  duration  of  life  depends  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  malformations.  Some  of  these  are  such 
as  render  a  speedy  death  inevitable. 

Mode  of  Death. — The  mode  of  death  is  recorded  in  ninety-five 
cases,  as  follows : — 

19  died  in  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea. 

10     "    suddenly  (the  exact  manner  not  stated). 

14     "     in  convulsions  (infants). 

2    "    of  apoplexy. 

7     "     from  hemorrhage. 

6    "    of  phthisis  (though,  as  we  have  seen,  twenty  others  had 
this  disease). 

2    "    of  exhaustion,  without  hemorrhage. 
10     "     of  coma. 

2    "    of  abscesses  in  the  brain. 

1  "  of  each  of  the  following  diseases:  cerebral  irritation, 
congestion  of  brain,  effusion  in  the  cranial  cavity,  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, paralysis  from  acute  softening  of  the  brain,  dysentery, 
inflammation  of  heart,  syncope,  mucus  in  the  air-passages,  thoracic 
inflammation,  choleraic  diarrhcea,  pneumonitis,  bronchitis,  scarlet 
fever,  croup.  One  died  in  trying  to  walk,  one  after  a  spasmodic 
cough  in  pertussis,  one  after  a  long  agony,  one  after  an  agony  of 
ten  or  eleven  hours;  one  is  recorded  to  have  died  gradually,  and 
three  quietly. 

The  ten  who  are  stated  to  have  died  suddenly,  probably  died  in 
paroxysms  of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  which,  we  have  seen,  are 
easily  excited,  and  of  common  occurrence  in  cyanosis.  If  so,  this 
was  the  mode  of  death  in  29  cases.  Infants,  with  few  exceptions, 
so  far  as  appears  from  the  records,  died  in  convulsions.  Nineteen 
died  of  cerebral  affections,  exclusive  of  convulsions,  and  in  thirteen 
of  these  the  cause  of  death  was  congestion,  apoplexy,  or  coma. 
The  hemorrhage  of  which  seven  died  was  probably,  in  most 
instances,  dependent  on  phthisis,  and  six  are  said  to  have  died 
directly  of  phthisis.  We  may,  then,  regard  paroxysms  of  palpita- 
tion and  dyspnoea,  convulsions,  congestive  affections  of  the  brain, 
and  phthisis,  as  common  modes  or  causes  of  death  in  cyanoftis. 

The  malformations  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  which  give 
rise  to  cyanosis  are  quite  numerous.  The  following  table  exhibits 
their  character  and  relative  frequency: — 


1.  FulmonHry  artery  absent,  radlmeniary,  Impervious,  or  pari  tally  obstracled    9T 
S.  Kighl  auric iilo-venlricular  orifice  Impervious  or  contracted        ..." 

8.  Orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  riglit  nuriculo-Tentricular  oper- 

tnre,  Impervious  or  conlracicil 

4.  lUgbt  ventricle  divided  into  two  cnvilies  by  a  stipernumerarj-  acptum 

5.  One  auricle  and  one  ventricle 

0.  Two  auricles  and  one  ventricle 

7.  A  sicgle  auricnlo- ventricular  opening:  isier-auriculnr  and  inter-ventri- 

cnlar  septa  incomplete 

6.  Hitral  orifice  closed  or  contracted 

9.  Aorta  absent,  rudimentary,  impervious,  or  partially  obstructed 

10.  Aortic  and  Uio  left  auriculo- ventricular  orifices  impervious  or  contracted  . 

11.  Aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  transposed 

IS.  Tbe  cavfc  entering  Ilie  left  auricle 

13.  Pulmonary  veins  opening  into  the  right  auricle  or  into  the  cavcc  or  axygos 

14.  Aorta  Impervious  or  contracted  above  its  point  of  union  with  the  duclus 

arteriosus ;  pulmonary  artery  wholly  or  in  part  supplying  blood  to  the 
descending  aorla  through  liic  ductus  arteriosus I 

Total 1U 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  in  more  than  one-half  of 
the  cases  of  cyanoeis,  the  congenital  vice  which  gives  rise  to  it 
IB  located  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  located  also,  in  general^' 
in  that  part  of  tlie  artery  which  is  nearest  the  heart.  Its  characteB 
is  different  in  diiFerent  cases,  SometimeB  there  is  an  arrested 
development  of  this  vessel,  and  in  its  place  we  find  simply  ; 
ligamentous  cord  extending  from  the  heart  as  far  as  the  dactni 
arteriosus,  while  beyond  this  point  the  artery  and  its  brancbfll 
are  pervious ;  rarely  the  entire  artery  is  ligamentous  and,  of  coiii 
impervious ;  in  other  cases  this  vessel  is  open  through  its  whoU 
extent,  but  the  part  nearest  the  heart  is  so  small  as  to  be  proper]| 
considered  rudimentary;  in  others  still  there  is  adhesion  of  til 
valves  to  each  other  as  the  chief  congenital  delect,  and,  finally,  i 
rare  instances  the  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  arteiy  is  dtie  to  b 
adventitious  membrane,  which  stretches  across  the  vossttl  Iifc«  1 
diaphragm.  These  last  malformations,  namely,  adhesion  of  thl 
valves  and  the  formation  of  an  adventitious  mcmbroue,  are,  dob) 
less,  due  to  inflammation  occurriDgj 
some  attribute  the  arrested  deTi" 
the  vessel  to  the  same  cause. 

In   most   cases  of  cyanosia  (Ifl 
there  is  deficiency  in  the  int€ 
This  deficiency  obviously  n 
are  formed  in  the  heart,  a 
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the  blood,  being  prevented  by  the  vicious  formation  from  flowing 
in  its  proper  channel,  necessarily  passes  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
heart.  More  or  less  blood  being  forced  from  one  auricle  or  one 
ventricle  to  the  opposite  cavity,  it  is  evident  that  a  permanent  aper- 
ture must  result  in  the  septum.  The  aperture  in  the  septum  ven- 
triculorum  is  ordinarily  at  its  base ;  in  the  septum  auriculorum,  it 
corresponds  with  the  foramen  ovale. 

In  most  of  the  obstructive  malformations  one  and  rarely  two 
abnormal  cardiac  murmurs  have  been  observed.  The  single  mur- 
mur accompanies  the  ventricular  contraction.  As  it  has  been  ob- 
served in  cases  of  complete  as  well  as  incomplete  obstruction,  it 
seems  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  apertures 
in  the  septa. 

Modes  op  Compensation. — In  most  cases  of  cyanosis,  the  con- 
genital defect  is  partially  obviated  by  modes  of  compensation. 
In  the  most  frequent  malformation,  that  in  which  there  is  obstruc- 
tion in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  a  considerable  part  if  not  all 
the  blood  flows  directly  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
the  ductus  arteriosus  not  only  remains  open,  but  is  greatly  en- 
larged, through  which  a  current  of  blood  enters  the  pulmonary 
artery  from  the  aorta,  and  passing  to  the  lungs  is  oxygenated. 
The  bronchial  arteries  have  also  been  found  greatly  enlarged,  and 
it  is  believed  that  though  they  are  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the 
lungs,  the  blood  which  they  convey  to  these  organs  is  decarbonized 
in  its  circuit  through  them.  In  a  case  published  by  Mr.  Le  Gros 
Clark,  in  the  Medico-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxx.,  the  bronchial  arteries 
were  not  only  enlarged,  but  a  "branch  from  the  internal  mammary 
artery,  which  accompanied  the  phrenic  nerve,  was  nearly  equal  in 
size  to  the  parent  trunk,  and  expended  itself  principally  in  the  ad- 
jacent adherent  lung."  Branches  of  the  intercostal  arteries  have 
also  been  found  enlarged,  and  entering  the  lungs,  or  connecting 
with  vessels  which  entered  the  lungs.  By  such  modes  of  compen- 
sation cyanosis  is  rendered  milder,  and  life  is  prolonged.  To  these 
we  must  attribute  the  fact  that  some  have  very  considerable  mal- 
formation, and  yet  do  not  become  cyanotic. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This,  as  regards  the  circulatory  system,  has 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  No  chemical  analysis,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  yet  been  made  of  cyanotic  blood.  We  know  that  it  is 
dark,  its  coagulability  feeble,  that  it  contains  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  is  deficient  in  oxygen.  From  the  nature  of  cyanosis,  it 
would  be  inferred  that  in  many  cases  there  is  a  degree  of  passive 
congestion  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  in  the 
44 
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capillaries  of  the  systemic  system,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  serous 
effusion.  Statistics  show  that  this  is  so.  The  quantity  of  pericar- 
dial fluid  is  in  some  patients  increased.  I  have  records  relating  to 
this  fluid  in  fifty-one  cases.  Usually  it  was  pure  serum.  In  seveQ- 
teen  the  quantity  was  half  an  ounce  or  less,  if  we  include  in  the 
number  those  in  which  the  amount  is  expressed  in  such  terms  as 
"  due  quantity,"  "  unusual  amount,"  and  "  small  amount."  In 
twenty-four  cases  the  serum  exceeded  half  an  ounce ;  usually  esti- 
mated at  from  one  to  six  oimces,  but  in  two  it  exceeded  the  latter 
quantity.  In  one  of  the  twenty-four  the  serum  was  sanguinolent. 
In  two  cases  the  records  state  that  there  was  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  pericardium,  and  in  the  remaining  patient  the  two 
pericardial  surfaces  were  agglutinated  by  inflanmiation. 

In  some  of  the  autopies  serous  effusion  was  foimd  in  the  pleural 
cavities,  usually  in  connection  with  pericardial  effusion,  and  in  at 
least  one  instance  the  serum  was  tinged  with  blood.  Old  adhe- 
sions between  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleura  were  observed  in 
a  few  instances.  The  condition  of  the  lungs  was  recorded  with 
more  or  less  minuteness  in  one  hundred  and  ten  cases.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  large  number  affected  with  tuber- 
cular disease,  which  was  either  confined  to  the  lungs,  or  was  chiefly 
exhibited  in  these  organs.  In  thirty-five  patients  the  records  state 
that  the  lungs  were  of  small  size,  either  by  compression,  or  some- 
times, apparently,  by  the  continuance  of  the  foetal  state  over  a 
greater  or  less  portion  of  the  organ.  The  compression  was  produced 
either  by  the  distended  pericardium  or  by  eflftision  in  the  pleural 
cavities.  In  thirty-five  cases  the  lungs  presented  a  dark  color. 
This  hue  in  some  specimens  accompanied  the  unexpanded  or  foetal 
state  of  the  organ,  but  in  others  there  was  the  normal  inflation,  and 
the  dark  color  was  due  to  engorgement  or  congestion.  In  other 
cases  the  lungs  are  stated  to  have  been  natural,  except  the  color. 
In  nine  there  was  emphysema  in  a  part  of  the  lungs,  in  two  pneu- 
monitis; in  two  the  color  was  pale,  in  one  a  bright  crimson ;  in  one 
the  lungs  were  larger  than  natural,  in  one  the  right  lung  was  ab- 
sent, and  in  seventeen  these  organs  were  recorded  healthy. 

I  have  records  of  the  state  of  the  liver  in  twenty-six  cases,  in 
sixteen  of  which  it  was  enlarged,  and  in  four  of  those  enlarged  it 
was  congested.  Congestion  was  present  in  eight  other  cases,  in 
which  no  mention  is  made  of  the  volume.  The  parenchyma  had  a 
natural  appearance  in  nine  cases,  but  in  some  of  these  there  was 
enlargement.  From  these  statistics  it  is  probable  that  the  liver  is 
commonly  enlarged  in  cyanosis,  and  not  infrequently  congested* 
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In  a  few  cases  the  condition  of  the  other  abdominal  viscera  is 
mentioned;  in  some  as  healthy,  in  others  as  congested.  There 
were  fifteen  examinations  of  the  brain,  in  seven  of  which  conges- 
tion is  recorded,  and  in  three  abscesses  in  the  cerebral  substances, 
in  one  of  which  cases  the  lateral  ventricle  was  also  filled  with 
pus;  in  two  there  was  softening  of  a  portion  of  the  brain,  in  three 
the  brain  was  firm  or  compact,  in  three  the  quantity  of  fluid  in 
the  cranial  cavity  exceeded  the  normal  amount,  and  in  one  it  was 
less. 

Theories  Relating  to  the  Etiology  of  Cyanosis. — Although  in 
nearly  all  cyanotic  patients  there  are  direct  communications  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  it  is  shown  by  many  observations  that 
these  communications  or  apertures  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  produce  cyanosis.  This  opinion  was  expressed  half  a  century 
ago  by  Louis,  who  published  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  communications,  basing  his  remarks  on  an  analysis  of 
twenty  cases.  Since  the  publication  of  his  paper,  the  belief  has 
been  pretty  general  in  the  profession,  and  observations  continue  to 
substantiate  it,  that,  although  the  apertures  may  be  of  considerable 
size,  if  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  with  their  orifices  and  vessels, 
are  in  their  normal  state,  so  that  they  act  symmetrically  and 
without  obstruction,  cyanosis  will  not  occur.  In  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  opinion  many  cases  might  be  cited  of  a  pervious, 
and  some  of  a  largely  dilated  foramen  ovale  without  the  cyanotic 
hue,  cases  which  have  been  published  in  the  journals  since  the 
appearance  of  Louis's  monograph.  Still,  in  cases  of  obstructive 
malformation,  unless  the  obstruction  is  complete,  cyanosis  is  more 
apt  to  occur  in  consequence  of  these  apertures,  for  were  they  absent 
a  larger  amount  of  blood  would  be  propelled  through  the  narrowed 
orifice,  and  a  larger  amount  consequently  be  oxygenated. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  two  theories  which  pre« 
vail  in  the  profession ;  the  one  attributing  cyanosis  to  the  inter- 
mingling of  venous  and  arterial  blood ;  the  other  to  obstruction 
at  the  centre  of  circulation,  and  consequent  venous  congestion. 
There  are  serious  objections  to  the  acceptance  of  either  theory  as 
an  explanation  for  all  cases.  That  admixture  of  the  two  kinds  of 
blood  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of  cyanosis,  is  apparent 
from  the  following  facts.  In  one  case  in  the  Fourth  Malfomiation^ 
there  was  no  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart, 
and  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  closed,  so  that  admixture  was  impos- 
sible. Again,  in  the  Eleventh  Malformation^  or  that  in  which  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  transposed,  the  blue  disease  evi- 
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dently  does  nol  deiiciul  on  the  admixture  of  the  two  currents.    On 
the  other  hand,  in  this  curious  state  of  the  heart,  the  more  the 
admixture  the  less  the  cyanosis,  since  the  only  way  in  which  tha 
systemic  current  of  blood  can  be  arterialized  is  by  passing  to  t\ 
opposite  side  of  the   heart.     An  argument  against  this  doctrii 
may  also  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  modes  of  com]>eDsation  ai 
not  such  as  in  any  way  diminish  or  obviate  the  admixture.     It  il 
admitted  that  in  the  more  frequent  malformations  cyanosis  is  ii^ 
creased  by  the  apertures,  which  ailow   the  intermingling  of  tbd 
venoua  and  arterial  currents,  but  it  is  moi-e  reasonable  to  consider 
the  intermingling  and  the  cyanosis  as  the  direct  results  of  the  mat- 
formation,  neither  liaving  the  precedence  of  the  other,  than  to 
consider  that  they  are  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  eflect,  of 
as  proximate  and  remote  results.     Viewed  in  this  light,  the  admix- 
ture must  be  considered  simply  a  concomitant  of  the  cyanosis. 

The  second  theory,  that  of  venous  congestion,  has  numbered' 
among  its  advocates  many  who  have  given  special  attention  to  th» 
subject,  as  Morgagui,  Louis,  and  Stille,  but  it  seems  to  have  evcB' 
less  claim  for  acceptance  than  the  theory  of  admixture.  It  has 
been  seen  that  in  nearly  all  ctisea  of  cyanosis  the  two  sides  of  thU 
heart  communicate  freely,  so  that  if  the  current  of  blood  meet^ 
with  an  obstruction,  as  it  commonly  does,  it  readily  escaficB  to  list 
opposite  side  where  the  artery  is  large  and  gives  it  free  passage 
In  this  way  congestion,  if  not  prevented,  is  greatly  diminislied 
Again,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  certain  of  the  viscera  aM 
frequently  found  at  the  autopsy  more  or  less  congested,  cougestioE 
is  not  uniformly  present  in  the  organs,  as  it  would  probably  bl 
were  it  the  proximate  cause  in  all  cases  of  cyanosis. 

Moreover,  in  some  patients  the  malformation  is  not  obstmoti'rti 
The  cyivitiea  and  their  orifices  are  of  the  uormal  size,  and  cyaaod 
1  due  entirely  to  malposition  of  the  vessels.    It  cannot  be  sail 
in  these  cases  there  is  venous  congestion  from  arrest  at  tin 
"  centre  of  circulation.     If  there  is  any  congestion,  it  must  be  dH 
to  the  fact  that  veuous  blood  does  not  cireulate  as  readily  as  1 
arterial  in  the  capillaries.     It  is  true  that  in  the  paroxysms 
dyspncea  there  is  sometimes  more  or  less  congestion;  the 
sion  of  the  jugulars  shows  this,  but  it  subsides  with  the  paroxysi 
and  is  probably  no  more  than  usually  occurs  when  the  rcapirati 
is  greatly  embarrassed. 

In  fine,  attempts  to  express  the  immediate  pathological 
producing  cyanosis  in  the  terms  of  a  general  U'^ 
However  plausible  the  above  theories  may 
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certain  cases,  there  are  others  to  which  they  are  manifestly  inap- 
plicable. Those  who  advocate  these  theories  seem  to  lose  sight  of 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  chief  want  of  the  economy  in  cyanosis  is 
arterialization  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  there 
can  be  any  correct  theory  of  its  causation  which  is  not  founded  on 
this  fact.  With  this  want  of  the  economy  in  view  it  does  not 
seem  difficult  to  express  a  theory  in  comprehensive  terms  which  is 
applicable  to  all  cases,  such  as  the  following:  Cyanosis  is  due  to 
vices  or  defects  in  the  organism^  usually  congenital y  which  prevent  the 
free  and  regular  flow  of  blood  to^  through j  or  from  the  lungs.  So  com- 
prehensive a  statement  includes  not  only  cases  of  malformation 
and  malposition  of  the  heart  and  its  vessels,  but  also  those  few 
cases  in  which  the  lungs  are  in  fault.  In  most  patients,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  current  of  blood  towards  the  lungs  is  obstructed,  and 
the  current  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  in  those  comparatively  rare 
cases  in  which  the  malformation  is  on  the  left  side. 

Treatment. — From  the  nature  of  cyanosis,  it  is  evident  that 
the  treatment  should  be  more  hygienic  than  medicinal.  The  patient 
should  be  warmly  clad  and  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  all  agencies 
calculated  to  embarrass  or  disturb  the  functions  of  the  body  or 
excite  the  emotions,  and  thereby  accelerate  the  action  of  heart, 
should  be  studiously  avoided.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but 
simple  and  easily  digested. 

Those  who  have  attributed  cyanosis  wholly  to  apertures  in  the 
inter-auricular  and  inter-ventricular  septa,  and  the  consequent  flow 
of  blood  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  have  considered 
it  an  important  part  of  the  treatment  to  keep  the  patient  reclining 
on  the  right  side,  so  as  to  diminish  this  flow  by  the  effect  of  gravi- 
tation. The  reader,  however,  must  be  convinced  from  the  nature 
of  the  malformations  that  little  benefit  can  accrue  from  following 
such  advice.  Still,  patients  are  sometimes  less  cyanotic  and  more 
comfortable  in  one  position  than  another.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Mr.  How^ship  {Edvu  Med.  Joum.^  1813)  "the  only  easy  and  indeed 
comfortable  position  in  which  the  child  could  remain  was  that 
usual  in  nursing.  When  erect,  the  dusky  color  of  the  face  and 
neck  became  a  dark  blue."  In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Spackman 
{Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  1833),  the  patient  was  easiest  on  the  hands  and 
knees.  Louis  reports  a  case  (de  la  Commun.  des  Cav.^  etc.)  in  which 
the  selected  position  was  with  the  head  elevated;  Wm.  Hunter 
a  case  {Med.  Obs.  and  Enq.^  vol.  vi.)  in  which  the  patient  avoided 
paroxysms  by  lying  on  the  left  side.  Struthers  and  King  each 
reports  a  case  in  which  the  patients  seemed  most  comfortable  while 
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lying  on  the  right  Bido  (^Monthly  Jouni,  of  Med.  Set.),  while,  on  the 
Other  hand,  Prof.  White  of  Buffalo  {Buf.  Med.  Joum.,  1855),  and 
Dr.  JaB.  Carson  {Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  iSfci.,  1857),  report  cases  in 
which  position  on  the  right  side  failed  to  produce  any  alleviation 
of  BymptoniB,  Other  similar  observatioas  might  be  cited,  bat 
.  enough  have  been  mentioned  to  show  that  no  one  position  should 
be  recommended  for  cyanotic  patients.  Some  obtain  most  relief 
by  lying  on  the  back,  others  oa  the  right  side,  others  on  the  left, 
some  when  on  the  hands  and  knees,  some  when  reclining  on  either 
side  indifferently,  while,  finally,  others  suffer  least  when  erect. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  the  paroxysms  were  treated  by  vene- 
section, but  depletion  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  Physicians 
now  rely  on  stimulants,  antispasmodics,  friction  to  the  cliest,  and 
mustard  pediluvia  to  relieve  the  urgent  symptoms,  although  this 
treatment  is  but  partially  suooeesfiil. 
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SKIN  DISEASES. 

CHAPTER    I. 

ERYTHEMATOUS  DISEASES. 

Under  this  head  are  included  erythema,  roseola,  and  urticaria. 
They  consist  in  an  active  congestion,  inflammatory  it  is  believed, 
of  the  skin,  which  soon  declines,  with  or  without  slight  furfura- 
Jceous  desquamation.  The  color  of  the  affected  cuticle  is  a  bright 
red  in  erythema,  rosy  in  roseola,  and  a  pale  red  in  urticaria. 
Febrile  symptoms  often  precede  for  a  few  hours  the  occurrence  of 
the  eruption,  and  abate  as  it  appears. 

Srythdma. 

The  eruption  of  erythema  occurs  in  patches  of  different  sizes,  the 
largest  ordinarily  not  exceeding  four  or  five  inches  in  length  and 
most  of  them  have  considerably  smaller  dimensions,  their  margins 
being  in  some  instances  diffused,  and  in  others  circumscribed  and 
well  defined.  The  patches  are  slightly  swollen  from  engorgement 
of  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  and  slight  serous  effusion,  and  are 
accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  heat  and  itching. 

Erythema  is  idiopathic  or  symptomatic.  The  idiopathic  form  is 
subdivided  into  erythema  simplex,  intertrigo,  and  leeve.  Erythema 
simplex  is  produced  by  external  agencies  of  an  irritating  nature, 
as  heat,  cold,  friction,  chemical  and  mechanical  irritants,  applied  to 
the  skin.  A  common  example  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  the 
efflorescence  about  the  anus  in  cases  of  infantile  diarrhcea  due  to 
acidity  of  the  evacuations.  Erythema  intertrigo  is  produced  by 
the  friction  of  opposing  surfaces  of  the  skin,  and  it  therefore  occurs 
mainly  in  the  folds  of  the  neck,  about  the  groins,  and  behind  the 
ears.  This  inflammation  is  sometimes  slight,  disappearing  in  two 
or  three  days  with  proper  treatment ;  in  other  cases  the  epidermis 
becomes  denuded,  the  surface  is  tender  and  moist,  and  even  super- 
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ficial  excoriations  occur.  In  severe  cases  the  ulcere  extend  mon 
deeply,  and  give  rise  to  considerable  purulent  discharge,  the  ekiit 
and  even  subcutaneoua  connective  tiseuo,  being  more  or  lea 
infiltrated  and  indurated.  The  confinement  of  the  perspiration 
and  the  moisture,  which  is  exuded  between  the  folds  of  the  skin, 
increase  tbo  inflammation.  The  effused  liquid  does  not  in  ordiiutty 
cases  stiffen  linen,  as  in  eczema.  Erythema  Ifeve  is  the  namtf 
applied  to  the  inflammatory  hypersemia  of  the  skin,  which  ofletf 
occurs  over  cedematous  parts.  Its  most  common  seat  is  about  tbA 
ankles  and  upon  the  legs.  In  children  it  is  most  frequwitly 
observed  in  the  cedema  which  results  from  scarlatinous  nephriti* 
iind  from  heart  disease. 

Sj/mptomatic  erythema,  which  results  from  a  general  or  constitiF 
tioniil  cause  of  a  pyrexial  character,  has  several  subdivisions.  Tha 
simplest  and  mildest  fonn  of  it  is  erythema  fugax,  which  come* 
and  goes  quickly.  The  erythema  which  occurs  upon  the  features 
in  acute  meningitis  is  a  typical  example.  It  is  common  in  varioui 
inflammatory  and  febrile  affections.  If  the  erythematous  patch  il 
circular,  with  normal  skin  in  its  centre,  it  is  sometimes  desig 
erythema  circinatom,  and  if  the  margin  is  well  defined,  margi' 
natum.  Erythema  papulatum,  tuberculatum,  and  nodosum  i 
iipplied  to  the  same  form  of  the  disease,  one  or  the  other  tera 
being  employed  according  to  the  stage  or  size  of  the  eruption, 
erythema  papulatum  the  eruption  logins  as  small  red  spots,  vshid 
soon  become  pajiular,  and  attain  a  size  varying  from  that  of  a  pinl 
head  to  a  split  pea.  It  occurs  especially  on  the  neck,  breast,  j 
and  hack  of  the  hand,  and  fades  away,  with  a  slight  desquamation 
in  about  three  weeks.  In  erythema  tuberculatum  and  nodosal) 
the  eruptions  have  a  greater  diameter,  and  are  usually  more  prom 
nent.  In  the  latter  variety  they  often  have  a  diameter  of  two  0 
more  inches,  and  occur  most  frequently  upon  the  anterior  aspeoi 
of  the  leg.  These  three  forms  of  erythema,  which  might  " 
descrilied  as  one,  occur  chiefly  in  young  people.  Erythema  tubef 
culatnm  is  most  common  in  servants,  especially  those  recently  fi 
the  country.  The  tumefaction  is  due  to  the  effosioD  oS  a 
the  corium,  and,  when  the  eruption  1 
also  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tia 
bright  red,  then  dark  red  or  purple, ) 
discoloration  of  a  bruise  as  the  emp^ 
is  often  and  diarrhtea  occaeionallj' ai 
erythema,  and  rheumatic  pains  a 
more  or  less  febrile  movement. 
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Prognosis. — This  as  regards  the  erythema  is  always  good.  An 
unfavorable  result  in  any  case  is  due  to  cachexia,  or  some  coexist- 
ing disease.  The  duration  of  the  milder  forms  is  only  a  few  hours, 
while  the  severer  forms,  as  erythema  nodosum,  last  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Diagnosis. — The  ordinary  forms  of  erythema  are  distinguished 
from  erysipelas^  by  the  absence  of  any  very  decided  burning  pain, 
and  tumefaction  of  the  integument,  and  tendency  to  spread,  and 
by  less  marked  constitutional  symptoms.  In  those  forms  of 
erythema  in  which  there  is  infiltration  and  swelling  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  the  patches  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  erysipelas  by  being  multiple,  of  smaller  size,  less  hot 
and  painful,  not  extending,  and  presenting  as  they  disappear  the 
phenomena  of  a  bruise.  In  urticaria  the  wheals  that  come  and  go 
suddenly  with  a  peculiar  stinging  sensation,  and  the  irritability  of 
the  skin  by  which  these  wheals  can  be  produced  by  slight  friction, 
differ  in  so  marked  a  degree  from  the  symptoms  and  appearances 
of  erythema  that  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  two  is  easy.  In 
roseola  the  eruption  ordinarily  occurs  over  a  large  part,  if  not  the 
entire  surface,  in  points  and  small  patches  with  healthy  skin 
between,  and  presenting  a  rosy  instead  of  a  bright-red  color, 
characters  which  sufliciently  distinguish  it  from  erythema.  Ery- 
thema when  extensive  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  scarlatinous 
eruption,  but  the  redness  of  the  fauces,  graver  constitutional 
symptoms,  vomiting,  peraistence  of  the  eruption,  etc.,  serve  to 
distinguish  the  latter  from  the  former  affection.  In.cases  of  doubt 
it  is  proper  to  defer  the  diagnosis  for  a  day  or  two,  when  if  the 
rash  is  erythematous  it  will  fade.  Erythema  sometimes  occurs  in 
the  initial  stage  of  variola,  when  on  account  of  the  grave  general 
symptoms  it  may  be  mistaken  for  scarlatina.  I  have  more  than 
once  known  this  mistake  to  be  made  in  the  hurried  visit  of  the 
physician.  A  more  careful  examination  would  prevent  this  error. 
There  is  little  danger  of  confounding  erythema  with  measles,  or 
the  various  papular,  vesicular,  or  pustular  skin  diseases. 

Treatment. — Erythema  fugax  requiries  no  special  treatment, 
unless  occasional  dusting  the  surface  with  lycopodium  or  powdered 
starch.  Those  forms  of  erythema  which  are  due  to  a  mechanical 
or  chemical  irritant  soon  disappear  when  the  cause  is  removed. 
In  erythema  around  the  anus,  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the 
urinary  and  alvine  evacuations,  the  diaper  should  be  changed  as 
soon  as  soiled,  and  if  the  stools  are  frequent  and  acid,  the  alkaline 
treatment  proper  for  the  diarrhoea  is  useful  also  for  the  erythema. 
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In  inflammation  from  this  cause  as  well  as  in  erythema  intertrigo, 
the  following  prescriptions  will  be  found  beneficial : — 

R.  Pulv.  zinci  oxid., 

Lycopodii,  aa.  equal  parts.    Misce. 
To  be  frequently  dusted  upon  inflamed  surface. 

B.  Zinci  oxid.  5ij  ; 
GlycerinsB  3U ; 
Liq.  plumb,  subacetatis  5JS9 ; 
Aquse  calcis  3vj  to  viij.    Misce. 

In  obstinate  cases  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate 
of  copper,  or,  better,  as  it  does  not  stain  the  linen,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
will  frequently  be  followed  by  immediate  improvement. 

B.  Zinci  sulphat.  gr.  yj  ; 
Glycerinae  §ij ; 
Aq.  rosae  ^iy.    Misce. 
To  be  constantly  applied  between  the  folds  of  the  skin  on  linen. 

Chlorate  of  potash,  internally,  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the 
transpiration  from  the  skin  in  protracted  and  obstinate  cases,  and 
in  certain  instances  cod-liver  oil  and  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  are 
called  for.  K  the  derangement  of  the  system,  upon  which  the 
erythema  depends,  appears  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  character,  colchicum 
or  alkalies  may  be  required.  Erythema  papulatum,  tuberculatum, 
and  nodosum  occur  most  frequently  in  reduced  states  of  the  system, 
and  therefore  require  tonics. 

Roseola. 

The  term  roseola  is  applied  to  rose-colored  spots  or  patches  ot 
greater  or  less  extent,  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  febrile  reaction, 
and  often  by  redness  with  little  ^or  no  swelling  of  the  faucial 
surface.  It  is  attended  by  a  sensation  of  warmth  and  slight 
itching.  The  following  groups  and  subdivisions  embrace  the 
recognized  varieties  of  this  disease. 

Roseola. 
Idiopathic.  Symptomatic. 

Infantilis.    .  Variolosa, 

-^tiva.  Vaccinia. 

Autumnalis.  Miliaris. 

Annulata.  Bheumatica. 

Punctata.  Arthritica. 

Cholerica. 

Febris  continu©. 

Syphilitica. 
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The  color  of  the  eruption  gradually  fades  from  a  rose  red  to  a 
duller  hue,  and  pften  disappears  in  two  or  three  days.  In  other 
instances  the  eruption  lasts  a  week  or  more.  Roseola  may  occur, 
in  any  season,  hut  it  is  most  common,  especially  the  idiopathic  form, 
in  the  warm  months.  Those  varieties  of  the  idiopathic  disease 
which  are  designated  infantilis,  sestiva,  and  autumnalis  are  the  most 
common  in  early  life.  They  are  in  reality  indentical,  or  nearly  so, 
and  may  be  described  as  one  disease. 

Symptoms. — Roseola  infantilis,  sestiva,  or  autumnalis  may  be 
partial,  appearing  upon  the  arms  and  legs,  or  general.  It  is  often 
preceded  by  febrile  movement,  languor,  and  in  those  old  enough 
to  describe  their  sensations,  pain  in  head,  back,  and  litnbs.  There 
is  great  difference,  however,  in  different  cases  as  regards  the 
severity  of  the  prodromic  symptoms.  They  may  be  absent  or  so 
slight  as  scarcely  to  be  appreciable.  Occasionally  vomiting,  diar- 
rhoea, or  other  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
immediately  precede  the  eruption. 

The  eruption  of  roseola,  when  general,  usually  commences  upon 
or  about  the  neck  and  face,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  appears  upon  the  rest  of  the  surface.  It  bears  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  of  measles.  The  patches  are  irregu- 
lar in  shape,  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  though  of 
a  rose  color  at  first,  they  soon  present  a  dusky  hue  as  they  begin  to 
fade ;  by  pressure  the  redness  disappears.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  eruption  has  nearly  faded  by  the  fifth  day.  The  redness  of  the 
faucial  surface,  together  with  the  itching  or  tingling,  disappears 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  rash. 

Roseola  annulata  is  a  rare  disease.  It  commences  with  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  which  are  slight  or  pretty  severe,  and  which 
cease  when  the  eruption  appears.  This  occurs  in  the  form  of  red 
circular  spots,  which  enlarge  to  the  diameter  of  an  inch  or  there- 
about and  assume  the  shape  of  rings  inclosing  healthy  skin. 
The  rash  fades  in  a  few  days,  often  leaving  a  bruised  api)earance. 
The  ordinary  location  of  this  form  of  erythema  is  upon  the  abdo- 
men, and  about  the  thighs.  In  roseola  punctata  the  eruption  is  of 
small  size,  and  it  occurs  upon  a  large  part  of  the  surface. 

Symptomatic  roseola,  which  appears  in  the  course  of  various 
diseases,  need  only  be  alluded  to.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is 
developed  are,  with  the  exception  of  syphilis,  chiefly  of  an  acute 
febrile  or  inflammatory  character.  This  eruption  is  often  really,  as 
stated  by  Tilbury  Fox,  a  rose-colored  erythema,  but  in  other  in- 
stances it  presents  the  typical  form  and  appearance  of  roseola.  Thus 
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I  have  known  it  to  occur  about  the  eightli  or  ninth  day  of  vaccinia 
in  rose-colored  spots  over  the  whole  surface,  and  producing  much 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  parents,  lest  impure  virus  had  been  em- 
ployed. 

Causes. — These  are  in  a  measure  obscure.  The  delicacy  of  the 
skin  in  infancy  and  the  active  cutaneous  circulation  no  doubt  pre- 
dispose to  roseola  and  erythema,  and  hence  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence  in  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  Summer 
weather,  with  the  derangements  of  system  which  it  produces,  has 
been  in  my  experience  much  the  most  frequent  cause  of  idiopathic 
roseola  in  young  children  in  this  city.  In  certain  summers,  as  in 
that  in  1868,  a  large  proportion  of  the  infants  have  been  affected 
by  it,  and  I  have  been  led  to  consider  it  a  favorable  prognostic  sign 
as  regards  the  diarrhocal  affections,  which  are  so  common  in  the 
warm  months. 

Prognosis. — Roseola  is  always  a  mild  and  favorable  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Roseola  is  distinguished  from  measles  by  the  absence 
of  catarrhal  symptoms,  the  less  degree  of  fever,  less  uniformity 
in  the  size  of  the  eruption,  and  the  absence  of  any  history  of  con- 
tagion. Roseola  is  distinguished  from  erythema  by  the  smaller 
size  of  the  eruption  and  its  rosy  or  dusky  red  color.  The 
boundary  line,  however,  between  the  two  affections  is  not  well 
defined,  and  certain  forms  of  roseola  might  be  described  as  ery- 
thema. The  general  but  punctiform  efflorescence,  increase  of  tem- 
perature, acceleration  of  pulse,  and  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces,  serve  to  distinguish  scarlet  fever  from  roseola. 
There  is  little  danger  of  confounding  roseola  with  urticaria,  since 
the  wheals  of  the  latter  appear  in  no  other  disease. 

Treatment. — This  is  simple.  If  roseola  occur  in  connection  with 
gastro-intestinal  derangement  or  disease,  the  remedies  which  re- 
lieve the  latter  exert  a  curative  effect  upon  the  former.  In  all 
cases  the  state  of  the  system  should  be  inquired  into,  and  any 
departure  from  a  state  of  health  corrected.  Roseola  needs  no 
farther  constitutional  treatment.  If  there  is  itching  or  tingling 
of  the  surface,  a  lukewarm  lotion,  containing  equal  parts  of  liq. 
ammon.  acetat.  and  mistura  camphorae,  has  been  recommended, 
or  a  lotion  containing  a  drachm  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  pint  of 
an  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  used  warm.  The  purpose  of  such 
lotions  is  simply  to  relieve  the  unpleasant  sensation.  Cold  appli- 
cations, or  others  which  would  repel  the  eruption,  should  be 
avoided ;  such  an  etfect  might  be  injurious.    In  cases  of  acidity  of 
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stomach  alkaline  remedies  are  useful,  and  in  certain  cases  tonic 
treatment  is  indicated. 

Urticaria. 

The  name  by  which  this  disease  is  designated  is  derived  from 
the  term  urtica^  the  nettle,  the  sting  of  which  produces  this  form 
of  eruption.  The  eruption  occurs  suddenly  in  wheals  or  pomphi, 
attended  by  tingling  and  burning,  and  suddenly  disappearing. 
Urticaria  is  often  accompanied  by  no  very  decided  general  symp- 
toms, but  in  other  cases  there  are  febrile  movement,  and  lassitude, 
with  perhaps  epigastric  pain  and  headache.  The  wheals  may 
occur  over  the  whole  body,  but  more  frequently  are  confined  to 
a  portion  of  it.  Their  shape  may  be  round,  oval,  irregular,  or 
bandlike,  and  their  length  varies  from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches. 
In  one  affected  by  urticaria  the  wheals  can  be  readily  produced  by 
scratching  or  rubbing  the  surface.  The  eruption  is  thus  clearly 
described  by  a  recent  writer:  "At  first  a  bright  flush  appears,  the 
centre  of  this  becomes  slightly  elevated,  and  pales,  hence  appears 
of  lighter  color;  the  tint  may  be  rosy,  but  more  generally  it  is 
whitish."  The  margin  of  the  wheal,  the  diameter  of  which 
varies,  always  remains  red.  This  eruption  appears  to  be  produced 
by  active  congestion  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  some  serous 
effusion,  and  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  skin.  The 
effusion  of  serum  in  certain  localities  is  quite  apparent  from  the 
oedema  which  occurs.  The  subsidence  of  the  eruption  is  without 
desquamation.  Urticaria  is  ordinarily  an  acute  disease.  It  is 
sometimes  chronic  in  the  adult,  but  rarely  so  in  children.  Several 
varities  of  it  are  described  by  dermatologists,  according  to  the 
cause,  appearance,  and  duration. 

Causes. — These  are  external  and  internal.  Various  irritants 
apart  from  the  nettle  applied  to  the  surface  produce  the  wheals,  as 
the  bites  of  certain  insects  and  sometimes  turpentine.  The 
following'  are  the  principal  internal  causes,  as  summarized  by 
Hillier:  1st,  profound  and  sudden  mental  emotion;  2d,  certain 
articles  of  diet,  as  shell-fish,  pork,  sausage,  cheese,  etc. ;  3d,  certain 
medicinal  substances,  as  copaiba,  valerian,  and  turpentine;  4th, 
intestinal  worms,  though  it  is  probable  that  these  seldom  operate 
as  a  cause;  6th,  uterine  ailments,  as  hysteria. 

Prognosis,  Diagnosis. — The  prognosis  is  good,  though  the  chronic 
form  is  sometimes  tedious  and  troublesome.  The  occurrence  of 
the  wheals  and  the  possibility  of  producing  them  by  friction  serve 
to  distinguish  this  disease  from  all  others. 
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Treatment. — ^In  urticaria  due  to  any  recent  ingesta  of  an  irri- 
tating or  indigestible  character,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  is  useful, 
followed  by  a  saline,  and  better  also  alkaline  aperient,  as  Rochelle 
salts.  An  aperient  of  this  character  is  useful  ordinarily  in  acute 
cases,  attended  by  febrile  reaction.  The  diet  for  several  days 
should  be  simple,  and  such  as  is  readily  digested,  as  fresh  beef, 
bread,  or  other  farinaceous  food,  and  milk.  Occasionally  the 
wheals  appear  periodically,  when  a  few  doses  of  quinine  effect  a 
prompt  cure.  After  the  above  measures  have  been  employed,  the 
subsequent  treatment,  whether  tonic  or  otherwise,  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  Little  benefit  accrues  from  local  measures. 
Sponging  the  surface  with  cool  water  to  which  a  little  vinegar  is 
added  relieves,  in  a  measure,  the  heat  and  tingling  of  the  wheals. 


CHAPTER   II. 


PAPULAR  DISEASES. 


The  three  papulre,  namely,  lichen,  prurigo,  and  strophulus, 
which  are  characterized  by  small  and  firm  elevations  upon  the 
skin,  occur  in  children ;  but  the  two  former  are  not  common,  and, 
as  they  do  not  diflfer  in  any  essential  particular  from  the  same 
diseases  in  the  adult,  they  will  not  be  treated  of  in  this  connection. 
Strophulus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  children.  It 
is  known  as  the  red  gum  or  white  gum  according  to  its  appearance, 
and  also  as  the  tooth  rash.  This  eruption  appears  usually  on  parts 
which  are  exposed,  as  the  face,  neck,  and  extremities ;  the  papules 
being  in  some  patients  of  the  size,  or  even  smaller,  than  a  pin's  head, 
while  in  other  cases  they  are  as  large  as  a  millet-seed. 

The  varieties  of  strophulus  described  by  dermatologists  are: — 

S.  intertinctus.  S.  candidus. 

"   confertus.  "  volaticus. 

"   albidus.  "  pruriginosus. 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  these  varieties :  S.  intertinctus, 
papules  a  bright  red,  and  occurring  chiefly  upon  the  cheeks, 
forearm,  and  back  of  hand;  often  intertinctured  with  blushes  of 
erythema ;  it  lasts  from  two  to  four  weeks,  and  is  most  common  in 
young  infants.    S.  confertus,  papules  numerous,  and  closely  aggre- 
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gated,  paler,  continuing  longer  than  in  strophulus  intertinctus,  and 
likely  to  recur,  appearing  about  the  time  of  dentition,  and  most 
frequently  upon  the  arm.  Sometimes  certain  of  the  patches 
become  chronic,  slowly  disappearing,  and  leaving  the  skin  rough 
and  dry,  S.  volaticus  appears  usually  upon  the  arms  and  cheeks 
in  patches  of  about  a  dozen,  fewer  or  more,  papules,  which  soon 
disappear.  These  patches  reappear  at  intervals  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  are  attended  by  heat  and  itching,  though  not  intense. 
S.  albidus,  so  called,  should  really  be  placed  among  the  diseases  of 
the  sebaceous  glands,  and  described  under  another  name.  It 
appears  in  the  form  of  small  white  elevations  as  large  as  a  pin's 
head,  commonly  upon  the  face  and  neck,  and  produced  by  disten- 
sion of  the  sebaceous  glands  with  the  secreted  product.  The  term 
strophulus  candidus  is  applied  to  large  whitish  papules,  which 
appear  upon  the  sides  of  the  trunk,  shoulders,  and  arms  of  infants 
of  one  year  or  thereabouts,  and  disappear  in  about  one  week. 
They  are  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  papules  of  strophulus  con- 
fertus.  S.  pruriginosus  is  really  a  form  of  lichen,  occurring  chiefly 
over  the  age  of  one,  and  under  that  of  eight  or  nine  years.  The 
papules,  which  are  small  and  discrete,  usually  appear  over  a  large 
extent  of  surface,  ordinarily  upon  the  back,  front  of  the  chest,  the 
face  and  arms,  and,  as  they  are  scratched  from  the  itching,  minute 
dark  points  of  blood  collect  and  dry  upon  their  apices.  This  form 
of  strophulus  is  more  protracted  than  the  others,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  irritation  produced  by  the  scratching,  pustules  of  ecthyma 
often  occur  among  the  papules.  The  apparent  cause  of  strophulus 
pruriginosus  is  a  mode  of  life  which  impoverishes  and  vitiates  the 
blood,  such  as  uncleanliness,  residence  in  damp,  dark,  overheated, 
and  overcrowded  apartments.  Atmospheric  heat  also  operates  as 
a  cause,  and  it  is  a  not  infrequent  disease  in  the  cities  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  various  eruptions  included  under  the  term  strophulus  have 
such  different  anatomical  characters,  that  a  proper  classification 
would  locate  some  of  them  in  other  groups  of  skin  diseases.  One 
form  of  it,  as  we  have  seen,  is  produced  by  distension  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands ;  in  other  and  the  majority  of  cases,  as  appears  from 
the  recent  observations  of  Mr.  Fox,  its  seat  is  the  sweat  glands, 
and  in  others  still  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  as  in  lichen,  the 
papules  being  produced  by  an  exudation. 

Treatment. — Personal  cleanliness,  with  frequent  change  of  linen, 
and  daily  ablution  without  the  use  of  soap,  should  be  enjoined. 
Local  irritants,  which  might  aggravate  or  cause  the  disease,  should, 
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SO  far  as  practicable,  bo  removed.  Alkalies  in  cases  of  acidity  a 
the  prima',  vitx,  and  oceasioimllj  mild  apenentB,  are  required;  ttu 
food  ahould  be  bland,  but  nutritious,  and  if  tbe  child  ia  nurftiiig,  i 
may  be  ueceasary  to  attend  to  the  health  of  the  wet-nurse.  Favoi 
able  hygienic  conditious  important  for  the  successful  treatment  of 
all  fortus  of  strophulus  are  especially  required  in  strophulns  pruri- 
giuosus.  Nutritious  diet,  fresh  air,  qiiiniue,  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  et&j,^ 
should  be  prescribed  for  those  aftected  by  it.  The  foUowiiq 
formula  is  recommended  for  sponging  the  surface  in  < 
strophulus: — 

B-  Soiltc  cnrbonat.  3j ; 

GlycprinwSij; 

Aq.  rosKsvj.    Miace, 


CHATTER    III. 
ECZEMA  AND  SCABIES. 


Two  other  forms  of  cutaneoua  eruption  should  be  treated  ( 
among  the  diseasea  of  children,  since  they  are  much  more  f 
in  them  than  in  adults,  although  they  occur  at  any  age. 
diseases  alluded  to  arc  eczema  and  scabies,  both  placed  by  c 
tologiets  in  the  group  of  vesiculfe. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  common  inflammatory  a&ctionB  of  t 
skin.     It  constituted  one-third  of  Devergie's  cases  and  oue-etxl 
of  Hillier's.    It  is,  aa  remarked  by  Niemeyer,  the  analogae 
catarrh  of  mucous  aurfacea.     It  ia  accompanied  by  a  d' 
a  seroua  appearance,  which,  confined  at  first  by  the  cpidei 
naualty  lifta  it  at  numerous  points,  forming  small  vesicles, 
vesicles  are  fragile,  soon  rupturing,  and  ae  they  disappear  I 
surface  nnderneatb  is  seen  to  be  red  and  abraded.     The  fluid  1 
the  property  of  atitfening  linen,  and  aa  it  driea  it  is  succeeded  b 
a  crust  of  moderate  thickness   and   a   light-yelloiv   color, 
cruats  are  composed  mainly  of  inspissated  pus  and  epithelial  0 
intermixed  with  granular  matter. 

Eczema  ia  attended  !.iy  a  sensation  of 
vesicles  may  appear  only  at  the  comm' 
is  not  entirely  destroyed  thcro  may 
the  epidermis  is  destroyed,  or  doe 
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power,  the  liquid  escapes  immediately  on  the  free  surface,  and 
vesicles  are  not  produced.  The  discharge  is  irritating,  and  the 
contiguous  surface  with  which  it  happens  to  come  in  contact  is 
usually  irritated  and  reddened  by  it.  While  these  superficial 
changes  occur,  the  deeper  portions  of  the  integument  become 
thickened  and  infiltrated. 

Eczema  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  is  sometimes 
designated,  according  to  its  locality,  as  faciei^  capitis^  etc.  In  its 
acute  stage  it  is  usually  attended,  especially  if  the  patches  are  of 
large  size,  with  febrile  movement.  The  patient  ordinarily  presents 
a  pallid,  cachectic,  or  strumous  aspect,  has  a  poor  or  capricious 
appetite,  slightly  furred  tongue,  and  disordered,  usually  constipated 
bowels ;  but  the  general  condition  and  the  symptoms  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  cases. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  eczema,  namely,  simplex,  rubrum, 
and  impetiginodes.  Eczema  simplex  is  most  common  in  the 
summer  months,  being  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere. 
External  irritants,  applied  to  the  skin,  as  strong  soap,  sometimes 
cause  it.  The  patient  complains,  perhaps,  of  febrile  symptoms^  and 
soon  an  erythematous  patch  of  greater  or  less  extent  appears,  upon 
which  a  cluster  of  the  vesicles  of  eczema  arise.  These  break, 
forming  slight  crusts,  which  are  soon  detached,  and  the  disease 
declines,  or  it  may  continue  longer,  with  a  successive  eruption  of 
vesicles. 

Eczema  rubrum  is  a  more  severe  form  of  the  jdisease.  The  fever 
and  the  local  symptoms  are  greater  than  in  the  preceding  variety, 
and  the  eczematous  patch  presents  the  appearance  of  a  more 
intense  inflammation.  The  vesicles,  which  are  often  so  minute  as 
to  be  with  difliculty  recognized,  and  so  numerous  as  to  become 
confluent,  are  soon  ruptured,  and  their  contents,  with  the  secretion 
and  exudation  from  the  surface,  dry  into  yellowish  or  brownish- 
yellow  scabs.  The  discharge  is  more  irritating,  as  it  is  more 
abundant,  than  in  eczema  simplex,  and  the  adjacent  skin  usually 
is  inflamed  from  its  contact.  Its  most  common  seat  is  about  the 
flexures  of  the  body,  but  it  not  infrequently  extends  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  along  the  surface. 

Eczema  impetiginodes  is  common  in  young,  debilitated  children, 
in  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  cachexia,  inflammations,  of  what- 
ever character,  are  apt  to  be  suppurative.  This  form  of  eczema 
presents  at  first  the  symptoms  and  features  of  eczema  rubrum,  but 
the  transparent  liquid  of  the  vesicles  soon  becomes  opaque,  from  the 
generation  and  admixture  of  pus  corpuscles.  The  crusts,  which 
45 
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form  from  the  rupture  and  desiccation  of  the  vesioulo-pUBtal« 
eruption,  are  thick  and  greenish-yellow,  and  in  iufaots  the 
sebaceous  glnnds,  which  are  involved  in  the  iuflammatiOD,  potw 
out  an  abundant  secretion,  increasing  the  thickneaa  of  the  crt 
This  form  of  eczema  is  most  common  in  infancy,  and  its  usual  a 
is  upon  the  scalp. 

Other  varieties  of  eczema  are  described  by  writers,  "When  th* 
inflammation  does  not  entirely  abate,  but  sulficient  of  it  remaiitli 
to  cause  Bcaliness,  it  is  draignated  squamosum.  This  form  m^ 
continue  many  months.  Eczema  may  also  become  chronic,  with  • 
free  and  irritating  discharge,  the  eczema  ichorosum  of  anthon^ 
When  eczema  is  severe,  or  protracted,  various  structural  changes 
occur  in  the  inflamed  integument,  as  tissuree,  cedema,  papillaiy  o 
warty  out-growtha,  hy|ierplasia  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  i 
varieties  of  the  disease  are  described  by  writers,  according  to  theJ 
characters.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  considerable  varia 
tion  in  the  appearance  of  an  eczeniatoiis  eruption,  but  its  distino 
tive  feature  is  the  occurrence  of  a  diacharge  of  a  serous  appearanoi 
from  the  inllamed  surface,  which  Wda  the  cuticle,  and  appears  t 
the  eye  in  the  form  of  minute  vesicles.  This  discharge  i 
times  insignificant,  almost  absent,  but  the  form  of  the  veaiclcn 
although  they  may  abort,  can  he  made  out  in  the  commencemel 
of  nearly  all  eases. 

The  eczema,  of  infants  is  of  most  interest  to  us,  as  it  is  not  oa] 
so  common,  but  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  the  outaneoM 
affections.     It  is  really  in  its  commencement  in  most  caaee 
eczema  simplex,  or  rubrum,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
seat  is  upon  the  scalp,  behind  the  ears,  upon  the  face,  and  in  ( 
flexures   of  the  joints.      Unless   properly   treated,   it   frequent] 
becomes  chronic,  lasting  several  months,  being  usually,  when  ] 
tracted,  an  eczema  inipetiginodea.    The  health  of  the  child  afterj 
time  suSei-s.    It  becomes  more  pallid,  its  flesh  more  soft  and  flab^ 
and  the  apixitite  impaired.     The  heat,  itching,  and  pain  i 
the  discomfort. 

BiAUNosts. — Eczema  presents  in  different  inetanccs  90  Aii 
an  appearance  that  it  is  not  always  readil  ^  ■ 
aid  in  its  diagnosis  to  recollect  that  it   ; 
disease,  affecting  primarily  and  chiefly  n 
derma  and  the  malpighian  layei-,  and  1 
present  a  dry  or  scaly  appearance  (E 
will  show  that  there  has  been  n  dii 
proportion  of  cases,  the  physi' 
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since  they  are  fragile  and  transient,  breaking  in  the  first  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  not  reappearing.  Still,  when  vesicles  are  absent, 
we  sometimes  observe  around  the  margin  of  the  patch  an  appear- 
ance which  indicates  that  they  have  been  there.  Their  minuteness 
is  occasionally  such  that  they  may  escape  notice,  on  a  cursory 
inspection,  when  they  are  present  and  well  defined.  Acute  ec- 
zema, affecting  a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  is  attended  by 
decided  febrile  movement,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
eruptive  fevers,  but  the  absence  of  certain  distinctive  appearances, 
which  characterize  these  fevers,  and  the  speedy  appearance  of 
vesicles  and  moisture,  establish  the  diagnosis.  Eczema  can  be 
readily  diagnosticated  from  ordinary  erythema,  which  is  a  super- 
ficial inflammation  without  moisture.  The  location  of  erythema 
intertrigo  serves  for  its  diagnosis,  as  it  is  evidently  produced  by 
the  attrition  of  opposite  surfaces  of  the  skin.  Moreover  it  lacks 
the  vesicular  eruption,  and  the  discharge  does  not  stiffen  linen  like 
that  of  eczema.  Lichen,  when  acute,  presents  some  resemblance 
to  eczema,  but  it  is  dry  and  papular,  the  papules  though  small 
being  detected  by  the  finger  as  well  as  sight.  The  large  and 
irregular  phlycta^na,  intense  inflammation,  and  oedema,  and  mode 
of  extension  of  erysipelas,  large,  scattered,  and  non-inflammatory 
vesicles  of  sudamina,  scattered  and  accuminate  vesicles,  without 
surrounding  inflammation  of  scabies,  are  so  different  from  the 
eczematous  eruption  that  the  differential  diagnosis  is  readily 
made.  Ilerpes  circinatus  can  be  distinguished  from  eczema  by  its 
circular  shape,  larger  size,  and  greater  permanence  of  the  vesicles, 
and  the  delicate,  branny  scales,  which  consist  rather  of  epithelial 
cells  than  the  product  of  exudation  as  in  eczema. 

Treatment. — Hardy  believes  that  there  is  a  diathesis  which 
manifests  itself  in  certain  cutaneous  eruptions,  especially  eczema, 
pityriasis,  psoriasis,  and  lichen.  This  diathesis  he  designated 
dartrous,  and  those  who  have  it  may  seem  to  have  good  general 
health,  but  not  in  reality.  Their  skin  is  readily  affected  by 
irritants ;  it  is  dry,  the  perspiration  being  deficient,  and  it  is  liable 
to  pruritus.  The  dartrous  diseases  of  the  skin  are  non-contagious, 
often  hereditary,  prone  to  reappear  and  invade  new  portions  of 
the  surface,  protracted  in  their  nature,  accompanied  by  itching, 
and  healing  without  cicatrization.  According  to  this  theory,  there- 
fore, the  predisposing  cause  of  these  diseases  is  to  be  found  in  the 
diathesis,  or  the  state  of  the  blood,  but  in  ordinary  cases  there  are 
certain  exciting  causes,  which  may  be  found  in  the  occupation, 
mode  of  life,  or  hygienic  conditions.    The  mucous  surfaces  are 


often  also  affected,  a  dartroua  bronchitis,  Icucorrhoea,  etc.,  occmrim 
Such  is  the  theory  of  Hardy  and  the  French  school. 

That  there  is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  eczema,  and  ( 
the  other  diseases  alluded  to  above,  a  diethetic  state  by  whatevi 
name  known,  underlying  and  causing  the  eruption,  is  not,  howev* 
a  new  belief;  and  hence  the  term  herpetic  diathesis,  or  dyscrasi 
by  which  this  state  has  long  been  designated.  Not  i  iifrequentl; 
especially  among  the  rity  poor,  eczema  is  obviously  one  of  t 
protean  manifestations  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  the  eruptio 
disappearing  under  anti-strumous  remedies.  It  is  a  matter  « 
importance  as  regards  the  therapeutics  to  recognize  a  constitutiom 
cause  in  eczema,  whether  it  be  a  diathesis,  or,  as  is  not  infrequent] 
the  case,  is  of  a  more  transient  nature,  the  result  of  some  influeno 
which  temporarily  impairs  the  health.  But  while  it  is,  therefbf 
apparent  that  internal  treatment  is  ordinarily  required  for  l 
successful  treatment  of  eczema,  there  are  certain  cases  in  whic 
the  system  is  not  in  fault,  and  local  measures  alone  are  require 
as  when  the  eruption  is  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  the-  sun's  raj 
or  friction. 

Qeneral  Tbsatmest. — In  most  recent  cases  of  eczema, 
beucEt  results  from  an  occasional  purgative  dose.  This  is  i 
useful  in  the  sthenic  eases,  when  accompanied  by  cousideiabl 
pyrexia,  a  full  pulse  and  troublesome  pruritus.  An  occasiooi 
dose  of  calomel,  or  a  saline  purgative,  should  be  given.  By  i 
derivative  effect  it  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  cutanecx 
inflammation,  and  the  patient  experiences  a  degree  of  relief  fro 
the  itching.  In  feeble  infants  the  hydrarg.  com.  cretie,  folJowi 
by  syrup  of  rhubarb,  is  sometimes  preferable.  The  purgatil 
often  requires  to  bo  repeated  once  or  twice  weekly. 

If  the  child  is  scrofulous,  the  proper  internal  remwlics  for  daU 

)  are  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron. 
»nstitutional  state,  whatever  its  exact  character  or  cause,  is  mol 
frequently  one  of  debility,  and  therefore  tonics,  vegetable  ai 
ferruginous,  are  useful.  We  have  in  addition  one  internal  reme^ 
the  value  of  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  dermatologists,  namd 
arsenic.  Wilson  regards  it  a  specific  for  this  disease.  The  folloi 
ing  is  the  formula  which  he  recommends,  and  which  will  be  fooi 
useful  for  ordinary  cases: —  , 

g.  Vini  ferri, 

B^rup  Uiliilani,  aa  Jsa ; 
Liq.  potas.  arecnit.  i^  xi 
Aqu(c  aueihi  3j.    M 
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Dose,  one  drachm,  with  or  after  the  meals,  three  times  daily. 
An  infant  from  six  to  twelve  months  old  can  take  from  one  to 
two  minims  of  Fowler's  solution.  Prominent  among  the  imme- 
diate and  preventible  causes  of  eczema  is  some  error  of  diet.  If 
the  patient  is  a  nursing  infant,  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  wet- 
nurse  should  be  attended  to,  and  if  it  is  in  fault,  she  should  be 
placed  upon  tonic  or  other  treatment.  "If,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  "the 
child  is  being  brought  up  by  hand,  corn  flour,  and  other  purely 
starchy  compounds,  I  think  should  be  avoided.  Fine  baked  flour, 
and  milk  wheat  phosphates,  is  perhaps  the  best  compound." 

Local  Treatment. — As  the  skin  in  eczema  is  in  an  inflamed 
and  sensitive  state,  and  easily  irritated,  soothing  local  treatment 
is  required  in  recent  or  acute  eczema.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  eruption,  one  of  the  following  formulae  will  be  found  useful: — 

Q.  Liq.  plumbi  subacetat, 
Vini  opii,  aa  3j  ; 
Uog.  sambnci  Jj. 

To  be  applied  frequently  over  the  eczematous  patch.  Simple 
cerate  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  orange  flower  ointment: — 

Q.  Gum  camphor  5ss; 

Alcohol  q.  s.    Misce. 
Adde 

^inci  oxid., 

Pulv.  amyli,  aa  5iv. 

To  be  dusted  upon  the  surface.  This  powder  is  useful  both  in 
treating  the  eruption  and  for  the  burning  sensation.  A  simple 
water  dressing,  or  bathing  with  milk  and  water,  is  also  useful, 
when  the  inflammation  is  in  its  first  stages,  and  active,  and  the 
local  symptoms  are  severe.  The  following  prescription  employed 
by  Mr.  Fox  is  also  beneficial  in  such  cases: — 

B.  Sodse  borat.  9ij  ; 
Zinci  oxid.  3j ; 
Liq.  plnmb.  subacetat.  3ij ; 
Aq.  calcis  S^j  ^  S^^U*    Misce. 

When  the  eruption  has  continued  for  a  little  time,  and  the 
pyrexia  and  local  symptoms  are  somewhat  moderated,  the  pre- 
parations of  zinc  are  most  highly  esteemed  for  local  treatment 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Euroi)e.  In  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  preference  is  given  to  the  milder  mercurial  ointments,  as  the 
white  precipitate,  considerably  diluted.  But  the  result  of  the 
zinc  treatment  is  ordinarily  satisfactory,  and  it  should  always  be 
employed,  when  the  eruption  involves  a  considerable  extent  of 
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surface.  After  the  crusts  have  been  softened  by  a  poultice  op 
glycerine,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  removed,  the  foUowin] 
ointment  should  be  thickly  applied  to  the  surface,  two  or  three 
times  daily.  No  soap  or  other  irritant  should  he  employed  after 
the  treatment  has  been  commenced,  but  any  bathing  which  may 
bo  required  should  be  by  simple  water,  milk  and  water,  mucilaei^ 
nous  water,  or  bran  water.  The  following  ia  also  a  good  formulw 
for  ordinary  cases  of  eczema: — 

H.  Zinoioxid.  5ij ; 
Glycerins  5] ; 
Liq.  plunibi  subacetat.  5ju; 
Aqus  calcis^viij.    MiBce. 

If  the  burning  and  itching  remain  a  troublesome  symptom, 
notwithstanding  this  treatment,  one  of  the  following  washes  maj 
be  frequently  applied  in  addition: — 

R.  Potss.  cynnid.  gr.  rriv; 

Aquic  gviij.     llisce. 

g.  Sudffi  boral,  5'j ; 
Aq.  lauro-ccrasi  3j ; 
Aq.  sambuci  ^jss.     Hisco. 

B,  Liq.  amnionitB  aceUt,  1  part ; 
Aq.  CBiuphorK,  3  parts.     MUce. 

If  the  above  treatment  fail  to  relieve  eczema,  or  if  the  improve 
ment  is  slow  and  unsatisfactory,  the  ointment  of  the  nitrate  < 
mercury,  or  of  ammoniated  mercury,  will  frecjuently  produo 
speedy  improvement  and  cure,  I  have  noticed  the  most  bcnefii 
from  it  in  chronic  cases,  in  which  the  amount  of  inflammation 
was  quite  moderate.  Niemeyer  says,  "The  topical  remedies 
which  I  would  recommend  before  all  others,  are  the  white  pre 
cipitate  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  (hydrarg,  ammoniat,  3j  adipia 
3J)  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  weak  solutioa  (hydrarg.  bichlor.  gc 
j-ij,  aquffi  destillat,  3j),  .  .  ,  since  in  the  great  majority  of  easa 
they  amply  suffice  to  effect  a  rapid  and  complete  cure,  even  of  thi 
most  obstinate  forms  of  eczema."  The  preparations  of  lead  a 
zinc,  he  believes, "  stand  next  in  virtue  to  the  white  precipitsll 
salve,  and  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,"  as  remedies  foi 
eczema.  In  the  foregoing  remarks  no  allusion  has  been  made  ti 
those  cases  of  eczema  which  are  due  to  the  syphilitic  dyscrauft 
Evidently  mercurials  are  essential  to  the  successful  treatment  ( 
this  form  of  the  disease,  and  the  white  precipitate,  citrine,  or  simpli 
moi-curial  ointment,  properly  diluted,  sliould  always  be  preacribi 


for  local  treatment  of  such  caaea  instead  of  the  preparations  of 
zinc  or  lead  (Art.  Syphilis). 

Soablea. 

The  diseases  of  the  skin  previously  considered  are  nou-conta- 
gioas.  Scabies,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  contagious 
diseases  by  contact.  It  is  produced  by  an  animal  parasite,  known 
as  the  itch-mite,  or  acarus  scabiei.    The  inflammation  is  caused  by 


Fig.l. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  8. 


the  female  only,  which  burrows,  making  for  itself  a  canal,  or 
cuniculus,  in  which  its  eggs  are  deposited.  The  male  does  not 
burrow,  but  conceals  itself  under  the  scales  or  crusts  which  result 
from  the  inflammation  produced  by  its  partner,  or  it  burrows  only 
sufficiently  to  produce  a  covering  and  shelter.  From  observations 
made  by  Eichstedt,  Gudden,  and  others,  the  female  has  been  found 
within  half  an  hour  after  being  placed  upon  the  skin  to  have  con- 
cealed herself  in  the  epidermis,  &nd  the  cuniculus  which  she  con- 
structs is  arched  and  tortuous,  and  four  or  flve  lines  in  length, 
ehorter  or  longer.  The  acarus  has  the  shape  of  a  tortoise.  It  can 
when  fully  grown  be  detected  by  the  eye  as  a  minute  whitish  point. 
The  young  acarus  has  six,  the  mature  eight,  articulated  legs,  with 
suckers  upon  the  two  anterior  pairs,  and  hairs  on  the  posterior. 
The  head,  which  can  be  elongated  or  retracted,  is  provided  with 
two  jaws.  The  upper  surface  is  covered  with  spines  directed  back* 


wards  so  ns  to  prevent  rctrogreBBion  in  the  burrow.  She  leaves 
behind  her  in  the  cuiiiculua,  as  she  advances,  her  moulted  ekin^ 
excreta,  and  eggs,  which  hatch  on  the  eleventh  day.  The  mother 
aearus  is  always  found  at  the  remote  end  of  the  burrow,  where  it 
can  be  seen  by  the  unaaaisted  eye  as  a  minute  whitish  or  sometimes 
browniali  ajieck,  and  from  which  it  can  be  lifted  by  the  poiiil  of  A 
needle  to  which  it  clings.  The  cuniculi  can  also  be  seen  by  llK 
naked  eye,  looking,  says  Nienieyer,  like  the  "  scars  of  needle 
scratches,"  and  containing  the  young  acari  in  various  stages  of 
growth. 

The  acarns  by  its  burrowing  produces  an  irritation,  and  trouble- 
some itching,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  suffering  of  the  patient. 
At  the  point  whore  the  aearus  penetrates  the  cuticle  the  inflam- 
mation gives  rise  to  a  single,  small,  and  accuminate  vesicular  or 
papular  eruption,  the  euniculus  extending  away  from  it.  W« 
often  find  ecthymatous  pustules  and  abrasions  intermingled  with 
the  vesicles,  the  result  of  the  frequent  scratching.  The  Itching  ia 
most  intense,  and  the  aearus  most  active,  at  night,  when  the  patient 
is  warm  in  bed.  Scabies  most  frequently  ajipearB,  especially  in. 
adults,  first  uix)n  the  hands,  between  the  fingers,  where  the  skin 
thin,  and  it  extends  thence  along  the  forearm,  and  over  the  tbiglu 
and  abdomen.  In  children  it  not  infrequently  occurs  iipoo  tha 
buttocks,  thighs,  feet,  etc,  while  the  bands  and  forearm  escape. 

Diagnosis. — Correct  diagnosis  is  important,  because  the  treat- 
ment required  is  difterent  from  that  in  any  other  exanthem, 
because  the  suspicion  of  having  tliis  disease  always  renders 
solicitous  to  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  eruption.  Scabiea 
bo  diagnosticated  from  those  diseases  for  which  it  might  ba, 
mistaken  by  the  following  charactera;  its  occurrence  wliere  the 
cuticle  is  thin  and  delicate,  as  between  the  fingers,  along  the  ante- 
rior aspect  of  the  forearm,  upon  the  abdomen,  thighs,  and  insida 
of  the  feet;  small  size,  accuminate  shape,  and  isolated  {)oaitioD 
of  vesicles;  the  intermingling  with  the  vesicles  of  other  forms  of 
eruption,  as  papules  and  pustules,  and  the  presence  of  linear 
and  abrasions  produced  by  the  acratehing;  itching  most  intensa 
at  night;  absence  of  fever;  absence  of  the  disease  from  posterior 
aspect  of  body  and  arms,  and  from  head  and  face.  Scabiea  majr 
be  distinguished  by  the  vesicular  character  of  the  eruption  from 
all  other  exanthematic  affections  except  eczema,  sudamina,  nnd 
herpes.  Eczema  is  most  common  on  the  scalp  and  fac«,  wbcra 
scabies  does  not  occur,  and  unlike  scabies  its  vesicles  are  mnnd 
and  thickly  aggregated  in  clusters;  in  eczema  there  is  a  smarting 
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or  prickling  sensation  very  different  from  the  intense  itching  of 
scabies.  In  herpes  the  vesicles  are  large,  rounded,  and  in  clusters, 
and  attended  by  a  burning  or  pricking  sensation,  with  but  little 
itching.  The  eruption  in  sudamina  is  vesicular  and  discrete,  as 
in  scabies,  but  it  is  globular,  and  accompanied  by  no  itching  or 
other  local  symptoms. 

Treatment. — As  scabies  is  due  to  a  species  of  acarus  which 
burrows  in  the  epidermis,  it  can  only  be  treated  successfully  by 
measures  which  destroy  this  animalcule.  If  it  is  destroyed,  the 
disease  gets  well  of  itself.  Sulphur  has  been  employed  for  a  long 
period  for  this  purpose,  since  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  evolved 
from  the  sulphur,  is  destructive  to  the  animalcule.  The  unguen- 
tum  sulphuris,  if  thoroughly  applied,  will  rarely  fail  to  eradicate 
the  disease.  The  internal  use  of  sulphur  aids  the  external  treat- 
ment, since  a  portion  of  the  gas  which  is  generated  escapes  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  chief  objection  to  the  employment  of 
sulphur  is  its  exceedingly  unpleasant  odor,  which  is  noticeable, 
however  disguised  by  perfume.  Sulphur  or  any  other  substance 
employed  externally  has  more  eftect  if  it  is  preceded  by  a  bath, 
which  softens  the  epidermis,  and  therefore  favors  the  entrance  of 
the  remedy  into  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  the  cuniculi. 

Helmerich's  ointment  is  very  effectual  in  the  treatment  of 
scabies.  It  consists  of  two  parts  of  sulphur,  one  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  eight  of  lard.  "M.  Hardy  afterwards  perfected  the 
method,  so  as  radically  to  cure  the  disease  in  two  hours.  He 
proceeds  in  the  following  manner:  The  patient  first  undergoes  a 
friction  of  his  whole  body  for  half  an  hour  with  soft  soap,  in  order 
to  cleanse  the  skin  and  break  up  the  burrows ;  a  warm  bath  of  an 
hour's  duration  follows,  during  which  the  skin  is  thoroughly 
rubbed,  in  order  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  burrows ;  after 
which  frictions  for  half  an  hour  and  upon  the  whole  surface  are 
practised  with  Helmerich's  ointment.  This  completes  the  cure. 
Out  of  four  hundred  patients  subjected  to  this  treatment,  only 
four  returned  to  the  hospital."  (StilWs  Therapeutics^  etc.j  vol.  ii. 
page  616.) 

M.  Albin  Qras  experimented  with  different  substances,  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  relative  destructiveness  to  the  acarus.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  some  of  the  results  of  his  experiments: — 

Immersed  in  pure  water  the  acarus  was  alive  after  three  hours. 

*'         saline        "  "      moved  freely  after  three  hours. 

*'         Goulard's  solution  the  acarus  lived  after  one  hour. 

'^         olive,  almond,  or  castor  oil  the  acarus  lived  more  than  two  hours. 
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wards  bo  as  to  prevent  retrogression  in  tlie  burrow.     She  leaves 
behind  her  in  the  cuniculus,  as  she  advances,  her  moulted  ekii 
excreta,  and  eggs,  which  hatch  on  the  eleventh  day.    The  mothw 
acarus  is  always  found  at  the  remote  end  of  the  burrow,  where  i 
can  be  seen  by  the  unassisted  eye  as  a  minut«  whitish  or  someticu 
brownish  ejjeck,  and  frara  which  it  can  be  lifted  by  the  point  of 
needle  to  which  it  clings.     The  cuuiculi  can  also  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  looking,  saya   Niemeyer,  like   the  "ecara  of   needle 
scratches,"  and  containing  the  young  acari  in  various  stages  of 
growth. 

The  acarus  by  its  burrowing  produces  an  irritation,  and  trotible- 
some  itching,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  suffering  of  the  patient. 
At  the  point  where  the  acarus  penetrates  the  cuticle  the  inflai 
mation  gives  rise  to  a  single,  small,  and  accuminate  vesicular 
papular  eruption,  the  cuniculus  extending  away  from    it.     W( 
often  find  ecthyniatous  pustules  and  abrasions  intermingled  wi 
the  vesicles,  the  result  of  the  frequent  scratching.    The  itching 
most  intense,  and  the  acarus  most  active,  at  night,  when  the  patieni 
is  warm  in  bed.     Scabies  most  frequently  appears,  especially  [ 
adults,  first  upon  the  hands,  between  the  fingers,  where  the  skin 
thin,  and  it  extends  thence  along  the  forearm,  and  over  the  thigl 
and  abdomen.      In  children  it  not  infrequently  occurs  upon  tl 
buttocks,  thighs,  feet,  etc.,  while  the  hands  and  forearm  escape. 

DiAGHOsrs.— Correct  diagnosis  is  important,  because  the 
ment  required  is  different  from  tliat  in  any  other  exanthem^an 
because  the  suspicion  of  having  this  disease  always  renders  on 
solicitous  to  know  the  exact  uaturo  of  the  eruption.  Scabies  ca 
be  diagnosticated  from  those  diseases  for  whicb  it  might  h 
mistaken  by  the  following  characters:  its  occurrence  where  Ui 
cuticle  is  thin  and  deliaate,  as  between  the  fingers,  along  the  ant) 
rior  asjieet  of  the  forearm,  upon  the  abdomen,  thighs,  and  inaid 
of  the  feet ;  small  size,  accumiuato  shaj^ie,  and  isolated  positioi 
of  vesicles;  the  intermingling  with  the  vesicles  of  other  forma  ( 
eruption,  as  papules  and  pustules,  and  the  presence  of  linear  scat 
and  abrasions  produced  by  the  scratching;  itching  most  intent 
at  night;  absence  of  fever;  absence  of  the  disease  from  poeteric 
aspect  of  body  and  arms,  and  from  head  and  face.  Scabies  maj 
be  distinguished  by  the  vesicular  character  of  the  eruption  fr 
all  other  exanthomatic  affections  except  eczema,  sudamlna,  and 
herpes.  Eczema  is  most  common  on  the  scalp  and  face,  where 
scabies  does  not  occur,  and  unlike  scabies  its  vesicles  are  round 
and  thickly  aggregated  in  clusters;  in  eczema  thei-e  is  a  smartinj 
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A. 

The  modes  of  preparing  milk  for  infants,  which  are  described  in  the 
chapters  relating  to  feeding,  are  simple,  and  are  therefore  preferable  to 
more  difficult  processes.  If  the  milk  thus  prepared  disagree,  other 
formulae  may  be  employed  which  furnish  a  product  more  closely  re- 
sembling human  milk.  The  two  following,  which  are  extracted  from 
Kouth's  Treatise  on  Infant  Feeding ,  are  among  the  best.  In  both  the 
amount  of  casein  is  diminished  and  of  sugar  increased.  First,  Prof. 
Falkland's  method : — 

''  One-third  of  a  pint  of  pure  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  cream 
has  risen.  The  latter  is  removed,  and  to  the  blue  milk  thus  obtained, 
about  a  square  inch  of  rennet  is  to  be  added,  and  the  milk  vessel  placed 
in  warm  water.  In  about  five  minutes  the  curd  will  have  separated, 
and  the  rennet,  which  may  again  be  repeatedly  used,  being  removed, 
the  whey  is  carefully  poured  off,  and  immediately  heated  to  boiling,  to 
prevent  its  becoming  sour.  A  further  quantity  of  curd  separates,  and 
must  be  removed  by  straining  through  calico.  In  one-quarter  of  a  pint 
of  this  hot  whey  is  to  be  dissolved  three-eighths  of  an  ounce  of  milk 
sugar;, and  this  solution,  along  with  the  cream  removed  from  the  one- 
third  of  a  pint  of  milk,  must  be  added  to  half  a  pint  of  new  milk.  This 
will  constitute  the  food  for  an  infant  of  from  five  to  eight  months  old 
for  twelve  hours ;  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  it  will  be  one-half  of  the 
quantity  required  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  fresh  quantity  should  be  prepared  every  twelve  hours ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  strictest  cleanliness  in  all  the  vessels 
used  is  indispensable." 

The  second  method  is  that  by  Mr.  Lobb : — 

''Haifa  pint  of  new  milk  is  set  aside  for  the  cream  to  separate,  which 
latter  is  removed;  and  to  the  blue  milk  half  a  teaspoonful  of  prepared 
rennet  is  added ;  this  is  placed  over  the  fire  and  heated  until  the  curd 
has  separated,  when  it  is  broken  up  with  a  spoon,  and  the  whey  poured 
off.  In  winter,  three  drachms  of  powdered  sugar  of  tnilk  are  added  to 
this  warm  whey;  and  the  whole  is  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  new  milk. 
In  summer,  three  drachms  and  a  half  of  sugar  of  milk  are  added,  and 
with  the  new  milk  are  all  boiled  together." 
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I  have  had  no  exporience  in  tbe  use  of  milk  prepared  by  either  of 
these  two  metbode.  An  objection  to  tbc  latter  process  is  tbe  boiling, 
which  is  believed  to  impair  tbe  quatity  of  milk. 

The  above  formula  are  designed  especially  for  infants  irfao  bare  QOt 
reached  ilie  age  at  wbicb  it  is  proper  to  give  farinaceous  food.  They 
may  also  be  employed  for  older  infants  who  are  in  a  state  of  TeebleDess, 
and  whose  digestive  organs  are  capable  of  assimilaliug  only  tbe  blaDd«st 
preparations  of  food. 

Meigs,  in  his  treatise  on  diseases  of  children  (page  2(17),  recommends 
ftn  article  of  diet  which  he  states  agrees  better  with  the  digestive  Byatem 
of  the  infant  than  any  Other  kind  of  food  which  be  has  employed.  Tha 
mode  of  preparation  and  tbe  proportions  arc  as  follows:  '^A  scruple  of 
gelatine  (or  a  piece  two  inches  square  of  the  flat  cake  in  wbicb  it  is  sold) 
is  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  cold  water,  and  then  boiled  in  a  half  a  pint 
of  water,  until  it  dissolves,  aliout  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  To  this  is 
added,  with  constant  stirring,  and  just  at  the  termination  of  the  boiling, 
the  milk  and  arrowroot,  the  latter  being  prc^viously  mixed  iuto  a  pasto 
with  a  little  cold  water.  After  the  addition  of  the  milk  and  arrowroot, 
and  just  before  the  removal  from  the  fire,  the  cream  is  poured  in,  and  & 
moderate  quantity  of  loaf  sugar  added.  Tbe  proportions  of  milk, 
cream,  and  arrowroot  must  depend  on  the  age  and  digestive  powers  of 
the  child.  For  a  healthy  infant,  within  the  month,  1  usually  direct  from 
three  to  four  ounces  of  milk,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounoe  of  cream  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  arrowroot,  to  half  a  pint  of  water.  For  older  children 
the  quantity  of  milk  and  cream  should  be  gradually  increased  to  a  half 
or  two-thirds  milk,  and  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  cream.  I  seldom 
increase  the  quantity  of  gelatine  or  arrowroot." 

Baron  Liebig  has  also  recommended  a  soup  for  infants  which  be 
believes  to  be  the  best  substitute  for  human  milk.  By  the  node  of 
preparation  starch  is  transformed  into  sugar  and  dextrin,  a  change 
which,  when  farinaceous  substances  are  used  in  the  usual  way,  is  effected 
in  the  stomach,  and  thus  this  organ  is  relieved  from  a  part  of  the  bnrdes 
of  digestion. 

"  The  following  is  the  best  way  of  preparing  this  food :  Half  an  ounce 
of  wheaten  flour,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  malt  flour,  seven  grains  asd 
a  quarter  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  one  ounce  of  water  arc  to  be 
well  mixed;  five  ounces  of  cow's  milk  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the 
whole  put  on  a  gentle  fire.  When  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  it  is 
removed  from  the  fire;  stirred  during  five  minutes;  heated  and  etirred 
again,  till  it  becomes  quite  fluid,  and  finally  made  to  boil.  After  Uia 
separation  of  the  bran  by  a  sieve,  it  is  ready  for  use.  By  boiling  it  for 
a  few  minutes,  it  loses  all  taste  of  the  flour." — (Lancet,  January  tth, 
1865;  Jirailftwaile'g  Iielros.,J\.\\y,  1865.) 

Liebig  has  succeeded  in  preparing  au  article  the  ingredients  of  wbidi, 
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and  their  relative  proportion,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  human  milk. 
It  has,  however,  twice  the  consistence  of  milk,  or,*as  Liebig  expresses 
it,  is  "the  double  concentration"  of  that  secretion. 

Dr.  Hassell,  in  a  communication  in  reference  to  this  food  to  the 
London  Lancet  for  July  29th,  1865,  says:  "It  appears  to  me  that  the 
great  merit  of  Liebig's  preparation  consists  in  the  use  of  malt  flour  as  a 
constituent  of  the  food;  this,  from  the  diastase  contained  in  it,  exercises, 
when  the  fluid  food  or  soup  is  properly  prepared,  a  most  remarkable 
influence  upon  the  starch,  quickly  transforming  it  into  dextrin  and 
sugar,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  food,  from  being  thick 
and  sugarless,  becomes  comparatively  thin  and  sweet." 

"  Correct  and  ingenious  as  are  the 

principles  upon  which  this  food  has  been  designed,  yet  the  directions 
given  for  its  preparation  are  certainly  open  to  considerable  improve- 
ment. Thus,  Liebig  directs  that  the  malt  should  be  ground  in  a 
common  coffee  mill,  and  the  coarse  powder  passed  through  a  sieve. 
This  necessitates  the  subsequent  straining  of  the  food,  a  tedious  opera- 
tion, in  order  to  remove  the  bran  and  remaining  particles  of  husk. 
And  further,  that  the  food  should  be  put  upon  a  gentle  fire  previous 
to  its  being  finally  boiled.  Now,  a  gentle  heat  may  mean  almost  any 
temperature  nearly  up  to  the  boiling  point ;  and  since  the  action  of  the 
diastase  is  destroyed  at  about  150°  F.,  the  temperature  should  never  be 
allowed  to  exceed  that  degree. 

"I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  malt  should  be  well  freed  from 
husk,  and  finely  ground;  that  the  wheat  flour  should  be  lightly  baked; 
and  finally,  that  a  thermometer  should  be  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  food.  Indeed,  in  some  samples  recently  submitted  to  me  by 
Messrs.  Savory  &  Moore,  I  find  that  the  first  two  points  have  been 
attended  to,  and  that  they  use  malt  freed  from  husk  and  finely  ground, 
and  the  wheat  flour  baked. 

"The  effect  of  baking  '^the  wheat  flour  is  to  partially  cook  the  starch 
entering  into  its  composition,  so  that  less  heat  is  required  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  liquid  food.  I  find  that  a  temperature  ranging  between 
140°  and  148°  is  amply  sufl&cient  to  effect  the  complete  transformation 
and  solution  of  the  starch  corpuscles,  and,  indeed,  to  cook  the  food 
8ufl3ciently." 

I  have,  in  some  cases,  directed  food  to  be  given  prepared  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Meigs,  but  my  observations  in  reference  to  the  effect  of 
it  have  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  speak  confidently  in  regard 
to  it.  Gelatine  is  of  little  value  as  a  nutritive  substance,  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  that,  when  combined  with  farinaceous  substances,  it 
renders  them  less  irritating. 

Liebig's  soup  was  prepared  a  few  times  for  the  foundlings  in  the 
Infant's  Service  in  Charity  Hospital.    The  result  did  not  justify  the 
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expectationa  which  had  been  formed  in  consequeuce  of  the  plausibility 
of  tbo  theory,  and  the  reputation  of  the  great  chemist.  Ou  the  first' 
day  in  which  it  was  used,  an  unusually  large  number  of  the  foundling* 
were  observed  to  vomit.  The  soup  was  prepared  under  the  superviaioa 
of  the  matrou  of  the  institution.  The  test  was  not  conclnsire,  as  it  i 
probable  that  there  waa  some  fault  in  the  preparation,  or  in  the  materitds 
used.  The  mode  of  preparing  this  soup  is  too  tedions  for  common  um^ 
hut  it  deserves  trial  in  cases  in  which  the  ordinary  kinds  of  fbod 
disagree. 

I  have  collected  the  above  formulte  on  account  of  the  great  import* 
ance  of  the  use  of  properly-prepared  and  digestible  food  in  the  regimes 
of  infanta,  esi>ecially  those  that  present  symptoms  of  indigestion; 
Success  in  the  treatment  of  diarrho^al  affections,  and  of  all  infaiitila 
diseases  which  are  attended  by  feebleness  of  the  digestive  functioui, 
depends  as  much  on  dietetic  as  therapeutic  measures.  The  pbys; 
should,  therefore,  bo  as  familiar  with  dietetic  as  he  is  with  medicinal 
formulae,  that  be  may  use  them  as  occasions  arise. 

The  egg  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  milk  and  to  flesh,  ii 
chemical  composition,  and  it  is  ollen  relished  by  infants  and  childrefij 
It  is  useful  in  states  of  feebleness,  on  account  of  its  highly  nutrittn 
properties;  and,  if  given  nearly  raw,  it  is  easily  digested.  It  ebouM 
not  be  heated  above  130°  Fahr.,  for  a  higher  temperature  coagulatoi 
the  albumen.  It  may  be  prepared  by  being  placed  in  boiling  water  Cm 
two  minutes.  This  will  warm  it  sudBcieutly,  while  only  a  little  of  tlM 
exterior  of  the  albumen  is  coagulated. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  meat  and  the  meat-broths.  Raw  meat  w« 
first  employed  by  Professor  Weiase,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  treatment 
of  infantile  diarrhoea,  consequent  on  weaning.  The  lean  of  beef  d 
mutton  should  bo  used,  and  the  finely-divided  portions  removeil  b 
scraping,  given  to  an  infant  from  eight  to  twelve  months  old  in  quantity 
varying  from  one  to  two  teaspooufula,  three  or  four  times  in  twenty^ 
four  hours.  A  larger  amount  may  he  given,  if  the  infant  wishes  it> 
Raw  meat  prepared  in  this  manner,  or  very  Unely  cut,  is  not  only  very 
nutritious,  but  it  sometimes  agrees  better  with  the  digestive  organs  ol 
the  infant,  than  any  of  the  preparations  of  milk. 

The  use  of  the  pulp  of  raw  moat  was  introduced  into  the  Childrenli 
Wards  of  Philadelphia  Hospital  in  lHo5,  by  Dr.  Caspar  Lewis.  It  wa* 
seasoned  with  salt,  and  sometimes  sugar  was  added,  to  render  it  n 
palatable.  A  tcaspoonful  was  at  first  allowed  three  or  four  times  daily, 
and  the  quantity  was  gradually  increased.  Infants  who  were  suffering 
from  mal-nutrition,  were  found  to  thrive  with  the  use  of  this  food  M  ■ 
part  of  their  daily  diet.  The  pulp  of  raw  meat  has  been  most  IVeqiiCDlty 
employed  in  private  as  well  as  hospital  practice,  in  the  ti-eutraenl  of  (b* 
indigestion  and  diiurliasa  of  infauts.    Many  iul'auts  reduced  to  a  at»W 
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of  feebleness  and  emaciation  gradually  recover  flesh  and  strength  with 
the  use  of  this  diet,  which  is  more  easily  digested,  while  it  is  more 
nutritious,  than  farinaceous  substances  or  cow's  milk.  The  only  danger 
in  the  use  of  raw  meat  is  that  of  producing  trichinosis.  With  care, 
however,  in  selecting  the  meat,  danger  from  this  source  is  slight,  as 
trichinosis  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease.  The  late  Professor  Elliott, 
of  Belle vue  Hospital  Medical  College,  never  failed  to  recommend,  in  his 
lectures,  the  use  of  raw  meat  for  infants  wasted  with  chronic  diseases, 
and  whose  digestive  organs  were  enfeebled. 

Beef-tea,  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  adding  finely-divided 
meat  to  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  cold  water,  allowing  it  to 
macerate  half  an  hour,  and  then  boiling  it  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  is 
much  used  for  its  highly  nutritive  properties  in  infantile  diseases,  as 
well  as  a  food  for  healthy  infants.  Given,  however,  in  diarrhoeal  afl'ec- 
tions  of  infants,  I  have  often  observed  that  it  produced  a  laxative  effect, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  discontinue  its  use.  The  same  effect,  though 
in  less  degree,  sometimes  occurs  from  the  use  of  mutton  or  chicken-tea, 
in  similar  cases.  Beef-essence  prepared  from  finelj^-chopped  beef,  placed 
dry  in  a  loosely-corked  bottle,  and  standing  three  or  four  hours  in 
boiling  water,  is  a  highly  nutritive  substance.  It  is  the  juice  of  the 
meat  containing  all  those  principles  which  heat  can  extract.  It  is  often 
useful,  given  in  small  quantities,  in  exhausting  diseases,  especially  in 
those  in  which  the  stomach  is  irritable,  and  more  bulky  food  is  rejected. 
Evidently,  the  albumen  of  the  meat  is  coagulated  by  the  heat,  and, 
therefore,  lost. 

Liebiq's  beef-tea  is  too  expensive  for  common  use,  but  it  is  a  more 
nutritious  and  better  preparation  than  the  beef-essence.  It  is  prepared 
as  follows :  Finely-divided  beef  is  lixiviated  with  cold  water,  so  as  to 
remove  from  it  all  soluble  substances.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  over  a  sand  bath,  at  a  temperature  of  about  120°.  At  so  low  a 
temperature  neither  the  albumen  nor  the  coloring  matter  is  coagulated. 
The  tea,  which  contains,  unchanged,  nearly  all  the  nutritive  principles 
of  beef,  together  with  the  salts,  may  be  diluted  with  water  at  the  time 
of  its  use. 

Beef-tea  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  gastric  juice  has 
also  been  recommended.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of 
some  animal  is  macerated  in  water,  to  which  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added  in  the  proportion  of  three  drops  of  the  strong  acid  to  one 
ounce  of  water.  The  maceration,  which  should  be  at  a  temperature  of 
about  10°  Fahr.,  produces  a  liquid  having  the  solvent  properties  of 
gastric  juice.  Beef-tea  is  prepared  according  to  Liebig's  formula,  and 
then  diluted  with  cold  water.  This  solution  should  remain  a  few  hours 
cold,  and  then  the  artificial  gastric  juice  be  added.  The  fibrin  and 
albuminous  substances  are  digested.     The  product  which  results  has 
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been  called  artificinl  chyme.  Id  cneos  of  deficient  gastric  Juice,  or  rc«blfl 
digoative  power  or  tbe  stomach,  it  is  obvious  that  this  food  miij'  posscM 
decided  advantages. 

Dr.  Routh  speaks  of  Hogarth's  Essence  of  Meat,  wbicli  ia  Ifttit 
known  in  this  country  ( Infant  Feeding,  page  303). '  "Of  tbe  composi- 
tion," says  be,  "of  this  material  I  can  say  nothing,  except  that  I  believ* 
it  is  a  concentrated  sobilion  of  meat  tea — in  fact,  a  meat  tea  reduced 
by  the  evaporation  of  its  watery  ingredients  to  the  consistence  of  %. 
syrup.  I  can,  however,  confidently  speak  from  experience  of  its  utility. 
It  is  certain  that  children  who  have  beea  reduced  to  a  state  of  grea^i 
weakness  by  band-feeding,  or  improper  diet,  occasionally  recover,  and 
that  almost  marvellously,  under  its  influence.  I  have  used  principally 
the  essence  of  beef.  Its  taste  is  much  liked  ;  and  in  doses  of  five  or  six 
teaspooufuls  daily,  nilb  a  very  little  water,  it  is  well  digested  by  childreiv 
Indeed,  it  is  often  borne  in  infants  affected  with  exhaustive  diarthcei 
from  weaning,  when  milk  and  farinaceous  food  disagree." 

Meat  teas  and  essences,  which  require  so  much  care  and  time  in  theif 
preparation  as  those  of  Liebig  and  Hogarth,  are  obviously  to  1 
employed  only  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  disease  or  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs,  or  feehleness  of  the  digestive  function,  so  that 
the  ordinary  kinds  of  food  disagree.  Most  infants  in  good  health  ara 
able  to  digest  at  the  ago  of  twelve  or  fifteen  mouths,  when  the  period  of 
weauiug  arrives,  those  kinds  of  eolid  food  which  are  easily  digeeted,  if 
well  prepared  and  mashed  or  cut  fine, 

As  regards  tlie  use  of  farinaceotis  food  for  infants  and  young  children, 
barley  flour  properly  boiled  in  milk  or  water  is  as  easily  digested  and 
as  nutritious  as  rice,  or  wheat  flour,  or  arrowroot,  and  in  some  instaucea 
it  appears  to  agree  belter. 

Au  article  of  food  employed  in  this  city  for  the  diarrhcEa  of  infants  is 
prepared  as  follows :  A  pound  of  dry  wheat  Hour,  of  the  best  quality,  is 
packed  snugly  in  a  bag  and  boiled  three  or  four  hours.  When  it  is 
taken  from  the  bag,  it  is  hard,  resembling  a  piece  of  chalk,  with  the  e 
oeptiou  of  the  esterlor,  which  is  wet  and  should  be  removed.  The  flour 
grated  from  the  mass  should  be  used  the  same  as  arrowroot  or  rice. 
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Honarftt?  ■ud  Coniulting  Phjisi^Un  lo  tba  Britlol  Rojtl  InOnnary. 

Much  more,  indeed,  can  be  done  to  limit  the  spread  of  this  malignant 
fever  than  the  public  are  at  all  aware  of,  or  than  the  commoa  prul 
of  medical  men  generally  would  seem  to  indicate. 
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There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  not  only  the  eruption  on  the 
skin,  but  everything  that  is  shed  by  the  body  of  the  infected,  is  heavily 
laden  with  the  germs  or  seeds  by  which  (alone,  no  doubt)  the  disease  is 
propagated.  The  discharges  from  the  throat  and  nose  are,  I  imagine, 
especially  virulent.  It  is  more  than  suspected,  on  grounds  on  which  I 
need  not  here  insist,  that  those  from  the  bowel  are  scarcely  less  so.  As 
the  kidney  is  known  to  be  affected  in  a  very  special,  and  often  in  a  very 
severe  way,  by  the  poison,  this  organ  probably  furnishes  another  outlet 
for  it.  All  analogy  tends  to  indicate,  indeed,  that  in  this  case  the  renal 
epithelium,  which  is  cast  off  so  plentifully,  performs  the  same  climina- 
tive  function  as  that  which  is  cast  off  in  still  greater  profusion  by  the 
outer  surface  of  the  body.  As  the  bulk  of  all  these  excreta  soon  finds 
its  way  to  the  cesspool  or  sewer,  the  large  part  which  sewers  and  cess- 
pools are  known  to  play  in  the  dissemination  of  the  fever,  and  which, 
quite  lately  even,  has  been  so  strangely  misinterpreted,  is  easily  under- 
stood. I  could  enlarge  much  on  this  topic,  if  I  had  time  to  do  so.  It 
must  suffice  for  the  present  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  all  that  has  been 
shown  to  hold  of  typhoid  fever  in  regard  to  these  relations — contamina- 
tion of  drinking  water  included — ^may  be  applied,  with  little  qualification, 
to  scarlet  fever  also. 

Taking  these  things  as  our  data,  the  one  thing  to  aim  at,  therefore, 
in  seeking  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  fever,  is  to  annihilate  the  germs 
proceeding  from  these  various  sources  on  their  very  issue  from  the 
body,  and  before  the  patient  leaves  the  sick-room.  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit,  in  all  cases  which  fall  under 
my  own  care,  of  enforcing  the  following  simple  precautions : — 

1.  The  room  in  which  the  patient  is  detained  is  dismantled  of  all 
needless  woollen  or  other  draperies  which  might  possibly  serve  to  harbor 
the  poison. 

2.  A  basin,  charged  with  chloride  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or  some  other 
convenient  disinfectant,  is  kept  constantly  on  the  bed,  for  the  patient 
to  spit  into. 

3.  A  large  vessel,  containing  water  impregnated  with  chlorides  or 
with  Condy^s  fluid,  always  stands  in  the  room,  for  the  reception  of  aU 
bed  and  body  linen,  immediately  on  its  removal  from  the  person  of  the 
patient. 

4.  Pocket-handkerchiefs  are  proscribed ;  and  small  pieces  of  rag  are 
used  instead,  for  wiping  the  mouth  and  nose.  Each  piece,  after  being 
once  used,  is  immediately  burnt. 

5.  As  the  hands  of  nurses  and  of  the  medical  attendant  of  necessity 
become  frequently  soiled  by  the  specific  excreta,  a  good  supply  of 
towels,  and  two  basins,  one  containing  water  with  Condy's  fluid  or 
chlorides,  and  another  plain  soap  and  water,  are  always  at  haud^  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  taint. 
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6.  All  glflsecs,  Clips,  or  oilier  vessels,  used  liy  or  nbout  tlie  patient,  an 
Bcrapiilously  cleaned  before  being  used  by  othet 

7.  Tlie  diechnrges  from  the  IkjwoI  and  kidney  oi-c  received,  on  theii 
very  ismue/rom  the  liotly,  into  vessels  charged  with  disinfectiuits. 

By  these  measures,  the  greater  part  of  tlie  germs  which  are  throws 
ofT  by  internal  surfaces  are  robbed  of  Ibeir  power  to  propagate  thf 
fever.  Those  which  are  thrown  off  by  the  skin  require  eomewbafe 
different  management.  If  my  information  do  not  mislead  me,  it  i 
dealing  with  these  tliat  the  practice  of  medical  men  generally  is  moH 
defective.  There  are,  uo  doubt,  distinguished  exceptions;  but  for  t 
most  part,  either  nothing  is  done,  or  what  ia  done  Is  done  imperfectly 
or  too  late.  Aad  yet  to  destroy  from  the  first,  as  far  as  possible,  tJ 
infectious  power  of  what  emanates  from  the  skin,  is,  for  obvious  reason 
the  most  important  object  of  all  in  the  way  of  prevention. 

In  the  Hrst  place,  as  the  skin  is  at  once  the  most  extensive  surface  c 
the  body,  and  is,  par  excellence,  the  seat  of  what,  by  a  very  just  figun 
is  called  the  ei-uption,  the  crop  of  new  poison  which  escapes  by  the  ski 
prabably  far  exceeds  in  amount  that  which  escapes  by  the  other  siirfaca 
It  is  impossihte  to  speak  in  exact  figures  here.  We  cannot  count  Ihd 
things  OS  we  count  peas,  or  beans,  or  grains  of  wheat.  But  the  care 
smallpox  furnishes  us  with  a  standard  which  cannot  far  mislead  i 
And,  as  we  know  that,  in  n  case  of  confluent  smnllpox,  enough  nei 
poison  is  thrown  otf  actually  to  inoculate  with  smallpox  myriads  Q 
others,  so  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  skincrop  in  a  seven 
case  of  scarlet  fever  ia  little,  if  at  all,  less  prolific. 

In  the  next  place,  as  the  process  of  desquamation,  by  which  this  croj 
ia  finally  cast  loose,  is  a  very  slow  one — lasting,  lor  the  most  part,  0 
many  weeks — the  infection  from  this  source  is  much  more  abiding  than 
that  from  tlie  internal  sources.  But  what  renders  it  still  more  so  is  th 
all-important  fact  that  the  poison  which  is  liberated  by  the  skin  i 
liberated  in  the  dried  state.  It  is  well  known — and,  indeed,  the  circun 
stance  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  practice  of  inoculation  t 
cowpox  and  other  poisons — that  animal  poisons,  when  dried  at  a  gcnti 
heat,  retain  their  powers  for  quite  indefinite  periods  of  time.  But  • 
he  dried  at  a  gentle  heat — a  heat  lower  in  fact  than  that  which  attenda 
its  own  generation — is  precisely  the  case  of  the  scarlet  fever  poison,  ai 
cast  off  by  the  skin. 

Another  danger  is  created  by  the  minnr«  and  impalpable  form  i 
which  the  particles  armed  with  the  poison  are  set  free.  The  skiii  pc^ 
off  in  part,  no  doubt,  in  flakes  of  palpable  size,  but  in  still  greater  park| 
under  the  guise  of  dust,  which  Boats  in  the  air,  impalpable  like  motes  t 
the  sunbeam.  Eacli  of  these  little  atoms  is,  potentially,  the  soarl«t  fevei 
AVhile  they  adhere  to  the  body,  they  may  he  i-eadily  disarmed;  but  o 
afloat,  they  >ra  ti 
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It  is  to  these  various  circumstances — to  the  countless  profusion  of 
the  new  seed,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  is  generated  and  sown  broadcast 
by  every  fresh  case — to  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  hangs  about 
the  sick,  capable  every  moment  of  being  transferred,  with  all  its  deadly 
power,  to  thing  or  person — to  the  impalpable  minuteness  of  the  organic 
particles  in  which  this  seed  is  imbedded — and,  lastly,  to  the  long  reten- 
tion of  their  properties,  in  virtue  of  being  in  the  dried  state — that  we 
must  look  mainly  for  the  true  explanation  of  the  well-known  subtleness 
and  tenacity  of  this  particular  infection.  To  the  many  striking  illus- 
trations of  this  subtlety  and  tenacity  on  record,  I  could,  if  there  were 
need,  add  many  of  my  own,  quite  as  striking,  and  free  from  all 
ambiguity ;  but  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to  burden  the  page  with 
what  is  already  conceded,  and  with  what  most,  men  must  be  sufficiently 
familiar. 

These  same  circumstances  are  the  source  of  the  peculiar  embarrass- 
ment and  perplexity,  which,  in  scarlet  fever,  hang  over  the  disposal  of 
the  convalescent,  and  the  period,  so  much  debated,  and  at  present  con- 
fessedly undetermined,  at  which  he  may  be  safely  restored  to  society. 

According  to  my  own  experience,  these  difficulties  and  perplexities 
may  be  entirely  averted  by  the  employment  of  the  simplest  precautions. 
To  be  successful,  these  precautions  must  be  put  in  force  early,  and  must 
be  thoroughly  carried  out.  TJie  first  thing  to  aim  at,  is,  to  prevent  the 
minute  particles,  which  are  the  carriers  of  the  poison,  from  taking  wing, 
until  they  can  be  diseufected  in  situ.  This,  I  find,  can  be  perfectly 
effected  by  simply  anointing  the  surface  of  the  body,  scalp  included, 
twice  a  day  with  olive  oil.  The  oil  I  use  is,  generally,  slightly  impreg- 
nated with  camphor.  As  far  as  the  main  object  is  concerned,  the 
addition  is  perhaps  unimportant;  but  it  is  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and 
probably  has  some  part  in  the  relief,  which  almost  always  follows  the 
inunction,  from  the  troublesome  itching,  which  is  a  well-known  incident 
of  some  stages  of  the  disorder.  Current  views  would,  perhaps,  indicate 
carbolic  acid  as  a  fitter  adjunct;  but,  having  found  the  camphorated  oil 
to  answer  perfectly,  I  have  thought  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  no 
change.  I  may  add,  that  the  process,  so  far  from  being  trying,  is  very 
soothing  to  the  sick;  and,  if  it  exert  any  influence  at  all  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  disorder,  this  influence  appears  to  be  beneficial  rather  than 
otherwise.  The  precise  period  at  which  it  should  be  begun  varies 
somewhat,  no  doubt,  in  different  cases.  As  early  as  the  fourth  day  of 
the  eruption,  a  white  efflorescence  may  often  be  observed  on  the  skin  of 
the  neck  and  arms,  which  marks  the  first  liberation  of  the  new  death- 
giving  brood.  This  efflorescence  should  be  made  the  signal  for  the  first 
employment  of  the  oil.  From  this  time,  the  oiling  is  continued  until 
the  patient  is  well  enough  to  take  a  warm  bath,  in  which  the  whole 
person — scalp  again  included — is  well  scrubbed,  disinfecting  soap  being 
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abundantly  used  during  the  process.  These  baths  are  repeated  erery 
other  day,  until  four  have  been  taken,  when,  as  far  as  the  skin  is  con- 
cerned, the  disinfection  may  be  regarded  as  complete.  If  the  health  be 
quite  recovered — if,  in  particular,  there  be  no  disease  of  kidney  and  no 
discharge  from  throat  or  nostril — the  patient  (equipped,  of  coarse,  in  a 
new  or  perfectly  untainted  suit)  may  generally  be  restored  without  risk 
to  his  famil3%  A  week  or  ten  days'  additional  quarantine  is,  however, 
seldom  objected  to ;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  more  prudent.  Many 
medical  men  are  in  the  habit  of  fumigating  the  sick-room,  either  con- 
stantly or  several  times  a  day,  with  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid,  pending 
the  whole  course  of  the  fever.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  this 
measure ;  but  I  do  not  myself  attach  much  importance  to  it.  Experience 
of  the  largest  and  most  decisive  kind  has  shown  that  chlorine — and  I 
believe  the  observation  applies  equally  to  the  other  chemical  agent — in 
the  degree  of  atmospheric  impregnation  respirable  by  man,  has  no 
appreciable  influence  in  preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  disorders. 
To  complete  the  preventive  code,  immediately  after  the  illness  is  over — 
whether  ending  in  death  or  recovery — the  dresses  worn  by  the  nurses 
(which,  where  possible,  should  be  of  linen,  or  some  smooth  thing)  are 
washed  or  destroyed,  and  the  bed  and  room  that  have  been  occupied  by 
the  sick  are  thoroughly  disinfected.  With  tU^se  measures,  when  well 
and  thoroughly  done,  the  taint  is  finally  extinguished.  The  success  of 
this  method,  in  my  own  hands,  has  been  very  remarkable.  For  a  period 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  I  have  employed  it  in  a  very  wide 
field,  I  have  never  known  the  disease  to  spread  in  a  single  instance 
beyond  the  sick-room,  and  in  very  few  instances  within  it.  Time  ailer 
time  I  have  treated  this  fever  in  houses  crowded  from  attic  to  base- 
ment, with  children  and  others,  who  have  nevertheless  escaped  infection. 
The  two  elements  in  the  method  are,  separation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
disinfection  on  the  other.     (British  Medical  Journal^  Jan.  9th,  1869.) 

The  Health  Board  of  New  York  enforce  the  following  Sanitary 
Regulations  against  Scarlatina  and  Measles : — 

Every  case  must  be  reported  to  the  City  Sanitary  Inspector  upon  its 
first  recognized  appearance. 

Care  of  Patients. — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  room, 
and  no  person  except  the  physician,  nurse,  or  mother,  allowed  to  enter 
the  room,  or  to  touch  the  bedding  or  clothing  used  in  the  sick-room, 
until  they  have  been  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Infected  Articles. — All  clothing,  bedding,  or  other  articles  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  patient,  should  be  removed  from 
the  sick-room.  Articles  used  about  the  patient,  such  as  sheets,  pillow 
cases,  blankets,  or  clothes,  must  not  be  removed  from  the  sick-room 
until  they  have  been  disinfected,  by  placing  them  in  a  tub  with  the 
following  disinfecting  fluid:  eight  ounces  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  ounce 
of  carbolic  acid,  three  gallons  of  water. 
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They  should  be  soaked  in  this  fluid  for  at  least  one  hour,  and  then 
placed  in  boiling  water  for  washing. 

A  piece  of  muslin,  one  foot  square,  should  be  dipped  in  the  same 
solution  and  suspended  in  the  sick-room  constantly,  and  the  same  should 
be  done  in  the  hallway  adjoining  the  sick-room. 

Feather  beds  and  pillows,  hair  pillows  and  mattresses,  and  flannels  or 
woollen  goods,  require  fumigation,  and  should  not  be  removed  from  the 
sick-room  until  after  this  has  been  done.  Whenever  the  patient  is 
removed  from  the  sick-Voom,  notify  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Inspection, 
when  the  disinfecting  corps  will  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  perform 
the  work  of  fumigation. 

All  vessels  used  for  receiving  the  discharges  of  patients  should  have 
some  of  the  same  disinfecting  fluid  constantly  therein,  and  immediately 
after  use  by  the  patient  be  emptied  and  cleansed  with  boiling  water. 
Water  closets  and  privies  should  also  be  disinfected  daily  with  the  same 
fluid,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  one  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
adding  one  or  two  ounces  of  carbolic  acid. 

All  straw  beds  should  be  burned,  but  must  not  be  removed  from  the 
sick-room  without  a  permit  from  this  department.  They  will  be  removed 
by  the  disinfecting  corps. 

Jt  is  advised  not  to  use  handkerchiefs  about  the  patient,  but  rather 
soft  rags  for  cleansing  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  which  should  be  imme- 
diately thereafter  burned. 

The  ceilings  and  side  walls  of  the  sick-room  after  removal  of  the 
patient  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  lime  washed,  and  the  wood- 
work and  floor  thorougly  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water. 


C. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  DIPHTHERITIC  MEMBRANE. 

By  Dr.  Edward  Rindpleisch, 
Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomj  in  Bonn. 

Genuine  diphtheritis  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  specific  process 
in  the  same  measure  as  croup.  That  which  microscopically  characterizes 
it,  and  has  become  the  occasion  of  placing  it  as  a  membranous  inflam- 
mation by  the  side  of  the  pseudo-membranous  inflammation,  is  the 
formation  of  a  whitish-gray,  often  discolored  by  reddish  and  green 
(blood-coloring  matter)  tints,  compact,  felted  membrane,  which  is  ele- 
vated, perhaps,  to  the  height  of  one-half  line  alone  the  level  of  the 
mucous  ^lembrane,  but  penetrates  just  as  deep  into  the  substance  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  latter. 
This  membrane  is  nothing  that  is  superimposed,  nothing  secreted,  but 
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the  mucosa  itself,  as  fur  as  it  bas  been  partly  tumefied,  partly  rcmScred  I 
anarmic,  even  by  the  excessive  infiltration  with  cells.    This  couditiosl 
has  not  improperly  been  compared  nitli  n  mortification  by  a  chemicsi  I 
agent,  with  a  corrosion,  and  the  diphtheritic  membrane  bas  been  deai^l 
natcil  as  diphtheritic  scab ;  in  fact  tlie  diphtheritic  membrane  is  s  capaCa 
inortuum,  it  can  undergo  no  other  changes  than  those  of  putref action, ■ 
of  decomposition;   and  the  question  only  is,  how  it  is  loosened  i 
removed  from  tbe  intimate  organic  connection  in  which  it  elands  w 
the  mucous  membrane.    A  sharply  defined  boundary  line  separates,  a 
we  can  convince  ourselves  wiiU  the  naked  eye,  the  living  from  Ihe  deadjfl 
but  numerous  connective-tissue  ISbres,  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  elastia 
fibres,  pass  over  from  the  living  into  the  dead;   they  must  all  1 
separated  ere  the  loosening  can  proceed.     The  means  which  arc  pi: 
at  the  command  of  the  organism  are  inflammation  and  suppuration. 
We  call  this  inflammation  "reactive,"  and  unite  with  it  the  ideft  lu 
though  this  were  an  answer  to  the  irritation,  which  the  diphtheritic  Bc»b 
exerts  upon  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane;  yet  a  portion  of  the  1 
hyperiemia  also  may  be  explained  according  to  static  principles  asl 
collateral  fluxion.     The  pus  collects  between  the  scab  and  the  heatthjr^ 
parts  and  always,  accordingly  ns  the  fibrous  bridges  mentioned  melt 
down  and  tear,  the  separation  tegins  now  at  the  edges,  then  at  the 
centre.    Af^r  it  is  completed  an  ulcer  remains  behind  which  is  disposed 
to  rapid  cicatrization;  not  unfrcquently,  however,  the  process  repeats 
itself  again  at.  the  same  place;  we  have  a  new  scab,  and  with  it  anew 
tlie  necessity  of  a  purulent  separation,  after  whose  termination  a  very 
considerable  loss  of  substance  remains.     The  cicatrices  finally  resulting 
distinguish  themselves  by  t^heir  capacity  of  vigorous  retraction,  so  that 
the  danger  of  subsequent  contraction  of  mucous  membrane  canals, 
especially  of  tbe  large  intestine  nfter  dysentery,  threatens  so  much  thaM 
more,  the  more  diffused  the  ulceration  was.    {Text-book  of  Fatholo^ 
Histology,  translated,  page  351.) 


The  following  observations  relate  to  the  state  of  the  Ih-er  in  thi 
form  of  infantile  cntero-colitis  which  prevails  in  the  summer  monthi 
es]>ecialiy  in  the  cities.  They  were  made  in  order  to  determine  the 
correctness  or  falsity  of  a  pretty  general  belief  on  the  part  of  «ty 
practitioners,  arising  probably  from  the  frequent  green  appearance  of 
the  stools,  that  the  function  of  the  liver  is  perverted,  and  the  bile  t 
fore  unhealthy,  in  tliis  disease.  These  observations  arc  sutticient); 
numerotu,  in  my  o^Bion,  to  prove  that  mercuriid  or  other  trcatmu 
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designed  to  modify  or  correct  the  function  of  this  organ  is  not  justified 
by  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease. 

June  8,  1859.  Aged  5  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  6  days.  Liver  appeared 
healthy ;  about  the  usual  size. 

June  8,  1859.  Aged  3  months;  duration  of  sickness,  20  days.  Liver  of  usual 
size  and  color ;  it  contained  the  usual  amount  of  oil  globules ;  from  one  to  six  or 
eight  globules  in  each  hepatic  cell. 

June  10, 1859.  Aged  4  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  5  days.  Liver  of  ordinary 
appearance ;  contains  rather  less  fatty  matter  than  usual ;  few  hepatic  cells  con- 
tained more  than  five  or  six  oil  globules. 

July  4, 1859.  Aged  7  months;  duration  of  sickness,  3  weeks.  Liver  of  yellower 
hue  than  natural ;  not  enlarged ;  the  oil  globules  considerably  exceeded  the  usual 
amount. 

July  16,  1859.  Aged  9  weeks ;  duration  of  sickness,  3  weeks.  Liver  small  and 
almost  destitute  of  oil  globules  ;  nine-tenths  of  the  hepatic  cells  contained  none. 

August  8, 1859.  Aged  7  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  1  month.  Liver  appeared 
healthy ;  weighing  oz.  iv. 

August  15, 1859.  Aged  19  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  several  weeks.  Liver 
extended  half  an  inch  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs ;  weighed  oz.  ix ;  but  few  oil 
globules  in  most  of  the  hepatic  cells  ;  a  few  contained  numerous  small  globules. 

August  15,  1859.  Aged  15  months  ;  duration  of  sickness,  2  months.  Liver  of 
usual  appearance ;  weight,  oz.  vijss ;  nothing  unusual  observed  in  this  organ  under 
the  microscope. 

August  15,  1859.  Aged  14  months;  duration  of  sickness,  8  weeks.  Liver 
weighed  oz.  ix;  its  appearance  natural  both  to  the  naked  eye,  and  under  the 
microscope. 

August  17,  1859.  Aged  15  months;  duration  of  sickness,  several  weeks.  Liver 
appeared  healthy ;  weight,  oz.  vj. 

August  22,  1859.  Liver  of  normal  appearance ;  it  contained  the  usual  amount 
of  oil  globules;  weight,  oz.  viij. 

August  27, 1859.  Aged  9  months.  Liver  of  natural  color  generally,  but  yellow 
in  places ;  weight,  oz.  viij  ;  no  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  fatty  matter  dis- 
covered by  the  microscope. 

August  31,  1859.  Aged  5  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  at  least  one  month. 
Surface  of  liver  mottled  of  a  yellow  color ;  no  excess  of  oil  globules  generally ; 
weight  of  liver,  oz.  vjss. 

September  4,  1859.  Aged  2  months;  duration  of  sickness,  one  week.  Liver  of 
normal  appearance ;  few  hepatic  cells  contained  more  than  four  oil  globules  and 
many  contained  none  ;  little  free  oily  matter. 

September  5,  1859.  Age  16  months.  Liver  small ;  weighing  oz.  vj,  and  con- 
taining very  little  oily  matter. 

September  15, 1859.  Aged  23  months  ;  duration  of  sickness,  all  summer.  Liver 
quite  fatty  ;  weighing  oz.  xv ;  had  tuberculosis. 

July  3, 1860.  Aged  13  months  ;  duration  of  sickness,  nearly  one  month.  Liver 
of  yellow  color ;  weight,  oz.  vj  ;  hepatic  cells  contained  somewhat  more  than  the 
usual  oily  matter. 

July  3, 1860.  Aged  4  weeks.  Liver  extended  two  inches  below  the  ribs ;  weight, 
oz.  V  ;  contained  few  oil  globules. 

August  4,  1860.  Duration  of  sickness,  2  weeks.  Liver  weighed  oz.  ix ; 
mottled  3'cllow ;  very  fatty. 

August  7,  1860.  Aged  2  months  ;  duration  of  sickness,  10  days.  Anterior  bor- 
der of  liver  even  with  the  margin  of  the  ribs ;  weight,  oz.  iijss ;  usual  color ;  very 
few  oil  globules,  free  or  in  the  hepatic  cells. 

August  8, 1860.  Aged  2  years.  Liver  mottled  with  yellow,  evidently  fatty  spots 
or  patches. 

August  17,  1860.  Liver  extended  half  an  inch  below  the  lower  margin  of  the 
ribs ;  of  usual  color ;  weight,  oz.  v. 

August  30,  1860.  Aged  5  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  1  week.  Liver 
extended  half  an  inch  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs  ;  rather  yellow ;  weight,  oz.  ix ; 
numerous  oil  globules,  both  free  and  in  the  hepatic  cells. 

July  18,  1861.  Liver  about  the  usual  size  and  appearance,  except  that  the  color 
is  lighter  in  some  places  than  in  others. 

August  1,  1861.  Aged  2  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  about  1  week.  Liver 
small  and  very  dark ;  the  microscope  showed  it  to  be  almost  destitute  of  oily  matter. 
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August.  !2,  I8B1  Aged  3J  months.  Antfrior  mnrgiii  of  liycr  even  wiib  ihe 
ribB  ;  weighl.  nr..  vsa. 

Au^iifl  19,  1861.  Aged  15  montlia.  Wclgbt  of  Ilrer,  oz.  ixes ;  cirmUltie4  tbs 
nornitt]  amonnt  of  Tat. 

August  21,  IBCl.    Aged  a  (bw  inontUs.    Liver  of  nsuol  sppeBrance  ;  velgbt 
lijM. 

October  fl.  1801.  Aged  SO  months;  daralloD  of  sickDPMt,  dl)  stiromrr.  Liver 
nillirr  yellow,  Imt  not  uniformly ;  welg-bt,  a?.,  is  ;  »otni>  Lt^patic  cella  freo  IhMn  fsl 
otbcrs  loaded  wilh  it. 

July  7,  18S3.  Aged  4  montbB;  duration  of  ^ckness,  sevenl  weeks.  Wrigbl  ef 
liver,  tm.  \ ;  yellow,  very  fWlty. 

AuguRt  27,  I8fl3.  Aged  7  nionlbs;  dnraiion  of  Nckiieas.  several  week».  liver 
examtni'd  by  the  microscope  wcmed  IiPnlitij ;  weight,  oa.  \]i. 

August  S9,  tSflS,  Aged  10  niontba  ^  diimlioii  of  siekne»8,  I  week.  Wrigbl  oC 
livi'r,  oz.  vij ;  appeared  beultby,  ('Ki.-i']it  an  incrensi:  in  Ihc  amount  of  oil  gtobuks- 


INTrSSl'SCEPTION  IN  SMALL  INTESTINE. 


No.  1.   Aged  12  yesrs.    Had  pain  in  abdomen  i- 


r  tliree  weeks  previaasljr. 


the  next  twelve  inches  lielow,    (M.  K  Trevor,  Amer.  Ji 

No,  9.  Aged  S  years.  Previous  health  not  stated.  Died  the  secoud  d«y,  Al 
about  tlio  Junction  of  the  jejminm  and  ileum,  Iweuty.slx  Inches  of  inlesline  tud 
been  received  into  six  inches,    (iMnc  Thonins,  M.D.,'Amer.  Mpd,  Recorder.  ISSS.y 

No.  3,  Aged  4)  months.  Previous  bcalth  good.  Dieil  llic  fburternik  d«y. 
I-oeality  of  diseaie,  upper  pnrt  of  ileum ;  the  mass  wss  Ino-ihirds  of  an  indi  brag. 
(Dr.  J.  L.  Smith.  Amer,  Med.  Tiuies.  July  18,  1863,) 

No.  4.  Aged  4  inonlh*.  Had  entero- colitis  previoiwlv  lo  nnd  during  the  intii*- 
ttiscepiion.  Four  invaginaiions  in  tjie  Irjunum,  each  from  oue  in  one  and  K  haiS 
inchci  in  extent.     CRecords  of  N.  Y.  Infant  Asylum,  July  18, 1863.) 

INTU88DSCEPTION  OF  ILEUM  INTO  COLON. 

No,  6.    Age  not  stated.     Had  previously  onslipntion,  followed  by  dlnrrlKca 
oonvul^ons.     Died  on  the  fiftli  dav.     Two  ineln-s  of  the  Ileum  projected  into  Om 
cowum.    (Dr.  Mayne,  Path,  Soc.  Dublin.  Miirch  10,  ISaO.) 

No.  8.  Aged  2  years.  Previously  well.  Died  Ihe  st-cimd  day.  About  (hi  . 
inehesof  the  ileum  inverted  bad  passed  througb  the  ileo.ci£cnl  valve  into  IliecokKU 
(Dr.  Coggswell,  Lond.  Lane,  Jnly,  18.58.) 

.._  ,     .  .., „ ^^^ 


No.  7.    Aged  4  years.     Previo 


rell,  except  slight  dinrrbiea.     Died  the  tentb 


(Mr.  Filleier,  Loud.  Lane  May,  1853.) 

No.  8.  Aged  3  years.    Previous  bealtb  not  given.    Died  after  seven  daye. 
least  a  foot  of  the  ileum  bad  paweil  Ibrough  the  (leo-cn?cnl  valve.    (Mr,  Nunnrllr. 
Path.  Soc.  London.  March  20,  1800.) 

No.  9.  Aged  4  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  after  six  weeks.  T] 
ileum,  stUl  EtdhFrcDt,  had  passed  tlirough  the  entire  colon,  so  as  to  protrad«  a 
inches  beyond  tlie  anus.     (9.  Jones,  Lond.  Paili.  Soc,  1857.) 

No,  10.  Aged  fi  months.  Previously  well.  Died  Ihc  third  day.  The  ilrum  hi 
passed  through  the  c^cum  and  into  the  ascending  colon.  (Ur.  Cottiiig,  Best.  Boe 
for  Med.  Improvement,  July,  18S9,> 

No.  II.  Agpd4yearB  and  Bm.inii.o  iivt  n  i^nii-li,  nrnl  (tiiw  Ihengenf  dgl 
teen  months,  thread  worms;  wii-  i  ■•    Hie  day  Vlhrv  the  »lckii<« 

Died  the  tl(th  dnv.    Seven  inrli<  -  'snd  tLnntgfa  Uw  Ueu^osa 

valve.     (Dr.  Hue,  Lond.  Pktb   ^ 
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INVAGINATION  OF  THE  CCECUM,  ILEUM  AND  CCECUM,  OR 

ILEUM,  CGSCUM,  AND  COLON. 

No.  12.  Aged  5  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  fifth  day.  Six  Inches 
of  the  ileum  and  the  ascending  colon  were  invaginated  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and 
rectum.     (Thomas  Blizard,  Med-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  i.) 

No.  13.  Aged  4  months.  Previous  health  good.  Lived  more  than  one  week. 
A  small  portion  of  the  ileum  and  the  entire  colon  to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  were 
imbedded  in  the  latter.     (Alfred^Markwick,  Lond.  Lane,  1846.) 

No.  14.  Aged  1  year.  Diarrhoea  previously.  Died  on  the  seventh  day.  A 
portion  of  the  ileum  with  the  ca?cum  invaginated  in  the  ascending  and  transverse 
colon.     (Dr.  O^Ferrall,  Lond.  Med.  Times,  January  16,  1847.) 

No.  15.  Aged  6  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  third  day.  Several 
inches  of  the  ileum,  the  coecum,  the  ascending  and  the  transverse  colon,  were 
lodged  in  the  remainder  of  the  transverse  and  in  the  descending  colon.  (Chas. 
Clarke,  Lond.  Lane,  August  18, 1849.) 

No.  16.  Aged  4  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  third  day.  Lower 
part  of  the  ileum,  the  ccpcum,  ascending  colon,  and  greater  part  of  the  transverse 
were  imbedded  in  the  descending  portion.  (E.  Y.  Steele,  Lond.  Lane,  June  23, 
1849.) 

No.  17.  Aged  4  months.  Sick  two  days  previously.  Died  the  third  day. 
Coecum  and  ascending  colon  invaginated  in  the  transverse  and  descending  colon. 
(P.  P.  Nind,  Lond.  Lane,  June  23, 1849.) 

No.  18.  Aged  20  months.  Previous  health  not  stated.  Died  on  the  fourth  day. 
Six  or  seven  inches  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  the  ccecum,  and  the  ascending 
colon  were  filled  with  inverted  intestine  ;  the  six  or  seven  inches  of  the  ileum  were 
drawn  together  so  as  to  measure  only  one  inch,  and  this  part  of  the  ileum  had 
formed  a  second  invagination  in  the  coecum  to  the  extent  of  two  inches.  (Mr. 
Taylor,  Lond.  Lane,  1843.) 

No.  19.  Aged  4  years.  Previous  health  not  stated.  Lived  three  days.  Lower 
part  of  the  ileum  and  the  entire  colon  were  invaginated  in  the  rectum.  (W.  8. 
Partridge,  Pro  v.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  May  3,  1848.) 

No.  20.  Aged  5  months.  Previous  health  not  stated.  About  one  inch  of  the 
ileum  and  the  entire  colon  to  the  left  hypochondrium  were  lodged  in  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  colon  and  in  the  rectum.  (R.  Harlan,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Med.  and 
Pliys.  Researches.) 

No.  21.  Aged  6  years.  Diarrhoea  and  pain  in  abdomen.  The  caput  coli  and 
the  first  half  of  the  colon  had  descended  through  the  other  half  and  the  rectum  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  was  drawn  down  through  tlie  centre  of  the  intusus- 
ception  to  the  anus.     (Mr.  Davis,  Med.  Repos.,  December,  1824.) 

No.  22.  Aged  9  months.  Had  occasional  diarrhoea.  Died  the  third  day.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  ileum  and  the  caput  coli  had  been  forced  up  the  ascend- 
ing colon,  across  the  transverse  and  down  to  the  rectum.  (H.  Cunningham,  Lond. 
Med.  Gaz.,  September  15,  1838.) 

No.  23.  Aged  4  months.  Previous  health  not  given.  Died  the  fourth  day. 
Lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  the  ascending  colon,  and  a  part  of  the  transverse  colon 
were  invaginated  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  colon  and  the  rectum.  (Alex. 
Munro,  Path.  Anat.  of  the  Aliment.  Canal.) 

No.  24.  Aged  4  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  third  day.  Coecum 
and  ascending  colon  were  lodged  in  the  transverse  and  beginning  of  the  descending 
portions :  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  was  a  second  invagination,  that  of  the  ileum. 
(Dr.  Ryan,  Med.  Soe  of  Lond.,  October  27, 1835.) 

No.  25.  Aged  4  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  second  day.  Part 
of  the  ileum  and  ccecum  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  colon  were  invaginated. 
(Evory  Kennedy,  Dub.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  March  1, 1844.) 

No.  26.  Aged  7  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  third  day.  Part  of 
the  ileum  and  the  coecum  had  descended  through  the  colon  and  rectum  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  anus.     (Dr.  Buchanan,  Lond.  Path.  Soe,  May  8,1859.) 

No.  27.  Aged  6  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  fifth  day.  A  part  of 
the  ileum  and  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  large  intestines  were  inclosed  in  the 
descending  colon  and  the  rectum,  to  within  two  inches  of  the  anus.  (Mr.  Ballard, 
Lond.  Path.  Soe,  January  6, 1857.) 

No.  28.  Aged  3  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  third  day.  Part  of 
the  ileum  and  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon  were  lodged  in  the  descending 
colon.    (J.  W.  Perrin,  Lancet,  March  26, 1858.) 
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No.  39,    AffPil  3  montbs.     Prorious  heallh  not  slnled.     Died  the  first  day. 
Urge  [iiLrt  of  Ibe  ileum,  tlie  nacendlng  and  t  ran  averse  colon  were  InTaginalcd  In 
tUe  descending  portion.     (H.  Judson,  Qat.  H£d„  Decemlire,  1837.) 

No.  30.    Aged  3  j  years.     Almost  conslnnt  [idn  in  Ibc  bow«U  for  thrre  mootba 
before  deatb.    Tbe  cMcura  and  entire  colon,  to  williin  eleven  inchca  of  the  anna, 
were  Invaginated  In  llie  remainder  of  tlic  colon  and  in  the  reclom.     The  IncloMd    . 
intrsUne  protruded  five  or  six  inches  beyond  the  anus.     (M.  Rohin,  M^m.  de 
I'Acad.  Roy.  de  Chirurg.,  1T84.) 

No,  31.  Aged  4  yean.  Had  dysenlery  preTionsly.  Died  after  sicknexe  of  nearly 
a  month.  The  ascending  and  Iranarersc  colon  were  found  in  the  elgmaid  flexvn 
and  rfclilm ;  the  ileum  extended  uninverted  tlirongh  the  whole  niSM.  ( Jolia  C> 
Lettsom,  H.D..F.R.8.} 

No.  S3.  Aged  &  months.  Previous  lieallh  delicate,  but  wilhont  disease.  Died 
the  tocond  day.  Six  Inches  of  the  ileum,  the  aaeendinz  and  transvcne  colon  Uy 
ivitliin  tbe  deicending  colon  and  tlic  rectum.  (Mr.  Young,  Brit.  Hcd.  Jonm., 
September  34,  ISSO.) 

No.  33.  Aged  11^  months.  Previous  heallh  not  stated.  Died  the  third  da^. 
About  four  inches  of  the  ileum,  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon,  were  invagi- 
nated  in  the  descending  colon.     (Mr.  Clarke,  Lond.  Lane,  February  17, 18.18.) 

No.  34.    Aged  6  months.      Previoiia  heullb  nol  stated.      Died  the  eighth  day.    \ 
The  c<«cum,  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  colon  were  invaginatod  is 
tbe  descending  colon,     (E.  Smith,  Lond.  Path.  8oc.,  December  4, 1848. 

No.  35.  Aged  4  monlhe.  Previous  lioalth  eood.  Died  in  nineteen  hours.  Iiowvr 
portion  of  the  ileum  incarcerated  in  llie  ascending  colon,  wblcb  was  also  invagioated 
in  tbe  arch.     (Mr.  Gorham,  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports.  October,  1888.) 

No.  36.  Aged  3  months  and  4  days.  Previous  benlth  good.  Died  on  Die  ei^blb 
day.  Twelve  inches  of  the  ileum  doubled  on  itself  bad  descended  ihc  whole 
length  of  the  colon,  so  as  to  protrude  from  the  anus ;  colon  drawn  Wgelher,  the 
mnas  occupying  less  than  a  foot.    (Dr.  J.  L.  Smith,  N.  Y.  Path.  Soc.  June,  18SI.) 

No.  37.  AgnlSyeare  and  4  months.  During  two  years  before  deatb  complained 
of  pain  in  nbdompn.    The  coicum  was  inverted,  and  had  descended  to  the  lower 

fartion  of  the  reclum.    (Wllmer  Worltington,  M.D.,  Amer.  Jonm.  of  Med.  8ci., 
anoary,  I8J9.) 

No.  38.  Aged  10  months.  Previous  heallh  good,  except  liability  to  eonstipation. 
Lived  two  days.  A  double  Inluasnaception  ;  ttie  Inferior  iwrtion  of  Ih?  ascending 
colon  was  Invaglnated  in  the  superior,  and  tbe  whole  again  invaginated  in  the 
transverse  colon.     (Dr.  Blake,  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  M»y  3,  1848.) 

No.  89.   Aged  11  years.    Previous  health  not  stated.    Recovered.    On  the  sixth    . 
day,  the  caput  coll  and  a  portion  of  the  colon,  with  the  meao-colon,  measuring 
thirteen  and  thrco-lburths  inches,  were  passed  from  the  bowels.    (J.  W.  Bowman, 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  October,  1818.) 

No.   40.     Aged  6  years.      Previous   henllh   not  stateil.      Recovered.      On  the    | 
rleventb  day  voided  the  cmcum  and  a  part  of  the  colon.    (Chas.  King,  Lond.  Lane. 
ISM.) 

No.  41.  Aged  i  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  Ihird  day.  The  j 
cncum  bad  descended  through  Ibe  colon,  nearly  to  tbe  reclum.  (Dr.  Penquiefi  , 
L'Union  Hedicale,  Aug.  33, 1881.)  1 

No.  43.  Aged  5  years.  Was  ill  with  fever  and  poin  In  region  of  bladder  for  flmr  I 
nionUis;  dateof commencementof iuluseusceptiounotknown.  Recovered.  PaaBed.9 
by  Btoot  eight  inches  of  the  ileum,  the  ciecum,  and  four  incbee  of  the  colon.  (Dr.  T 
Quain,  Lond.  Path.  Soc,  Aug.  18. 185fl.>  1 

No.  43  Age  not  slated.  Previous  heallh  good.  Died  tbe  third  day.  Thenppwi 
part  of  the  descending  colon  had  descended  into  the  inferior  pari  to  the  extent  of  'I 
two  inches.    (Dr.  Montgomery,  Lond.  Med.  Times,  December  38, 1! 

No.  44.  Aged  fl  monihs.  Slighl  diarrhcea  two  or  three  days  prev 
ness.  Intussusception  in  Ihe  transverse  colon  to  the  exient  of  two  o 
(E.  T.  Steele,  Lond.  Lane.,  June  33, 1849.) 

No.  4S.   Aged  4  months.     Had  nausea  with  vomiting  for  three  weeks  prcriM. 
' e  symptoms.     Died  after  six  days.    Tbe  lower  portjon  of  the  colon,  ai 
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No.  46.  Aged  4  months.  Had  disordered  bowels  from  birth.  Died  on  the  sixth 
day.  An  intussusception  was  found  in  the  left  iliac  region.  (H.  F.  Carter,  Lond. 
Lane,  June  2, 1849.) 

No.  47.  Aged  6  years.  Previous  health  not  stated.  Recovered.  Twenty -three 
inches  of  intestine  were  discharged.  (Levi  Gaylord,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci., 
October,  1827.) 

No.  48.  Aged  13  years.  Previous  health  not  stated.  Recovered.  Fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  of  ileum  were  passed  by  stool.  (F.  Bush,  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys. 
Joum.,  December  18, 1823.) 

No.  49.  Aged  12  years.  Had  occasional  purging  and  pain  in  the  bowels. 
Recovered.  A  portion  of  ileum  twelve  inches  long  was  passed.  (John  Lang, 
Lond.  Lane,  October,  1855.) 

No.  50.  Fatal.  An  invagination  of  the  intestine  was  found  in  the  rectum.  (Dr. 
Jacobi,  N.  Y.  Path.  Soc,  August  8, 1861.) 

No.  51.  Aged  9  years.  Had  dysentery  previously.  Recovered.  A  portion  of 
intestine  measuring  ten  inches  was  passed.  (Dr.  Patterson,  Medico-Chlrurg.  Soc, 
Edin.) 

No.  52.  Aged  8  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  second  day.  A 
portion  of  intestine  protruded.     (E.  Y.  Steele,  Lond.  Lane,  June  23, 1849.) 
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ABDOMINAL  Tiscera,  tubercles  in,  123 
Abscess,  peri-pharyngeal,  559 
Abscess  in  lungs,  480 
Acanis  scabiei,  711 
Accidents,  incidental  to  birth,  G2 
Acephalus,  298 

anatomical  characters,  298 

symptoms,  299 

prognosis,  299 
Acid,  hydrocyanic,  in  pertussis,  257 
AcDc,  syphilitic,  153 
Affusions,  cold,  in  scarlet  fever,  189 
Allin,  Dr.,  statistics  of  peri-pharyngeal 

abscess,  559 
Animal  heat,  85 
Apuoea  of  the  new-born,  62 

causes,  62 

treatment,  63 
Appendix  A.,  dietetic  formulse,  715 
Appendix  B.,Wm.  Budd  on  prevention 

of  scarlet  fever,  720 
Appendix  C,  Prof.  Rindfleisch,  remarks 

on  the  diphtheritic  membrane,  725 
Appendix  E.,  statistics  of  state  of  liver 

in  cntero-colitis,  726 
Appendix  F.,  statistics  of  intussuscep- 
tion, 728 
Aqueous  cancer  of  infants,  544 
Armor,  Dr.,  case  of  tsenia,  637 
Arteritis,  umbilical,  69 
Artificial  feeding,  57 
Ascaris  vermicularis,  636 

lumbricoides,  634 
Asphyxia  of  the  new-bom,  62 
Atrophy  of  brain,  301 
Attitude  in  disease,  79 


BARKER,  Prof.  Fordyce,  on  turpeth 
mineral  in  croup,  467 
Baths,  60 

Billard,  case  of  tetanus  infantum,  383 
cases  of  gangrene  of  mouth,  540 
Bouchut's  views  of  scrofula,  116 

on  santonin  as  an  anthelmintic,  643 
Bowditch,    Dr.,    mode    of   performing 
thoracentesis,  522 


Brain,  its  chemical  analysis,  297 
its  growth,  297 
absence  of,  298 
imperfect,  299 
atrophy,  801 
hj'pertrophy,  304 
congestion,  314 
Bretonneau,  on  diphtheria,  238 
Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin,  on  chorea,  424 
Bromides  in  pertussis,  254 
Bronchitis  in  measles,  163 
Bronchial  phthisis,  132 
physical  signs,  140 
Bronchitis,  476 
causes,  477 

anatomical  characters,  477 
capillary,  478 
complications,  480 
pneumonia,  480 
abscesses,  480 
dilation  of  bronchial  tubes,  481 
symptoms,  481 

in  capillary  bronchitis,  483 
chronic,  484 
diagnosis,  485 
prognosis,  485 
treatment,  486 
Brown -S^quard,  on  compression  of  sym- 
pathetic nerve  for  eclampsia,  379 
Bruit  de  soufflet  of  anterior  fontanelle, 

101 
Biichler,  Dr.,  cases  of  intussusception, 

670 
Bulbous  fingers,  78 
Bumstead  on  syphilis,  151 


CALOMEL,  its  use  in  croup,  467 
Cancrum  oris,  538 
Caput  succedaneum,  64 
Care  of  mother  in  pregnancy,  20 
Carswell,  Dr.,  on  softening  of  stomach, 

582 
Castor-oil  plant  as  a  galactogogue,  47 
Catamenia,  its  effect  on  the  milk,  40 
Cavities  in  lungs,  131 
Cellulitis,  scrofulous.  111 
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Cephalflematoma,  64 
Cercbro-spinal  system,  diseases,  295 
Chenopodium,  644 
Chickenpox,  224 
Childhood,  19 
Cholera  infantum,  624 
causes,  625 
symptoms,  625 
anatomical  characters,  627 
diagnosis,  630 
prognosis,  630 
treatment,  630 
Chorea  major,  421 
Chorea  (chorea  minor),  415 
age,  416 
causes,  416 
sex,  417 

uterine  irrritation,  417 
anaemia,  417 
rheumatism,  418 
embolism,  420 
fright,  420 
irritation,  421 
intestinal  irritation,  421 
lesions  of  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
422 
anatomical  characters,  428 
symptoms,  424 
prognosis,  426 
cause,  426 
treatment,  427 

regimenal,  427 
medicinal,  428 
Church,  Dr.  A.  S.,  case  of  tonic  con- 
vulsions from  dentition,  550 
Cimicifuga  in  treatment  of  chorea,  429 
Circulatory  system,  82 
Cirrhosis,  syphilitic,  154 
Clark,  Prof.  A.,  case  of  syphilis  from 

vaccination,  219 
Clarke,   Dr.   Joseph,  on   treatment   of 

tetanus  infantum,  387 
Clothing,  60 
Coates,  Dr.,  treatment  of  gangrene  of 

mouth,  545 
Colitis  in  childhood,  620 
causes,  620 
symptoms,  621 
diagnosis,  622 
prognosis,  622 
treatment,  622 
Colles,  Dr.,  on  tetanus  infantum,  888 
Colostrum,  84 

Condie,  Dr.  D.  F.,  on  erysipelas,  289 
on  turpentine  as  an  anthelmintic,  645 
erysipelas,  289 
Congestion  of  brain,  314 
causes,  314 
symptoms,  317 
anatomical  characters,  317 
prognosis,  317 
treatment,  318 
Congestion  of  stomach,  574 
Conjunctivitis  of  the  new -bom,  65 

causes,  66  | 


Conjunctivitis — 

symptoms,  66 

treatment,  67 
Convulsions,  869 

mtemal,  405 
Coryza,  acute  and  chronic,  445 

anatomical  characters,  446 
symptoms,  446 
prognosis,  447 
treatment,  447 

syphilitic,  152 
Cranial  sinuses,  thrombosis  of,  808 
Craniotabes,  96 
Croup,  false  or  spasmodic,  452 

true,  or  pseudo-membranous,  458 
Cruveilhier,  M.,  on  gelatinous  softening, 

581 
Cummings,  Dr.  W.  H.,  on  amoimt  of 

milk  secreted,  41 
Curvatures  in  rachitis,  97 
Cyanosis,  674 

literature  of,  675 

sex,  678 

causes  of  malformations,  678 

time  of  commencement,  680 

symptoms,  681 

prognosis,  686 

mode  of  death,  687 

modes  of  compensation,  689 

morbid  anatomy,  689 

theories  relating  to  its  etiology  691 

treatment,  693 


D ALTON,    Prof.,  effect   of  maternal 
emotions,  23 
on  iodide  of  starch,  119 
Dartrous  diathesis,  707 
Dentition,  546 

physiological,  547 
pathological  results  of,  548 
geugivitis,  548 
stomatitis,  548 
diarrhoea,  549 
convulsions,  549 
tonic,  550 

case,  550 
paralysis,  550 
diagnosis,  551 
treatment,  551 
second,  554 
in  rachitis,  99 
Diagnosis  of  infantile  diseases,  000 
Diarrhcea,  585 

choleriform  624 
non -inflammatory,  585 
causes,  586 
symptoms,  587 
anatomical  characters,  588 
diagnosis,  589 
prognosis,  589 
treatment,  590 
Diday,  on  syphilis,  157 
Diet,  improper,  a  cause  of  infantile  mor- 
tality, 27 
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Digestion,  post-mortem,  580 
Digestive  system,  86 
Diphtheria,  228 

forms,  228 

anatomical  characters,  228 

appearance  of  pseudo-membrane,  229 

confervoid  growth  on  it,  230 

adenitis,  cervical,  in,  282 

symptoms,  232 

albuminuria  in,  285 

nature,  237 

contagiousness,  288 

incubative  period,  239 

sequeliB,  239 

paralysis,  240 

prognosis,  241 

diagnosis,  242 

treatment,  248 
Diseases  of  umbilicus,  69 
Donn^,  Dr.,  on  ascertaining  the  capa- 
bility for  wet-nursing,  29 

discovery  of  pus  in  the  milk  by  the 
microscope,  .33 
Dysentery,  in  childhood,  620 
Dyspepsia,  567 


ECLAMPSIA,  369 
causes,  370 

premonitory  stage,  871 

symptoms,  372 

anatomical  characters,  875 

diagnosis,  876 

prognosis,  877 

treatment,  378 
Ecthyma,  153 
Eczema,  704 

varieties,  704 

diagnosis,  706 

treatment,  707 
general,  708 
local,  709 
Electricity  as  a  galactogogue,  45 
Elliott,  Prof  Geo.  T.,  cases  of  peri-pha- 
ryngeal  abscess,  560,  565 

use' of  raw  meat,  719 
Emotions,  effect  in  pregnancy,  20 
Emphysema  in  tuberculosis,  131 
Enteritis  in  childhood,  620 

causes,  620 

symptoms,  621 

diagnosis,  622 

prognosis,  622 

treatment,  622 
Entero-colitis  592 
Erysipelas  from  vaccination,  218 
Erysipelas,  284 

cases,  285 

age,  286 

point  of  commencement,  286 

causes,  286 

from  vaccination,  287 

during  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever, 
288 

symptoms,  premonitory,  289 


Erysipelas — 

symptoms,  290 

prognosis,  291 

duration,  291 

modes  of  death,  292 

pathological  anatomy,  292 

treatment,  298 
Erythema,  695 

forms  and  causes,  695 

prognosis,  697 

diagnosis,  697 

treatment,  697 
Ether,  in  spasmodic  larjmgitis,  456 
Evanson  and  Maunsell,  on  treatment  of 
gangrene  of  mouth,  545 


FACIAL  paralysis,  440 
Falkland's,    Prof.,    preparation    of 
milk  for  infants,  715 
Features  in  disease,  76 
Feeding,  a  cause  of  infantile  mortality, 
26 
artificial,  57 
Fever  and  ague,  263 

Fleming,  Mr.,  on  retro-pharyngeal  ab- 
scess, 560 
Flint,  Prof.  Austin,  Jr.,  on  the  diet  of 

children,  27 
Flint,  Prof.  Austin,  Sen.,  prevention  of 
pitting  in  smallpox,  211 
on  thoracentesis,  521 
Foetus,  effect  on  it  of  maternal  emotions, 

21 
Fox,  Tilbury,  on  seat  of  strophulus,  708 
Friedleben,  Df.,  on  state  of  thyroid  gland 

in  internal  convulsions,  406 
Fungus  of  umbilicus,  71 


GALACTOGOGUES,  45 
electricity,  45 
ricinus  communis,  47 
Galactorrhcca,  causes,  48 

treatment,  49 
Gangrene  in  scarlatina,  177 
of  the  mouth,  538 

anatomical  characters,  538 
age,  539 
causes,  540 
symptoms,  540 
diagnosis,  542 
prognosis,  542 
treatment,  544 
Gastric  tuberculosis,  183 
Gastritis,  574 

causes,  575 
age,  576 

case,  576 
symptoms,  577 
anatomical  characters,  577 
diagnosis,  578 
prognosis,  578 
treatment,  578 
diphtheritic,  579 
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Gastritis — 

folliculnr,  570 
Gastro-intcstinal  hemorrhage,  646 
GdatiiKUirt  softening,  580 
GilfiUan,  Dr.,  on  use  of  ricinus  communiH 

as  a  galactogoj^ue,  48 
Glottis,  spasm  ot,  405 
Granulations,  umbilical,  71 
Grease  in  the  horse,  its  identity  with 

vaccinia,  214 
Guersant,  M. ,  on  prognosis  in  meningitis, 
35U 
on  thoracentesis,  523 
extent  of  pseudo-membrane  in  croup, 
461 


HALL,  Marshall,  on  treatment  of  in- 
ternal convulsions,  414 
on  spurious  hydrocephalus,  365 
Hall,  Prof.,  case  of  unusual  lactation,  45 
Hammond,  Prof.,  on  maternal  emotions, 

22 
Harris,  Dr.  Elisha,  prevention  of  scarlet 

fever,  200 
llassel.  Dr.,  on  Liebig's  soup,  717 
Hawley's  jM'psin,  573 
Heart,  diseases  of,  674 
lleimac^,  tetanus  in,  386 
Ilolmerich's  ointment,  713 
Hemorrhage,  iutra-cranial,  819 
causes,  319 

anat(miical  characters,  820 
mcniniroal,  331 
ciTchnil,  3*23 
symptoms,  334 
capillary,  337 
diagnosis,  3'28 
pro^iujsis,  ;)39 
troaiuK'nt,  330 
umbilical,  73 
causrs,  73 
Mcx.  aire,  73 
jaundice  in  cases  of,  74 
symptoms,  75 
])roirnosis,  75 
treatment,  75 
ga^tro-intt'stinal,  646 
tirst  variety,  647 

• 

second  variety,  618 
Ihird  variety,  640 

cas«',  648 
]iro.irn(»sis,  650 
treatment,  650 
Hewitt,  Dr.  (» rally,  ease  of  post-mortem 

diirestion,  567 
Ilillier,  on  choreic  heart  munnurs,  415 

causi  s  of  urticaria,  701 
Hoirarth's  e»enee  of  meat,  7*20 
Holmes,  on  seroful*ms  alfeclions,  113 
H*>opiiii:-ei»iii:h,  347 
HutehiuMm,  on  syphilis,  155 
Hydrocephalus,  congenital,  330 

anatomical  characters,  831 

case,  884  I 


Hydrocephalus,  congenital — 

symi)tom8,  884 

diagnosis,  336 

prognosis,  337 

treatment,  837 
acquired,  338 

causes,  338 

anatomical  characters,  835 

symptoms,  840 

prognosis,  840 

treatment,  341 
spurious,  363 

anatomical  characters,  863 
case,  364 

symptoms,  365 
case,  366,  867 

diagnosis,  368 

prognosis,  368 

treatment,  869 
Hypertrophy  of  brain,  302 
anatomy,  303^ 
causes,  304 
symptoms,  305 

case,  306 
diagnosis,  307 
prognosis,  807 
treatment,  807 


ICTERUS  of  the  new-born,  76 
1    Impetigo,  syphilitic,  153 
Imperfect  brain,  299 

case,  300 

symptoms,  300 

l^rognosis,  301 
Indig«'>tion,  567 

causes,  5(JS 

symptoms,  569 

l)roiriio>is,  571 

treatment,  571 
Infancy,  17 

its  anatomical  characters,  17 

causes  of  great  mortality  in,  18 
Inllammation  of  stomach,  5t4 

of  umbilicus,  70 
Intermittent  fever,  363 

in  fuMus,  363 

symptoms,  364 

tiiree  stages  of  paroxysms,  364 

congestive  or  i>emicious,  265 

treatment,  2Gij 
Internal  convulsions,  405 

causes,  40<» 

anat<»mieal  characters,  408 

symptoms,  409 
case,  410 

diai:n<>sis.  411 

pri>::n»'>i>,  411 

treatment,  413 
Intcsline>.  inllammation  of,  592 

invagination  ot.  iy'r^ 
Intestinal  intlanmiatiou.  593 
causes,  594 
age,  598 
symptoms,  599 
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Intestinal  inflammation — 

anatomical  characters,  603 
diagnosis,  609 
prognosis,  609 
treatment,  610 
regimenal,  610 
medicinal,  613 
enemata,  616 
external  treatment,  619 
Intestinal  worms,  633 

ascaris  lumbricoides,  634 
vermicularis,  636 
trichoceplialus  dispar,  636 
taenia,  636 

causes,  637 
symptoms,  689 
diagnosis,  416 
prognosis,  648 
treatment,  648 
Intussusception,  652 

without  symptoms,  652 
with  symptoms,  653 
previous  health,  653 
causes,  654 
age,  655 

scat  and  pathological  anatomy, 
656 
of  small  intestines,  656 

cases,  657 
in  largo  intestines,  659 
symptoms,  652 
diagnosis,  665 
duration,  665 
prognosis,  666 
mode  of  death,  668 
treatment,  668 
Iodine  in  scrofula,  119 


JACKSON,  Dr.  James,  on  treatment 
of  bronchitis,  486 
on  second  dentition,  554 
treatment  of  cholera  infantum,  631 
Jacobi,  Prof.  A.,  on  laryngismus,  407 

statistics  of  croup,  472 
Jaundice  in  the  new-bom,  76 
Jenkins,   Dr.   J.   Foster,  on    umbilical 

hemorrhage,  72 
Jenner,  Edward,  introduction  of  vacci- 
nation, 213 
Jenner,   Sir  Wm.,   heart  murmurs    in 

chorea,  415 
Jesty,  Benjamin,  the  first  vaccinator,  213 


KERMES  mineral,  a  cause  of  gastritis, 
575 
Kilda,  St.,  tetanus  in,  386 
Krackowizer,  Dr.,  cases  of  tracheotomy 
in  croup,  472 


LACTATION,  28 
course  of,  54 
hindrances  to,  29 

47 


Lactation — 

facts  and  rules  in  reference  to,  33 
Lanugo,  17 
Laryngitis,  simple,  acute,  449 

symptoms,  449 

chronic,  450 

anatomical  characters,  451 

treatment,"  451 
spasmodic,  452 

causes,  452 

symptoms,  452 

anatomical  characters,  454 

pathology,  454 

diagnosis,  454 

prognosis,  455 

treatment,  455 
pseudo-membranous,  458 

causes,  459 

anatomical  characters,  459 

symptoms,  462 

pathological  characters,  464 

diagnosis,  465 

prognosis,  465 

treatment,  466 

tracheotomy,  472 
Leaming,  Dr.  J.  R.,  case  of  erysipelas, 

288 
Lewis,  Dr.  Caspar,  use  of  raw  meat,  718 
Liebig's  beef-tea,  719 

soup,  716 
Liver,  its  state  in  entero-colitis,  607 
Livingston,  Dr.,  case  of  peri-phar}^geal 

abscess,  565 
Lungs,  tubercles  in,  129 


M 


„  ALFORMATIONS,  a  cause  of  death, 
lU    24 

Maternal  emotions,  effect  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 20 
Measles,  159 

symptoms,  159 

anomalies,  162 

complications,  168 

anatomical  characters,  166 

nature,  166 

diagnosis,  166 

prognosis,  167 

treatment,  167 
Meigs,  Dr.  J.  F.,  on  chenopodium  as  anr 
anthelmintic,  644 

and    Pepper,    Drs.,    treatment    ot 
chronic  coryza,  448 
Meningitis,  simple  and  tubercular,  342 

age,  344 

anatomical  characters,  844 

causes  349 

premonitory  stage,  849 

symptoms,  350 
case,  355 

diagnosis,  356 

prognosis,  357 

treatment,  359 
Microcephalus,  301 
Milk,  human,  36 
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Milk- 
modifications,  from  diet,  80 
from  retention  in  breast,  38 
by  age  and  nervous  impressions, 

by  catamenia  and  pregnancy,  40 

quantity,  required,  41 

scantiness,  43 

examination  of,  51 

excess  of  salines  in,  53 

vibriones  in,  52 

its  composition,  58 

of  animals,  58 
Mincliin's  mode  of  examining  milk,  51 
Minot,  Dr.  Francis,  on  umbilical  hemor- 

rhaije,  72 
Morbilli,  150 
Mortality  of  early  life,  23 

causes,  24-28 
Mother,  care  of,  in  pregnancy,  20 

effect  of  maternal  impressions,  21 
Mouth,  inflammation  of  cavity  of,  524 
Movements  in  disease,  79 
Mucuna  ]>ruriens  as  an  anthelmintic,  045 
^luguet,  533 
Mumps,  201 


NECROSIS,  infantilis,  538 
Nephritis  in  scarlatina,  180 
Nervous  system,  88 
Nestle's  fcKxl,  50 
Noma,  538 

Noves,  Prof.  H.  D.,  on  use  of  ophtlial- 
moscope,  290 


(E 


sopii.voiTis,  nno 


-J    anatomical  characters,  500 
treatment,  ."iriT 
Oidiuni  albicans  in  sprue.  534 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  05 

two  l\)rnis,  07 

sym]>tom>,  00 

treatment.  07 
Ophthalinosco])c  in  diseases  of  brain,  290 
Ostco-malacia.  9*3 
Otitis,  ^o^^^l"lllolls,  112 
Otorrhcea,  1J^2 


PAIN  as  a  svmptom,  S.*^ 
Papula\  '7t>2 
Paralysis,  diphtheritic.  240 
facial.  440 

causes.  440 
symptoms.  440 
proirnosis,  440 
tn-aTmont.  441 
P,*iralvsi>.  infantile,  4:U 
causes.  4iU 
symj^toms,  432 
pro:rn<»sis.  4:^3 
pn»srress.  433 
etiology,  434 


Paralysis,  infantile — 

anatomical  characters,  435 
diagnosis,  437 
prognosis,  437 
treatment,  438 
Paralysis  with  apparent  hypertrophy,  441 
symptoms,  442 
anatomiciil  characters,  443 
causes,  444 
prognosis,  444 
treatment,  444 
Parker,  Dr.  E.  H.,  treatment  of  entero- 
colitis, 013 
lesions  of  cholera  infantum,  629 
Parker,    Prof    Willard,    case    of  peri- 

pharynireal  abscess,  564 
Parotiditis,  201 
symptoms,  201 
nature,  202 
diagnosis,  202 
treatment,  202 
Peacock,  on  growth  of  brain,  207 
Pemphigus,  syphilitic,  153 
Pepsin  in  indigestion,  573 
Peritoneal  tuberculosis,  133 
Peritonitis,  tul)ercular.  133 
Peri -pharyngeal  abscess,  559 
age,  559 
causi's,  559 

anatomical  characters,  561 
symptoms,  501 

case,  502 
duration,  503 
diagnosis,  504 
prognosis,  505 
treatment,  505 
Pertussis,  247 

symptoms.  247 
tiircc  stages,  24.S 
comj^li  cat  ions,  250 
convulsions.  250 
bronchitis.  251 
pncum<mitis.  251 
emphysema.  252 
diagnosis.  253 
prognosis,  254 
treatment.  255 

belladonna.  250 
hydrocyanic  acid.  257 
bromide*-.  25S 
emetics.  259 
Pharyndtis.  sinij>lc.  555 

anatomical  characters,  555 
causes.  550 
symptoms.  550 
prognosis  557 
diaurnosis.  557 
treatment.  557 
Phthisis.  122 
Phlebitis,  umbilical,  69 
Pleuritis,  507 
causes.  50S 
cases,  51 1».  517 
anatomical  characters,  511 
symptoms,  513 
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Pleuritis — 

physical  signs,  514 
diagnosis,  517 
prognosis,  518 
treatment,  519 
thoracentesis,  521 
Pneumonitis,  490 

causes,  491 

anatomical  characters,  493 
croupous,  494 
catarrhal,  495 
cheesy,  407 
symptoms,  499 
physical  signs,  501 
diagnosis,  502 
prognosis,  504 
treatment,  504 
in  measles,  164 
Post-mortem  digestion,  580 
Pock,  vaccine,  its  anatomy,  217 
Post,  Prof.  A.,  case  of  peri-pharyngeal 

abscess,  564 
Pregnancy,  its  effect  on  tlie  milk,  40 
Protection  from  vaccination,  221 
Pulmonary  cavities,  131 

tuberculosis,  129 
Pulse  in  health,.82 
in  disease,  84 


KACHITI8,  91 
causes,  93 

age,  91 

anatomical  characters,  94 

craniotabes,  96 

curvatures,  97 

symptoms,  100 

complications,  102 

diagnosis,  103 

prognosis,  103 

treatment,  104 
Radcliffe,  Mr.,  on  treatment  of  chorea, 

430 
Remittent  fever,  267 

symptoms,  268 

diagnosis,  268 

treatment,  268 
Respiration  in  health,  80 

in  disease,  81 
Respiratory  system  in  children,  80 

diseases  of,  445 
Retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  559 
Revaccination,  221 
Reynolds,  Dr.  J.  B.,  case  of  diphtheria, 

240 
Rheumatism,  acute,  277 

its  frequency  in  children,  277 

causes,  278 

symptoms,  278 

complications,  280 

duration,  280 

prognosis,  280 

diagnosis,  281 

treatment,  282 
Ricinus  communis,  as  a  galactogogue,  47 


Rickets,  91 

Rokitansky  on  hypertrophy  of  brain,  304 

Roseola,  698 

symptoms,  699 

causes,  700 

prognosis,  700 

diagnosis,  700 

treatment,  700 
Routh,  Dr.,  mortality  from  change  of 
temperature,  20 

plethora,  a  cause  of  insufficient  milk, 
44 
Rubeola,  159 


CCABIES,  711 

0    acarus  scabiei,  711 

symptoms,  712 

diagnosis,  712 

treatment,  713 
Scantinesss  of  milk,  43 
Scarlatina,  169 

symptoms,  169 

irregular  form,  173 

malignant  form,  174 

complications,  175 

sequeloe,  178 

nephritis,  182 

otorrhcea,  182 

anatomical  characters,  183 

nature,  183 

incubative  period,  185 

diagnosis,  187 

prognosis,  188 

treatment,  189 

prophylaxis,  198 
Scrofula,  104 

causes,  105 

vaccination  as  a  cause,  106 

communicability,  106 

anatomical  cliaracters,  109 

symptoms,  110 

coryza,  112 

otitis,  112 

cellulitis,  lir 

its  relation  to  tuberculosis,  114 

prognosis,  117 

treatment,  118 
Scrofulous  affections,  113 
Seguin,  Dr.,  effect  of  maternal  emotions 

on  foetus,  23 
Skene,  Prof.,  case  of  taenia,  637 
Skin  diseases,  695 
Smallpox,  201 

Smith,  Prof.  Stephen,  on  umbilical  hem.- 
orrhage,  72 

operation  for  congenital  hydrocepha- 
lus, 336 
Softening,  gastro-intestinal,  580 
Spasm  of  glottis,  405 
Spigelia  marilandica,  as  an  anthelmintic, 

643 
Sprue,  535 

Steam,  its  employment  in  croup,  469 
Stille,  Dr.  Moreton,  on  cyanosis,  677 


■ppeuanrt's, 
treatmeDt.  ry. 
vloerona,  SS7 


VTOgDOti^, 


Flratrismua.  T8 
BiropbuliiB.  703 


T03 


'.703 

tre«lin«Dt,  70B 
PI.  Gnj'B  tl«ncc,  <1S 
Bt.  Vlius-  ilnnw,  415 
Rlrycluiine  in  trcnlni(rof  of  cliorea,  429 
Swell.  Prof,  cnao  of  ht'tiiorrliKgc,  649 
Swinepox.  334 
SfphiliB.  149 

elioloKy.  US 
_        clInicBl  liiHtory,  100 

taiju.,ltSS 

mntmiis  patches,  1G3 

roseola,  153 

pemphigus,  ISS 

acne,  153 

Impetigo,  15S 

ecllijmi,  158 

viBcera]  letions,  IH 

progno^s,  150 

treatment,  168 


TXSIA,  636 
Teething,  546 
Temperalare,  8S 
Tetanaa  infantum,  388 


un cleanliness,  388 
irritalion  in  bowels,  388 
changes  of  lemperaltire,  389 
infinrnmatioD  of  nmbilical  t 

sets,  390 
meningitis,  3B3 
injury  of  brain,  395 

Itnaloniical  diaraclers,  896 

avmploniH,  S98 

mode  of  death,  400 

Srognosia,  400 
uratiou  of  faUI  oasea,  401 
of  bTorable  autm,  408 


infantum— 

il  ill  gnosis,  409 

preventive  ireaiiueDt,  403 

trrulmenC,  403 
Tlinrnx,  shape,  in  tu)>emi]ods.  143  _  ^\ 
ThrumlioBls  in  cranial  sinueea,  9t8     '' 

raiisee,  911 

analoTnical  ctaajuctCTs,  S< 

symptoms,  312 

diagiiosis.  813 

prognosis,  813 

ircatment,  313 
Thrush,  5SS 

anatomical  charactcav,  5 

symptoms,  533 


'.  aslhma,  405 


Thvm 

TrisTD 

Tnmasi-au,  on  syphilitic  tint,  151-^ 

Tulmrciilnda,  132 

its  relation  to  scrofula,  11& 

etiology.  153 

anatomical  diamctera, 

symptoms,  135 

-     tm 


a2 


13S 
fever.  186 

iu  bronchial  phthisis,  130 
in  pulmonary  phlhJMS,  140 
in  tulK'rolcs  of  pleura,  143 
in  gastric  and  Inteatiiu]  to 
bercles,  144 
diagnosis,  144 
prognosis,  147 
treatment,  148 
Tubercles  in  Innga,  128 
stomach,  133 
intestines,  133 
bronchial  glands,  131 
Typhoid  fever,  269 
causes,  369 

anatomical  characters,  S70 
symptoms,  271 
complicaliona,  278 
diagnosis,  274 
duration,  275 
prognosis,  275 
treatment,  278 


ULCERATION  of  mnWIicus  70 
Umbilicus,  diseases,  69 
inttammation  of  veaaela,  69 

of  umbilicus,  70 
ulceration  of.  70 

granulations,  71 
fungus,  71 
hemorrbafre,  W 
inOammatitm  o^  284 
Urticaria,  701 
canaea,  701 
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Urticaria — 

prognosis,  701 
diagnosis,  701 
treatment,  702 


VACCINATIONS,  subsequent,  220 
spurious,  221 
Vaccinia,  212 

history  of,  213 

appearance,  216 

symptoms,  216 

anomalies,  217 

complications,  217 

sequels,  217 

subsequent  yaccinations,  220 

protection  from,  216,  221 

revaccination,  221 

selection  of  virus,  223 
Varicella,  224 

symptoms  of,  224 

diagnosis,  225 

prognosis  and  treatment,  226 
Variola,  201 

incubative  period,  201 

stage  of  invasion,  201 
of  eruption,  202 
of  desiccation,  204 
Varioloid,  205 

mode  of  death,  206 

anatomical  characters,  207 

complications,  208 


Varioloid — 

prognosis,  208 

diagnosis,  209 

treatment,  200 
Vibriones  in  milk,  52 
Villemin  on  origin  of  tubercles,  124 
Virus,  vaccine,  its  selection,  223 
Voice  in  disease,  79 

Voss,  Dr.,  cases  of  tracheotomy  in  croup, 
472 


WARE,  Dr.,  statistics  of  croup,  461 
Waxy  degeneration  in  rachitis,  99 
Weaning,  54 

age  for,  55 

mode,  56 
West,  Dr.  Chas.,  case  of  thrombosis,  310 

treatment  of  chorea,  429 

on  gelatinous  softening,  581 
Wet-nurse,  selection  of,  49 

syphilis  in,  50 
Whitehead,  Dr.,  effect  of  maternal  emo- 
tions on  the  fcDtuB,  22 
White  softening,  gastro-intestinal,  580 
White,  Prof.  J.  P.,  case  of  cyanosis,  694 
Whytt,  Dr.,  on  meningitis,  341 
Worms  intestinal,  633 


yiNC,  oxide  of,  in  eczema,  710 
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A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN". 

By  T.  GAILLARD  THOMAS,  M.D., 

Professor  of  ObRtetric*  and  DineaBes  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
SargeoDs,  New  York;  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Strangers*  and  the  Koosevelt  Hos- 
pitals; CoQsnlting  Physician  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Women's  Hospital,  &c. 

With  about  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Illustrations. 
THIBD   EDITION,  ENUkSOSD  AND  THOROTTOHLT  REVIBBD. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  784  pages  :  leather,  $6  00 ;  cloth,  $5  00. 

The  exhaustion  of  two  very  large  editions  in  a  little  more  than  three  years  show?  that  the 
author  has  not  failed  in  his  endeavor  to  supply  the  admitted  want  of  a  work  which  should,  in  a 
moderate  compass,  furnish  a  complete  view  of  all  the  modem  aspects  of  gynaecology.  Stimulated 
by  the  very  favorable  reception  accorded  to  his  labors,  he  has  sought  to  render  the  present  edition 
still  more  worthy  than  its  predecessors.  Every  portiou  of  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised, 
several  new  chapters  and  a  number  of  new  illustrations  have  been  introduced,  and  the  most 
painstaking  care  has  been  bestowed  to  make  it  a  full  and  trustworthy  guide  for  the  student  and 
practitioner.  To  accommodate  the  numerous  additions  the  size  of  the  page  has  been  enlarged, 
notwithstanding  which  the  number  of  pages  has  been  increased  by  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty; 
in  fact,  the  present  edition  contains  nearly  one*third  more  matter  than  the  preceding,  notwith- 
standing which  it  has  been  kept  at  the  former  very  moderate  price.  The  work,  it  is  therefore 
hoped,  will  continue  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  favorite  book  for  consultation  by  all  who 
have  to  treat  this  frequent  and  important  class  of  diseases. 


From  Prof.  Fordtcr  Rakkrr,  BelUvue  Hospital 
Mtidical  College,  Nno  York. 

A  work  which  I  ettlmate  Very  highly  and  which  I 
have  always  taken  every  opportunity  to  commend 
to  stndents  and  tho  profession.  I  have  carefully 
looked  over  this  edition,  and  comparing  it  with  tho 
two  former  ones,  I  have  been  greatly  Impressed  with 
the  conscientious  labor,  as  well  as  the  ability,  with 
which  ProfeHsor  Thomas  has  kept  the  work  up  to 
represent  the  advanced  and  progressing  science  of 
the  day. 

From  Prof.  Db  Laskik  Miller,  Rush  Medical 
College^  Chicago. 

My  appreciation  of  the  work  is  Indicated  by  the 
Cact  that  I  always  mention  it  first  when  recoromendiog 
works  on  this  department  to  students  or  others. 

From  Prof.  J.  Alqericox  Templb,  Trinitg  College, 

Toronto. 

I  can  only  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  now  the 
most  complete  work  of  Its  kind.  The  well-known 
reputation  of  the  author  and  the  many  improvements 
in  this  edition  place  it  In  the  foremost  rank  of  medical 
literature.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it  to  my  class. 

From  Prof.  Albx.  J.  C.  SKsifii,  Long  Island  College 

Hospital. 

This  edition  shows  that  the  professor  is  determined 
to  keep  fully  up  to  the  times.  I  shall  have  the  plea- 
tare  of  continuing  to  recommend  this  work  to  my 
class  of  students  as  the  best  on  the  subject  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

From  Prof.  J.  S.  D.  Cullbit,  Medical  College  of 

Virginia. 

A  work  which  I  prize  very  ranch  both  for  the  text 
and  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  is  pub- 
lished. It  Is  the  text-book  which  I  recommend  to 
my  class  and  to  my  profoHsional  friends. 

From  Prof.  F.  M.  Robkrtsox,  Charleston  Medical 

College. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  find  it  worthy  of  even 
greater  commendation  than  the  preceding  editions, 
as  I  find  that  it  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  ' 
fully  up  with  the  times. 

From  Prof.  Fra.xk  Wells,  Cleveland  Medical 

College. 

The  book  has  been  for  some  time  used  in  our 
school,  and  on  the  perusal  of  the  new  edition  I  am 


led  to  more  strongly  than  ever  recommend  it  to  the 
students  and  to  the  practitioners  of  our  rity  as  a  work 
furnishing  a  very  compreheusiye  treatise  on  the 
subject. 

From  Prof.  A.  F.  A.  Kiko,  National  Medical  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

On  referring  to  it  for  advice  in  regard  to  some  diffi- 
cult cases  now  under  treatment  I  have  been  delighted 
with  its  practical  character,  and  shall  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  it  as  a  text- book  to  my  class. 

From  Prof.  J.  C.  Shrader,  Iowa  State  University. 

I  shall  take  great  pleasure  In  recommending  it  to 
the  students  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Iowa 
State  University,  as  the  standard  work  on  gynjeco- 
logy. 

Its  able  author  need  not  fear  comparison  between 
it  and  any  similar  work  in  the  English  language; 
nay  more,  as  a  text-book  for  students  and  as  a  guide 
for  practitioners,  we  believe  it  is  unequalled.  In  the 
libraries  of  reading  physicians  we  met* t  with  it  oftener 
than  any  other  treatise  on  diheaces  of  women.  We 
conclude  our  brief  review  by  repeating  the  hearty 
commendation  of  this  volume  given  when  we  com- 
menced :  if  either  student  or  practitioner  can  get  bnt 
one  book  on  diseases  of  women,  that  book  should  b« 
"Thomas  ''—Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1672. 

Of  the  work  itself,  in  the  original  block,  we  need 
hardly  make  any  criticism  at  this  date.  It  has  firmly 
established  itself  as  the  American  textbook  of  gyne- 
cology. Without  being  prolix,  it  treats  of  the  disor- 
ders to  which  It  Is  devoted,  fully,  perspicuously,  and 
satisfactorily.  It  will  bn  found  a  treasury  of  know- 
ledge  to  every  physician  who  turns  Us  pages.— ilm. 
Joum.  of  Syphilography,  April,  1S72. 

No  book  In  American  medical  literature  has  been 
so  flatteringly  received  by  the  profession  as  this,  and 
no  one  making  the  least  pretensions  to  tho  }>tudy  uf 
uterine  diseases  can  do  without  It.  For  clearness  of 
style  and  therapeutics.  It  has  no  parallel.—  Va.  Clin. 
Record,  April,  1872. 

It  better  represents  the  present  condition  of  gyne- 
cology than  any  work  in  the  Engl  ish  language  of  which 
we  know.  Want  of  i>pace  forbids  our  entering  Into 
details ;  nor  Is  It  necessary,  for  all  our  readers  who 
are  not  already  supplied  with  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
previous  editions  will  be  sure  to  get  this ;  that  Is,  if 
at  all  Interested  In  tho  treatment  of  diseases  of  wo- 
men.—ilmerican  Practitioner,  April,  1872. 


HENRY  O.  LEA,   Philadelpliia. 


WORKS  ON  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

SKITH  05  WABTIKO  DISEASES  OF  CHILDBEH. 


THE  WASTING  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

By  EUSTACE  SMITH,  M.D. 
Second  Americaiii  from  the  Second  and  Enlarge  London  Edition. 

In  one  very  kandtome  octavo  volume  of  26^  pagea ;  extra  cloth,  $2  50.    (Ju9t  Iwned.) 

The  final  ch&pter  on  the  diet  and  treatment  of  chil-  '  children.  The  aathor,  as  phrslcian  to  the  largest  free 
dren  in  health  and  disease  will  be  found  especially  Dispensary  for  children  in  London,  butt  enjoyed  sa 
aseful  to  the  junior  practitioner,  who  is  often  at  a  loss  experience  eqnalled  by  few,  and  surpassed  by  aoae. 
in  the  mRnagoment  of  children  as  regards  the  food  to  |  ^Biehmond  and  LouUvUle  Mediceu  Journal ^  log. 
be  administered     It  contains  rery  minute  and  elabo-  ,  1871. 

rate  directions,  and  scales  of  dieting  for  different  ages  I  j^  g^  highly  creditable  manner  the  doctor  ha<  ex- 
and  conditions.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  piored  this  important  field,  and  baa  brooght  ont  prae- 
this  work  as  one  of  sterling  merit,  and  one  which  we  '  tieally  the  prominent  salient  poinU  on  the  canses, 
have  no  doubt  will  be  verjr  favorably  received  and  ;  diagnosis,  prognosis,  pathology,  morbid  anatomy,  and 


considered   by  the  profession. — Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal,  Aug.  1871. 

As  the  first  edition  of  this  admirable  work  was  re> 
viewed  carefully  in  this  journal,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  much  In  regard  to  it.    It  has  been  enlarged  by  the  ^ 

addition  of  most  valuable  matter  in  connection  with  i  in  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  child hood.~2V  i 
mucous  diarrhoea,  and  the  proper  diet  for  invalid  I  York  Joum.  of  Psychological  Medicine,  Apill,  ISTl 


the  treatment  of  the  diseaMs  of  childhood  of  wlitch 
wasting  is  a  symptom.  The  clinical  facts  thus  made 
applicable  give  thl^  work  a  special  value.  It  1«  a 
book  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal,  and  we  woild 
cordially  recommend  It  to  those  who  are  interested 


WEST  ON  OHIIiDBEN. 


LECTURES  QN  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

By  CHARLES  WEST, 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Ao. 

Fourth  Amkricax,  from  the  Fifth  and  Revised  English  Edition. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  o/6b6  pages;  clothf  $4  50 ;  leather,  $6  50. 

All  our  roaderM  are,  doubtless,  familiar  with  Dr.  i  The  work  of  West  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  is 
West's  admirable  volume,  and  will  welcome  the  ap-  '  translated  into  the  chief  European  langns$e«,  sad 
pearance  of  a  new  edition.  No  praise  is  needed  of  a  I  extensively  used  ;  and  the  reason  is,  we  believe,  ntm< 
book  so  well  known,  which  has  placed  its  author  in  j  ply,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  any  langns^ 
the  first  rank  of  BrltUh  physicians,  and  gained  him  at  all  equal  to  it. — Edinburgh  Med.  Journal,  Hay, 
an  enduring  reputation  as  an  authority  on  infantile  I  1869. 
disease.— ifW^  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Bev.,  Oct.  1870.    , 

By  the  same  Author— Just  Issued. 

ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  CHILDHOOD. 

Being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Londoo,  in 
March,  1871.     In  one  neat  volume,  small  12mo. ;  cloth,  $1. 
With  the  assurance  to  our  readers  that  this  little 


book  abounds  in  valuable  practical  hints  which  will 
assist  them  in  the  treatment  of  this,  confessedly  the 


most  difiicuU  class  of  disease,  we  recommend  it  to 
their  study.— St.  Louis  Medical  an-rl  SurgicalJow 
nal,  Jan.  1872. 


CONDIS  ON  OHIIiDBBN. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

By  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.D. 

In  one  large  and  fiaiidsome  octavo  volume  offuarly  800  closely  printed  pages;  extra  doth,  $5  25; 

leatlteTf  $6  25. 


A  work  which  has  passed  through  five  bona  fide 
editions,  and  uf  which  a  sixth  has  been  called  for, 
may  bo  regarded  as  being  beyond  the  bounds  of  cri- 
ticism ;  that  high  tribunal,  the  profession,  having 
already  recorded  a  verdict  in  its  favor.  All  that  is 
needed,  in  a  notice  of  the  present  edition  of  Dr.  Con- 
die's  well-known  treatise,  is  to  state  that  it  has  under- 


gone  a  careful  and  thorough  revision,  and  the  ad* 
vances  recently  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  varioas 
di.<«eases  of  childhood  have  been  carefully  incorpo- 
rated in  the  several  chaptera.  This  will  be  maniRvt 
on  a  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  prerioos 
edition. — Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1S66. 


GUEBSANT  ON  SUBGICAL  DISEASES  OF  CHII«DB£N. 

SURGICAL  DISEASES  OFInFANTS  AND  CHILDREN- 

By  M.  p.  GUERSANT, 

Honorary  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Taris. 

Translated  by  RICHARD  J.  DUNGLISON,  M.D. 

This  work,  now  appearing  in  the  "Medical  News  and  Library,*'  will  be  continaed  to  comple- 
tion in  1872,  when  it  will  be  issued  separately  in  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  nearly  400  pages. 
It  will  be  found  to  contain  much  which,  while  of  everyday  importance  to  the  practitioner,  caa 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  ordinary  text-books. 

HENRY   C.   LEA,   PJxiladelplila. 


(LATI  LBA  4b  ILAVOIARD^S) 

or 

MEDICAL  AND  SUBOIGAL  FUBLIGATIONS. 


In  asking  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  works  contained  in  the  following 
pages,  the  publisher  wonld  state  that  no  pains  are  spurcd  to  seen  re  a  continuance  of 
the  confidence  earned  for  the  publications  of  the  house  by  their  careful  selection  and 
accuracy  and  finish  of  execution. 

The  printed  prices  are  those  at  which  books  can  generally  be  supplied  by  booksellers 
throughout  the  United  States,  who  can  readily  procure  for  their  customers  any  works 
not  kept  in  stock.  Where  access  to  bookstores  is  not  convenient,  books  will  be  sent 
by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  but  no  riskfe  are  assumed  either  on  the 
money  or  the  books,  and  no  publications  but  my  own  are  supplied.  Gentlemen  will 
therefore  in  most  cases  find  it  more  convenient  to  deal  with  the  nearest  bookseller. 

An  Illubtratibd  Oataloour.  of  64  octavo  pages,  handsomely  printed,  will  be  for- 
warded by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

HENRY  C.  LEA. 
Nof.  706  and  708  Sahsoh  St.,  Philadelphia,  March,  1872. 


ADDITIONAL  DCDUCBMENT  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES- 


THSEE  HEDIOAL  JOTJBITALS,  containing  oyer  2000  LABGE  PAGES, 

Free  of  Postage,  for  SIX  DOLLABS  Per  AnnniD. 


TBBMS   FOB  1873: 

The  AirsRiCAN  Journal  op  tue  Mrdical  Soiencrs,  and  1  Five  Dollars  per  annum, 
The  Mbdical  N  ews  and  Library,  both  free  of  postage/     j  in  advance. 

Tbi  AxERtCAN  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  published  quar-' 

terly  (1150  pages  per  annum),  with 
The  Mrdical  News  and  Library,  monthly  (384  pp.  per  annum),  and 
The  Half-Yrarlt  Abstraov  or  the  Medical  Sciences,  published 

Feb.  and  August  (GOO  pages  per  annum),  all  free  of  postage. 


Six  Dollars 
per  annum 
in  advance. 


8BPARATM  auBacniPTioNa  TO 

The  Amkrican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  subject  to  postage  when  not  paid 

for  in  advance,  Five  Dollars. 
The  Mkdical  News  and  Library,  free  of  postage,  in  advance.  One  Dollar. 

The  U  alf-Yearly  Abstract,  Two  Dollars  and  a  Half  per  annum  in  advance.    Single 
nambers  One  Dollar  and  a  Half. 

It  is  manifest  that  only  a  very  wide  circulation  can  enable  so  vast  an  amount  of 
valuable  practical  matter  to  be  supplied  at  a  price  so  unprecedentedly  low.  'J'he  pub- 
lisher, therefore,  has  much  gratification  in  stating  that  the  rapid  and  steady  increase 
in  the  subscription  list  promises  to  render  the  enternrise  a  pei  manent  one,  and  it  is 
with  especial  pleasure  that  he  acknowledges  the  valuable  assistance  spontaneously 
rendered  by  so  muny  of  the  old  subscribers  to  the  **  Journal,"  who  have  kindly  made 
1 


2         Henry  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Am,  Joum.  Med.  Sctencea). 

IcDowB  amoD^  their  Mends  the  adTantages  thus  offered  and  have  indoced  them  to 
puhscribe.  Kelying  upon  a  continaance  of  these  friendly  exertions,  he  hopes  to  be 
able  to  maintain  the  unexampled  rates  at  which  these  works  are  now  supplied,  and  to 
succeed  in  his  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  table  of  every  reading  practitioner  in  th«? 
United  States  a  monthly,  a  quarterly,  and  a  half-yearly  periodical  at  the  comparatively 
trifling  cost  of  Six  DoUiARS  per  annum, 
TheBe  periodicals  are  universally  known  for  their  high  professional  standing  in  their 

several  spheres. 

I. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

Edited,  bt  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D., 

is  published  Quarterly,  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  Each 
number  contains  nearly  three  hundred  large  octavo  pages,  appropriately  illustrated, 
wherever  necessary.  It  has  now  been  issued  regularly  for  neariy  fiftt  years,  during 
almost  the  whole  of  which  time  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  present  editor. 
Throughout  this  long  period,  it  has  maintained  its  poaition  in  the  highest  rank  of 
medical  periodicals  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  received  the  cordial  support  of 
the  entire  profession  in  this  country.  Among  its  Collaborators  will  be  Tound  a  larsre 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  the  profession  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  rendering  the  department  devoted  to 

ORIOINAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

full  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  great  interest  to  all  practitioners.  Thus,  dnrini; 
1B71,  articles  have  appeared  in  its  pages  from  ninety-eight  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
Htauding  in  the  profession  throughout  the  United  States.* 

Following  this  is  the  "Rrvikw  Department."  containing  extended  and  impartial 
reviews  of  all  important  new  works,  together  with  numerous  elaborate  "  AKALYnriL 
AND  BiBLiooRAPHicAL  NoTTCEs"  of  nearly  all  the  medical  publications  of  the  day. 

'Phis  is  followed  by  the  "Quarterlt  Suxxary  of  Improvements  and  Discoveriu 
IN  the  Medical  Sciences,"  classified  and  arranged  under  different  heads,  presenting 
a  very  complete  digest  of  all  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  the  physician,  abroad  m 
well  as  at  home. 

Thus,  during  the  year  1871,  the  "Jourvaj/'  famished  to  its  sabscribert  Ooe 
Hundred  and  Twenty-two  Original  Communications.  Sixty-four  Reviews  and  Biblio- 
graphical Notices,  and  Three  Jtlundred  and  five  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Sammaries. 
making  a  total  of  about  Five  Hundred  articles  emanating  from  the  best  professionaj 
minds  in  America  and  Europe. 

That  the  efforts  thus  made  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  *'  Jourkal"  are 
successful,  is  shown  by  the  position  accorded  to  it  in  both  America  and  Europe  as  a 
national  exponent  of  medical  progress : — 

Dr.  Hays  keeps  bis  great  American  Quaritrlp,  \n  ;  Matter  It  eontains,  and  haa  e«toblish«d  for  Itself  a 
which  he  is  now  assisted  hj  Dr.  Minis  Hays,  at  the  repntation  in  erery  cunntiy  where  medicine  is  rol- 
head  of  his  eonntry's  medical  periodfrals.— iHiMiis  tlrat«d  as  a  Mienoa.— A-tt.  and  ibr.  Jbrf  -CkitHro 
Medical  Pr€s§  and  Circular,  March  b,  1871.  Aevtew,  April,  1871. 

or  English  periodicals  the  Lancet,  and  of  American 
the  Am.  Journal  of  the  MedietU  Scieneeg,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  necessities  to  the  reading  practitioner. — 
N.  T.  Medical  GoMttte^  Jan.  7,  ISTl. 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Beienaee 
yields  to  none  in  the  amoant  of  original  and  borrowed 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "Amkrican  Journal  op  the  Medical  Semen "  has 
never  been  raised,  during  its  long  career.  It  is  still  Fivk  Dollars  per  annum ;  and 
when  paid  for  in  advance,  the  subscriber  receives  in  addition  the  "Medical  Nbws  aho 
Library/'  making  in  all  about  1500  large  ocUvo  pages  per  annum,  free  of  postage. 

n. 
THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY 

is  a  monthly  periodical  of  Thirty-two  large  octavo  pages,  making  384  pages  per 
annum.  Its  "Nkws  Dbpartment"  presents  the  current  information  of  the  day.  with 
Clinical  Lectures  and  Hospital  Gleanings;  while  the  " Library  Dbpartmknt' is  de- 
voted to  publishing  standard  works  on  the  various  branches  of  medical  acience,  paged 
separately,  so  that  thev  can  be  removed  and  bound  on  completion.  In  this  manoer 
subscribers  have  received,  without  expense,  such  works  as  *'  Watson's  Practice," 
"Todd  aicd  Bowman's  Physiology,"  "Whst  on  Children,"  "Maloaionb'b  BnaoEET," 
&c.  Ac    And  in  1872  will  be  continued  to  compleiiota  the  valuable  practical  treatise 

♦  Communication*  are  inTited  from  g«atlem«ji  1b  all  parU  of  \h%  «oaair7.     BlabvmM  anlslta  \xntwi 
bj  tb«  SditoT  ar«  paid  (ot  b^  i\i«  ?ubV\%^%t. 


One  of  the  beat  of  Us  Und.-^L(mdon  Lancet,  Aai. 

ao,  1870.  ^ 

AlBoat  tha  onlj  oiia  that  eireiilalas  ^r^rjwhen, 
all  over  the  Uni«m  and  1b  Borupe. — Lundon  Medical 
Ti$nm,  Bapi.  fl^  IMS. 
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of  M.  P.  QuRRSANT  on  the  Surgical  Disbasrs  or  Cuildrbn,  translated  by  R.  J. 

DUNOLISON,  M.  D. 

As  stated  above,  tbe  subscription  price  of  the  "Mrdktal  News  and  Library"  is 
Onb  Dollar  per  annum  in  advance :  and  it  is  furnished  withont  char^  to  all  advance 
paying  subscribers  to  the  "Amrkioan  Journal  or  tbb  Mcoioal  Sciencbs." 

III. 

THE  HALF-YEARLY  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

is  issued  in  half-yearly  volumes,  which  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  about  the  first 
of  February,  and  first  of  Aui^ust.  Each  volume  contains  about  300  closely  printed 
octavo  pagres.  making  about  six  hundred  pajres  per  annum. 

'*Ran'king'8  Abstract"  has  now  been  published  in  England  regularly  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  has  acquired  the  highest  reputation  for  the  ability  and  industry 
frith  which  the  essence  of  medical  literature  is  condensed  into  its  pages.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  "A  Digest  of  British  and  Continental  Medicine,  and  of  the  ProgrenH  of 
Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences^*'  and  it  is  even  more  than  this,  for  America  is 
largeljr  represented  in  its  pages.  It  draws  its  material  not  only  from  all  the  leudin>; 
American.  British,  and  Continental  journals,  but  also  from  the  medical  works  and 
treatises  issued  during  the  preceding  six  months,  thus  giving  a  complete  digest  of 
medical  progress.  Each  article  is  carefully  condensed,  so  as  to  present  its  substance 
in  the  smallest  possible  compass,  thus  affording  space  for  the  very  large  amount  of  inCiir- 
mation  laid  before  its  readers.    The  volumes  oi  I87I,  for  instance,  have  contained 

FORTT-FIVB  ARTICLES  ON  GBKBRAL  Q0ESTION8  IN  MEDICINE. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIKTT  ARTICLES  ON  SPECIAL  QUESTIONS  IN  MEDICINE. 

ELEVEN  ARTICLES  ON  PORBN810  HBOICINB 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THREE  ARTICLES  ON  THERAPEUTTCS. 

FOKTY-THREE  ARTICLES  ON  OENERAL  QUESTIONS  IN  SUR0ER7. 

ONB  HUNDRED  AND  TWBNTY-ONK  ARTICLES  ON  SPECIAL  QUESTIONS  IN  SUROBRT. 

ElOHTV-BIGHT  ARTICLES  ON  MIDWIFERY  AND  DISEASBS  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

FIVE  ARTICLES  IN  APPENDIX. 

Making  in  all  over  five  hundred  and  fifty  articles  in  a  single  year.  Each  volume, 
moreover,  is  systematically  arranged,  with  an  elaborate  Table  of  Contents  and  a  very 
full  index,  thus  facilitating  the  researches  of  the  reader  in  pursuit  of  particular  sub- 
jecta,  and  enabling  him  to  refer  without  loss  of  time  to  the  vast  amount  of  information 
contained  in  its  pages.  ' 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "Abstract/'  mailed  free  of  postage,  is  Two 
Dollars  and  a  Half  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.    Single  volumes,  $1  60  each. 

As  stated  above,  however,  it  will  be  supplied  in  conjunction  with  the  "Amkrioan 
Journal  of  the  Mbdical  Uoienobs"  and  tne  **  Mbdical  News  and  Libbarv,'*  the 
whole /ree  of  postage,  for  Six  Dollars  per  annum  in  advance. 

For  this  small  sum  the  subscriber  will  therefore  receive  three  periodicals  costing 
separately  Eight  Dollars  and  a  Half,  each  of  them  enjoying  the  highest  reputation  in 
its  class,  containing  in  all  over  two  thousand  paobs  of  the  choicest  reading,  and  pre- 
senting a  complete  view  of  medical  progress  throughout  both  hemispheres. 

in  this  effort  to  bring  bo  large  an  amount  of  practical  information  within  the  reach 
of  every  member  of  the  profession,  tbe  publisher  confidently  anticipates  the  friendly 
aid  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  dissemination  of  sound  medical  lit^ature.  He 
trusts,  especially,  that  the  subscribers  to  the  '^Ambbican  Medical  Journal"  will  call 
the  attention  of  their  acquaintances  to  the  advantages  thus  offered,  and  that  he  will 
be  sustained  in  the  endeavor  to  permanently  establisii  medical  periodical  literature  on 
a  footing  of  cheapness  never  heretofore  attempted. 

:premium  for  new  subscribers. 

Any  gentleman  who  will  remit  the  amount  for  two  subscriptions  for  1872,  one  of 
which  must  be  for  a  new  subscriber,  will  receive  as  a  prrxium,  free  bv  mail,  a  copy  of 
the  new  edition  of  Tanker*8  Oltnical  Manual,,  for  advertisement  oi  which  sec  p.  5, 
or  of  Chambers'  Rkstorative  Medicine  (see  p.  ii),  or  West  on  Nervous  Djsokdkks 
OF  L'Uiij)rrn  (see  p.  21). 

**  Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan^ges  thus  offered  will  do 
wcllto  forward  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of 
complete  sets  for  the  year  iti 7 1,  as  the  constant  iucrease  in  the  subscription  list  almost 
always  exhausts  the  quantity  printed  shortly  after  publication. 

|g^  The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  drawn 
to  tne  order  ol  the  undersigned.  Where  these  are  not  aocessible,  remiitdoces  for  tbe 
'*  Journal"  may  be  made  at  the  riak  of  the  publisher,  by  forwarding  in  reoisterko 
letters.     Address, 

HENRY  0.  LEA, 

Nob.  706  and  708  Sanbom  St..  pHiLiL]>xi«FBTA,  Fx. 


HxNKT  C.  Lba's  Pdblioations — (Dictionaries). 


T\VN0LIS01Sr  {RODLET),  M.D., 

■^  Prttftnttr  tT  IntHtU—  nf  XmtHHiu  fm  ^ffitton  Midleal  OoBtgt,  nOaOiliMa. 

MKPICAL  LEXICON;  A  Dictionary  ot  Medical  Scikkcb:  Con- 

Uininff  ■  eonolso  •xplnnatlDn  af  (be  Tarioui  Bdl^Hti  uid  Termi  ot  Analom;,  Phfilologj, 

Futhulogy,  HygifDi.  ThCmpeDtlcP,  Pfaftrmiicnlagr,  PhannncT,  BurgSFT,  Obirtctrirp.  3(«dl«il 

JurbprDdcntr,  inil  Dratiitr;.     NoticM  or  Climita  mi  of  Minenl  Wftt«rg;  PormiilB  tit 

Officln&l.  Empirical,  and  Diitctio  PTaparUioDg;  wllh  the  AaccnbiBtloB  and  tt-jtat^ufj  h\ 

tha  Term*,  Bnd  tba  Trenoh  and  otbar  BjnoDfma);  )i>  M  to  oondUulf  a  FraDcb  *f  ■(!]  u 

Englirh  Midical  Lexleon.    TborDUgblTKeTlaed,  and  Terygraill;  HndtflFd  and  AasmnttiL 

In  nna  Tar?  large  and  bandwme  rojal  oetaTO  rnlume  of  1D4S  dDDbla-eolnmntd  )>ngu,  ii 

finHlltjpet  ilrDDgly  dona  npln  axtraolotb,  t<  DDi  leather,  rauad  banJi,  ft  ^!>■ 

Tbe  object  ef  tba  anlhoi  from  tba  ontaet  bai  not  baen  to  maha  tbe  vork  a  mere  leileon  m 

diclloDar;  of  lermi,  bot  to  afford,  under  eaob.  ■  eondennd  Tien  oCIti  Tarluaa  medical  relalioni, 

and  thu<  to  render  tbe  *or)[  an  epUome  of  the  exiiting  eDOdllian  of  madioal  •eience.     EtartiDf 

witb  (hie  Tiev,  tbe  immenie  damend  wbleh  bai  eiiiled  for  tbe  work  ba*  inablad  him,  in  reprsttd 

reviiioni,  to  augment  lie  somplelenaH  and  BufnIneK,  nntll  at  Ifngtb  it  bu  attained  tbe  porilita 

of  a  reoognlted  and  gtindard  aniburtty  whererer  the  langnaga  is  ipokeB.     Tbe  meobanleal  cia- 

ODtion  of  tbii  edition  will  ba  foond  gremUy  euperior  to  that  of  prcTioni  Imprenion*.     B7  enlargiaf 

tha  liie  or  tbe  tdIdd*  to  a  rojil  oataTo,  and  by  tb*  amplojaest  of  a  imall  bnt  clear  type,  oa 

extra  fine  paper,  the  additinni  bave  baas  Ineorporated  withoat  materially  iaBreKelBg  tbe  bnlk  >4 

tbe  Toloma,  and  the  matter  of  two  01  three  ordiuaij  oolaTci  h«i  bees  eoDprauad  into  tba  ifuet 

of  one  not  unhandy  for  ooniDltation  and  rafereace. 

word  i>r  nnl>*  ijiau  lh1>  Cileun.      Wi  ean  only  '  medical  dlctloDary  tlTtiRinniibllebtd  in  Ihl^einalry. 

w.iudcr  m  the  labor  aipBoded,  (or  whaaaiu  wa  rtfar  .  —GUtngB  Htd.  BiamtntT.  Fabruu;,  l?». 

lu  SI"  p»i«>  fnr  lBto™al1oB  we  are  eeldom  dliap-  I      Whaiwa  take  lo  bi  docldedly  Ilia  betl  medical  *!(. 

pointed  In  dndliig  .11  we  dB.lr*  wlnltaer  11  be  !■  «-    ttnaary  la  Ihe  BoilUl.  laogaafa,    Tbepreeeat  edilli.i 

Balnallo..  Vi""""*?'-"  *•  ii'^'JlJ  """■-J^"  ,  t.  brooihl  felly  gp  to  Ih.  ad>»c*)  .Mie  .■!  «^■^«. 

lurk  M-dtalJouma'.  Sotember,  IBU.  [  f„  ^^^^  ,  ,„,g  y^,  "DiiBilfKa  "  hu  bees  it  ouf 

11  wiinld  be  mere  wuie  of  weidi  In  ni  to  expreee  elboer,  a  ouiilaTii  eompiinliiD  aid  friend,  and  st 
'amily  (raat  blm  in  lili  raplealihed  aad  Improeed  ram  wiib 
'-'-'-'-    --^eeiel  aatlaheCioB.— i>ae(fc  ifad.  «d  »Hrg.  J<i*t- 


■pauad  IB  aatallaiee.— Si^fUI«  Mid,  ami  Saru. 
tnnU,  April,  IMU. 

JFecBn  tiBca  rely  com  mead  Dr.  Dbb|11m>d'>  work 
Boat  iboroagb.  edaatlde,  and  ucnnte.  Wa  ben 
tad  II  by  aeaTchlai  II>  pafea  lot  aaw  laima.  wkltb 

tare,  and  obi  March  ban  bna  eueeewtnl  la  a*>ty 
d«ce»on.    THelwuliuoBeoriBareryreworwaieii  ■  in.i,,,^    We  kBiFbeeBpartlcBlarlynraekwUb iIm 

:L"n:j^\"-ir-i!;s:^'ii:i(:^°ic;,'?o/^i;ri:r:''ot'iVff 
'i?,.work.ef.he,u..«.biM..^.,,d.rmo..maB.!rorr;?.'i.'j;;:^'B:wn.^sr£^,':5?^^^^^^ 

of  patient  rwBrcb  and  oleeleBllit  lore.    The  ealeal    j^g,  of  [ba  £nglub  toofsa  to  tha  (Uniard  of  Ibe 
:nd  W  Dr.  I  ^,4  or  the  klad  ^rtlh  whtth  »  are  aeqnnle.^  - 


'ork  vl 

ilcta  )•  ao  ulee 

Tha  mod  adm 

BaBll.: 

taUninnia.    An 

laabla 

OTeVltew'forl^ri 

aulun' 

that  we  bBTa  1 
wa  bBTa  been  eb 

•  Bsd  the  aeeor 

dalatl  with  which  eaat 

ide.    Wa  e*n  so 

dlally  aod  conSdanliy 

ud  It  toonrreaJ 

«aee<«Jf.dl««//oi.n 

A  work  to  which  Ibe 

raliB. 

9  aqnal  In  tha  I 

thlBglaulhaniBCBcy 

cl»p«d 

IB.    ThLediUen 

Jaiamat,  April,  IMd. 
illlgeni  member  of  the  prohL 


Focm-nyyair.  DonjlLon'.  Dlotloeary  ha.  been    "l '"f™ 
Iba  nandud  Wk  of  rnfereace  with  luoel  praclltluB'  ■,  ^Prll,  IBM. 

tar* nndera.— (HaWaitali  Idoerf,  April,  IStU. 


A  PICTIOKART  OP  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND 

TUB  COLLATERAL  8CIENCS8.  BaTlwd,  with  nnmenor  BddltloBB,  by  IiAic  Hari, 
H.D.,  Editor  of  tbe  "  American  JonmBlafthe  Hadtaal  Soiencea."  In  on*  larp  »j>l 
llmo.  Tolnma  of  oTar  SOO  dunble-eolainned  pageg  ;  eitn  oioth,  (1  tO  ;  Icathar,  tl  M. 

JThJ.  tiBtf  Harg.  JdhtmI. 


Hentrt  G.  Lsa's  Publioations — (Manuals). 


N' 


BILL  (JOHN),  M.D.,    and     CfMITff  (FRANCIS  G.),  M.D., 


Pre/,  nf  thA  TnstUuUt  qf  Medicine  in  the  Unin.  of  Penn^. 

AX   ANALYTICAL   COMPENDIUM  OF   THE   VARIOUS 

BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Studentn.  A 
new  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  ]2mo. 
volume,  of  about  one  thoiuand  p^es,  with  374  wooa  oatfl,  extra  oloth,  $4 ;  strongly  bound 
in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $4  75. 

The  Compend  of  Drs.  Nellland  Smith  Istncompara-  elous  fketstreaturedup  In  this  little  volume.  A  coin- 

biytke  most  T&luablewDrk  of  ItRclaAs  ever  publiHhed  plete  portable  library  so  coadenHed  that  the  student 

In  this  country.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  various  may  make  it  hia  eoaatant  pocket  companion.—  West- 

quarters  to  squeeze  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  tm  Laned. 

the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics.  Materia  Medlea,  i^  t^^  ^p,a  oourne  of  lectures,  where  work  for  the 

and  Chemistry  into  a  single  manual;  but  the  opera-  gtndenUU  heavy,  and  review  necesMiry  for  an  exii- 

tion  has  signa   V  faUed  In  the  hands  of  all  up  to  the  minailon.  a  eompend  U  not  only  valuable,  but  it  is 

advent  of"  Ifelll  and  SmithV*  volume,  which  is  quite  almost  a  tfiu  ?ua  non.    The  one  before  uh  is,  in  mo«t 


a  miracle  of  success.  The  outlinee  of  the  whole  are 
admirably  drawn  and  lllUHtrated,  and  the  authors 
are  eminentlj  entitled  to  the  grateful  eonsideration 


of  the  divisions,  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  books 
of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  Or  course  it  is  uselcHs 
for  us  to  recommend  it  to  all  last  eoome  students,  but 


of  the  student  of  every  olass.*^.  0.  Med.  and  Surg,  there  is  a  class  to  whom  we  very  sincerely  commend 

JourmU.  this  cheap  book  as  worth  iU  weight  in  silver— that 

There  are  but  few  students  or  practitioners  of  me-  class  Is  the  graduates  in  medicine  of  more  than  ten 

dlcine  unacquainted  with  the  former  editions  of  this  years*  standing,  who  have    not  studied  medicine 

anasHumIng  though  highly  Instructive  work.     The  since.    They  will  perhaps  find  ont  from  It  that  the 

whole  science  of  medicine  appears  to  have  been  sifled,  ;  science  la  not  exactly  now  what  it  was  when  tbey 

as  the  gold-bearing  sands  of  Bl  Dorado,  and  the  pre-  left  it  off.—TAs  SUUtoecope. 

JJARTSHORNE  (HENRY)  JH)^, 

Pro/f^nor  o/  Hygiene  in  the  Univerttty  of  Pennitylvanta. 

A   CONSPECTUS   OP   THE    MEDICAL  SCIENCES;  containing 

Handbooks  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  ChemiHry,  Materia  Medioa,  Prnotioal  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Obstetrics.     In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  1000  olo!<ely  printed  pages, 
with  over  300  illastrationi  on  wood,  extra  oloth,  $4  50 ;   leather,  raised  bands,  $5  25. 
{Jit St  Issued.) 
The  ability  of  the  aathor,  and  hii  practical  skill  in  condensation,  f^lve  assurance  that  thin 
work  will  prove  valuable  not  only  to  the  student  preparing  for  examination,  but  also  to  the  prac- 
titioner desirous  of  obtaining  within  a  moderate  compass,  a  view  of  the  existing  condition  of  the 
▼arious  departments  of  science  connected  with  medicine. 


This  work  U  a  remarkably  complete  one  In  its  way, 
and  comes  nearer  to  our  idea  of  what  a  Conspectus 
should  be  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  Prof.  Harta- 
horne,  with  a  commendable  forethought,  intrusted 
the  preparation  of  many  of  the  chapters  on  special 
subjects  to  experts,  reserving  only  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, and  practice  of  medicine  to  himself  As  a  resnlt 
we  have  every  department  worked  up  to  the  latest 
date  and  in  a  refreshingly  concise  and  lucid  manner. 
There  are  an  immense  amount  of  illustrations  scat- 
tered throughout  the  work,  and  although  they  have 
often  been  n<^n  before  in  the  various  works  upon  gen- 
eral and  special  subjects,  yet  tbey  will  be  none  the 


less  valuable  to  the  beginner.  Every  medical  student 
who  desires  a  reliable  refresher  to  his  memory  when 
the  pressure  of  lectures  and  other  college  work  crowds 
to  prevent  him  from  having  an  opportunity  to  drink 
deeper  in  the  larger  works,  will  find  this  one  of  the 
greatest  utility.  It  is  thoroufhly  trustworthy  from 
beginning  to  end;  and  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
a  remarkably  truthful  outline  sketch  of  the  present 
state  of  medical  science.  We  could  hardly  expect  it 
should  be  otherwise,  however,  under  the  charge  of 
such  a  thorough  medical  scholar  as  the  aathor  has 
already  proved  himself  to  be. — N.  York  Med.  Record, 
March  15,  18<». 


TUDLOW(J,  L.),  M.D. 
A  MANUAL  OP  EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and 
Therapenties.  To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  370  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  roysl 
12mo.  volume  of  81A  large  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  25;  leather,  $3  75. 
The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  suit- 
able for  the  office  examination  of  stadents,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 

/TANNER  (THOMAS  HA  WIlES),  M.D.,^c, 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAG- 

NOBIS.     Third  American  from  the  Second  London  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged  bf 

TiLDUTiT  Fox,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Skin  Department  in  University  College  Hospital. 

Ac.    In  one  neat  volume  small  ]2mo.,  of  about  375  pages,  extra  cloth.  $150.    {Just  Issued.) 

#^*  By  reference  to  the  *'  Prospectus  of  Journal"  on  page  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  work  19 

offered  as  n  premium  for  procuring  new  subscribers  to  the  **AmbrioA2(  Journal  of  ths  Medical. 

SCIEMCES." 

Taken  an  a  whole,  it  is  the  mo^t  eompaet  vade  me- 1  The  objeetions  commonly,  and  Justly,  urged  against 
cum  Tur  the  UMe  of  the  adranced  «tndent  and  Jnntor  '  the  general  run  of  "compends,"  "conspeetuaes,  *  and 
practitioner  with  which  we  are  aoqnaiated.*-^(>s<cm  other  aids  to  Indoleoee,  are  not  applicable  to  this  little 
Mfji.  and  Surg.  Journal^  Sept.  22,  1870.  rolume,  which  contains  In  concise  phrase  1  nut  thof<e 

it  contains  so  much  that  is  valuable,  presented  In  '  practloil  deUlls  that  are  of  most  use  *«»  «ally  dlaj- 
so  attractive  a  form,  that  it  can  hardly  be  spa{ed  ^^^\  *>»'  ^^*«f  *»»•  J?*"*  pr»ctltioner  flud8  it  difll- 
eren  in  the  prewnce  of  more  full  and  complete  worics.  «"!'*?  «»"y  VuT*^"  *"  his  memory  without  noine 
The  addition-  made  to  the  rolume  by  Mr.  Fox  very  quickly  accessible  meana  of  reference.  Altogether, 
materially  enhance  its  value,  and  almost  make  It  a  »"•  ^^\  V**  '^  .  we  can  heartily  eomraend  10 
new  work.  Its  convenient  niie  makes  It  a  valuable  J*"**  ^"«  "^^  ■<>'  opportunity  for  exten«iTe  reail. 
companion  to  the  country  practitioner,  and  If  con-  *"»•  *'  ^»<*».  bavlng  read  much,  still  wish  an  occ*- 
stantly  carried  by  him.  would  often  render  biro  good    tlT'iaT?'*  reminder.— A:  7,  Med.  aaxdte,  Nov. 

•errice.  and  relieve  many  a  doubi  and  perplexity. —    '"»  **''*• 
Leavenworth  Med.  Herald^  July,  1870. 


Henrt  C.  Lea's  Publioattons — (AnaUmty). 


QRA  Y  (HENR  Y) ,  F.  R.  5., 

Lecturer  on  Afkotnmy  at  8t.  fhvrff«*g  HogpUol,  London. 

ANATOMY,   DESCRIPTIVE    AND    SURGICAL.      The  DrawlnpR  by 

H.  V.  Carter,  M.  D.,  late  DemonBtrator  on  Anatomy  at  St.  Oeorge^s  Hoi|ntal ;  tb«  DiMee- 
tionfl  jointly  by  the  Avthor  and  Dr.  Carts r.  A  new  American,  from  the  Hfth  enlnri^ 
and  improved  London  edition.  In  one  mn^^ifloent  imperial  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  9M 
pngen,  with  466  large  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.  Price  in  eztrA  cloth,  $6  00; 
leather,  raited  bands,  $7  00.     (Jtcsf  luwtd.) 

The  author  has  endeavored  In  this  work  to  cover  a  more  extended  range  of  snl^eeta  than  Is  ens- 
iomary  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  student,  bat 
also  the  application  of  those  details  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  thus  rendering  it  boA 
a  guide  for  the  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  active  practitioner.  The  «i  ■ 
gravings  form  a  special  feature  In  the  work,  many  of  them  being  the  siie  of  nature,  nearly  alt 
original,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  cut,  in  place  of 
figures  of  reference,  with  descriptions  at  the  foot.  They  thus  form  a  complete  and  splendid  series, 
which  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  serve  te 
refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  necessity  of  reraHing 
the  details  of  the  dissecting  room;  while  combining,  as  it  does,  a  complete  Atlns  of  Anatomy,  with 
a  thorough  treatise  on  systemntic,  descriptive,  and  applied  Anatomy,  the  work  will  be  found  of 
evsential  use  to  all  physicians  who  receive  students  in  their  offices,  relieving  both  preceptor  and 
pupil  of  much  labor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough  medical  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  this  edition,  it  has  been  kept  at  its  former  Tory  moderate 
price,  rendering  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  now  before  the  profession. 

TheilliiKtnitlunBare  b^antifullyexecnted,  and  ren- 
der this  work  an  IndUpeasable  adjanet  to  the  library 
of  the  surgeoQ.  This  remark  applien  with  great  force 
t>i  thoi«e  Kurgeond  praotiving  at  a  dintanoe  from  our 
iMrge  cities,  as  the  opportunitv  of  refreshlof  their 
memory  by  actual  dlHseetloD  la  not  always  attain- 
able.— Canada  Mtd  Journal,  Aug.  1870. 

The  work  Is  too  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
profension  to  need  any  eomment.  ao  medical  man 
CAn  afford  to  be  wtthont  it,  if  Its  only  merit  were  to 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  that  which  so  aoon  becomes 
f  irgotten,  when  not  called  into  ftreqaent  nse.  via  ,  the 
r»'lHtioiiN  aud  naroeN  of  the  complex  organism  of  the 
hnman  body.    The  prei«ent  edition  i>«  much  Improved. 


From  time  to  time,  as  saceesntve  editions  have  ap- 
peared, we  have  bad  much  pleai^are  in  exprev'lnf 
the  general  Judgment  of  the  wonderfal  excellence  vf 
Qray's  Aaatomy.— Cffi«<finaM  Lancet,  Jnly.  lf(7n. 

Alti^ther,  it  is  uaoneetionably  the  moat  complete 
and  serviceable  text-book  ia  anatomy  that  ha«  erer 
been  presented  to  the  student,  and  forms  a  strikia^ 
contraKt  to  the  dry  and  perplexing  volnme^  »n  His 
«aroe  snbject  ihroush  which  their  predeeef'or*  strcf- 
gled  la  days  gone  by. — N.  Y.  M*a.  Jteeord,  Jane  1^ 
1870. 

To  commend  <lray*s  Anatomy  to  the  m^dleal  pr»> 
fesslon  iw  almost  as  mueh  a  work  of  supererogaiiua 
«  ijA      i     w  ^  v«    -i#-   »  1-  iixvA  ,«•  it  would  be  to  give  a  favorable  notice  of  ih"  Bibis 

^(yih/^n-tiin  M*d  Oauit^,  July,  1870.  ,  j„  j^^  rellKlous  press.    To  say  that  ii  Is  the  moM 

Gray's  Anatomy  has  been  so  long  the  standard  of '  complete  and  conreniently  arranged  text  book  of  In 
perfection  with  every  sindent  of  anatomy,  that  we    kind,  is  to  repeat  what  each  generation  of  utadeult 


need  do  no  more  than  call  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment In  the  prevent  edition. — DtiroU  Review  nfMtd. 
andPharm.,  Aog.  1870. 


has  learned  as  a  tradition  ef  the  eMers.  and  Terifled 
by  personal  experleaee.— ilf.  IT.  Jfs<f.  OauOe,  Dee. 
17, 1870. 


OMITB  (HENRY H.),  M,D,,        and    TJORNER  (  WILLIAM  E.),  M.D., 

Prqf.  qf  Surgery  in  the  Univ.  nf  Penna.,  Ac.  Late  Prqf.  qf  Anatomy  in  theUntv.qf  Pmua.,  Ae. 

AN    ANATOMICAL    ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the 

Human  Body.    In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  eloth,  with  about  aU  hoadrsd 
and  fifty  beautiful  figures.    $4  60. 

The  plan  of  this  Atlas,  which  renders  It  so  pecu-  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared;  and  we  most  add, 

Harly  convenient  for  the  stndent,  and  Its  superb  ar-  the  ^wj  beantifnl  manner  ia  which  It  Is  **got  np.'^ 

li-ticHlexecotlon,  have  been  already  pointed  oat.  We  is  so  creditable  to  the  country  as  to  be  iatlerlagM 

must  cougratnlate  the  student  npon  the  completion  our  national  pride.— itaMriean  Medioal  Journal. 
of  this  Atlas,  as  It  is  the  most  coavealent  work  of 


OHARPEY  ( WILLIAM),  M.D,,     and      Q  VAIN  (JONES  *•  RICHARD), 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Bevised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph 

LRinr,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Complete  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  1800  pages,  with  611  illustrations;  extra  doth,  $6  00. 

The  very  low  price  of  this  standard  work,  and  its  completeness  in  all  departments  of  the  ial]({ect, 
should  command  for  it  a  place  in  the  library  of  all  anatomical  studenki. 


fJODGES,  (RICHARD  if.).  M.D„ 

'^J-  Late  Demonetraior  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Depairlment  of  Barvard  UntKurwHy. 

PRACTICAL  DISSECTIONS.     Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.    In 

one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  half-bonnd,  %2  00. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  anatomical  student  a  dear  and  eonoisa  dcMriplloa 
of  that  which  be  is  expected  to  observe  In  an  ordinary  course  of  dissections.  The  author  hai 
•ndeavored  to  omit  unnecessary  deUlla,  and  to  present  the  subject  in  the  form  which  many  yean* 
experience  has  shown  him  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  intelligible  to  the  itudant.  In  the 
revision  of  the  present  edition,  he  has  sedulously  labored  to  reader  the  voIidm  nora  waiihy  af 
the  Cavor  with  which  it  has  heretofore  been  received. 


HSNRT  G.  Lea'B  PUBU€ATIONB-*(iinaiOfliy) 


^ILSON  (ERASMUS),  F.R.S. 

^   A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.    Edited 

bj  W.  11.  GuiESCHT,  M.D.,  ProfMBor  of  Geueraland  Bmrgieal  Anatomj  in  the  M«dieul  Col- 
lege of  Ohio.    lUufltrated  with  three  handred  and  niuetj-MTen  engravings  on  wood.     In 
one  large  and  handeome  octavo  volume,  of  over  600  large  pageej  extra  cloth,  $4  00;  lea- 
ther, $6  00. 
The  publisher  trasts  that  the  well-earned  reputation  of  this  long-eatablitihed  favorite  will  be 
BK»re  than  maintained  by  the  present  edition.    Besides  a  very  thorough  revision  by  the  author,  it 
has  been  must  carefully  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the  efforts  of  both  have  been  directed  to  in- 
fcrodncing  everything  which  increased  experience  in  its  use  has  suggested  as  desirable  to  render  it 
a  complete  text-book  fbr  those  seehing  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  Human  Ana- 
tomy.    The  amount  of  additions  which  it  has  thus  received  may  be  estimated  from  the  fkct  that 
fth<«  present  edition  contains  over,  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  smaller  typ« 
antl  an  enlarged  page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  convenient  slxe.    The  author  has  not 
only  thus  added  largelv  to  the  work,  but  he  has  also  made  alterations  throughout,  wherever  there 
appeared  the  opportunity  of  improving  the  arrangement  or  style,  so  as  to  present  every  fiict  in  its 
most  appropriate  manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible.   The  editor 
has  exercised  the  utmost  caution  to  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  hus  lur^ly  increased 
the  number  of  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  in  this  edition 
than  in  the  last,  thus  bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  interest  or 
importance.  

IJEATH  (CnRISTOPHER)rFrR.  G.  5., 

AJ-  Teacfutr  •/  OimratitM  Surgery  in  UnivergUy  Oollege,  London. 

PRACTICAL  ANATOMY:   A  Manual  of  Dissections.     Prom  the 

Second  revu>ed  and  improved  London  edition.  Bdited,  with  additions,  by  W.  W.  Kbbm, 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Jeffenton  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
lu  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  578  pages,  with  247  iiiujitrations.  Extra  cloth, 
$3  60;  leather,  $4  00.     {Just  l»uod.) 


Dr.  Keen,  the  AmeriCHii  editor  of  thle  work,  la  hie 
preface,  f^Hyi*:  **In  presenting  thie  American  edition 
of  *IJeath'H  Praeliciil  Anatomy,'  I  feel  that  1  have 
been  inKtrumental  In  supplying  a  want  long  felt  for 
a  retU  dlbuecior's  manual,"  and  thU  aatertion  of  Its 
editor  we  deem  is  fully  Justified,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  its  contents,  for  It  is  really  an  excellent  work. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  s%y,  the  best  of  its  class 
with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  resembiiof  Wilson 
In  terite  and  clear  descripcioa,  excelling  meet  of  the 
su-called  practical  anatomical  dissectors  in  the  scope 
of  the  subject  and  praeiicai  selected  matter.  .  .  . 
lu  reading  this  work,  one  Is  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  great  ptkins  the  aaihor  takes  to  impress  the  snb- 
Jeci  upon  ihe  mind  of  the  student.  He  is  foil  of  rare 
and  pleavlDg  Utile  devices  to  aid  memory  in  maln- 
taiuing  its  hold  upon  the  slippery  slopes  of  anatomy. 
—J3L  LfuU  M$d.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Mar.  10, 1«71. 

It  appears  to  us  certain  that,  as  a  guide  In  dlssec- 
tiua,  and  as  a  work  eontatnlng  fkets  of  anatomy  la 
brief  and  easily  understood  form,  this  maanaL  Is 
e«*mplete.  This  wurk  contains,  also,  verj  perfect 
iliUfriratioDs  of  partM  which  can  thuH  be  more  easily 
nudemtood  audntudied;  in  this  reMpert  it  compares 
f»Torably  wiih  works  of  much  greater  pretension. 


Such  manuals  of  anatomy  are  always  fkTorite  work* 
with  medical  siudents.  We  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend this  one  to  their  attention ;  it  has  excellences 
which  make  it  valuable  as  a  guide  in  dissecting,  as 
well  as  in  studying  anatomy.— ITi^to  Medical  and 
SurgiealJuwrnalt  Jan.  1671. 

The  first  English  edition  was  issued  about  six  years 
ago,  and  was  favorably  received  not  only  on  aecouot 
or  Use  great  reputation  of  Its  author,  but  also  ttom 
its  great  value  and  exeellenee  as  a  guide-book  to  the 
practical  anatomist.  The  American  edition  has  un 
denone  some  alterations  and  additions  which  will 
no  doubt  enhance  its  value  materially.  The  con  ve- 
nlence  of  the  student  has  been  carefully  consulted  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  text,  and  the  directions  giveu 
for  the  prosecution  of  certain  dissections  will  be  duly 
appreciated.— Canada  Lanc«tf  Feb.  1871. 

This  Is  an  excellent  Dissector's  Manual ;  one  which 
is  not  merely  a  descripUre  manual  of  anatomy,  but 
a  guide  to  the  student  at  the  dissecting  table,  enabling 
him,  though  a  beginner,  to  prosecute  his  work  intel- 
ligently, and  without  asslstaaoe.  The  Americ»n  edi> 
tor  has  made  maoy  valuable  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  the  original  work.-— ilia.  Joum.  nf  OOtlelricg, 
Veb.  lt(71. 


JLfACLISE  (JOSEPH). 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     By  Joseph  Maolisi,  Surgeon.    In  one 

volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto;  with  68  large  and  splendid  plates,  drawn  in  the  beat 
style  and  beautifully  colored,  containing  100  figures,  many  of  them  the  sise  ot  life;  together 
with  copious  explanatory  letter-press.     Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth. 
Price  $14  00. 
As  no  complete  work  of  the  kind  has  heretofore  been  published  in  the  English  language,  the 
present  volume  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  this  country  of  an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  to  which  the  student  and  praoiitioner  can  at  all  times  refor  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  relative  positions  of  the  various  portions  of  the  human  frame  towards  each  other 
and  to  the  surface,  as  well  as  their  abnormal  deviations.    Notwithstanding  the  large  sise,  beauty 
and  finish  of  the  very  numerous  illustrations,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  price  is  so  low  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  members  of  the  profession. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  snrgical  anatomy  which  ,  refreshed  by  those  clear  and  distinct  dissections, 
can  compete  with  it.— 'Lancet.  i  which  every  one  must  appreciate  who  has  a  panicle 

The  work  of  Maclise  on  surgical  anatomy  U  of  the  |  <>'  enthusiasm.  The  EagUidi  medical  press  has  quite 
highest  value.  In  sume  re^ptfcta  it  is  the  best  publl-  :  •**»*'""i^  **»•  ^'^^  2l-P'****'J'  recommeadlng  this 
cation  of  its  kind  we  have  seen,  and  is  worthy  of  a  |  edmlrable  treaa»e.  Those  who  have  any  curiosity 
place  in  the  libiary  of  any  medical  man,  while  the  '  fp  if^^Wyi  »■  r^cwnce  to  the  perfectibility  of  the 
d  .uiAruiiv  jnm^m  ,l  iwiitor  iB»««tmttnt  tb«.i.    Uthographic  art  iu  deUaeatlDg  the  complex  mechau- 


siudent  could  scarcely  make  a  better  Investment  than 
this.— rA«  WeettmJtfumalq/Mtdieine and  Surgery. 

No  such  lithographic  illustrations  of  sargleal  re- 
gions have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  given.  While 
the  operator  Is  shown  every  vessel  and  aerve  where 
an  operation  Is  coatemplated,  the  exact  anatomist  is 


thographie  art  in  dellaeatlng  the  complex 
Ism  of  the  human  body,  are  Invited  to  examine  our 
spedmen  copy.  If  anvthlug  will  Induce  surgeons 
and  studeata  to  patronise  a  nook  of  such  rare  value 
and  everyday  iaportaaee  to  them.  It  will  be  a  survt-y 
of  the  artlsHeal  skUl  exhibited  la  these  fke-slmllee  yi 
aature. — Soetttu  JUd,  and  Surg.  JoumaL 


HOKICBE'8  8PBCIAL  ANATOMT  AMD  HI8TOLOOT.  1     In  9  vole.  Svo  ,  ofVlVKV  IQOn  me«>^«V^^«t%  >2ma. 
Sigbtb  edition,  extensively  revised  and  modified.  \    300  woud-«uxa\  «xua«\n\.^  V  ^^> 


8  Henry  C.  Lea's  Publioationb — (Physiology). 


ILfARSITALL  (JOHN),  F.  R.  S., 

^LKl  Pro/fssor  of  Surgery  in  UnivertUg  Ootlegt,  London^  Ae. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  HUMAN  AND  COMPARATITE. 

With  Addilioni  bj  Francis  Ouhnby  Smith,  M.  D.,  Profenor  of  the  Initiiates  of  Medi. 
cine  in  the  UoiTeniity  of  Pennijlvsnia,  Ac.  With  numcrons  illnstratioDs.  In  one  largt 
and  hand«om«  octavo  ▼olame,  of  1026  pagea,  extra  doth,  $0  50;  loather,  rained  baaiU. 
$7  60. 

In  (kct,  In  everj  rewpect,  Mr.  H«r»ba11  has  pimwat-  era  phjtlologleal  Mi^nce,  both  hnnan  aa4  cnmjmn- 

ed  n»  with  a  inont  complete,  rellnbie,  and  Mientiflc  tire,  wiih  which  we  are  aeqaaiatc^.     Ti>  »pfk  of 

work,  and  we  fpp)  that  it  is  worthj  oar  warnrieBt  this  work  ia  the  terms  ordlaarilj  aeed  oo  sach  uccs- 

euDimeudation.— St.  Louit  Med.  RepwUr,  Jan.  1&3B,  eluns  woald  not  be  agreeable  tu  oaraelree,  and  voaid 

This  is  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  digest  f*"  ^  ^^  Justice  to  its  author.    To  write  soeh  a  bo..k 

of  hnuian  und  comparative  rhy»i"logy,  designed  for  f5"^''*f  *  ^•^'*<*  "«  '^***«  '»■«•  *»  kaowletlp.  to% 

the  u»e  of  general  readers,  bnt  more  especially  ser-  fideraWe  power  of  ■naly^ia,  eorvect  jadgnea!.  «kin 

Tieeable  to  tije  student  of  medicine.    lU  style  is  eon-  i»  •"*■«•"«»*»  •»*  conscieatloua  spirit.    It  mn 

•ise,  clear,  and  scholarly ;  its  order  perspicnons  aad  J*^*  •■,?;'.'•?  ^^V  '•J***'.',?***  ""^  that  the  u>k  ksi 

exact,  and  Its  range  of  topics  extended.    The  author  »>«•?  'ttlfllj«i.  the  book  will  prove  oot  oalv  laTiila4bis 

and  his  Americsn  editor  hive  been  careful  to  brlag  to  the  etodenl  of  niedieine  »aDd  aar«ery.l>ut  nvrici. 

to  the  illufttraiion  of  the  subject  (he  importsat  disc(?  abletoallcandldatwiin  natural  eeleBce^x»ialnattoB>, 

Terics  of  modern  science  in  the  various  cognate  de-  to  teachers  In  schwils,  and  lo  the  lover  of  aaiawgtae. 

partmentH  of  investigation.    This  is  especially  visible  ""7-    ^"  eoaclnsloii,  we  can  only  expr«M  tbs  C!»»- 

in  the  variety  of  interesting  iafurmatiun  derived  from  miction  that  the  merits  of  the  work  will  eommsadror 

thedepHftmenlH  of  chemii*lry  aud  pliysles.    The  great  " 'hat  sncces*  which  the  ability  and  vant  lab.»r  iW 

amount  and  variety  of  matter  contained  in  the  work  P^^^i  *S  v*.£'*'ic2u      *  "**  deserva.— Loado* 

Is  strikingly  illuKtrated  by  turning  over  the  copious  *^»«w.  '•*>•  «•  *»«>. 

index,  covering  twentj-four  closely  printed  pages  In       If  the  poeaeseion  of  knowledgo,  and  peculiar aptw 

double  Columns. — SlUiniaH'8  Journal^  Jan.  1809.  tnde  and  akill  In  expounding   it,  qualifv  a  aiaB  to 

We  doubt  if  there  is  in  the  BnglUh  language  any  ^^^te  ao  educational  work.  Mr.  Marshall's  lr»a(i-s 

eompend  of  phyhlology  more  UKoful  to  the  Mudent  "»*»*»*  be  reviewed  favorably  without  even  up«-s]i| 

than  this  work.— «<.  Louis  Mtd.  and  Surg.jQttruoL  »»»«  covers.   Therearefew,lf  any.  noreMc«>Bpli*hM 

Jan  ISti^.  anatomists  and  physiologists  than  th«>  d1*iitognl^kc4 

.  *    \     «  ,«i     t  I  i       «v         4v     *    J    •  proflssaor  of  enrgery  at  tJaiverkUy  College;  sail  h* 

It  quite  fu  Ills,  la  our  opinion,  the  author's  des  gn  KJ  ,       .^^y  J  the  highest  repoutloa  is  i  t»c»,r 

of  maki i.g  it  I r  ,1  ly  «/«jea|iominn  ilj  cljaracier-which  ^f  phy^olojyt  I>OHS««ing  remarkable  powars  of  ele«r 

Is,  perhapp,  the  highest  commendation  that  eau  be  .xpi»sltion aii graphic  ill aslratlon.     Wehnveratel, 

asked.-^wi.  Joum.  Med.  8cienv€»,  Jan.  1W».  the  pleasure  oflielug  able  to  r«e<immead  a  ieitb».  k 

We  may  now  congratulate  him  on  having  com-  so  onreservedly  aa  thia.— JBrUitA  Jfcd.  •Tvaraa/,  Jaa. 

pleted  the  lateat  as  well  aa  the  best  summary  of  mod>  25,  16tf8. 


rtARPENTER  (WILLIAM  J5.),  M.D,.  F,R,S.. 

^  ExtivkiiMr  in  Ph)f4flfUttgy  and  Otfmpnrative  Anaiomf  in  the  PWInsfaitf  ttf 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief appli- 

cations  to  Peyohology,  Pathology,  Therapentici,  Uygieno  and  Forenaie  Modicioa.  A  Dew 
American  from  the  last  and  revised  London  edition.  With  nearly  thre«  handred  illnstratioBf. 
Edited,  with  additions,  by  Frahcib  Ourztbt  Skith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  InntiratHof 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Penncylvania,  Ao.  In  one  very  large  and  boMitiful  octave 
volume,  of  about  900  large  pages,  handaouely  printad;  wttrm^loih,  $&  60;  laathar,  raited 
band«,  $6  50. 


With  Dr.  Smith,  we  eoaftdently  believe  "that  the 
present  will  more  than  sastain  the  enviable  reputa- 
tion already  attained  by  former  editions,  of  being 
one  of  the  fnliest  and  most  complete  treatises  on  the 
Bubject  in  the  English  language."  We  know  of  none 
fnim  the  pagex  of  which  a  tfatisfactory  knowlad^  of 
tbe  phycii  jlogj  of  the  human  organihin  can  be  as  well 
obtained,  none  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  such  an 
take  up  t  he  studv  of  physiology  in  its  reference  tof 
the  insiitxiteH  aad  praetice  of  medicine.— ^m. /evr. 
JTmI.  SeUncia. 


We  doubt  not  it  Is  deatiaed  to  rataia  a  atroag  kol« 
on  public  favor,  and  remain  the  fiivorlte  leat-boefe  is 
our  colleges.—  Vir0nia  Medieai  JimmaL 


The  above  Is  the  title  of  what  ia  ompbatkally  (*i 
great  work  oa  phyiiiology :  aad  we  are  Ctwvcieav  ikst 
it  would  be  a  Ukelees  effort  to  attempt  to  addssy- 
thlng  to  the  reputation  of  tbie  iavala&ble  w.trk,  »U 
can  only  say  to  all  with  whom  onr  opiaion  ha*  tor 
Indueuce,  that  it  Is  oar  csMlAortty.— ^icmla  MtL 
JournaL 


or  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

PRINCIPLP:S  of  COMPARATIYE  physiology.    NewAmcri. 

can,  from  the  Fourth  and  Bevised  London  Edition.    In  one  large  aad  handsome  oetai* 
volume,  with  over  three  hundred  beantiful  illiuirationa.    Pp.  752.    Extra  oloth,  $5  00. 
Ak  a  complete  aad  eondcnsed  ireatiee  oa  ita  azlended  and  important  ■nbjoci,  Ihia  work  beceaM 

a  necessity  to  students  of  natural  ■oianeo,  whiU  iho  Tory  low  priea  at  whith  it  U  aiarad  piaeie  it 

within  the  reach  of  all. 


^IRKES  (WILLIAM  SENHOUSE),  M.D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    A  new  American  from  the  third 

and  improved  London  adition.     Wiih  two  hundred  illustration!.    In  ona  largt  and  ^^'^ 
some  royal  12mo.  volume.     Pp.  586.    Extra  eloth,  $2  26 ;  laather,  $2  76. 

It  is  at  once  convenient  in  slie,  eomprehenaive  ia  lent  goide  in  the  study  of  phyetotoay  la  Ita  meet  id- 
dtftilgn,  and  concise  in  statement,  and  altogether  well  vaneed  aad  perfeet  furn.  Tha  aaibar  kaa  •hews 
aJapted  for  the  purpose  designed.— 3(.  LauU  Med.  bimaelf  capable  of  fiTiag  daCalla  aaSffteaUv  aanlc 
aud  Surg,  JournaL  la  a  coadeaaed  aad  eoaaaatiaiad  ahape,  on  a  saieBse 

Un  which  it  is  aeeessary  at  once  to  be  correct  aad  aoi 
Tba  phyei VkOf^eal  ftaAai  irVa  %a4 V\  a maa^  «aM^^ \\«avL^aianit  ->Vavle«A^  V;^.  «n<  Mmt^  Jbaraa/. 


HswRT  C.  Lka'8  PuBLioATiova — (Phytriology), 


TkALTON  (J.  C),  M.D., 

•^^  /Yr/sMor  o/  Pkyi^tlogy  in  tk*  College  €f  PhyHeiam$  and  8nrgmm»t  Vtw  York,  Ae. 

A  TREATISE  ON  IIUMAX  PHYSIOLOGY.   Desired  for  the  nae 

of  Stadentfl  Mid  Pntetitionen  of  Medioine.  Fifth  edition,  rerlMd,  with  nearly  three  hnn- 
dred  illuatratlonf  on  wood.  In  one  very  beautiful  ootaTO  toIuuMi  of  over  700  pages,  ex  tin 
eloth,  $5  25 ;  leather,  $6  S5.    (Just  lutud.) 

PnfatB  to  the  Fifth  Edition, 

Tn  preparing  the  prei^nt  edition  of  this  work,  the  general  plan  endarmn^raent  of  the  previoufl 
e<lilk»nt<  have  been  retained,  fio  far  as  thej  have  been  found  ai(e('ul  and  ailapted  to  the  pnrnoseB  of 
a  tezt-book  for  »tadent«  of  medieine.  The  incesiiant  advanoe  of  all  the  natural  and  phjsioal 
Mieneep,  never  more  active  than  within  the  last  five  yeant,  has  furniMhed  many  valuable  aids  to 
the  rpeeial  investigations  of  the  physiologist ;  and  the  progrefs  of  physiological  research,  during 
the  same  period,  has  required  a  careful  revision  of  the  entire  work,  and  the  modiflcalion  or  re- 
arrangement  of  many  of  iti«  parts.  At  this  day,  nnrhing  in  regarded  as  of  any  value  in  natural 
science  which  is  not  based  npon  direct  and  intelligible  observaiion  or  experiment;  and,  accord- 
ingly,  the  discussion  of  doubtful  or  theoretieal  qneittions  hnii  been  avoided,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
the  preeent  volume,  while  new  facts,  from  whatever  source,  if  fiilly  e-ttablished,  h  ive  been  added 
and  incorporated  with  the  results  of  previous  inve«itigution.  A  number  of  new  illustrations  have 
been  introduced,  and  a  few  of  the  older  ones,  which  seemed  to  be  no  longer  useful,  have  been 
omitted.  In  all  the  changes  and  additiona  thus  made,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  make  the 
book,  in  its  present  form,  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  actual  conditions  of  physiological  science. 

Nfw  Vore,  October,  1871. 

In  this,  the  standard  text-book  on  Physiology,  all  that  is  needed  to  maintain  the  favor  with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  the  profession,  is  the  author's  assurance  that  it  has  l>een  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  advanced  science  of  the  day.  To  accomplish  this  baa  required 
tome  enlargement  of  the  work,  but  no  advance  has  been  made  in  the  price. 

A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  subjoined. 


It  is  00  dlKpangeraeat  of  the  raaoy  sxeelleat  works 
oa  physlulogy,  pablished  prior  to  that  of  Daltoa,  to 
aay  thut  aootf  itf  them,  either  la  pUa  of  arrangemeat 
or  elearo^Ns  of  execution,  could  be  e>ai  pared  with  his  ! 
for  the  use  of  stodeatH  or  general  praetitioaers  of 
■ledldne.  For  tbi»  purpose  hi*  book  ha»  no  equal  la 
the  EagllMh  Uoguiifc.— H'Mfem  Journal  of  MtAi- 
cinty  Nov.  1867. 

A  capital  text-book  la  every  way.  We  are,  there- 
fore, glud  to  see  it  in  its  fourth  edition.  It  has  already 
been  examined  at  full  length  In  the«*e  columns,  so  that 
we  need  not  now  further  advert  to  It  beyond  remark- 
ing that  both  revlfllon  and  ealargeraent  have  been 
moet  lBdlc1occ.-.£<mffon  Jferf.  Tfmee  and  Oaeette, 
Oct.  10, 1867. 

Ho  better  proof  of  the  value  of  this  admirable 
work  could  be  produced  than  the  fact  that  it  has  al- 
ready reached  a  fourth  edition  in  the  Nhort  upace  of 
eight  years.  PoMe««{ng  in  an  emloent  degree  the 
merits  of  cleameM  and  condenwatloa,  imd  betug  fully 
brought  up  to  the  preneut  level  of  Pliysiology,  it  i» 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  relkble  text-beoks 
upon  this  seieace  that  could  )>e  placed  In  the  hands 
of  the  medical  student.— .im.  Jowrnal  Mod  SeUncet, 
Oct.  1867. 


Prof.  Daltou's  work  has  such  a  well-established 
reputation  that  It  doee  not  *taud  in  need  of  any  re- 
commendation. Ever  since  Its  Unit  appearance  It  has 
become  the  highent  anthorif  yia  the  Baglish  language; 
and  that  it  is  able  to  maintain  the  enviable  position 
which  it  has  taken,  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  dif- 
ferent successive  editions  la  snllcient  evidence.  The 
present  edition,  whioh  is  the  fourth,  has  been  tho- 
roughly revined.  and  enlarged  by  the  Ineorporatloa 
of  all  the  many  Important  advances  which  have 
lately  been  made  la  this  rapidly  progrsesing  scienee. 
—jr.  r.  Med.  Record,  Oct  lA,  1867. 

As  It  staads,  we  esteem  It  the  very  best  of  the  phy- 
siological text-books  for  the  student,  and  the  most 
concise  reference  and  guide-book  for  the  practitioner, 
— iT.  r.  Med.  Jimrnal,  Oct.  1867. 

The  present  edition  of  this  now  standard  work  fully 
sustaini*  the  high  reputation  of  Us  accomplUhed  au- 
thor. It  is  not  merely  a  reprint,  but  has  been  faith- 
fully revised,  aad  eartehed  by  such  additions  as  tha 
progrew  of  phyriology  has  rendered  desirable.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  Is  unquestionably  the  moi»t  reliable  and 
useful  treatise  on  the  subject  that  has  been  IssuAd 
from  the  American  press.— OlWca^o  Jfeef.  Joumai, 
Sept.  1867. 


T}UN0LI80N  (ROBLEVl  ^-^-^ 

-^^  Pmfeaetfr  of  inHthUee  of  Mtdieine  in  Jt^ereon  Medical  OaUege^  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.    Thoroughly  revised  and 

extensively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  fire  hnndred  and  thirty-two  illustrations.     In  tw 
large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  volumes  of  about  1500  pages,  extra  cloth.     $7  00. 


TBHMANN  (C,  G.). 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Translated  from  the  second  edi 

lion  by  Oboror  E.  Dat,  Iff.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Ac.,  edited  by  R.  E.  Ro«brs,  M.  D.,  Professor  o 
Chemutry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  PennsylTania,  with  illustrationn 
seleeted  f^om  Funke'a  Atlas  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.     Com- 

Elete  in  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  oontaining  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two 
undred  illnstrations,  extra  cloth.     $6  00. 

or  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.    Translated  from  the 

German,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Cbbstoit  Morris,  M.D.,  with  an  Introdnotory 
Essay  on  Vital  Force,  by  Professor  Samuel  Jacksov,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  haadioma  oetavo  Tolnmo  of  386  pages, 
extra  eloth.    $2  S6.  

JVDD  {ROBERT  2?.),  M.D7JFrR^S.~'and~JD0WMAN  (TT.).  F.R,S. 
THE    PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OP 

MAN.  With  about  three  hnndred  large  and  beantifVil  illustrations  on  wood.  Complete  Ia 
•ne  large  oetavo  Tolnmo  of  950  pages,  extra  oloth.    Prioo  $4  76. 
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Henrt  C,  Lba'b  Ptjbltoatiohs — (Chemistry). 


ATTFIELD  (JOHKTj,  Ph.D., 

"^^  Pro/fjumr  of  Prantltral  OhemUhy  to  thtt  PkarmatsmHcnl  SorMy  nf  ffrtrd  Brftnfn.  *e. 

CHEMISTRY.   GENERAL,  MEDICAL,  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL; 

inclnding  the  Cheinii«try  of  the  IT.  fl.  Pharmacopoeia.  A  Mannnl  of  fh#  Qenernl  PrinriplM 
of  the  Science,  and  their  Applicntion  to  Medicine  and  Pharnia«j.  From  the  Second  and 
Enlarged  Knglish  Edition,  reviiied  by  the  author.  In  one  handpome  royal  ISmo.  ▼oinme 
of  about  550  pages ;  extra  cloth,  $2  75  ;  leather,  $8  25.    (Jtut  I$$H€d,) 

It  enntalDH  a  mont  admirable  dfgent  of  what  in  ppe- 1  r^aired  at  bit  examinatloat. — Tht  PkarmaenUfml 
dally  needed  by  the  medical  atadent  la  all  that  re*  j  Journal. 


Isles  to  practical  chemistry,  and  conatitntea  for  him 

a  iH>nDd  and  uKefnl  t^xt-book  on  the  anbjpct 

We  commend  it  to.the  notice  of  erery  roediral,  aawell 
SH  pharmaeentlcal,  atndent.  We  only  regret  that  we 
had  not  the  book  to  depend  npou  In  working  up  the 
subject  of  practical  and  pharmaceutical  cheralatry  for 
the  University  of  Londou,  for  which  it  seema  to  na 
that  It  Is  exactly  adapted.  This  la  paying  the  book  a 
high  compliment.— 2%e  Laneet. 

Dr.  Attfleld'a  book  la  written  In  a  clear  and  able 
manner ;  it  Is  a  work  9ui  genaria  and  without  a  rival ; 
it  will  be  welcomed,  we  think,  by  every  reader  of  the 
*  Pharmacopoeia,'  and  Is  quite  as  well  eulfed  fbr  the 
medical  student  aa  for  the  pharmaeiat.-^TIte  0%«inl- 
titl  NuiM. 

A  valuable  guide  to  practical  medical  chemistry, 
and  an  admirable  companion  to  the  "Britlah  Phar* 
macop(e1a. "  It  is  rare  to  find  so  many  qualities  e<tm- 
bined,  and  quite  curious  to  note  how  much  ralnabte 
iafurmation  flndn  a  mutual  interdependence.— Jfedf- 
t»d  Timet  and  Oaxdte. 

U  \*  almoKt  th#  only  book  from  which  the  medical 


At  page  3S0  of  the  eurrent  volume  of  tbia  Jrinmal, 
we  remarked  that  "  there  is  a  sad  daarib  of  [msdicnl] 
Btudenta*  text-books  in  chemlatry.**  I>r.  Attfli^M'* 
volume,  JuHt  pubiishsd,  la  rather  a  new  b>iok  thaa  a 
second  edition  of  his  previtioa  work,  and  mnrevsa'ly 
realliea  our  Idei^l  than  any  book  we  bav^  ber"Tes«»i 
on  the  anbjeet.— TAa  BrUUh  XMiceUJvmmnl. 

The  iutrodaetlon  of  new  matter  baa  aoi  d^Mtroyr^ 
the  original  eharaeter  of  the  work,  aa  a  treatise  oa 
pharmaceutical  and  medical  ehemlMtry.  but  ha*  aim- 
ply  extended  the  fonndaiioBs  of  theae  special  depart- 
menta  of  the  acienee.— 7^  OkemM  OM<f  Dmgffimf 

We  believe  that  thla  manual  haa  been  already 
adopted  as  the  elasa-book  by  many  of  the  pr>)fe«H>n 
in  the  public  schools  throQgbont  the  Holted  Kinrioai. 
...  In  pharmaceutical  chemistry  applied  to  the  pKar 
raaeopoeia.  we  know  of  no  rival.  It  fa,  tberefors.  psr 
licnlarly  suited  to  the  medical  student.— 7%e  Jftdirnl 
PrviM  and  Circular. 

It  in  every  way  fulfils  the  iatenlloD  of  theanth^. 

We  can  strongly  recommend  It  an  a  laost  eouiplMs 

manual  of  chemistry,  alike  UMefnl  to  the  phyitlnaa 

student  can  work  up'the  pharmacopatlal  chemistry    and  pharmaceutist. — Canada  Med.  Joum.,  JXot.'TIi. 


fkDLINO  ( WILLIAM), 
A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  arraniored  for  the  Use 

of  Medical  Stndents.   With  Illafltmtions.    From  the  Fourth  and  Reviead  London  Editioi. 
In  one  neat  royaJ  12ino.  Tolame,  extra  cloth.     $2.     {.Lately  Issued.) 

As  a  work  for  the  practitioner  it  cannot  be  excelled.  |  gaulc  chemistry,  etc.  The  portions  devoted  to  a  dis- 
7t  ia  wriiien  plainlyandconclaely.andglvealaa  very  i  cuasion  of  these  subject*  are  very  excellent.  la  ae 
small  compasa  the  information  required  by  the  busy  '  work  can  the  phyaician  find  more  that  is  valnsl-ls 


practitioner.  It  is  eaaentially  a  work  for  the  physl* 
clan,  and  no  one  who  purchasea  It  will  ever  regret  tlvp 
outlay.  In  addition  to  all  that  is  usually  given  in 
couueclioo  with  inorganic  chemistry,  there  are  most 
valuable  contributions  to  toxicology,  animal  and  or> 


and  reliable  la  regard  to  arlae,  bile.  milk.  boae.  uri- 
nary calculi,  tisaue  composition.  *^ie.  The  work  m 
small,  reabonnble  In  price,  and  well  published.— 
Rirhmond  and  LouisvilU  Med.  Jvumat,  Dec.  ISA. 


T>0  WMA  N  (JOHN  E.) ,  M.  D. 
PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  ^lEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Edited 

by  0.  L.  Bloxax,  Profesior  of  Practical  Chemlvtry  in  King'a  Collega,  London.  FiAk 
American,  from  the  fourth  and  reviled  English  Edition.  In  one  neat  volumep  royal  12mo., 
pp.  351,  with  nnmerons  illustratione,  extra  doth.     $2  25.     (Just  Issued,) 


The  fourth  edition  of  thin  invaluabie  text-book  of 
Medical  Cheroi-«try  was  published  in  Bngland  in  (>eto- 
b^r  of  the  la^t  year.  The  Editor  has  brought  down 
the  Handbook  to  that  date,  introduei'ng,  as  tar  as  was 
compatible  with  the  necessary  conclaeneaa  of  each  a 
work,  all  the  valuable  dlscoverlea  in  the  science 


which  have  come  to  light  siaee  the  prevloma  edlrtoa 
waa  printed.  The  work  is  iadispaasable  lo  erery 
atudent  of  medicine  or  enlightened  practitioner,  ft 
la  printed  in  clear  type,  aud  the  illnstrattona  an 
aumeroua  and  LatelUglbla.— JBoaton  Med.  amd  Bmrg. 
JimmaL 


B 


Y  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLrDINO 

ANALYSIS.    Fifth  American,  from  the  fifth  and  rariaed  London  edition.     With  naiaer- 
oofl  iUostrationg.     In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  l2mo.,  extra  cloth.     $2  26.     {Jmsi  Issued.) 

It  la  by  (hr  the  best  adapted  for  the  Chenlral  aiadrat 
of  any  that  has  yet  bllen  la  our  way.— JrfNiA  and 
Fhreign  Medico-Chirursfieal  Remims. 

.  The  beat  introduetory  work  oa  the  anfajcel  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. ->&f<is5Hr^A  MmUkijfJnm. 


One  of  the  moat  complete  manuals  that  haa  for  a 
long  lime  been  given  to  the  medieal  atndaat.— • 
Athenaum. 

We  regard  it  as  realificg  almost  everything  to  be 
desired  in  an  introduction  to  Practical  CLemiHtry. 


(1  RAH  AM  (THOMAS),  F.R.S, 

"^'THE  elements  of  inorganic  chemistry,  including  the 

Application*  of  the  Science  in  the  Arts.  New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  by  Blixt 
W ATTi  and  Robert  Bridobb,  If.  D.  Complete  in  one  large  and  handaome  octavo  volima, 
of  over  800  very  large  pages,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-oaU,  eztn  tlotk. 
$5  50.  

very  haudaome  octavo  ▼olnmea,  with  AQO  wed 
eagravlBfa,  extia  aieth,  $$  QQl 


K^APP'S  TECHNOLOOT  :  or  Cbemlxtrv  Applied  to  I 
the  Arte,  and  to  Manufactures.  With  American  I 
additioaa,  by  Prof.  WaLTia  K.  Jovvsox.    la  two  j 


Henrt  G.  Lka'8  Publioationb — (Ghemistry^  Pharmacy ^^c).      11 


pro  WNIES  {GEORGE),  Ph.  D. 


A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and 

Practieal.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-ceyen  illastratioiu.  A  new  American,  from  the 
timth  and  revisied  London  eilition.  Edited  by  Bobbbt  Bbiuobs,  M.  D.  In  one  large 
rojal  l2mo.  Tolume,  of  about  850  pp.,  extra  oloth,  92  75 ;  leather,  $3  25.  (Just  Isnud.) 
8oroe  yearji  baring  elapsed  »inee  the  appearance  of  the  la«t  American  edition,  and  leveral 
reviftioue  having  been  made  of  the  work  in  England  during  the  interrnl,  it  will  be  found  very 
greatly  nUered,  und  enlarged  by  about  two  hundred  and  fiily  pages,  containing  nearly  one  half 
more  matter  thnn  befure.  The  editors,  Mr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  have  labored  sedulously 
to  render  it  worthy  in  all  respects  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  which  it  has  thus  fSftr  enjoyed,  by 
incorporating  in  it  all  the  rao^t  recent  investigations  and  discoveries,  in  so  far  as  is  compatible  with 
its  design  as  an  elementary  text-book.  While  its  distinguishing  characteristics  have  been  pre- 
served, various  portions  have  been  rewritten,  and  especial  pains  have  been  taken  with  the 
department  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  which  late  researches  have  accumulated  io  many  new  facts 
and  have  enabled  the  subject  to  be  systematiied  and  rendered  intelligible  in  a  manner  formerly 
impossible.  As  only  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  the  work  thus  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  but  little  has  remained  to  be  done  by  the  American  editor. 
Such  additions  as  seemed  advisable  have  however  been  made,  and  especial  care  has  been  taken 
to  secure,  by  the  closest  scrutiny,  the  accuracy  so  eesential  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

Thus  fully  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  latest  advances  of  science,  and  presented  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  maiatain  iU  position  as  the  favorite  text- 
book of  the  medical  student. 

the  Oeneral  PrindpliNi  of  Chemleal  Philosophy,  and 
the  greater  pnrt  of  the  orgnnie  chemUtry,  have  beeo 
rewritten,  and  the  whdie  work  revlHed  la  accordance 
with  the  r^eeat  advaneeH  in  ohemioal  knowledge.  It 
remains  the  Rianderd  text-book  of  chemiiitry.-*I>M6- 
«A  Quarterly  Journal^  Feb.  IStttt. 


Thin  work  Ib  so  well  known  that  It  seems  almost 
pQperflnouA  for  as  to  speak  aboat  it.  It  has  been  a 
favorite  text-hook  with  medical  students  for  yearn, 
aud  Ittf  popularity  hai«  in  no  respect  dimlnlHihed. 
Whenever  we  hare  beeo  consulted  by  medical  ittu- 
deat».  an  hnn  frequently  occurred,  what  treatise  on 
chemiMtrv  thej  Nhonld  procare,  we  have  always  re- 
e>immend<-d  Fowne»',  for  we  regarded  it  as  the  best. 
Tbere  l«  no  work  that  combines  so  many  exeellen- 
c<««.  It  is  of  convenient  size,  not  prolix,  of  plain 
pemplcuons  dicituo,  contains  all  the  mont  recent 
diHCuvenefi,  and  is  of  moderate  prioe.<— >(#iMciisaa<i 
Jfcxi.  Rrperiory,  Aug.  1S69. 

Large  additions  have  been  made,  especially  la  the 
dt^parlineut  of  organic  chemititry,  and  we  know  of  no 
other  work  that  has  greater  claims  on  the  phj Mieiea, 
pharuiaceutltit,  or  utadent,  than  this.  We  eheerfnlly 
nwrumniend  it  as  the  be«t  text-book  on  elementary 
cheroiMtry,  and  beepeak  for  it  the  carefnl  attention 
of  Mtudent«  of  pharmacy.— CAfoo^  PharmttciH,  Aug. 
1669. 

The  American  reprint  of  the  tenth  revised  and  eor- 
nected  Kugli«h  edition  is  now  issued,  and  represents 
the  present  conditiun  of  the  science.  Nu  comments 
are  necessary  to  insure  it  a  favorable  reception  at 
the  handK  of  practitioners  and  etadeats.— ifostfon 
Med.  aud  Surg.  Journal^  Aug.  12, 18d9. 

It  will  eontlnae,  as  heretofore,  to  hold  the  first  rank 
as  a  text-book  for  students  oi  medicine.— OAfoayo 
M9fi.  Bartimintr,  Aug.  1869. 

This  work,  long  the  recognized  Manual  of  Chemlstrr, 
appears  as  a  tenth  edition,  nnder  the  able  editorship 
of  Bence  Jones  and  Henry  Watts.     The  chapter  on 


There  is  probably  not  a  student  of  chemistry  In  this 
country  to  whom  the  admirable  manaal  of  the  late 
Profcifsor  Fownes  Is  unknown.  It  has  achieved  a 
success  which  we  believe  Is  entirely  without  a  paral- 
lel among  scientific  text-books  in  our  langoage.  This 
success  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  En- 
glish work  OB  chemistry  which  eomblnes  so  many 
excellences.  Of  convenient  sise.  of  attractive  form, 
clear  and  concise  in  diction,  well  illniitrated,  and  of 
moderate  price,  it  wonld  seem  that  every  requisite 
for  a  stadent*s  hand*bo«ik  has  been  attained.  The 
ninth' edition  was  pnblished  nnder  the  joint  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Bence  Jones  and  Dr.  Hofmann;  the  new 
one  has  been  superintended  through  the  press  by  Dr. 
Bence  Jones  and  Mr.  Henry  Watts.  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  aar  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  la 
better  hands.  There  Is  no  one  in  Bagland  who  can 
compare  with  Mr.  Watts  la  experience  as  a  eompllor 
in  chemical  literatnre,  and  we  have  mach  pleasure 
in  recording  the  (kct  that  his  reputation  is  well  »aik- 
tained  by  this,  his  last  uadertaking.— 2ibe  (Jlumieal 
N«wt,  Feb.  18«9. 

Here  is  a  new  edition  which  has  been  long  watched 
for  by  eager  teachers  of  ehemlntry.  In  its  new  garb, 
and  nnder  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Watts,  It  ban  resumed 
its  old  place  as  the  most  sneceesful  of  text-booka— 
Indian  Kedieal  QautU,  Jan.  1, 1869. 


^RANDE  ( WM,  r.),  D,  C.L,,  and   rpLYLOR  (ALFRED  S,),  M.D,,  F.R.8. 
CHEMISTRY.    Second  American  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  Dr. 

Taylob.    In  one  handaome  8to.  volume  of  764  pages,  extra  cloth,  $6  00 ;  leather,  $6  00. 

From  De.  Taylor's  Perpaci. 
"The  rerision  of  the  second  edition,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  my  lamented  colleague, 
has  devolved  entirely  upon  myself.  Every  chapter,  and  indeed  every  page,  has  been  revised, 
and  numerous  additions  made  in  all  parts  of  the  volume.  These  additions  have  been  restricted 
chiefly  to  subjects  having  some  practical  interest,  and  they  have  been  made  as  concise  as  possible, 
in  order  to  keep  the  book  within  those  limits  which  may  retain  for  it  the  character  of  a  Student*! 
Manual  ''—Lundw,  June  29,  1867. 

A  book  that  has  already  so  established  a  repnta-  {  of  Information  with  the  most  sparing  use  of  technical 
tlna,  as  has  Braade  and  Taylor's  Chemistry,  can  I  terms  and  phraseology,  so  as  to  furnish  the  reader. 


hardly  need  a  notice,  save  to  mention  iheadditloas 
aud  improTements  of  the  edition.  Doubtless  the 
work  will  long  remain  a  favorite  text-book  in  the 
schools,  as  well  as  a  convenient  book  of  reference  for 
all.— ^.  Y.  Mtdical  OoMetU,  Oct.  12,  1867. 

For  this  reason  we  hall  with  delight  the  republica- 
tion, in  a  form  which  will  meet  with  general  approval 


"whether  a  student  of  medicine,  or  a  man  of  the 
world,  with  a  plain  introduction  to  the  ssleuee  and 
praciice  of  chemistry.'* — Journal  q/  ApplUd  Ofunn- 
iatry,  Oct,  1897. 

This  second  American  edition  of  an  excellent  trea- 
tise on  chemical  sdeaee  la  not  a  mere  republication 
from  the  Knglish  press,  but  is  a  reviiiion  and  en< 


and  command  public  attention,  of  this  really  valua- ;  iaigement  of  the  original,  nnder  the  «u)>er vision  of 
bte  standard  work  on  chemistry — more  particularly  i  the  i»urvlving  author,  Dr.  Taylor.  The  favoralile 
a"  it  has  been  adapted  with  sncncareto  the  wants  of  opinion  expressed  on  the  publication  of  the  former 
the  general  public.  The  well  known  scholarship  of '  edition  of  tnls  work  is  fnlly  sn^taiaed  by  the  present 
itrt  auihorv,  and  their exunslvc  researches  fornaay  !  revision.  In  which  Dr.  T.  has  lacreased  the  sise  of 
yearn  in  experimental  chemistry,  have  been  lung  ap-  j  the  volume,  byjaB  addition  of  sixty-eight  pages. — Am, 

Ir«ri!tted  in  thei<c)entiflc  world,  but  la  this  work  they  j  Joum,  Mad.  aaitncei,  Oct.  Ibtf7. 
ave  beeu  careful  to  give  Uie  largest  i/OMtibic awooat  ] 
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pARRlSH  (EDWARD), 

^  Prt\ftM9or  0/  Materia  Medtea  in  the  Phaaddphia  OetUgt  of  Pharmaev. 

A  TREATISE  OX  PHARMACY.    Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the 

Student,  and  as  a  Onide  for  the  Phjrician  and  Pharmaoeutirt.  With  manj  Formuiv  and 
PreMriptionB.  Third  Edition,  greatly  improved.  In  one  haDdJome  octaro  volame,  of  d^0 
pages,  with  lereral  hundred  illnstrations,  extra  oloth.     $5  00;  leather.  $6  00. 

The  immense  araoant  of  practical  information  condensed  in  this  volnrae  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  the  Index  contains  about  4700  items.  Under  the  head  of  Acids  there  are  :)I2  refer- 
ences ;  under  Emplaatrum,  36 ;  Extracts,  159 ;  Loienges,  25 ;  Mixtures,  55 ;  Pills,  56 ;  Syrupi, 
131;  Tinctures,  188;  Ungnentum,  57,  Ac. 

not  wish  Ik  to  be  anderstood  as  Tcry  eztraTufkBt 
praise.  In  trnth,  it  la  not  to  mnch  tb«»  b««l  aa  iLt 
only  book.— 7A«  London  OhemieaJ  /Vews. 


An  attempt  to  fiirniMh  anythlDg  like  an  analyni*  •>f 
Parrlrth's  TAry  Taluable  and  elabur»tr   7V«'ifi«»E  'm 


We  have  examined  this  large  Tolnme  with  a  good 

deal  of  care,  and  find  that  the  anthor  hait  oompletely 

exhaoHted  the  inbject  upon  which  he  treats ;  a  more 

oomplete  worki  we  think,  It  would  be  impOMible  to 

flud.    To  the  Btadent  of  pharmacy  the  work  la  Indla- 

ponnable;  indeed,  60  far  aa  we  know,  it  la  the  only  one     ^ ..     , -«  -      _    .  _^-ij  _^.«*«^  «.^,«  -,»«,^  ,».-.- 

Tf  it.  kind  in  ezUtence,  and  even  to  the  ohysldin  or    '^''^^'^^^^TaPIJ^''^^^  i^l^^J^^ilr^^^l 

medical  .indent  who  «n  spare  five  dolllafs  to  pnr-  !  «'•  »«▼•  •»  •«'  diapoaa  .    ^hi^  howeTer.  l*  noi  j^ 

'^  '^         mneh  a  matter  of  regret,  laaamnch  a*  it  wunM  U 

dtflealt  to  think  of  any  point,  however  mianle  and 
apparently  trivial,  oouuGried  with  the  manipnUili.i 
>f  pharuacenllc  sabiitaucfM  or  appliaDceH  which  bat 
not  been  clearlv  and  earefally  dl^eoMed  In  th1«  vol- 
ume. Want «»!  apace  preventa  oar  enlarging  furtk*? 
on  this  valuable  work,  and  we  mnat  cnnelade  byt 
•imple  ezpre>(tilon  of  oar  hearty  appreciatttvn  ot  iu 
mertw.~/HiMiw  Quarterly  Jimr.  qf  Muiieal  atiemet, 
▲uguat,  ISM. 


chase  it,  we  feel  sure  the  practical  information  he 
will  obtain  will  more  than  compensate  him  for  the 
outlay. — Canada  Med.  Journal,  Ifov.  1864. 

The  medical  student  and  the  practising  phyaldan 
will  And  the  volume  of  iuetitlmable  worth  for  study 
and  referenee.~;8an  Francisco  M«d,  Preee,  July, 
1864. 

When  w«)  say  that  this  book  is  in  some  renpeeta 
the  be»t  which  ban  been  published  on  the  subject  in  . 
the  Bngiiith  language  for  a  great  maay  yeara,  we  do  I 


s 


TILLE  (ALFRED),  M.D,, 

PrvfrMSor «»/  Thtuny  and  Practice  of  MaJHein9  in  the  Univeretty  of  Pfnna. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDIC  A;  a  Systematic  Treatise 

on  the  Action  and  Uies  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Dvncriptitm  and  History. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volames  vf  aboat 
1700  pages,  extra  oloth,  $10;  leather,  $13. 

abroad  its  repatatlon  as  a  standard  treatise  on  Xateria 
Medlca  t»  necurely  e»tablibhr>d.  It  lit  iHrcoDil  i»  &« 
work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  tongue,  and.  la- 


Dr.  StlMft*8  bplendld  work  on  therapeutics  and  ma- 
teria medica.— J^ondon  Mtd.  Times,  April  8, 1865. 

Dr.  StiU6  MUndn  to-day  one  of  the  beet  and  most 


honored  reprosenlatlves  at  home  and  abroad,  of  Ame-    <*T*'  **  i**^i***'Z  *,"***'*?![:  *"  **'?•  r*»P'et«K  to  any 

jb^^q^.    Mh9r.'-Pac{/U!  Med.  and  Sury  Jour Htd,  Jul j,\»6. 


ricaa  medicine ;  and  thefe  volumes,  a  library 
aelvos,  a  tresHure-houHe  for  every  Htudlons  physician, 
assure  hiit  fame  even  had  he  done  nothing  more.'— The 
W*:stem  Juurnal  of  Medieitu,  Dee.  1868. 

We  regard  ihia  work  as  the  beat  one  on  Materia 
Medlca  In  the  English  language,  and  as  such  it  de- 
servet)  the  favor  it  has  received.— .iia.  Joum.  Medt- 
eat  Sciences,  July  1868. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  merits  of  the  third  edition 
of  this  roagnlflcendy  conceived  work.  It  is  the  work 
on  Materia  Medlca,  in  which  Therapeattoa  are  prima- 
rily con8idered~ihe  mere  natural  hlatory  of  drugn 
being  briedy  disposed  of.  To  medical  praotitioners 
thlH  Is  H  very  valuable  conception.  It  Is  wonderful 
hi)w  much  of  the  riches  of  the  literature  of  Materia 
Mtjtdlca  ban  been  condensed  into  this  book.  The  refer- 
ences alone  would  make  it  worth  posneHslng.  But  it 
in  not  a  mere  compilation.  The  writer  exerelttes  a 
good  Judgment  of  hlii  own  on  the  great  docirlnea  and 
points  of  Therapeutics.     For  purp'>t<eM  of  practice. 


Stmt's  Therapeuticii  is  incomparably  the  bi^t  work 
oa  the  subject. 'A.  T.  Med.  OiuUtt,  Hept.  »i,  1S««l 

Dr.  8tllld*s  work  is  becoming  the  best  known  of  say 
of  our  treatises  on  Materia  MeJica.  .  .  .  t*o»  of  ib« 
most  valuable  worliK  in  the  language  on  the  subj-^s 
of  which  it  treaU.— iir.  r.  MmI.  Journal,  iXci.  l&(>b. 

The  rapid  exhauAtlon  of  two  editions  of  Prof.  Stlll^'i 
scholarly  work,  and  the  consequent  neces»liy  U'T  a 
third  edition,  is  sntllclent  evidence  of  Ibe  high  Mtl- 
mate  placed  upon  it  by  ilie  prufenaion.  It  is  au  exag- 
geration to  say  that  there  U  no  nuperlor  work  npis 
the  sabject  in  the  Eugllikh  language.  The  prearsl 
edition  is  fully  up  to  the  mont  recent  advanett  is  tb« 
science  and  art  of  therapeutiea. — lie<iBtt»aec;rtA  Jffd*- 
eal  Herald,  Aug.  ItvtiS. 

The  work  of  Prof.  Still«  has  rapidly  taken  a  high 
place  In  profeHMonal  Ohteem,  and  to  amy  that  a  tLir4 
edition  is  demanded  and  now  appeara  before  as,  mA- 


t  mi.  K  *i^V''r«  ,  ,'"«^  F«rp.^«"  ui  praciice,  cleutly  attests  the  ftrm  ponitlon  till*  treatise  ha*  niads 
felllK's  book  i«  Jlnjost  aniqae  as  •  repertory  of  in-  \  fy,  n^jf.  a*  a  work  ofgreat  re^e»rch,  and  Mrhular- 
formation  enipirlcal  and  hclenl.flc^n  the  actions  and  .hip^  it  la  wife  to  «iy  we  hare  nothing  «peri..r.  h  U 
a>»es  of  medicines.— Loi»rfon  Lancet,  Oct.  31,  18t«.         ,.,ildlD»lv  full,  ^kd  tba  hnnT  i»r*ri,iioS*r  will  €mi 


Through  the  former  editions,  the  professional  world 
is  well  avi^uainted  with  this  work.    At  home  and 


exceedingly  full,  and  the  ba<»y  practitioner  will  flsd 
ample  suggeatioub  upon  almoni  every  impi>rUBt  puist 
of  therapeutics.— Cincfaaciii  Laneti,  Aug.  18«e. 


QRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.\  M.D. 


A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  Containing  the  Methods  of  Pre- 

paring  and  Administering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adi4»ted  to  Physieia&i 
and  Pharmaceutists.  Becond  edition,  thoroughly  reviaed,  with  numeroiu  additions,  by 
Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  CuUegt  of 
Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and  handsome  ootavo  rolnme  of  650  pages,  double-col ddsi. 
Extra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $5  00. 

Three  complete  and  extended  Indexes  render  the  work  eapeolally  odapted  for  imnediat*  eoninl- 
tation.  One,  of  Diseases  and  tbbir  Remedies,  presents  under  the  head  of  each  disease  tbs 
remedial  agents  which  have  been  nyefully  exhibited  in  it,  with  reference  to  the  formnls  eontainiiig 
them — while  another  of  Pharmaceutical  and  Botanical  Naves,  and  a  very  thorough  0b5EB&l 
In DEZ  afford  the  means  of  obtaining  at  onoe  any  information  desired.  TIm  Form^ary  itself  ii 
arranged  alphabetically,  under  the  heads  of  the  leading  constituents  of  tha  prasoriptions. 

Wn  know  of  none  In  our  language,  or  any  other,  so  comprehensive  in  its  details.— LoiKfom  hane^. 
One  of  the  mobl  complete  wot\li^  ^->t  \,Yk«V\ti^\tL  %^i  \ai\if,\vafis.— Fdfa^rir|A  Mtd.  JomnuiL 
We  are  not  cogniiaul  of  Iba  «xVa\.«iica  <»!  %  v^t^VW  w^\>l.— LwaAwa  MwL  QaaiAU. 
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p  ERE  IRA  (JON A  THAN),  M,D.,  F,  R.S.  and  L.S. 

MATERIA  MEDIC  A  AND  THERAPEUTICS;  being  an  Abridg- 

ment  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  arranged  in  conformity  with 
the  Britifh  Phormacopoein.  and  adapted  to  the  uae  of  Medical  Practitionera,  Chemisti  and 
Drofi^ifts,  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Stvdenta,  Ao.  Bj  F.  J.  Farrb,  M.D.,  Senior 
Phjffictan  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  London  Editor  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia; 
amisted  by  Robkrt  BBHTLir,  M.R.O.S.,  Profcsaor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Botany  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Qreat  Britain;  and  by  Robkbt  Warincito!!,  F.R.S.,  Chemical 
Operator  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  With  numerous  additions  and  references  to  the 
United  States  Pharmacopceia,  by  Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  Profeasor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  PennsyWania.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  Tolume  of  1040  closely 
printed  pages,  with  236  illnatrations,  extra  cloth,  $7  00;   leather,  raised  bands,  $8  00. 


The  Uffk  of  the  American  editor  has  evident!  v  been 
no  slaecare.  for  not  unly  hsM  he  given  to  as  all  that 
U  eonUlDed  in  the  abridgment  anefn).  for  onr  par- 
powe«,  but  by  a  careful  and  Judicious  embodiment  of 
over  a  hundred  new  remedies  has  increased  the  slie 
of  the  former  work  fully  one-third,  besides  adding 
many  new  illustrations,  some  of  whleh  are  original. 
We  unhesitatingly  nav  that  by  so  doing  he  has  pro- 
portionately increased  the  value,  not  only  of  the  con- 
aeuited  edition,  but  has  sztended  the  applicability  of 
the  great  original,  and  has  placed  his  medical  coun- 
trymen under  lasting  ohligations  to  him.  The  Ame- 
rlcHU  physician  now  has  all  that  la  needed  in  the 
shape  of  a  complete  treatise  on  materia  medioa,  and 
the  medical  student  has  a  text-book  which,  for  prac- 
tical utility  and  intrinide  worth,  stands  unparalleled. 
Although  of  cottHiderHble  size,  it  is  none  too  large  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  Intended,  and  every 
niMiical  msn  should,  in  Justice  to  himself,  spare  a 
place  for  it  upon  his  book-shelf,  resting  assured  that 
the  more  he  consults  It  the  better  he  will  be  satlsfled 
of  its  excellence.— i^.  Y.  JTsi.  R«oord,  5ov.l5, 1866. 

It  will  flll  a  place  which  no  other  work  can  occupy 
lu  the  library  of  the  iriiysidaa,  student,  and  apothe- 
cary .—Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Jcwnal,  Nov.  8, 1866. 

Of  the  many  works  on  Haterla  Medica  which  have 
appeared  since  the  Issuing  of  tha  British  Pharmaco- 


poBla,  none  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  student 
and  practitioner  than  the  piicwnt.  Perelra*s  Materia 
Hedlea  had  long  ago  asserted  for  Itself  the  poKition  of 
being  the  most  complete  work  on  the  Hubject  in  the 
KnglTsh  language.  But  Its  very  completeness  st«x>d 
la  the  way  of  its  success.  Except  in  the  way  of  refers 
euce,  or  to  tho^  who  made  a  special  study  of  Maieria 
Medlea,  Dr.  Perelra'a  work  was  too  full,  and  Its  pe- 
rusal ref^uired  an  amount  of  time  which  few  had  at 
their  disposal.  Dr.  Fsrre  has  very  Judiciously  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  the  publication  of  the 
new  Fharmscopcsia.  by  bringing  out  an  abridged  edi- 
tion of  the  great  work.  This  edition  of  Perelra  is  by 
no  means  a  mere  abridged  re-lsNue,  but  contains  ma- 
ny improvements,  both  in  the  descriptive  and  thera- 
peutical departments.  We  can  recommend  it  as  a 
very  excellent  and  reliable  texi-hook.-'BdiiUmrffh 
MecL  Journal,  February,  1866. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  Impressed,  at  a  glance, 
with  the  exceeding  value  of  this  work  as  a  compeud 
of  nearly  all  uaeftki  knowledge  on  the  materia  medica. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Profr«sor  Wood  fur  his 
adaptation  of  it  to  our  meridian.  Without  his  einen- 
datlOBsaad  addltUiaslt  would  lose  much  of  its  value 
to  the  American  siodent.  With  them  it  is  an  Ameri- 
can book.— PucO^  MmUeal  and  Surgical  Journal, 
December,  1866. 


fJLLIS  {BENJAMIN),  M.D. 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY:  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions 

derived  from  the  writings  and  praetioe  of  mnny  of  the  mo.«t  eminent  physicians  of  America 
and  Europe.   Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.    The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  PharmnfOeutie  and  Medical  Observations.   Twelfth  edi- 
tion,  earefally  revised  and  much  improved  by  Albbrt  H.  Smith,  M.  D.    In  one  volume  8vo. 
of  376  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  00.     {Lately  Pttbh'tked.) 
This  work  has  remained  for  some  time  oat  of  print,  owing  to  the  anzlons  care  with  which  the 
Editor  hafl  sought  to  render  the  present  edition  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable 
fiivor  which  has  carried  the  volume  to  the  unusual  honor  of  a  TWBLrTB  Edxtiost.     He  hns  sedu- 
lously endeavored  to  introduce  in  it  all  new  preparations  and  oombinstions  deserving  of  confidence, 
baeidcfl  adding  two  new  classea,  Antemetics  and  Disinfectants,  with  brief  references  to  the  inhalation 
of  atomised  fluids,  the  nasal  douche  of  Thadichum,  snggestions  npon  the  method  of  hypodermic 
injection,  the  administration  of  anassthetios,  Ae.  £o.     To  aooommodate  these  numerous  additions, 
he  has  omitted  much  which  the  advance  of  seience  has  randered  obsoleta  or  of  minor  importunce, 
nr>twith(>tRnding  which  the  volume  has  been  increased  by  more  than  thirty  pages.     A  new  feature 
will  be  found  in  a  copious  Indes  of  Diseases  and  their  ramadies,  which  oannot  bat  inorease  the 
Talue  of  the  work  as  a  suggestive  book  of  reference  for  the  working  practitioner.    Every  pracaution 
has  been  taken  to  secure  the  typographioal  aoeuraoy  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  it 
in  hoped  that  the  new  edition  will  fully  maintain  the  position  which  "  Ellis'  Fobmdlaby''  has 
long  occupied. 

/LARSON  {JOSEPH),  M.D., 

vy  Pr*i/e4t9or  cf  MtU«ria  Medica  nnd  Pharmacy  in  th€  UnitertUy  of  Penntylvania,  Ac. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE   COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON   MATERIA 

MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  Univervity  of  Pennsylvania.  With  three 
Lectures  on  tha  Modus  Operandi  of  Medicines.  Fourth  and  rovifod  edition,  extra  cloth, 
$3  00. 


EUXGLTSOX'S  NEW  REMEDIES.  WITH  FORMrLA 
FOR  TUEIK  PKEPAKATIDN  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, beveath  edilioD,  with  exteDsir<»  Additions. 
Cue  Tol.  Svo.,  pp.  770;  extra  cloth.    #1  00. 

BOrLB'8  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THESAPEU- 
TICS.  Edited  by  JossPB  Garsoii,  M.  D.  With 
atnety-elg^t  illnstratlous.  1  vol.  Sro.,  pp.  700,  ex- 
tra cloth.    $.1  00. 

CHRISTISON'S  DI8PBN8ATORT.  With  copious  ad- 
dltlons,  and  SIS  large  wood-eufraTlngs.     By  R 


BaLKSPKLD  OaiPPiTn,  BL  D.  Oae  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  looo ; 
extra  eloth.    94  00. 

CARPENTER'S  PRIZB  B99AT  ON  THE  USE  OF 
Alcoholic  LiQDoas  is  Health  and  Dimrahb.  Sfw 
edition,  with  a  Preface  hy  D.  F.  Coxdik.  M  D..  uiid 
explanattoas of  scleatlfle  words.  Id  one  nest  ]2mo. 
volume,  pp.  178,  extra  cloth.    80  cents. 

Db  JONGH  on  THE  THRBB  KINDS  OF  COD-LIVER 
Oil,  with  their  Chemical  and  Therspeuilc  Pro- 
perties.   1  vol.  ISmo.,  cloth.    75  ceuLs. 
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Q  KEES  ( T.  IIENR  Y) ,  .V.  />., 

LffinrfT  on  Pathology  and  Sfurbiif  Anntn/my  at  Ohar1ng-f\o»9  WorpUnl  Mfdteal  School. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY.     Witli  numerous  Illnv 

t rations  on  Wood.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  250  pug«i«,  extra  cloth. 
$2  50.     {Just  Issue/i  ) 
The  scope  and  object  of  this  Tolvme  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  eondensed 

SUMMARY    OF    CONTENTS. 

Introduction.  Chapter  I.  The  "Cell."  II.  Nutrition  Arretted.  III.  Nutrition  Iropnir-ri. 
IV.  Fntty  Degeneration.  V.  Mucoid  and  Colloid  Degeneration.  VI.  Fatty  Infiltration.  VII. 
Amyloid  Degeneration.  VIII.  Calcareous  Degeneration.  IX.  Pigmentary  Degeneration.  X. 
Nutrition  Increased.  XI.  Nevr  Formations.  XII.  The  Fibromata.  XIII.  The  Sarcomnt.v 
XIV.  The  Gummatn.  XV.  The  Myzomata.  XVI.  The  Lipomnta.  XVII.  The  EnchondrumiiU. 
XVIII.  The  0?teomata.  XIX.  The  Lymphomata.  XX.  Tubercle.  XXI.  The  Pii|itl!omur.i. 
XXII.  The  Adenomata.  XXIII.  The  Carcinouiata.  XXIV.  The  Mynm»ta.  Nenromnta,  und 
.Angeomata.  XXV.  Cysts.  XXVI.  Infiammntiun.  XXVII.  Inflammation  of  Non-Va«ou]ar 
Tiji.«>ue8.  XXVIII.  Inflammation  of  Vascular  Connective  Ti^saea.  XXIX.  InfltimmatiuD  of 
Bloodve^pels  and  Heart.  XXX.  Inflimmation  of  Lymphatic  Structares.  XXXI.  Inflnmm.ition 
of  Mucous  Membrnnes.  XXXII.  Inflammution  of  Seroas  Membranes.  XXXIII.  InflAmmati'io 
of  the  Liver.  XXXIV.  Inflammation  of  the  Kidney.  XXXV.  Inflammation  nf  the  Liin^cf. 
XXXVI.  Inflnmmation  of  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.  XXXVII.  Changes  in  the  Blood  and  Circu- 
lation.    XXXVIII.  Thrombosis.     XXXIX.  Embolism. 

We  havA  been  vcrj  mnch  pleHHt*d  ky  oar  peraHnI  of    iDformaMon  In  up  to  the  dsy,  well  and  eompsetlT  sr- 
tht'.  little  volume.   It  Ik  the  oal y  ooe  of  the  kind  with  '  ranged,  without  being  at  ail  eeaaty.— Lw»f<ua  Lan- 
which  we  are  ac«inuiated,  and  practitium^ra  an  well    c«£,  Oct.  7,  1S71. 
an  8tudent«  will  Hod  it  a  very  aaeful  guide;  for  the 


riROSS  (SAMUEL  i).),  M.  />., 

^-*  Prft/etHttr  of  Burg^ry  in  tht  Jtflitrton  Jfedical  ffolfegg  of  PhiladOphia, 

ELEMENTS    OF    PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     Third    edition, 

thoronghly  revised  and  greatly  improved.  In  one  large  and  rery  haodaome  ooiavn  volonie 
of  nearly  800  pogee,  with  about  thrae  hundred  and  fifty  beantifal  iUostratiuns,  of  which  a 
large  number  are  from  original  drawings ;  extra  cloth.    $4  00. 

TONES  (C.  nANDFIELD),'F,R.S.,and  sTeV EKING  (ED.  H.),  M.D., 

^  AaaMant  Physicinns  and  Ltcturers  in  St.  Mary't  Hiutpital. 

A  MANUAL  OF   PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     First  Americin 

edition,  revised.  With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handsome  wood  engravings,  la 
one  large  and  beaatifnlly  printed  octavo  volume  of  nearly  750  pages,  extra  olotb,  %^  50. 

ARCLAr(A.  W.),  M.  D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  being  an  Analysis  of  the 

Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Disease.  Third  American  from  the  aeoond  and  reviaed  London 
edition.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  461  pages,  extra  oloih.    $3  50. 

J^ILLIAMS  (CHARLES  jTb^TW.D.,  "" 

^  '  PrtffaMitr  uf  Clinical  Mediein4  in  Univertiiy  OMeffe,  London. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.    An  Elementary  View  of  the  Causes, 

Natnre,  Treatment,  Diagnosis,  and  Prognosis  of  Disease;  with  brief  remarks  on  Hygienics, 
or  the  preservation  of  health.  A  new  Ameriean,  from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition. 
In  one  ootavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  extra  cloth.     $8  50. 


B 


OLUGE'S  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOOICAL  HI8TOLOOT. 
Trannlated,  with  No(e»  and  Additions,  by  Josapn 
LaiDT,  M.  D.  In  oae  volume,  vf>ry  large  imperial 
quarto,  with  3*10  copper-plate  flgnree,  plala  and 
Rolored,  extra  eloth.    $4  00. 

HIMON'S  GENERAL  PATUOLOQT,  a«  eondaelve  to 
the  E<4tabliHhinont  of  KHtiooal  Principles  fur  the 
Preventioa  Hnd  Cnre  of  DiHcase.  In  one  oetavo 
volume  of  213  pages,  extra  cloth,    tl  Sfi. 


tieal  Relations.  In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo 
▼olanies,  of  acsriy  1500  pages,  extra  duth,  t7  iH;. 

HOLLAND'S  MEDICAL  NOTBS  AMI  HEFLKC- 
Tioas.    1  vol.  Svo.,  pp.  Ano,  axtra  cloth.    «.l  .v> 

W  HAT  TO  OBSERVE  AT  THE  BEDSIDE  AND  A  fTBB 
Deatq  IV  MBDirAL  Ca<ibs.  Pabliithfd  auder  lb* 
anthority  of  the  London  Society  for  Modiral  Ob«.-r- 
vatlon.  From  the  second  London  edition.  1  vol. 
royal  ISmo.,  extra  cloth.    #1  00. 


SOLLyOW  THE  HUM  AN  BRAIN;  its  Stracture.Phy.    laYCOCK'S    LECTURES    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES 
I-i^^J.*?^  ^^'^^f  .";.    '","  the  Second  and  much       ^^^  MarHons  of  ManiciL  OwntavATio,  aVp  k" 


enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volame 

■"iOO  pages,  with  190  wood-enU:  extra  cloth.   tS  60. 

LA   ROCHE  ON  YELLOW  FEVER,  considered  In  its 

Hintorical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  andTherapen- 


SRABOV.  Fur  the  nse  of  advanced  stadcatu  Hsd 
Jnaior  praetttionera.  la  one  very  neat  ruj^  Iteo. 
▼olome,  extra  eloth.    $1  00. 


nUNGLISON,  FORBES.  TWEE  DIE,  AND  CONOLLF, 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF   PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:   comprising 

Treatises  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Mediea  and  Therapeutiei, 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Ao.  Ae.  In  fonr  large  super-roval 
octavo  volumes,  of  3254  doable-columned  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  leather. 
$15;  extra  eloth,  $11. 

***  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  uid  eighteen  distinot  treikUMt,  oontribnted 
by  sixty-eight  d\&tmgu\»\ied  v^^vLQlvLna. 
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JPLINT  (AUSTIN).  M.D,, 

•^              Pro/tsmor  of  the  PrineipUs  and  Praetiee  of  Mtdidne  In  Believue  Med.  ColU.g€,  N.  T. 

A  TREATISE    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OP 

MEDICINE ;  designed  for  the  ose  of  Stadenta  and  Prafltitionen  of  Medicine.  Third 
edition,  revived  and  enlarged.  In  one  large  and  oloeely  printed  octavo  volnme  of  1002 
pages ;  handsome  extra  cloth,  $6  00 ;  or  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $7  00. 
{Lately  Pubtisked.) 

By  common  eonaeut  of  the  English  and  American  medical  prem,  this  work  has  been  assigned 
to  the  highest  position  as  a  complete  and  compendiuas  text-book  on  the  most  advanced  condition 
of  medical  science.  At  the  very  moderate  price  at  which  it  is  offered  it  will  be  foand  one  of  the 
cheapest  volames  now  before  the  profession. 

Admirable  aad  aaequ»Uf d.  —  fTeatam  Jcurual  <^f  Mneh  valaable  matter  haa  been  added,  and  by  mak- 

M^dicint.  Nov.  1889.  iuf  the  type  amalier,  the  balk  of  the  volume  U  nut 

--,,,.,_.     ^.        V    I  <    I            VI  V      iA»,y  mnch  tncreaned.    The  weak  polat  in  many  American 

Dr.  PUat'a  work,  thoafh  ela  mlng  no  Mgber  title  ^..^k,  i,  pathology,  bat  Dr.  Kllut  haa  taken  peculiar 

ihiw  that  o/  a  text-book,  la  really  muie.    He  ia  a  man  p^,„,  „„  »h,,  ^^^^         j,    ^^  j^e  valne  of  thVbook. 

«f  Urge  clluiciil  experience,  and  hU  book  In  full  of  l_XK»mfan  ifeST  Time*  a«i  QauAte.  Feb.  6,  l«». 

Huch  mavterly  deacriptions  of  dlaeaae  EK can  only  be  -.  .  n  v  ji    i^.  .•..        .     ...   T    .     -^    <ui  ». 

drawn  by  a  man  latlmately  acquainted  with  their  ^  Publlnhed  in  1866,  thin  valuable  book  of  Dr.  Flint  a 

vAriouB  formn.    It  la  not  ao  long  alnce  we  bad  the  ^*"  *■  t^®  y«»"  exbauated  two  edltioai.  and  now 

pleaaure  of  reviewing  bti  flrat  edition,  and  we  recog-  ^«  ^^^\7  announce  a  third.    We  aay  we  gladly  an- 

uiie  a  great  improvement,  enpeeially  in  the  general  "<>«»»««  *'•  because  we  are  proud  of  It  aa  a  halloual 

part  of  the  work.    ItlHa  work  which  we  can  cordially  repre-entatlve  work  of  not  only  American,  but  of 

recommend  to  our  readera  ai»  fully  abreast  of  the  wl-  fo»mopoliUn  m«liolne.    Ia  It  the  practlceof  medicine 

enoe  of  the  day.— ^<i»*ar^&  JW.  Juunial,  Oct  '69.  *•  yo^og  and  philosophical,  baaed  on  reason  and  com- 

^        #*•.!*        1.      «4uiij«     *u w  "O"*  ••BM,  and  aa  auoh,  we  hope  It  will  be  at  the 

One  of  the  beat  worka  of  the  kind  for  the  pimeil-  ^ght  hand  of  every  pracUtlonerofthiavaatconUneBt 

tloner,  and  the  mojt  o<>n  veuient  of  all  for  the  atudeau  ^Oaltfnmia  MediSal  QoMttU,  March.  1869. 

— ilm.  A» una.  JfMl.  fic^encae,  Jaa.  1869.  ........                V^      .,      I     ,_,          ^   . 

■Ht.1  ^  I.!  V  .  J  •  .1  ..  41.  .J  Goaalderinir  the  large  number  of  valuable  worka  iu 
This  work,  which  atanda  pre-eminently  as  the  ad-  4,,^  practice  of  medicine,  already  before  the  profcb- 
vanee  atandard  of  medical  acfence  up  to  the  present  ^^^^  ^^^  marked  favor  with  which  tbla  haM  been  re- 
time  In  the  practlceof  medicine,  haa  for  lu  author  celved,  neceaaltatlof  athlrdedltiou  intte.hort-pace 
one  who  is  well  and  widely  known  aa  one  of  the  ^f  ^^^  y^^„  IndieateH  unmlntakably  that  it  ia  a  work 
lending  practltionera  of  thU  continent.  Infkct.itla  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence,  and  muMt  be  aceept- 
iieldom  that  any  work  U  ever  ia^ued  from  the  prena  ^  ^  eTidenoe  that  U  haa  largely  fiilfllled  the  object 
more  dewrflna  of  nnlveraal  reMmmendalion,-i>o-  fo,  ^^1^^  the  author  lutomied  It  A  marked  feature 
w.in.Um  Med  Journal^  May,  1869.  In  tl,^  ^^^^^  ^„4  ^^^  wYmx  particularly  adapta  It  for 
Th«>  third  edition  of  tbla  moat  exeellent  book  searee-  the  aae  of  atudenta  aa  a  text-book«  and  certainly  ren- 
ly  needa  any  commendation  firom  ua.  The  volnme,  dera  it  aone  the  leaa  valuable  to  the  buay  practitioner 
4H  It  atandu  now,  la  really  a  marvel:  flrat  of  all.  It  la  an  a  work  of  rereranee,  la  brevity  and  aimplicity 
excellently  printed  and  bonnd — and  we  encounter  The  present  edition  hasbeen  thoroaghly  revlaed.aud 
that  luxury  of  America,  the  ready-cut  pagea,  which  mucn  ne  w  mat  tar  lncorporated,deri  red,  a«  the  author 
thftTankeen  are  *cute  enough  to  inalat  upon — nor  are  Infbrma  na,  both  from  hia  own  clinical  atudicK,  and 
Iheae  by  any  maana  triflea  ;  but  the  eontenta  of  the  from  the  late«t  contribution!  to  medical  literature, 
b«H>k  are  aMtonl«hiag.  Vot  only  ia  It  wooderfui  that  thna  bringing  It  fully  up  with  the  moat  recent  a«l- 
aay  one  niAn  cau  hare  granped  in  hla  mind  the  whole  vaoee^of  the  acience,and  greatly  enhaudnx  lt«  priic 
acope  of  medicine  with  that  vigor  which  Dr  Flint  tical  utility;  while,  by  a  flight  modiflcatlitn  of  iu 
■hoWR,  but  the  eondenaed  yet  dear  way  In  which  typographical  arrangement,  the  additiona  have  been 
thin  la  done  ia  a  perfect  literary  triumph  Dr.  Flint  accommodated  without  materially  Increaalag  Un 
is  pre-eminently  ooa  of  the  ntrong  men,  whoae  right  balk.— At.  £oa<a  Mtd.  AreklneMt  Feb.  1S69. 
to  do  tbla  klod  of  thing  la  well  admitted ;  and  We  My  if  ehew  be  amoaff  our  readera  any  who  are  not  fa- 
no  more  than  the  truth  when  we  »«"«  that  he  U  mnar  with  the  treatlae  befora  ua.  we  ahall  do  them 
very  nearly  the  only  llviLg  miin  that  couM  do  It  with  »  ^^^^  !„  p^^a^dlng  them  to  repair  their  omlii».toa 
■o^'^JS?"'*'  ^  ***l^?lliil**  ***^*'"  ua.-rAa  LoiKioa  forthwith.  Combining  to  a  rare  degree  the  highest 
Practitioner,  March.  IbW.  •clentiflc  atUinmeuta  with  the  mo«t  practical  com- 
Thla  ia  in  aome  renpeeta  the  beat  text-book  of  medl-  mon  aeaae,  and  the  cIoMKt  habltx  of  obaervation,  the 
cine  in  our  language,  and  It  la  highly  appreciated  00  author  haa  given  um  a  volume  whirh  not  only  neiw 
the  other  aide  of  the  Atlaotte,  inaMmiieh  aa  the  flrat  forth  the  reaulu  of  the  lateat  inveatigatlonii  of  other 
edition  wan  exliauated  in  a  few  month*.  The  Hecood  laborem,  but  contMln^  more  original  alewft  than  any 
edition  waM  little  more  than  a  reprint,  bnt  the  prevent  other  Hinxle  work  upon  thl*  well-  worn  theme  within 
haa,  aa  the  author  aaya.  been  thoroqghly  revised,  our  knowledge.— -AT.  JT.  ifad.  (7asdMe,  Feb.  27,  1869. 


BART/)W'8  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  |  TODD'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  ACUTE 
MEDICINE.  With  AdditionK  by  D  F.  CoxDii,  1  DiHBA^iea.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  320  pagOH, 
M  D.    1  vol.  Bvo.,  pp.  600.  cloth.    |S  50.  1     extra  eloth.    92  fiO. 
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A  VY  [F.  Tf.).  M.  A,  F.  R.  S.. 

Senior  Asit,  Phpetcian  to  and  LednreTon  Pkyirtolnffy^  at  Ony^it  Hittptlal^  Ae. 

A  TREATISE  OX  THE   FUNCTION  OF  DIGESTION;  its  Disor- 

dera  and  their  Treatment.     From  the  seeond  London  edition.    In  one  handsome  volume, 
small  octavo,  extra  cloth,  $2  00.     (Lately  Publiihed.) 

trautiiie,  and  euMeleBtly  exhauatlve  for  all  pmctical 
purpoaea.— ZenveniaerM  Mad.  Herald,  iuly,  1W». 

A  very  valuable  w«irk  on  the  aubject  of  which  It 
treata.  Small,  yet  it  1h  full  of  valuable  Information. 
—Cincinnati  Mtd.  Reperioryt  Joae,  1869. 


The  woiHi  before  na  la  one  which  deeervea  a  wide 
circulation.  We  know  of  no  better  guide  to  the  aludy 
of  digention  and  its  diHorderit. — 8t.  Uoui*  Mtd.  and 
Swrg.  Journal,  July  10,  1809. 

A  thoroughly  good  book,  being  a  careful  «yetematle 


jyRINTON  (WILLIAM),  M,D.,  FR.S. 

^LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH;  with  an 

Introduction  on  ite  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  From  the  Meond  andenlmrgad  London  edi- 
tion. With  illnstrationa  on  wood.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volnme  of  about  300  pages, 
•ztraoloih.    $3  36. 
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fJAKT.^nORXE  (HEXRY),  M.D., 

A  J.  Professor  of  Uyffient  in  the  Universiiy  uf  P«nn«|/limifa. 

ESSENTIALS  OP  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDl- 

CINE.     A  handy-book  for  StadenU  and  Praoiitiooen.     Third  editioii,  reTised  and  im- 
proved.    In  one  bandBome  rojnl  ]2ino.  volame  of  487  pagM,  clearlj  printed  ob  tmsaXi  tjp«, 
cloth.  $2  38;  half  bound,  $2  63.     {Now  Titady.) 
The  very  reiniirknble  faror  which  bae  been  be^itowed  apon  this  work,  aa  mnnifeiHeil  in  the  rx- 
banittion  of  two  large  editions  witliin  fonr  years,  shows  that  it  has  snceessfblly  supplied  a  want 
lelt  by  both  student  and  prnctiiioner  of  a  Toliime  which  at  a  inodentte  prica  and  in  a  conTenient 
size  <hould  nfTnrd  a  clear  and  romfuict  Tiew  of  the  moi«t  modem  teachings  in  medical  practice. 
In  preparing  the  work  tor  a  third  edition,  the  author  has  sought  to  maintain  its  character  by  rery 
numerous  additions,  briDy;ing  it  fully  np  to  the  science  of  the  day,  bat  ao  e«»nci*ely  fmrned  that 
the  size  of  the  volume  is  iucrensed  only  by  thirty  ur  forty  pages.     The  extent  of  the  new  informa- 
tion thus  introduced  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  there  have  been  two  hundred  and  inxty 
separate  additions  made  to  the  text,  containing  references  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  new  authors. 

Tbi«(  little  ppitoroe  of  medical  kaowiedge  has  aU  -  inulM«are  appeuded.  iateoded  at  examplep  mer^'j, 

rpftily  bffD  noticed  h^  nn     It  In  a  vade  necnm  of  nut  ax  gtiidet*.  for  uuthinkiiig  praciittoiifti*.    A  r-iia- 

TMliie,  iurlndiu|{  In  a  i»bi>rt  spiice  most  of  wbat  is  e«-  plete  InUvx  faclliuiPMilit*  om  ofihi'*  iiiile  voluur,  iq 

iipbtial  iu  tho  m^leiire  und  prHCtice  of  medlciue.    The  which  all  iiiiporlaut  rrm<Hlie«  lately  iDtrvdnrcd.  %nch 

tliii-d  eduli>u  i-4  wi'il  np  to  the  prcMcat  Omt  tn  the  nHcbloml  kjdraie  Mod  carboUi- acid,  hure  receired 

nioderu  ra^itliiHlHuf  iri>aiineiit.  nudln  tlieaNeofnewlv  their  fall  Abaieofatlcniivn. — ^m. /cmrM.  uf  PUarm  , 

ditcorcrod  driign. — Bottlon  Mmt.  anU  Surg.Jonrwil,  Nut.  ISil. 

^     \   ,     '         ,  ,  .  ,  .  ■      It  l4  aa  epitome  of  the  whole  wcfenr^  and  pmctlee 

Certainly  very  few  volumes  c.>ntaln  so  much  prji-  ■  ^  nj^dlelni.  and  will  be  foand  mo«t  velii.b!^  m  ibf 
ri^eluforraHt  oil  within  HO  .mull  a  eamp»w.-Jf.  Y.  praciltJuner  for  e.ipy  refHrene*..  and  wpt^i^illy  to  lbs 
Mm.  J^nimtif,  AOT.  IS71.  .  ^lu^pm  ju  »itftnd«ace  apon  lerturea,  whu«e  liioe  m 

Tho  dlnca^^e^  are eonrenlentlyelawM fled;  nymptoms,    too  much  uccupied  with  many  Kudier,  lo  raaiiali  iLv 
ciiiitHtioD,  diau:uo-«iH.  proguooin,  and  tredtmeni  am  j  larHer  work*,    biich  a  work  Uiu«l  alwayn  be  io  jrr*«i 
CArofully  cou^iderrd,  the  whole  being  marked    by    deuaud.— (7/»cfnfUi«  Jfed.  fc^rfury.Xov.  Ie7i. 
bnofnevD,  but  clearuests  of  expreMloa.    Over  230  for-  i 

lYATSON  (THOMAS),  M.  D^, 

LECTURES    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OP 

PHYSIC.     Delivered  at  King's  College,  London.     A  new  American,  from  the  FiAh  re- 
vised and  enlarged  English  edition.     Edited,  with  additions,  and  «averal  hondrnl  illa«- 
trations,  by  Hbnky  Hartsuornk,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.     In  two  large  and  handsome  ootuvo  volumes.     (Skortfy.) 
IVith  the  assistance  of  Professor  George  Johnson,  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  Praetiee  of  Medi- 
cine in  King's  College,  the  author  has  thoroughly  revised  this  work,  and  has  sought  tn  bring  it 
on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  the  'nbjeot.     As  he  himself  rain  arks :  '*  Consider- 
ing the  rapid  advance  of  medical  science  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  the  present  edition  wonld 
be  worthiest!,  if  it  did  not  differ  much  from  the  last** — but  in  the  exten!<ive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions that  huve  been  introduced,  the  effort  of  the  author  has  been  to  retain  tba  lucid  and  collu- 
qiiinl  style  of  the  lecture-ro'im,  which  has  made  the  work  so  desorvofllj  popular  with  all  ela<'ses 
of  the  profession.   NotwilbstHnding  the«e  ehangcs.  there  are  some  subjects  oo  whieh  the  American 
reader  might  reai^onabiy  ex|>eet  mure  detailed  information  than  has  been  thought  requisite  in 
Kngland,  and  these  deficiencies  the  editor  has  endeavored  to  supply. 

The  large  size  to  which  the  work  has  grown  seems  to  render  it  necessary  to  print  it  in  two  vol- 
umes, in  place  of  one,  aa  in  the  last  American  edition.  It  is  therefore  presented  iu  tU^it  sha|ie, 
handiiomely  printed,  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  fully  maintain  the 
position  everywhere  hitherto  accorded  to  it,  of  the  standard  and  elussical  represantativa  of  Eng- 
lish practical  medicine. 

At  length,  after  many  months  of  ezpeetatfon,  we.'  revisioa  than  was  pt»nslble  dnring  the  earlier  and 
li»v«>thfMititfrMCtion  of  UndiDguurHelveii  this  week  in  bunier  period  of  hi»  life.  Carffally  pa^Niiigio  rrview 
pi»Km'H«ii>D  of  ti  reriH4>d  and  enlarged  edition  of  Sir  ;  some  uf  the  most  iutrleate  and  imporiaut  pal  holugicai 
Tb<>niatt  WatiK^n's  celebrated  Ijecturc*.  It  in  a  bqIh  .  and  practical  (lueMtioDi,  the reHnlte  of  hiaclitariB^iglit 
J<>ct  for  coDgratnlation  and  for  thankfalne^s  that  Sir  au.l  hlscaluludgmentare  now  recorded  for  ilieb^se- 
Tbomai*  Wa'iHon.  during  a  period  of  comparative  lel-  j  Ht  of  mankind,  iu  language  whieh,  for  precisint.  Tlg<ir. 
Mire,  after  »  long,  laborious,  and  mi>f»t  houtirable  pro-  '  and  cUfSlcai  el^aaoi*.  ba«  rarely  heen  equalled,  and 
fHslonal  rureer,  while  retaining  full  poHAeHHion  of  hlM  '  never  HurpaKfed  The  revialim  has  evidently  I^i^q 
liigli  mi-nial  frtCuliieH,  »houId  have  employed  the  op-  uioHt  earefiilly  done,  and  the  rettulta  appear  In  aliSMtl 
port  unity  to  aubmil  hu  Leciuietf  to  a  more  thorough  j  every  pAge. — tirU.  Med.  Jvurn.,  Oct.  Ik,  Ml. 

pH AMBERS  (T.  K,),  if.  />., 

v/  Gonmdiing  Physician  to  Si.  Mary's  UospUal,  London,  ^c. 

THE  INDIGESTIONS;  or.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Or^ninB  Fonetionally 

Treated.    Third  and  ravised  Edition.    In  oaa  handsome  ootavo  volama  of  8S3  pages,  extra 
eloth.     $3  00.     {Late/y  FuMtsksd.) 

So  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  patieotR  applying  '<  merit,  we  know  of  no  more  desirable  aci|ni«ltiiiD  tu 
to  every  general  practitioner  autfer  from  Home  form  j  a  pbyNician'a  library  than  the  book  bf  fore  n*.  H« 
of  iudigPHi  ion,  that  whatever  atd^  blm  In  their  mHii-  {  who  Khonid  commit  it*  cooteafs  to  hW  memory  w>>nld 
■  gcmont  directly  "pntn  inont>y  Iu  bin  piirwe,*'  and  in-  llnd  tt»  price  an  Inventmenl  of  capital  ibai  retiirn#d 
directly  docs  m<ire  than  auytbiugeUe  to  advance  his  I  blm  a  mu«t  usni^oua  rats  of  latere«t.«-iir.  J.  Ifrdicii 
r<eputaiion  wiib  (be  public.  From  thin  purely  mate-  I  OuMntte,  Jan  ^,  1671. 
rial  point  of  view,  setting  aside  itH  higher  elaira«  to  {  * 

JD  T  TUB  8  A  ME  A  UTUOR.    {Jnst  /«N«ed  ) 

KESTORATIVE  MRDICINE.    An  Harveian  Annnal  Oration,  deli v- 

ered  at  the  Koyn\  CoWega  ot  ^Vv^Acmviv^^  lil.^TvtloTv«  on  June  24,  1871.     With  Two  Sequels. 
Iu  one  very  hundsouve  NoVuuie,  imiiW  \*IvQkQ.)%x.vca.^\^>}&,%\  ^^. 
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ipLINT  (A  USTIN),  M.  D., 

•A-  Pruf6%8or  of  the  PrincipleB  and  PraeHc4  of  Medicine  in  BeOevue  BowpUal  Med.  ColU.ge^  If.  7. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.     Second  revijied  and  enlarged 

edition.     In  one  oetaro  rolume  of  550  poges,  with  a  plate,  extra  olotb,  $4.    {JuU  Issued.) 

The  author  has  fedulously  Improved  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  revising  this  work.  Portions 

of  it  have  been  rewritten,  and  the  whole  brought  ap  to  a  levsl  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of 

science.  It  most  therefore  eontinne  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  standard  treatise  on  the  sabjeot. 

Dr.  Flint  chosea  dlfflenlt  aabjeet  forhla  reitearehes,    able  for  pnrposen  of  UlaBlration,  in  connection  with 


and  has  hIiowii  remarkable  powers  of  observatloa 
and  r«llectlun,  a«  well  angr^at  Indastry,  la  hi«  treat- 
Dif  nt  of  It.  HIh  buok  miut  be  eonvldered  the  falleat 
and  cleareHt  practical  treatl«e  on  those  KQbJecta,  and 


oaaea  which  have  been  reported  brother  truht  worthy 
observers. — Brit,  and  Fur,  Mtd.'Chirurg.  Review. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  #ork,  we  have  do 


should  bP  In  the  hands  of  all  practitioners  and  stu-    l»e«Uatlon  in  pronouncing  It  fall,  aocunite.  and  Jadl- 


deots.    It  is  a  credit  to  American  medical  literature. 
— Amer.  Jonm.  qf  ths  Med.  BeUne$9t  Jaly,  1860. 

We  question  the  fkct  of  any  recent  American  author 
In  our  profenNloa  being  more  extensively  known,  or 
mora  deservedly  esteemed  la  this  country  than  Dr. 
Flint.  We  wllltngiy  aekaowledge  his  success,  more 
pariicniarlj  in  the  volume  on  diseases  of  the  heart, 
In  making  an  extended  personal  eUnlcal  study  avail- 


clous.  Coasldertag  the  present  state  of  science,  such 
a  work  was  much  needed.  It  should  be  la  the  hands 
of  every  practitioner.— Oftfea^o  Jfed.  Joum. 

With  more  than  pleasure  do  we  hall  the  advent  nf 
this  work,  for  it  nils  a  wide  gap  on  the  lint  of  texl^ 
bi>oks  for  onrschoola,  and  U.  for  the  practitioner,  the 
must  valuable  practical  workof  lis  kind.— ilT.  0.  ifeil. 
Sewt. 


*T  THE  BAMB  AUTHOR. 

A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE   OX   THE  PHYSICAL  EXPLORA- 

TION  OF  THE  GUEST  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECTINO  THE 
RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  595  pages,  extra  oloth,  $4  50. 


Dr.  Flint'4  treatise  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
guides  which  he  can  consult.  The  style  la  clear  and 
distinct,  and  is  alM>  condse,  being  free  (irom  that  tend* 
eucy  to  over-refinement  and  nnneeessary  minuteness 
which  ehamcteriies  many  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.—ZHtMfn  Medical  PreM,  Feb.  6,  1887. 

The  chapter  on  Phthisis  is  replete  with  Interest ; 
and  bis  remarks  on  the  diagnosis,  especially  in  the 
early  stages,  are  remarkable  for  their  acumen  and 
great  practical  value.  1H>.  FHut's  style  ts  clear  and 
elegant,  and  the  tone  of  freskness  and  originality 


which  pervades  his  whole  work  lend  an  additional 
force  to  Its  thoroughly  practical  chxractflr,  which 
cannot  fkil  to  obtain  for  U  a  place  as  a  standard  work 
on  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system. — himdon 
£ane«t,  Jan.  19, 1867. 

This  is  an  admirable  book.  Excellent  In  detail  and 
execution,  nothing  better  couM  be  desired  by  tbe 
practitioner.  Dr.  Vlint  enriches  his  subject  with 
much  solid  and  not  a  little  original  observation.— 
Ranking'§  Abttraet,  Jan.  ISe?. 


pULLER  (HENRY  WILLIAM).  M.  D., 

'*-  Physician  tu  8t.  Qei^rge^s  Ho/tpitalf  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE   LUNGS   AND  AIR-PASSAOES.    Their 

Pathology,  Physical  Diagnosis,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.     From  the  second  and  revised 
English  edition.     In  ont  handsome  ootavo  Tolnme  of  about  500  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  60. 

Dr.  Fuller's  work  on  diseases  of  the'  chest  was  so  ,  aecordlagly  we  have  what  might  be  with  perfect  Jus- 
favorably  received,  tliat  to  many  who  did  not  know  .  tice  styled  an  entirely  new  work  from  hU  pen,  the 
the  extent  of  his  engagements.  It  was  a  matter  of  won-  '  portion  of  the  work  treating  of  the.  heart  and  great 
der  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  three  years  :  vessels  being  excluded.  Vevertheless,  this  volume  is 
out  of  print  Determined,  however,  to  Improve  it,  |  of  almost  equal  slse  with  the  flrst— IioiMJon  Medieai 
Dr.  FjiUer  would  not  consent  to  a  mere  reprint,  and  .  Tinus  and  CkMsdie,  Jnly  3C,  1667. 


W 


ILLIAMS  (C.  J.  2?.),  3f.D., 

Senior  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Coniwrnption^  Brempton,  and 


^ILLIAMS  [CHARLES  T.),  M,D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption. 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION;  Ita  Natnre,  Varieties,  and  Treat- 

ment.     With  an  Analysis  of  One  Thousand  cases  to  exemplify  its  duration.     In  one  neat 
octavo  volume  of  about  350  pages,  extra  cloth.     {Just  Issued.)     $2  60. 


lie  can  still  speak  from  a  more  enoirmnns  expert- 
ence.  and  a  clo(«r  study  of  the  morbid  proressos  in- 
voiced io  tubcrcalo«ii«,  than  moxt  living  men.  He 
owed  it  to  hiinNelf,  and  to  the  imporiance  of  the  i>ul>- 
Ject,  to  embody  bis  views  io  a  Heparate  work,  and 
we  are  gisd  that  he  has  accomplished  this  duty. 
After  ail,  the  grand  teachiug  which  Dr  Williams  has 
fitr  the  proffHHluu  is  to  be  found  in  his  therapeutical 
chapters,  and  in  the  history  of  Individual  cases  ex- 
teuded,  by  dint  of  care,  over  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  forty  years.— ZrOiuton  JUancet,  Oct.  21, 1871. 

His  results  are  more  favorable  than  those  of  any 


previous  author;  but  probably  there  is  nomslady, 
the  treatment  of  which  has  been  so  much  improved 
within  the  last  twenty  year^  an  pulmonary  cousnmp* 
tion.  To  ourselves.  Dr.  Williams's  chapters  on  Treat- 
ment are  amoug«t  tbe  most  valuable  and  attractive  in 
the  hook,  and  would  alone  render  it  avtaudard  work 
of  reference.  In  cooclnslon,  we  would  record  our 
opinion  that  Dr.  Williams's  great  repuutioa  is  fully 
maiatatned  by  this  book.  It  is  undoubiedly  one  i>f 
the  most  valuable  works  in  the  language  upon  any 
special  disease.— Xond.  Med.  Times  ana  Oas.,  Nov. 
4,  1871. 


LA   ROCHR  OX  PNEUMOXIA.    1  vol.  8vo.,  extra 
cloth,  of  200  pages     Price  ••1  00. 

BUCKLER  ON   FIBRO-BROMCHITIS  AND  RHEU- 
MATIC PNEUMONIA.    1  vol.  Svo.    •!  20. 

FI8KE  FUND  PRIZE  E88AT8  ON  CONSUMPTION. 
1  vol  8vo,,  extra  cloth,    $1  00. 


8MITH  ON  CONSUMPTION;  ITS  EARLY  ANDRE. 
MEDIA BLB  STAGES.     I  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  2M.    $2  2d. 

SALTER  ON  ASTHMA.    1  vol.  £vo.    $2  60. 

WAL8HE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND 

GREAT  VEBSELSt.    Third  American  cdiUon.    In 

1  vol.  Svo.,  420  pp  ,  cloth.    $3  00. 
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ffOBERTS  ( WILLIAM).  M,  />.. 

-*■  ^  Lecturer  on  Medietne  in  the  Manehetter  School  of  Medicine,  Ae. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  URINARY  AND   RENAL   DIS- 

EASES,  includinf^  Urinary  Deposits.    Xlluntrated  by  nameroiu  caM>  and  engraTingi.   8m- 
ond  Edition,  Revised.     Id  one  very  handsome  oot&vo  volame.     {Prepan'tig.) 


T>ASHAM  {W.R.),  iLD., 

-*-^  Senior  Phynteian  to  the  Westminiier  Boitpital,  Ac. 

RENAL  DISEASES:  a  Clinical  Onide  to  their  Dia<;no8i8  and  Treat- 
ment.   With  illustrations.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  rolnme  of  304  pagM.    $2  <K>.    (Jmi 

The  chapters  on  dUgnnsifl  and  treatment  are  Tery  '  menf  render  the  hook  pleafiloKaDd  couTeaieaL — Am. 
food,  and  the  stadnnt  and  young  practitioner  will  i  Jnurn.  Med.  Setencetf  July,  1870. 
flud  them  full  of  raloablepraetteal  hint*.    The  third  1     ^  b^pk  that  we  believe  will  be  foand  a  Talnabie 
part,  on  the  urine.  Is  excellent,  and  we  cordially    M^im^nt  to  the  praetUiooeraod  saide  iw  iheeiudeat. 
recommend  its  perusal.     The  author  has  arranged  i  ^SaUimore  Med.  Journal,  July.  1S70. 
hlu  matter  In  a  somewhat  norel,  and,  we  think,  nue- '      _.  „       ,,»«,.        ..^       •_       »u 

fill  form.  Here  ererything  can  be  easily  fonnd,  and,  i  ..  The  ireatiM  of  Dr.  Baeham  d  I  tore  from  the  reM  la 
what  Is  more  importan^  easily  read,  for  all  the  dry  i  "■  »P^e*»i«daptaUon  to  clinical  •tudy,  and  Us  cue- 
details  of  larger  books  here  acquire  a  new  intere^  I  d*"*^  »»d  almost  sphorlsmal  style,  which  «*k«  U 
from  the  antlior»s  arrangemeS.  This  part  of  the  j  «*«"y  "*<*  ■»<>  •••"^  understood.  ^Bw^'>w,  iIm 
b»ok  Is  full  of  good  work.-»rtf.  and  Fbr.  Medieo-  •n**^?'  expresses  suae  aew  t1«ws.  which  are  well 
Chirurgicul  Review,  July,  1870.  I  ^?ll\J  ^^  con-lderatlon.    The  vol um^  1*  a  ▼»ln«ble 

"  *       i*  I  nHdltlon  to  thlK  depitrtment  of  knowledge.— i^ocOlc 

The  easy  descriptions  and  compact  modmi  of  state-  •  Mvi.  and  Surg.  Journal,  July,  1670. 

MOELAND  OX  RBTBNTION  IN  TBI  BLOOD  OF  THB  ELBMBNT8  9F  TUB  UBJVART    SBCBBTIOB. 
1  vol.  Sto.,  extra  cloth.    70  cents. 

TONES  (C.  EANDFIELDY  M.  D., 

^  Physician  to  Si.  Mnry*§  Ho9piial,  Ac. 

CLINICAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON   FUNCTIONAL   NERVOUS 

DISORDBRS.     Second  Amerioan  Edition.    In  one  handsome  ootaro  Tolnme  of  348  pages, 
extra  cloth,  $3  25. 

Taken  aa  a  whole,  the  work  before  us  furnishes  a  I  We  must  cordially  recommend  It  to  the  profcspiot 
short  but  reliable  account  of  the  pathology  and  treat-  '  of  this  country  as  Mupplylng.  l«  a  greai  lueaeurv,  a 
went  of  a  class  of  very  common  but  certainly  highly  j  detlcieoey  which  exists  in  toe  medical  lileimtare  of 
obMcnre  disorders.  Theadranced  wtndent  will  Had  It  !  tbe  Bnglish  laacusfe.— Mw  ITort  Med.  J9um.,  April. 
s  rich  mine  uf  valuable  facts,  while  the  medical  prac-  1  1897. 
titluner  will  derive  from  It  many  a  suggestive  hint  to  I 

aid  him  in  the  diagnoi*iii  of  *'nervoiiN  caRes,"  and  in  j  The  volume  Is  a  mofif  admirable  one— f^ll  of  hints 
determining  the  true  ladieationH  for  their  amellora-  |  and  practical  auggeetloaa.  —  Otenoda  Jfcd.  /oMiMi, 
lion  vr  cnre.—Amer.  Journ.  Med.  HcL,  Jan.  1867.        1  April,  1647. 


JPSSA  rS  ON  NER  VO  US  DISEASES    {Now  Ready.) 

ON  DISEASES   OP  THE    SPINAL    COLUMN    AND    OF   THE 

NERVES.  By  C.  B.  RADTLipr,  M.  D.,  Jomr  Nvttsn  Radcltpp,  J.  WAmBUR-roH  Bea- 
BiB,  M.  D.,  Francis  E.  Aihstik,  M.  D.,  and  J.  Russell  RBnroLBS,  M.  D.  1  vol.  8vo., 
extra  cloth,  $1  50. 

This  Yolnme,  which  has  been  parsing  throagh  the  Library  Department  of  the  "  Msdicil 
News'*  for  1870,  consists  of  a  series  of  essnys  from  *'  Reynolds*  Systom  of  Medicine"  by  gentle- 
men who  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  several  alfections  of  the  nervous  system. 


S 


LADE  (D.  D,),  M,D. 

DIPHTHERIA ;  its  Nature  and  Treatment,  with  an  account  of  the  His- 


tory of  its  Prevalence  in  various  Countries.    Second  and  revised  edition, 
royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  oloth.    $1  35. 


In  one  neat 


ffU 


DSON  (A .),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  L  A„ 

Physician  to  the  JUeath  UtNipital, 

LECTURES  ON  THE   STUDY  OP  FEVER.    In  one  voL  8?o.,  extr* 

Cloth,  $2  50. 

much  to  our  previous  knowledge,  all  of  which  they, 
moreover,  analyze  and  condense.  This  well-eoaeeiTcd 
task  has  been  admirably  executed  In  the  leciareK.  11* 
luNtratlve  cases  and  quotations  being  arrange  In  as 
appendix  to  each,  we  regret  that  space  forbids  onr 
quotation  from  the  lectures  on  treatmeut,  which  are, 
In  regard  to  research  and  judgment,  moiit  masterly, 
and  eridently  the  result  of  extended  and  mature  ex- 
perience.—Sr<ti#A  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  12,  lAts. 


As  an  admirable  inromary  of  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  fever,  the  work  will  be  as 
welcome  to  the  medical  man  in  active  practice  as  to 
the  student.  To  the  hard-worked  practitioner  who 
wiRhes  to  ref^eh  his  notions  concerning  fever,  the 
book  will  prove  mo«t  valuable.  ....  We  heartily 
commend  his  excellent  volnme  to  stndeuti  and  the 
profeselon  at  large.— ZrOiufrm  Lancet^  June  22,  1867 

The  truly  philosophical  lectures  of  Dr.  Hudson  add 


J^rONS  {ROBERT  Z>.),  JT.  C.  C. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER;  or,  Selections  from  a  Course  of  Lectures 

on  Fevor.  Being  part  of  a  Course  of  Theory  and  Praotioo  of  Modioina.   In  ona  naaft  ootof* 
Tolume,  of  862  pagai,  «xlc%  tlo\]kk.    %%%!^, 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Publtoattons — (  Venereal  Disea^e^^  etc.). 
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DUMSTEAD  (FREEMAN  J.),  M.D.. 

^-^        Fnt/ftMor  nf  vene.real  DimaaM  at  tht  Col.  of  Phyt  and  Hurff.,  Nww  Tor*.  ^. 

TH?]   PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT   OP  VP]NE11EAL  DIS- 

EASES.     Including  the  resultn  of  recent  inveittigationa  upon  the  subject.     Third  edition, 
reriiied  and  enlarged,  with  illmitrations.     In  one  large  and  hondsome  octavo  yolume  of 
over  700  pngea,  extra  cloth,  $5  00 ;  leither,  $6  00.     {Just  Issued.) 
In  preparing  thi»  standard  work  ngain  for  the  press,  the  author  has  suhjected  it  to  a  rery 
thorough  revi.xion.    Manj  portions  have  been  rewritten,  and  much  new  matter  added,  in  order  to 
bring  it  completely  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  syphilography,  but  by  careful 
cotuprejisirm  ot  the  text  of  previous  editions,  the  work  has  been  increased  by  only  sixty-four  pages. 
The  labor  thuK  bestowed  upon  it,  it  is  hoped,  will  insure  for  it  a  continuance  of  its  position  as  a 
complete  and  trustworthy  guide  for  the  practitioner. 

It  iH  the  mi>At  complete  book  with  which  we  are  ae-  j  marh  speeial  e<nnniendNtlonaR(f  It^predeceMorn  had 
qiiaiated  in  th«)  lauguace.  The  latent  vlewa  of  the  '  not  been  poblished.  An  a  thorunghly  pmctical  book 
b(*Mt  autboriti^H  are  put  forward,  and  the  information  ■  on  a  class  of  dliieasee  which  form  a  large  i«hare  of 
Ik  well  arrHiigcd— a  groat  point  for  the  student,  and  |  nearlv  every  phy«iciaa*a  practice,  the  volume  before 
■till  more  for  the  priictitiooer.  The  subjects  of  vIn-  ,  n«  is  bv  far  tbo  beht  of  which  we  have  knowledge. — 
eitral  syphiUH,  Kyphilitic  affectionN  of  the  eye«,  and    y.  T.  Jindiettl  Oux^ite,  Jan.  25,  IS71. 


the  ireutmeut  of  KyphiliM  by  repeated  Inoculation*,  are 
very  fully  dlt»cuHi>eJ. — London  Laned^  Jan.  7,  1871. 

Dr.  BumAleiid'fi  work  is  already  so  univerHally 
known  at*  the  heat  treatise  In  the  English  language  on 
vtjuereal  di»ea»es,  that  it  may  »eem  almost  nuperflu- 

on<  to  Miv  more  ofit  than  thai  a  new  edition  bais  been         ,.       

i-sued.     Bnt  the  author's  industry  ha*  rendered  this  i  Journal,  March,  1871. 
new  odition  virtually  a  aew  work,  and  so  merits  as  < 


It  is  rare  in  the  hiiitory  of  medicine  to  find  any  one 
book  which  eoutaina  all  that  a  practitioner  needf  to 
know  I  while  the  potMeasor  of  "  Biimittead  on  Vene* 
real'*  has  no  occasioo  to  look  outaide  of  ita  covers  for 
aay thing  practical  eonnectod  with  the  diagnoKia,  ht»> 
tory,  or  treatment  of  these  affeolioiu.— i^.  JT.  Vfdhol 


/yULLERIER  (A.) 

^-^  Surawii  to  the  U6% 


and 


Udpital  du  MidL 


nUMSTEAD  {FREEMAN  J.l 

■^-^       Prqffjiitor  ofVen rrtti I  Dist^iSf^  inthi  ColUgt  of 
Phy$ician9  and  Surgtons,  y.  ¥. 

AN    ATLAS   OF   VENEREAL  DTSEASKS.      Translnted   and    Edited   bj 

Frkbman  J.  BuKBTVAD.     In  cne  large  imperial  4to.  volume  of  328  pages,  double-oolnmni, 
with  2^  plates,  containing  about  150  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  them  the  siu  of 
life;  ctrongly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  $17  00  ,*  also,  in  fire  parts,  stout  wrappers  for  mailing,  at 
$3  per  part.     {Latety  Puhlished.) 
Anticipating  a  very  large  sale  for  this  work,  it  is  olTered  at  the  very  low  price  of  Thrkk  Dol- 
lars a  Part,  thus  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  department  of  prno- 
tice.     Gentlemen  desiring  early  impressions  of  the  plates  would  do  weU  to  order  it  without  delay. 
A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  free  by  mail,  un  receipt  of  25  cents. 


We  wish  fi»r  once  that  our  province  WHS  not  restrict- 
ed to  method*  of  troalment,  that  we  might  say  ftom*^ 
thing  of  the  ex<iniHitp  colored  plates  in  this  volume. 
—LimdoH  Pravtitioiurt  May,  ItMiQ. 

As  a  whole,  it  teaches  all  that  can  be  taught  by 
roeann  of  platen  and  print. — London  Lanctt,  Uaren 
13,  IMfr. 

Snpertor  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  iaened 
on  thla  continent.— OniMda  Jre4.  Journal^  March,  49. 

The  practitioner  who  dealres  to  undemtand  this 
branch  of  medicine  thoroughly  should  obtain  this, 
the  most  complete  and  bext  work  ever  published.— 
Drmitnion  Mr.d.  Journal^  May,  1S9». 

Thia  ia  a  work  of  master  hands  on  both  sides.  M. 
Cnilerier  i^  Hcarrely  second  lo,  we  think  we  may  truly 
say  l«  a  peer  of  the  i|ln*trions  and  venerable  Kicord. 
while  in  thin  country  we  do  not  he'titate  to  aay  that 
Dr.  Bnro»tead,  an  an  authority.  Is  without  a  rival 
As>'urlng  our  readers  that  thene  illn^trationa  tell  the 


The  fifth  and  eooclnding  vnmberof  this  magntflcent 
worlc  has  reached  ua,  and  we  have  no  heaitation  in 
aaying  that  ita  illu«tratlona  aurpaaa  those  of  previous 
numbers.— ifoirton  Mtd.  and  Hurg.  Journal,  Jan.  li, 
1869. 

Other  writers  besides  V.  Cullerier  have  given  us  a 

good  account  of  the  diseases  of  which  he  treain,  but 

no  one  has  fnrnlibed  us  with  auch  a  complete  aeries 

of  illustrationa  of  the  venereal  diaeaAea.    There  U, 

however,  an  additional  interest  and  vaine  poaaexaed 

by  the  volnroe  before  oa;  forltiaan  American  reprint 

and  trani«Iation  of  M.  Cullerier'a  work,  with  Inoi- 

dental  remarka  by  oaeof  the  moat  eminent  American 

ayphihtcrapfaers,  Mr.  Bumatead.    The  letter-preas  ia 

chiefly  M.  Collerier'a,  but  every  here  and  there  a  few 

lines  or  sentences  are  introduced  by  Mr.  BuniAtead ; 

and,  as  M.  Cnll««rier  la  a  uuiciat,  while  Mr.  Bamittead 

is  a  dualist,  thia  method  of  treating  the  subject  adds 

very  ranch  to  Ita  Inlereat.    By  thia  means  a  11  velineas 

«i...i.>  »,T.i.,— .  «#~— ^~~i  ii:^:.;:' *  "— '»?°^  »«"  jne    jg  imparled  to  the  volume  which  many  other  treatiaes 
whole  history  of  renereal  dl<«ease,  from  Ita  inception    ,„,^,  J  j.^^     ^  4.  n^e  reading  the  report  of  a  coo  ver- 

•h  Jl  fJ!.!'."^!,   !! .""'  *"'*"'  *  •*"«'?  *".u***'*/  V^'  ►alion  or  debate  ;  for  Mr.  Burostead  often  finds  ocra. 

/w/?lif  ''l;^*'V?»!Il***!?»*«r*' for  them  to  have.  ^„„  to<inestionM.Cnllerler'a  statements  or  Inferencea. 

-(Jnttfrt-nta  Meri.  Oaiftt*,  March,  1809.  ^„^  ^^^\  h^  j^^.  I„  ^  ,l,ort  and  forcible  w«y  which 

The  most  aplendidly  Illustrated  work  In  the  Ian-  helps  to  keep  up  the  attention,  and  to  make  the  book 

fnHg«\  and  In  our  opinion  fkr  more  uaefnl  than  the  a  very  readable  one.— JBrtf.  and  For.  U«dieo-Ckir. 

reach  original.— ^m.  Joum.  Med,  Scieaeeti,  Jan. '69  RnUw,  July,  1809. 


IF 


LL  {BERKELEY), 

Snrgtun  to  ths  Lock  Hoa%rtiQlt  London. 


OX  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL 

one  handsome  octavo  Tolnme  :  extra  cloth 

Bringing,  as  it  doea,  the  entire  literature  of  the  dia- 
ease  duwn  to  the  present  day,  and  giving  with  great 
ability  the  reaulta  of  modern  research,  it  is  in  9^9ry 
respect  a  must  desirable  work,  and  one  which  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  surgeon. — CaH- 
f"*^ia  Mad.  Gauite,  June,  1869. 

Considering  the  scope  of  the  book  and  the  earefnl 
attention  to  the  manifold  aapeets  and  detaila  of  Ita 
aubjeot,  it  ia  wonderfully  eoncise     All  these  qualities 


CONTAGIOUS  DISORDERS.    In 

,  $3  25.     (Lately  Publishid.) 

to  whom  we  would  most  earnestly  recommand  Its 
study;  while  ft  is  no  less  uaefnl  to  the  practitioner.— 
8L  Louis  MmJU  and  Surg,  Journal,  May,  1860. 

The  noat  convenient  and  ready  book  of  reference 
we  have  met  with.— JVr.  Y.  Mod.  JUcord,  May  1, 1809. 


Moat  admirably  arranged  for  both  student  and  prac- 
titioner, no  other  work  on  the  anbject  eqnaU  it ;  it  ia 

'^  -   -.-   * -» I  ™**«*  almple,  more  easily  studied.— AvFoloifed.  and 

reader  it  an  especteliy  valuable  book  to  the  beginner,  1  Hurg.  Journal,  March,  1809. 

^flVM^iiJnSS   Vv^r.  ^U^TiLPiL'^"^   TAUSES,  I     TORRHCEA.    In  one  vol.  8v#.,  of  about  400  pp.. 
SYMPTOMS,    AWD    Til£ATM£NT   OF   SPfiKMA.  |     eloth,  $2  7d. 


••4  btovclilapli 


ocDr*la  rcprrMntalinni  <i 


cantarir  pTvp^rvd. 


HiMHT  0.  LiA'a  PnBLi(U.Ttosfr->-(i>iseaw«  oftht  Sidm). 

JXriLSON  (ERASMUS),  F.R.S. 

OX  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIX.    With  Illortralionfioi)  wooi    Sa*'| 
•nth  Aia>T<n>n.f^om  tbc  ililb  ind  aDlargcdSiigliihtdition.    !■  raibiia  iMm*  ti 
of  oTCr  SOD  p«e«,  »5.     <L>i*/y  Puhiiilui.) 

A  SERIES   OP   PLATKS   ILLUSTRATIXa  "WILSOX   OS  IHS- 1 

EASKS  OF  THE  EEIKi"  oontirtlng  at  twenty  htaniirallT  aiH-nlH  pt^M.  rf  *UA  4^  1 
rtd,  prvMntinj;  (h«  Nonnul  Anal»iiiT  ind  Pilbolucr  af  Ik*  ^^jl 

-  -  -    '  tb'iut  una  hniiilrMl  ruiatlcs  of  Jl»— .  mt^m  | 

tb.  ti  W. 
a,  boand  in  on*  bnadfom*  TiTam*.     Eilr*  clntt.  fl*. 

•  •»" 

llul  that  Iba  Tuluui*  bu  bc<D  enlarged  bj  mora  Ihnn  a  buO'licd  pigei.     Id  ila  pr«>*at  iai^M 
Rirail  trill  Ifaartfnrg  dnabtloa  retain  tbe  pocilion  nbich  It  bai Mnjutml u  a,-  -•--'- 
kBtbi)ril]>,  wbils  Bl  Ibe  aam*  lime  it  baa  addJIinnal  claima  on  tba  alteniiM 
th*  ImtMl  and  man  «ara|>]eta  iioik  od  tb*  labject  in  (be  Bngliib  language. 

■a<  K»pUiae  belp.    Dr.  Wllias  tai  Iobi  Imsii  held  I  Ibt  bnl  vcrk  ds  tbt  iQhject  asw  ta  «.     . 

""""'    ""'  ■  -.1  Enjjlmh  luifiuga.— Jftdlnrt  T»«M««»rf  W 

Ht.  Wllana'a  Tslame  la  aa  •!» 
Anal  aaaaal  of  Mswiidn  at « 
Uelsdea  alH  wl  ttvj  Ml  oi  afU 
laaaaiij  wlib  Itia  uaWtar  aa4  nalb 
Ja.-M«M<»dArM««lU«(iaIJBn 

tisa  pabMiliod  ••piTaialjr.  Thunamvenlf  sdliw  I     Ttitaa  rialaa  an  (vry  ae«w»M.  aa4  a 

Cala^  BtarlT  all  of  Ibaia  aolurad  Is  salan.  aadai-  [  ir1iliiB>l>(ianaa4Uuu 
MUai  wnb  gnat  Mallly  iba  Tariooa  fnaH  scl  loib.ulMle'killafibai 
dlaauaa  iraataj  aT  la  tba  hoij  *t  tb*  varL—ma.!  itiaia —»  LtmU  Mul.Jt 
H»n.at  Lli%eit,  Jon*.  IBffl.  |     ^h.  Jni<riB«.  an  nif  ferfctl.  tad  Oa  «ab*  M 

a  orr  b'  Ibl*  ilaailaid  work.  —  Uiiui^  tdacnf .  [  peaHliu  eeapialDa  ui  i 
Aacaal.  )M1.  '  tunplaua.— CUoWa^va 

nr  THS  BAHs  AUTHoti.  

THE  STTTDKNT'S  ROOK  OF  CUTANEOrs  MEniCIXE  *ih1  I>»| 

■ASBi  ur  IBB  iiKia.    Id  one  Tcrj  baDiUoma  rg;il  ISmo.  rolWM-   $3  M.    itmtlf  ti 

fJELIQAN  {J.  MOOBE).  M  Ih.  M.R.I.A. 

■*■   A    I'HACTICAL    TREATISE    OX    DISEAS 

Pifib  Amarisan.  froa  tb*  teeoad  at 


nut  Iba  npaiulna  of  lb*  aa- 
•ttlAB  *r  *bi<k  bu  b*aa  naia-  | 


DISEASES   OF   THE    SKI 


DT  THM  SiXB  iUTBOR. 

ATLAS   OP  CUTAXEOrS   DISEASES.     In  one  bwintinil  qiiKria 

wllb  anioialtotT  enlnrad  plataa.  Ac.,  praaaallag  abuM  aa*  buadiad  TBrLatiaa  of 
Elitia  e>'.ib.  to  SO. 

'•r  I  lB*llBa4  M  tnmait  II  ■  nrjr  wii^rl**  work,  eaia- 


Henry  0.  Lia'b  Publioations — (Diseases  of  Children). 
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iJMITH  (J.  LEWIS),  M,  />.. 

^  Profeamn'  qf  MorHd  Anatomy  in  the  BpUnfme  Hfurpital  Med.  CMUge,  N  7. 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP 

CHILDREN.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.     In  one  handeome  octavo 
volume.     {Near'y  Ready.) 


An  original  and  valuable  work.  —  (7/a#^oi0  Mtd. 
Journal,  Feb.  1871. 

The  excellence  of  this  book  U  one  explanation  of 
oar  not  having  review«^d  it  sooner.  Taking  It  up  from 
time  to  (iuie,  vre  have  been  fre«bl7  interested  in  its 
VMrious  chapters,  and  so  beea  led  to  defer  writing  our 
opinion  of  it.  It  is  one  of  tho*e  works  with  which 
we  are  happily  becoming  familiar,  as  coming  to  us 
from  time  to  time  from  across  the  Atlantic,  which 
contain  all  that  t*«  good  in  European  works  of  the 
SMme  kind,  together  with  much  that  is  original,  l>oth 
in  nifleclioa  »nd  observation.  It  isastnniHblng  how 
wail  the  American  writers  succeed  in  gleaning,  and 
yet  giving  a  fresh  character  to  their  books.    This 


work  is  an  illustration,  and  pervading  every  chapter 
of  it  is  a  spirit  of  sound  Judgment  and  common  nenHe, 
without  which  any  work  on  any  department  of  the 
pniciiee  of  medicine  is,  to  use  the  mildettt  word,  de- 
fective. We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  further 
illustrations  of  the  excellence  of  this  bowt.. -^London 
Lancet,  Sept.  4,  1809. 

We  have  no  work  upon  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and 
Childhood  which  can  compare  with  it.— .fiu/o/o  Med. 
and  Surg,  Journal,  March,  1809. 

The  description  of  the  pathology,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  the  different  diseases  is  excellent.— jlm. 
ifed.  Journal,  April,  1869. 


ffONDIE  (/>.  FRANCIS),  M,D. 

^  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Sixth  edition,  revised  and  angmented.    In  one  large  octavo  voluma  of  nearly  800  olosely- 
printed  pages,  extra  cloth,  $5  25  ;  leather,  $0  25.      {Lateiy  Isstud,) 


The  present  edition,  which  is  the  sixth.  Is  fully  up 
to  the  times  In  the  discussion  of  all  those  points  la  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  Infantile  diseases  which 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  German  and  French 
teachers.  An  a  whok*,  however,  the  work  Is  the  best 
American  one  that  we  have,  and  in  Its  special  adapta- 
tion to  American  practitioners  it  certainly  has  no 
equal.— Aeto  Torlc  Med.  Record,  March  2,  1868. 

No  other  treatlne  on  this  subject  is  better  adapted 
to  the  American  ph  ^sician.  Dr.  Condie  has  long  stood 
before  his  cuunirymeu  as  ooe  peculiarly  pre-eminent 


in  this  department  of  medicine.  His  work  has  been 
BO  long  a  standard  for  practitioners  and  medical  stu- 
dents that  we  do  no  more  now  than  refer  to  the  fkct 
that  it  has  reached  it«  sixth  edition.  We  are  glad 
once  more  to  refresh  the  impressions  of  our  earlier 
days  hj  wandering  through  Its  pages,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  able  to  recommend  it  to  the  voungeHt  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have 
the  older  editions  on  their  shelves. — St.  Louis  Med. 
R^orter,  Feb.  15*  1868. 


WEST  (CHARLES),  M.D., 

'  '  Phyaieian  to  the  HoapUcU/or  Sicl  Children,  Ae. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  INFANCY  AND  CHILD- 
HOOD. Fonrth  Amerioan  from  tha  fifth  ravlsed  and  enlarged  English  edition.  In  on* 
large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  656  elosely-printod  pagea.  Extra  cloth,  $4  50 ; 
leather,  $5  50. 


Of  all  the  English  writers  on  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, there  is  no  one  so  entirely  satisflictory  to  us  as 
Dr.  West.  For  years  we  have  held  his  opinioa  as 
judicial,  and  have  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  highest 


Hvtng  authorities  in  the  dlffleolt  department  of  medi- 
cal science  in  which  he  is  most  widelv  known.— 
Boaton  Mad.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April  90, 1866. 


JJT  TUB  SAMS  AUTHOR.    (Juat  Ready  ) 

ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  CHILD- 

HOOD;  being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Phyvicians  of  Lon- 
don, in  March,  1871.     In  one  volume,  small  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  $1  00. 


s 


MITH (EUSTACE),  M.  Z>., 

Phyaieian  to  the  Norihweat  London  Free  JKapanaary  for  Sick  Children, 

A  PRACTICAL  TKEATISE  ON  THE  WASTING   DISEASES  OP 

INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.    Second  Americnn,  from  the  second  revised  and  enlarged 
English  edition.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $2  50.     {Now  Ready.) 

scribed  as  a  practical  handbook  of  tbe  common  dis- 
eases of  children,  so  numerous  are  the  affections  con- 
sidered either  oollaterally  or  dlreetly.  We  are 
acquainted  with  no  safer  guide  to  the  treatment  of 
children's  diseases,  and  few  works  give  the  insight 
into  the  phvsiologlcal  and  other  peculiarities  of  chil- 
dren that  Dr.  Smith's  book  doea.^BrU.  Mtd.  Juum., 
Aprtl  8, 1871. 


This  iti  in  every  way  an  admirable  book.  The 
modest  title  which  the  author  has  chosen  for  1 1  scarce- 
ly conveyn  an  adequate  idea  of  the  many  »ubjecta 
upon  which  it  treats.  Wasting  is  so  constant  an  at- 
tendant upon  the  maladies  of  childhood,  that  a  trea- 
tise upon  the  wasting  diseases  of  children  must  neces 
sarily  embrace  the  consideration  of  many  sffeclions 
of  which  it  is  a  symptom  ;  and  this  Is  excellently  well 
done  by  Dr.  Smith.    Tbe  book  might  fairly  be  de- 


fy  OERSANT  (P.).  ^'  ^M 

^^       H'momry  Surgeon  te  the  MoapUal/or  Sick  Children,  Porta. 

SURGICAL  DISEASES  OP  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Trans- 
lated by  R.  J.  DuNGLisoN,  M.  D.    (Publishing  in  the  Medical  Nkws  and  Libraby.) 

As  this  work  embodies  the  experience  of  twenty  years*  service  in  tbe  great  Children's  Hospital 
of  Paris,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  valuable  practical  series  of  volumes 
which  have  been  luid  before  the  subscribers  of  the  "  Avekican  Joubhal  or  the  Medical  Sci- 
svoBB."    For  termf,  ■••  p.  S.  

DKWEES  ON  THB  PHT8ICAL  AVB  MSDIOAL  TBSATMIirT  09  CHILDBKV. 

8vo.  of  548  pages.    $i  80. 


Eleventh  edition.    I  voL 


Henrt  C.  Lea's  Publioationb — (Diseasea  of  Women). 


rPHOMAS  (T.OAILLARD\M.D.. 

JL  Prnfe68i>r  of  ObHetrict^  Ac  intkt  OoUiige  nf  Phpgieiant  and  Sturffmma,  IT.  r.  A«. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Third 

flditinn,  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised      In  one  large  and  bandsoaie  ootaro  Tolnme  uf 
78t  pnges,  with  246  illustrations.     Cloth,  $5  00;  leather.  $6  00.     {Nuv  Rew/y.) 

The  author  has  token  advantage  of  the  opportnnity  afforded  by  the  eall  for  another  edition  or 
this  work  to  render  it  worthy  a  continnnnce  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  with  which  it  hax  been 
received.  Every  portion  has  been  snbjeoted  to  a  cnnseientioas  revision,  several  new  ebnpterv 
have  been  added,  and  no  labor  spared  to  make  it  a  complete  treatise  on  the  most  advnnerd  eon- 
dition  of  its  important  subject.  The  present  edition  therefore  eontaini  about  one- third  mor* 
matter  than  the  previous  one,  notwithstanding  which  the  price  has  been  maintained  at  the  former 
very  moderate  rate,  rendering  this  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  accessible  to  the  profession. 

If  rbe  excellence  of  a  work  is  to  be  Judged  by  Its  We  regard  this  treati«e  a^  the  one  be-^t  ndApted  ro 

rapid  Rale,  this  one  moHt  take  precedence  of  all  others  aerre  a*  a  text-book  oa  gyDacolttgy.— fit.  Louis  Mtd. 

npoa  the  totine,  or  kindred  sabjecu,  as  evidenced  la  and  Surg.  Journal,  May  10,  I860, 
the  short  time  from  ita  first  appearance,  la  which  a 


The  whole  work  as  It  now  stand*  la  an  absolets 
lDdiH|>ensable  to  any  phyMeUn  atplrini^  in  treat  the 
dlr>e«isei*  of  femalen  with  sncceM.  a  ad  accord  iag  lo  llie 
moHt  fully  accepted  viewt  of  their  a*tii>l<«y  »Bd  pa- 
thology.—£«nosnioorfA  MBdleal  Btarald,  MMy,  lSt». 

We  have  Meldom  read  a  medical  iKiok  la  which 


new  edition  is  called  for,  resultlag.  as  we  are  iofornied, 
from  the  exhansilonoftheprevionft  large  edltii>n.  We 
deem  it  (scarcely  necessery  to  recommend  thiif  work 
to  phyHiciaus  as  it  Is  auw  widely  kaowu.  aad  mui»l 
of  them  already  posfess  it,  or  will  certainly  do  so. 

To  student*  we  unhesilatiiigly  reeommend  it  as  the  we  have  N»ldom  read  a  medical  tKiok  ta  wniea  w« 

best  textbook  oa  dlseaws  of  females  exUnt.-fiC.XrOuiir  f^^j^^  ^  ^^oh  lo  praise,  aad  i*o  little— wa  caa  hardly 

Jfecf.  Jlepnrter^  June,  1S«9.  ^j  j^  objsct  to— to  menlloa  with  qnalifled  comn.'M- 

Of  all  the  army  of  books  that  have  appeared  of  late  datlon.     We  bad  proposed  a  Mimewhat  exteBdi>d 

years, oBthedlseaaesofthenternsaDdltsappendsgea,  review  with  eonions  extracts,  but  we  hardly  kauw 

we  know  of  none  that  is  so  clear,  comprehensive,  aad  where  we  should  have  space  fur  tt.     W«  thersftirs 

practicalasthivof  Dr.  Thomaa*.  or  one  that  w«  should  content  ourMlves  with  expreaainf  the  b«li«r  that 

more  emphatically  recommead  to  the  young  praetl-  erery  praetUioner  of  roedlelae  woald  do  well  to  pf*. 

tioner,  a«  his  guide. — Cfali/t/mta  Med.  Gawettet  June,  "ens  himiielf  of  the  work.— JBMSton  Med.  uttd  8mry. 


1800. 

If  not  the  best  work  extant  on  the  subject  of  which 
It  treats,  it  is  eertaluly  second  to  none  other.  So 
short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  medical  presfi 
U^^med  wirhcoTnm<*nd:<tory  notices  of  the  flrnt  edition, 
that  it  wonld  be  "nperflnouM  to  girean  exteaded  re- 
vi«*wuf  what  ix  now  tirDilyestabllsh<>d  as f/t« American 
text-b«>ok  of  Gyn»cology.— iV:  ¥.  Mad.  CkueUe^  July 
17.  1869. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  work  which 
we  receatly  aotice^  at  some  length,  and  earnestly 
commended  lo  the  favorable  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  fact  that,  In  the  short  space  of  one  year,  thih 
second  edition  makes  its  appearance,  shows  that  the 
general  Judgment  of  the  profession  has  largely  con- 
firmed the  opinion  we  gave  at  that  tXm».'~CincinHaii 
Lanedf  Aug.  1809. 

It  is  so  short  a  time  sinee  we  gave  a  fall  review  of 


Journal,  April  S9, 1860. 

The  number  of  works  published  on  disease*  of 
women  Is  large,  not  a  few  of  which  are  very  v«lna1ils. 
Bat  of  those  which  are  the  most  valuable  we  do  ant 
regard  the  work  of  Dr.  Thomas  ah  second  to  any. 
Without  being  prolix,  it  treats  of  the  disorders  te 
which  it  is  devoted  fully,  perspicuously,  and  Hsti«fae- 
liirily.  It  will  be  found  a  treasury  of  knowledge  to 
every  physldHU  who  turns  to  its  pages.  We  wt*e\d 
like  to  make  a  number  of  qnutatlonn  from  the  work 
of  a  practical  bearlag,  but  our  space  will  nut  permit. 
The  work  should  find  a  place  In  the  libraries  of  all 
physlelans.— (TlncfniMrff  Jfett.  Xep^my,  May,  1840. 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  valnabU. 
roadrtble,  and  thoroughly  practical  bonk  of  Pniff»«>*r 
Thomas  has  so  soon  advanced  to  a  second  edliftoa. 
Althouch  very  little  tine  has  ueceaftarily  lieen  a;iowed 
our  author  for  revision  and  improt  emrnt  of  the  work, 
the  first  edition  of  this  book,  that  we  deem  it  oaly  he  has  performed  It  exceedingly  well.  A^de  from 
necessary  now  to  call  attention  to  the  second  appear-  the  numerous  corrections  whicn  he  hai*  found  nece*- 
ance  of  the  work.  Its  success  has  been  remarkable,  sary  lo  make,  he  has  added  an  admirable  chapter  oa 
and  we  can  only  congratulate  the  author  on  I  he  chlorosis,  which  of  itself  is  worth  the  coat  uf  the 
brilliant  reception  hU  book  has  received.— J^.  T.  Med.  volume.— M  J.  Med.  Record,  May  16, 1860. 
Journal,  April,  1860. 


QHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M,  D.,  M,  R.  I.  A. 

ESSAYS  ON   THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  PIS- 

E.^SES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Selected  Arom  the  writingf  of  Britlih  Aathors  previ- 
ous to  the  olose  of  tha  Eighteenth  Century.  In  on*  aeal  ooftaTO  ¥0111016  of  abovt  4M 
pages,  extra  oloth.     $2  60. 


A 


SnWELL  (SAMUELY  M.D., 

Late  (Muftdrtc  Phyaieian  and  Lecturer  at  Ony^e  Bnepiiai. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO 

WOMEN.  Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  HospiUi  and  Private  Practice.  Third  Ame- 
rican,  from  the  Third  and  revised  Xiondon  edition.  In  one  octavo  volame,  extra  cloth,  of 
528  pages.     $3  60. 


DEWBEB'R  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FE- 
MALES. With  lllu«trations.  Eleventh  Edition, 
with  tLe  Author's  last  improvements  aad  eorree* 


tlons.     In  one  octavo  volume  of  036  pages,  with 
plates,  extra  eloth,  91  00. 


nARXES  (ROBERT),  M,  D,,  F,R.C,P,, 

J^  Obetetric  PhyHiciun  to  St.  Thomas'  Hmpital,  de. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  voliime  with  iUnstratiuns.     (PnyorsM^.) 


Henrt  C.  Lsa's  Ptjblioattons — (Diseases  of  Women). 


28 


TTODOE  (HUGH  LX  M.D.. 

•^^  Sffurthut  ProfuMor  t\f  ObMtlriea,  ^.,  in  ike  University  f\f  Pennaphania, 

ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN;  including  Displacements 

of  the  Uterus.     With  origina]  illustrations.    Second  edition,  rerioed  and  enlarged.     In 
one  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  531  pages,  extra  oloth.     $4  50.    {Lauly  Issued.) 

In  the  preparation  of  this  edition  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  improve  it  with  the  results 
of  his  observation  and  study  during  the' interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of 
the  work.  Considerable  additions  have  thus  been  made  to  it,  which  have  been  partially  aecom- 
modated  by  an  enlargement  in  the  sise  of  the  page,  to  avoid  increasing  unduly  the  bulk  of  the 
volume. 


Prom  Paor.  W.  H.  Brroan,  (^  Ms  Ruth  XecUctU 
OuUcySt  Chicago. 

The  book  bears  the  impress  of  a  pisster  hand,  and 
maHt,  as  Us  pr(>dece«sor,  prove  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
rpsxLon.  In  diseases  of  women  Dr.  Hodge  has  estab- 
L1>«hed  a  school  of  treatment  that  has  become  world- 
wide in  ^ine. 

Professor  Hodge's  work  is  truly  an  original  one 
from  beginnidg  to  end,  conseqnently  no  one  can  pe- 
nile itR  pages  without  learning  something  new.  The 
book,  whieb  is  by  no  meana  a  large  one,  is  divided  into 
two  grand  sections,  so  to  speak :  first,  that  treating  of 
the  nervims  sympathies  of  the  uteraa,  and,  secondly, 
that  which  spealcs  of  the  mechanical  treatment  of  dis- 

Elaeements  of  that  organ.    He  is  diapotted,  aa  a  non- 
Hllever  in  the  frequency  of  ioflammatioae  of  the 


nterna,  to  take  strong  ground  against  many  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  this  branch  of  medicine,  and 
the  argaments  which  be  offers  in  sapport  of  his  posi- 
tion are,  to  any  the  least,  well  pnt.  Numerons  vood- 
cots  adorn  this  portion  of  the  vork,  and  a«id  Incalcu- 
lably to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  Tarioasly 
shaped  instrnments  referred  to  by  oar  author.  As  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  women's  diseases,  it  is  of 
great  value,  and  is  abundantly  able  to  stand  on  Ita 
own  merits.—^.  T.  Medical  Betord,  Sept  lA,  1868. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  treatise  of  Profbseor 
Hodge  will  be  Indispensable  to  every  student  la  its 
department.  The  large,  ftbtr  type  and  general  perfeo- 
tion  of  workmanship  will  render  it  doubly  welcome. 
—Paeijie  Mtd.  and  8wg.  Journal,  Oct  1808. 


TM/'EST  (CHARLES),  M.D. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN.    Third  American, 

from  the  Third  London  edition.    In  one  neat  ootaTO  volume  of  about  650  pages,  eztrm 
cloth.     $3  75 ;  leather,  $4  75. 

The  reputntion  which  this  volume  has  acquired  as  a  standard  book  of  reference  in  its  depart- 
ment, renders  it  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  present  edition  has  received  a  careful  revision  at 
the  hands  of  the  author,  resulting  in  a  considerable  increase  of  sise.  A  few  notices  of  previous 
editions  are  subjoined. 

As  a  writer.  Dr.  West  stands,  In  onr  opinion,  se- 
cond only  to  Wataon,  the  "Kaeanlay  of  Uedicine;*' 
he  possesses  that  happy  faculty  of  clothing  instrnc- 
tion  in  easy  garments;  combining  pleasure  with 
profit,  he  leads  bis  pupils,  in  spite  of  the  ancient  pro- 
verb, along  a  royal  road  to  learning.  His  work  Is  one 
which  will  not  satisfy  the  extreme  on  either  side,  but 
It  is  one  that  will  please  the  great  majority  who  are 
seeking  truth,  and  one  that  will  convince  the  student 
that  be  has  committed  himself  to  a  candid,  safe,  and 
valuable  guide.— ^.  A,  Mtd.'Ohirurg  Review. 


The  manner  of  the  author  is  excellent,  bin  descrip- 
tions graphic  and  perapienons,  and  hia  treatment  up 
to  the  level  of  the  time— clear,  precise,  definite,  and 
marked  by  strong  common  sense.  —  Chicago  Med. 
Journal,  Dec  1861. 

We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  this,  the  second 
edition  of  Dr.  West'a  excellent  lectures  on  the  dis- 
eaaee  of  females.  We  know  of  no  other  book  on  this 
subject  fh>m  which  we  have  derived  as  much  pleasure 
and  instruction.  Every  page  gives  evidence  of  the 
honest,  earnest,  and  diligent  searcher  after  truth.  He 
is  not  the  mere  compiler  of  other  men*a  ideas,  but  his 
lectures  are  the  result  of  ten  years*  patient  investiga- 
tion in  one  of  the  widest  fields  for  women's  diseases — 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  As  a  teacher,  Dr.  West 
is  simple  and  earnest  in  his  language,  clear  and  com- 
prehensive in  his  perceptions,  and  logical  in  his  de- 
ductions.— Cincinnati  Lancet,  Jan.  1862. 

We  return  the  author  our  gratefhl  thanks  for  the 
vast  amount  of  instruction  he  has  afforded  ua.  His 
valuable  treatise  needs  no  eulogy  on  onr  part*.  His 
graphic  diction  and  truthful  pictures  of  disease  all 
speak  for  themselves. — Medico-Chirurg.  Review. 

Most  Justly  esteemed  a  standard  work It 

bears  evidence  of  having  been  carefully  revised,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  the  fame  it  has  already  obtained. 
— 2Hid.  Med.  Quar.  Jour. 


We  must  now  conclude  this  hastily  written  sketch 
with  the  confident  assurance  to  onr  readers  that  the 
work  will  well  repay  perusaL  The  conscientious, 
painstaking,  practical  physician  is  apparent  on  every 
page. — N.  Y.  Journal  €^  Medicine. 

We  have  to  say  of  it,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that  it 
is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  in  any  language,  and 
that  it  atampe  Dr.  West  as  the  facile  prineepe  of 
British  obstetric  %nthon.-~EditUmrgh  Med.  JoumaL 

We  gladly  recommend  his  lectures  as  In  the  highest 
degree  Instruetive  to  all  who  are  interested  in  ob- 
stetric practice.— LoTMtoa.  Laaccf. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  of  the  kind  so  complete, 
and  yet  so  com^Mt— Cftioor^o  iftd.  Joumak 


fft  THS  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OP 

ULCERATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI.    In  one  neat  ooUvo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $1  25. 


M 


BIOS  (CHARLES  Z>.),  M.  D., 

Lnte  Pn^eeeor  of  Obttetrice,  Ac.  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

WOMAN:    HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.    A  Series 

of  Lectures  to  his  Class.    Fourth  and  Improved  edition.     In  one  large  and  beautUtilly 
printed  octavo  volume  of  over  700  pages,  extra  oloth,  $5  00 ;  leather,  $6  00. 


r  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  

ON  THE  NATURE,  SIGNS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CHILDBED 

FEVER.    In  a  Series  of  L«tieni  addressed  to  the  Stndenti  of  his  GUas.    In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  S66  pages,  extra  eloth.    $2  00. 


Henry  C.  Lea's  PuBLiCATiONa — (ilidvn/eryp^ 


JJODGE  (HUGH  L,),  3/.D., 

Fmertlici  Fro/itmr  of  mdiolfify.  itcHiOu  UnlrrrMr  of  ratturglmnta,  tt. 

THE   PRISCIPLKS  AND   PRACTICE  OF  0BSTKTRIC8.     HIbiu 

trnlwl  vith  Inrgt  tithographia  j-htet  oontsinins  nn>  hnndrfid  and  Sflj-nine  A^n*  Inn 
oriEiniil  photDgmpfaa,  «nd  with  naDiCTOiiB  wood-t^aU.  In  on»  Urge  anil  IwMitlftill/  ptintrd 
qnurto  Tolame  of  6fi9  doablB-oDliuiiDed  pagm,  itiongly  bound  in  axtia  clotli.  (11. 


MDoclhlDg  more  iki 


rled  nlctorlil  LltnitnUunk.iio  Ihil  no  fwl  DrpTlBc<|il< 
Iri  leh  nnXKlsd  ur  au»iplgUied.— ^n.  Jlni.  Tfnu), 

We  •huDid  Uke  lo  HDtl^ia  Hi"  mnilndfr  of  ibti 
•  IcElkiX  work,  but  >ilr«d]F  hu  lhlj.f.ilow  ^ilcDded 
bojimJ  oar  UoiUcd  •;•«<    *'•  oitinnl  coooluda  this 

walk,  la  l)'p<i«r»pli)'lt  !■  Dill  lo  b«  txcBllfd;  Ihe 
ftp*T  ItWftTioT  tolrliMla  inilllJ'Bnirdad  b)' our 
A  Marlun  uimlBi,  qalMaqul  U  ths  beaiof  KucUib 
bveka.  Tlw  mgiwlif*  %o4  lilbagrflpht  Br*  uagat 
bwUlftlly  *i«al>id.    Tb>  work  neamiiiaDrl*  IihIT 

tbi*  RddltWtD  iUh  dd  Ibo  •■bjscl  or  obBWtrtu.— 
Vawtdn  M#L  Journal,  Oeb.  ISflL 

Ut(T«rTl»T*.FrorD<>itW(iid*tonBllrl11natr>(ad. 
tad  ii  Sited  to  laka  lliplioa  anr  ihe  workt  or  ircil 

«*a  RpMimam  of  Iha  plataa  nnd  lette r-praii  wilt  be  forwarded  to  taj  iddren.  rrec  b;  ntH, 
eo  reeeipt  of  liz  nsnM  \a  poatage  itamps. 


id  coBsliwl^r  •tBiad.    Th.  ralaaof 

■.at,  and  will  ena^l*  tbe  pn(n1ll"D*r  u<  B>aM 

ler^aFT-  of  aliMrirlo  eDnipllaBllm  wttbcvnl 


I-  ■...;,„  I —rarift 

baTt  KBd  D(,  Bod^'a  book  wllh  vn«l  pin- 
...   ..BABiKniariiH.Bwlieto.    IIUwnBtairht^rjr 

Bllaiidni  wblab  thi  BDlbBr  lui>  d>ioUd  to  ib* 

<la  ai  whieli  ht  li*a  »rilTiJ._|wlat.  n  ihlab. 
ac<  of  NaegBli 


rab»B  Mo  bllBdIr  (vMlnd. 


BANNER  {THOMAS  R.).  M.  D. 
ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DISKASRS  OF  PREONANPY.     FirU  Atn<Ti«iii 

from  the  Second  and  Enltirgod  Etigliah  Edition.     With  ronrcolorod  platea  luidillDHlnliunl 
on  wood.    Id  ona  huidaoma  oadTa  Tuluma  of  aboat  600  piuie<i.  cilh  ci.'iii,  f  i  :;:■, 
TbeverjUioronthraTlnloa  Ihe  work  hUBvdoTgnaa 
haa  addeil  iiaall  J  lulta  pruUcal  •■lur.aad  IBoieaud 
■ulerlBUTllaeHclaBarBBBialdilulbeatDdOBlBBd     . 
to  iba  yuoBg  ptBeiUloner.— Jn,  Juam.  Mil.  Scl..    ■ 


pi'ulblllirofgltlg^aa 


Be  mrrFal  atad;  of  ewj  phjale 


of  pregBane^.  bni 


/imrwal.  Jai 

IMS. 

;.-^:-,;,.;;:;>.*i 

(buBBdlBCUt 

KS'.ff 

nanl  at  Iba  atcsa 
he  nut  fomnl* 

■ad  dlB^BBaa  ar  pnm 

•  b»i.  w«  k*«rs, 

■  BtUr>■^B■M■t•IM 

ThlaUamBalaieallealvo 

k.BBd.kualdWoilha 
T  »<M(l*l«ai.-aa* 

Mcbad  br  >>l*  aVB  IB., 

foBe[*tiB°— K  r.'iS.'ii^K^  ir^ws,  was. 

We  ban  Bineh  pleusrc  In  uLIInK  the  altentloa 

SiWAYNE  (JOSEPn  ORrFFITHS).  M.  D., 

*-J  J'llt''^fan.dccoHi:litur  In  Iha  Urilith  Btiuriil  ffirrpllat,  ie. 

OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDRNTS  COM- 

MENCINfl  HIDWIFKRV  PRACTICE.  From  lh»  Poarlh  ard  Beiicad  Un.lun  Edl^M^ 
with  Addition*  b;  £.  K.  avraaiSH,  M.  D.  Wltb  lUuattBlioDi.  In  nnr  nMi  )^o.  ral- 
nme.    £xtn  oloth,  SI  >S-    {laltly  PuhlUhnl.) 


Blolao*..  aud  (eoeml  >bIu*  of  Ihe  book.— Cfctfajjo       A  elK 
irnf. /ourNol.  Fab.  IS70.  laaoTICi 

Tha  n)aB>wlb*fnTani«anialaalBe»ndla(l'-m<i' 
eouiwu.-^Blall  BBonah  Lo  crry  ts  Iha  poek".-.i- 
■II  IkBceiaiirebilftrrc^eeBdeBHd  iBlualiui.i. 


^  it  ibia  tittle  bcnh  baa  •• 


Henrt  C.  Lka's  Publications — (Midwifery). 
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EJOS  (CHARLES  />.).  ^- ^m 

Lately  Proftmor  V(f  ObtUiries,  Ae.^inthe  J^erson  Medicft!  €h4l^.ff€,  Philnddfhia, 


OBSTETRICS:  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE   ART.     Fiftli  edition, 

revised.     With  one  handred  and  thirty  iUofltrotiona.     In  one  beautifully  printed  ootavo 
Tolume  of  760  luge  pages.    Extra  oloth,  %&  50 ;  leather,  $0  50. 


It  is  to  the  studf  nt  that  oar  author  has  more  par- 
tieolarly  Bdilresti«d  himeelf ;  bat  to  the  practitioner 
we  belie  re  it  would  be  eqaally  eerriceable  as  a  book 
uf  reference.  No  work  that  we  have  met  with  so 
tboruaghly  detaiU  every  thing  tbat  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  aecoaohear  to  perform.  Erery  detail,  no  matter 
bow  roiaate  or  how  trivial,  has  foond  a  place.— 
Canada  Medical  Journal^  July,  1667. 

The  original  edition  ia  already  so  extensively  and 


Ihvorablf  known  to  the  profession  that  no  recom- 
mendation is  necessary ;  it  is  satHclent  to  say.  the 
present  edition  is  very  maeh  extended,  iiiiprored. 
and  perfected.  WhilHt  the  great  practical  talents  end 
anlimited  experience  of  the  author  reader  it  a  m<>Ht 
raloable  acqaieitioa  to  the  practitioner,  it  is  so  con- 
densed as  to  constitute  a  mont  eligible  and  excellent 
text-book  for  the  ^tadtUL—Sotithtrn  Mai.  and  Surg, 
/oumalf  Jnly,  1867. 


J^AMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.),  M,D. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDI- 
CINE AND  8URQE&T,  in  referenoe  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Keating,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Ac.,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised 
bonds;  with  sixty-four  beautiful  plates,  and  numerous  wooid-outs  in  the  test,  containing  in 
all  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  figures.     $7  00. 

We  will  only  add  that  the  student  will  learn  from  I  To  the  physician's  library  it  is  Indispensable,  while 
it  all  he  need  to  know,  and  the  practitioner  will  find  '  to  the  Mtodent,  as  a  text-book,  from  which  to  extract 
It,  as  a  book  of  reference,  aarpaaaed  by  none  other.—  .  the  material  for  laying  the  foundutlou  of  an  education 
Stdhoeeope.  I  on  obstetrical  science,  it  has  no  superior. — Ohio  Mtd. 

The  character  and  merlU  of  Dr.  Bamsbotham's  \  <**<*  ^^^0-  Journal. 
work  are  so  well  known  and  thoroughly  establiMhed,  j  When  we  call  to  mind  (he  toil  we  underwent  la 
that  oommeat  is  unnecessary  and  praise  snperflnouK.  •  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  thirt  subjeoi,  we  cannot  bat 
The  illnstratione,  which  are  numerons  and  accurate,  !  envy  the  smdent  of  the  present  day  the  aid  which 
are  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  We  cannot  '  this  work  will  afford  him. — Am,  Jour,  c/  tht  Mtd. 
too  highly  recommend  the  work  to  oar  readers. — St.  \  Science*. 
Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journai.  I 

fTHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.b.,  M.R.LA. 

ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.    A  new 

American  from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.     With  notes  and  additions 
by  D.  Francis  Condib,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren,'' Ac.    With  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  illustrations.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  700  large  pages.     Extra  cloth,  $4  00;  leather,  $5  00. 
In  adapting  this  standard  favorite  to  the  wants  of  the  profession  in  the  United  States,  the  editor 
has  endeavored  to  insert  everything  that  his  experience  has  shown  him  would  be  desirable  for  the 
American  student,  including  a  large  number  of  illustrations.     With  the  sanction  of  the  author, 
he  has  added,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  some  chapters  l^m  a  little  **  Manual  for  Midwives  and 
Nurses,"  recently  issued  by  Dr.  Churchill,  believing  that  the  details  there  presented  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  of  sidvantage  to  the  Junior  practitioner.     The  result  of  all  these  additions  is  that  the 
work  now  contains  fully  one-half  more  matter  than  the  last  American  edition,  with  nearly  one- 
half  more  illustrations ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  a  smaller  type,  the  volume  contains 
almost  two  hundred  pages  more  than  before. 


These  additions  render  the  work  still  more  com- 
plete and  acceptable  than  ever;  and  with  the  excel- 
lent style  in  which  the  publishers  have  presented 
this  edition  of  Churchill,  we  can  eommead  it  to  the 
profession  with  groat  oordialliy  and  pleasure.— {7<n- 
cianati  Lancet. 

Few  works  on  this  branch  of  medical  science  are 
equal  to  It,  certainly  none  excel  It,  whether  In  regard 
to  theory  or  practice,  and  In  one  respect  it  is  saperior 
to  all  others,  viz.,  In  its  statistical  information,  and 
therefore,  on  thene  grounds  a  most  valuable  work  for 
the  physician,  student,  or  lecturer,  all  of  whom  will 
And  In  It  the  information  which  they  are  seeking. — 
Brit.  Am.  Journal. 

The  present  treatise  Is  very  much  enlarged  and 
arapUAed  beyond  the  previous  editions  but  nothing 


has  beea  added  which  eonid  be  well  dispeniied  with. 
An  examination  of  the  table  of  contenut  shows  how 
thoroughly  the  author  has  gone  ovei  the  gronnd,  sod 
the  care  he  has  taken  In  the  text  to  present  the  sub- 
jects in  all  their  bearings,  will  render  this  new  edition 
even  moie  necessary  to  the  obstetric  student  thnn 
were  either  of  the  former  editions  at  the  date  of  tli^ir 
appearance.  No  treatise  on  obstetrics  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  can  compare  favorably  with  this,  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  material  which  has  be«>n 
gathered  from  every  source. — BoHon  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

There  is  no  better  text-book  for  etndents,  or  work 
of  reference  and  study  for  the  practising  phyuiclHa 
than  this.  It  should  adorn  and  enrich  every  medical 
library.— CAica^  Med,  JoumaL 


M 


ONTOOMERY  (W.  F,\  M.D„ 

Prqfessor  of  Midwifery  in  the  King's  and  Queen^s  College  qf  Physicians  in  Ireland. 


AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OP  PREG- 

NANCY.  With  some  other  Papers  on  Sulgects  eonneotod  with  Midwifery.  From  the  second 
and  enlarge<l  English  edition.  With  two  exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-outs. 
In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  nearly  000  pages,  extra  cloth.     $3  75. 


EIGBT'S  ST8TBM  07  MIDWIFBBT.  With  Notes 
and  Additional  Illustrations.  Beeoad  AaieilesB 
edition.  Oae  volume  oetavo,  extra  eloth,  4X1  pages. 
•150. 


DBWEE8*8  GOMPREHENSIYB  8T8TEM  OF  MID* 
WIFBBT.  Twelfth  edition,  with  the  author's  last 
Improvements  and  eorreetioas.  In  one  oetavo  vol* 
ane,  extra  eloth,  of  000  pages.    $iBO. 
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HsNBT  C.  Lea's  Publioationb — {Surgery). 


fLROSS  (SAMUEL  />.).  M.D,, 

^^  Pro/eawr  of  Hurgtry  in  the  Jeferton  Medieal  OoUegt  t^  PMkiddpklan 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY:   Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic, 

and  OperatiTe.  Illustrated  bj  upwardB  of  Thirteen  Hundred  Engravings.  Fourth  edition, 
oarefully  reviBed,  and  Improred.  In  two  large  and  beautifully  printed  royal  octATO  rolamei 
of  2200  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.     $16  00. 

The  continued  &vor,  shown  by  the  exhaustion  of  suceessiye  large  editions  of  this  great  work, 
proves  that  it  has  suocessfnlly  supplied  a  want  felt  by  American  practitioners  and  students.  Though 
but  little  over  six  years  have  elapsed  since  its  first  publication,  it  has  already  reached  its  fourth 
edition,  while  the  care  of  the  author  in  its  revision  and  correction  has  kept  it  in  a  constantly  im- 
proved shape.  By  the  use  of  a  close,  though  very  legible  type,  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
matter  is  condensed  in  its  pages,  the  two  volumes  containing  as  mach  as  four  or  five  ordinary 
octavos.  This,  combined  with  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  and  its  very  durable  binding, 
renders  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  accessible  to  the  profession.  Every  subject  properly  belonging 
to  the  domain  of  surgery  is  treated  in  detail,  so  th^t  the  student  who  poasesses  this  work  msj  bt 
said  to  have  in  it  a  surgical  library. 


It  mast  loDg  remalB  the  most  eomprehensive  work 
OB  this  Importttnt  part  of  medicine.— ifo«i<m  MediccU 
aitd  Surgical  Journal^  March  23, 186d. 

We  have  compared  It  with  most  of  our  standard 
works,  «ach  a»  tnoiM  of  Erlohsen,  MiUer,  Ferg omob, 
Byrne,  and  others,  and  we  inast,  in  Jnstice  to  our 
aatbor,  award  it  the  pre-eminence.  Am  a  work,  com- 
plete  In  almost  erery  detail,  no  matter  how  mlnnte 
or  trifling,  and  embracing  every  sabject  known  in 
the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery,  we  believe  it 
stands  wtiboat  a  rival.  Dr.  Orosn,  in  his  pre&oe,  re- 
marks **my  aim  has  been  to  emhrace  the  whole  do- 
main of  surgery,  and  to  allot  to  every  subject  its 
legitimate  claim  to  notice;**  and,  we  aa»are  our 
readerM,  he  has  kept  his  word.  It  is  a  work  which 
we  can  mokt  eon  fldeatly  recommend  to  our  brethren, 
for  its  ntllity  is  becoming  the  more  evident  the  longer 
it  is  upon  the  shelves  of  our  library.— Canoita  Med. 
Journal,  September,  1865. 

The  first  two  editions  of  Professor  Gross*  System  of 
Sargery  are  bo  well  known  to  the  profession,  and  so 
highly  prised,  that  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to  speak  in 

SraUe  of  thU  work.— OAtod^o   Medical  Journal, 
eptember,  1865. 

We  gladly  indorse  the  favorable  recommendation 
of  the  work,  both  as  regards  matter  and  style,  which 
we  made  when  noticiug  iu  first  appearance.— ^(t<«4 
and  Foreign  Medico-Okirurgical  lUvieWt  Oct.  18S5. 

The  most  complete  work  that  has  yet  issued  from 
the  press  on  the  science  and  practice  of  sargery.— 
Itondon  LancBt, 

This  system  of  surgery  Is,  we  predict,  destined  to 
take  a  commanding  position  la  our  surgical  litera- 
ture, and  he  the  crowning  glory  of  the  author's  well 
earned  fame.  As  an  authority  on  general  surgical 
subJeetK,  this  work  In  long  to  ocoapy  a  ure-emineni 
place,  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad.    We  h»ve  no 


hesitatioB  la  prououneiag  it  without  a  rival  la  oar 
language,  and  equal  to  the  best  systems  of  surgery  is 
any  language.— J^.  Y.  Mtd,  JoumaL 

Not  only  by  fkr  the  beat  textrbook  on  the  subject, 
as  a  whole,  within  the  reach  of  Americaa  stndentB, 
but  one  which  will  be  much  more  than  ever  likely 
to  be  resorted  to  and  rfwarded  as  a  high  authority 
abroad.— .dm.  Journal  Jnd.  Bcimtetg,  Jan.  1865. 

The  work  ceataias  everything,  minor  and  m»\or, 
operative  and  diagnostic,  inclndlag  measuratioa  and 
examinatioa«  venereal  dlseanse,  and  uterine  ssaalpa- 
lations  and  operations.  It  is  a  complete  Thesaarsi 
of  modera  onrgery.  where  the  studeat  and  practi- 
tioner shall  not  seek  in  vaia  for  wbai  they  desaxe.«- 
San  Pranettto  Med.  Pre§*,  Jan.  1865. 

Open  it  where  we  may,  we  find  sound  practical  is* 
(brmation  conveyed  in  plain  language.  This  boAk  is 
no  mere  provincial  or  even  naUoaal  system  of  sur- 
gery, but  a  work  which,  while  verv  largely  tadebted 
to  the  past,  has  a  strong  claim  oa  the  gratiiade  of  the 
future  of  surgical  sdence. — Edinburgh  Med.  Journal, 
Jan.  1865. 

A  glance  at  the  work  Is  sufldeat  to  show  chat  th« 
author  aad  publisher  have  spared  ao  labor  ia  making 
it  the  most  complete  "System  of  Surgery*'  ever  pnl^ 
lished  in  any  coaatry.— ^  Louis  Med.  and  Surg 
Journal,  April,  1865. 

A  syetsffl  of  surgery  which  we  think  unrivalled  is 
our  language,  and  which  will  indelibly  associate  hb 
name  with  surgical  science.  And  what.  In  our  opin- 
ion, enhances  the  value  of  the  work  is  that,  while  the 
practising  surgeoa  will  And  all  that  he  requires  la  ti, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  valuable  irse- 
tiaes  which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  studeat 
seeking  to  know  the  principles  and  practice  of  this 
branch  of  the  profeMion  which  he  designs  sul»e- 
quently  to  follow.— 2^  SrU.  Am,Jomm„  MunirML 


DT  TME  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE   ON   FOREIGN    BODIES  IN  THE 

AIR-PASSAGES.    In  1  vol.  Svo.  oloth,  with  inustratloBS.    pp.  468.    $2  76. 


8KET*8  OPERATIVE  SURQBRT.    In  1  voL  8vo. 
cloth,  of  over  650  pages ;  with  about  100  wood-eaU. 

C00PER*8  LECTURES  OX  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PaacTiOB  or  SuauBar.  In  I  vol.  8  vo.  cloth,  750  p.  $3. 


U1B8UM  b  INSTITUTES  AUD  PRACTICE  07  BUK- 
OBBY.  Eighth  edition,  improved  and  altered.  With 
thirty-fvur  plate*,  in  two  handsome  octavo  vol- 
umes, about  1000  pp. ,  leather,  raised  bauds.  $•  50. 


ILflLLER  {JAMES), 

^^  Late  Pro/eeeor  qf  Surgery  in  the  UniverHty  of  Edinburgh,  *c. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.    Fourth  Amencan,  from  the  third  and 

revised  Edinburgh  edition.     In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  Tolnmo  of  TIN)  pufw,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  illustrations  on  wood,  extra  oloth.     $3  76. 
Dr  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  

THE   PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.    Foarth  American,  from  the  last 

Edinburgh  edition.  Revised  by  the  American  editor.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and 
sixty -four  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  largo  octavo  volume  of  nearly  7(M)  pagea,  extra 
oloth.     $3  75. 


JgARGENT  (F,  W.),  M.D. 


ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOR  SUR- 
GERY .  Now  oditiou,  w\^  lA  aAiiVdQnial«ha,7taT  ou  Military  Surgery.  One  ^unijltirmt  royal 
12mo.  volume,  of  naaiX^  \^Q  ^a^jea^  w\>2^  \^  ii««\-«^\a     ^iXt%«\^^^\\1^«     * 


HSNRT  C.  LlA'B  PUBLTOATIONB-^fifUfTery).  ST 


ASHHURSr  (JOHN,  Jr.).  M.D., 

Surgron  to  the  EpUeopnl  Hii*ftitaf.  Phllndttljihin. 

THE   PRINCIPLKS  AND   PRACTICE  OP   SURGERY.     In  one 

very  lnnr«  and  hAndsome  oetnvo  Toltinie  of  abont  1000  page^  with  nearly  650  illustrations, 

extrn  cloth,  $A  50;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  50.  {Just  Keatiy.) 
The  object  of  the  aathor  hns  been  to  present,  within  as  condensed  n  eompass  as  possible,  a 
enmplete  trentise  on  Surgery  in  all  its  branches,  suitable  both  as  a  text-book  for  the  student  and 
a  work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner.  So  much  has  of  late  years  been  done  for  the  adrance- 
ment  of  Surgical  Art  and  Science,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  want  of  a  work  which  should  present 
the  liitest  n«i>ects  of  every  subject,  and  which,  by  its  American  character,  should  render  accessiible 
to  the  profesKion  at  large  the  experience  of  the  practitioners  of  both  hemispheres.  This  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  author,  and  it  is  hoped  thai  the  volume  will  be  found  to  fulfil  its  purpose  satinfac* 
torily.     The  plan  and  general  outline  of  the  work  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 

COHDEHBEO  8UMMABY  07  C0HTEHT8. 

Chaptrr  I.  Tnflanimation.  II.  Treatment  of  Inflammation.  III.  Operations  in  general: 
Anaesthetics.  IV.  Mimtr  Surgery.  V.  Amputations.  VI.  Special  Amputations.  VII.  Effects 
of  Injuries  in  Qenernl  :  Wounds.  VIII.  Gunshot  Wounds.  IX.  Injuries  of  Blondves.seb.  X. 
Injuries  of  Nerves,  Muscles  and  Tendons,  Lymphatics,  Bursas,  Bones,  and  Joints.  XI.  Fractures. 
XII.  Special  Frnctures.  XIII.  Dislocations.  XIV.  Effects  of  Heat  and  Cold.  XV.  Injuries 
of  the  Head.  XVI.  Injuries  of  the  Back.  XVII.  Injuries  of  the  Face  and  Neck.  XVIII. 
Injuries  of  the  Chest.  XIX.  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen  and  Pelvis.  XX.  Diseases  resulting  from 
Inflammaliim.  XXI.  Er.Ysi|)elas.  XXII.  Pysemia  XXIII.  Diathetic  Diseases:  Struma  (in- 
cluding Tubercle  nnd  Scrofula):  Rickets.  XXIV.  Venereal  Diseases;  Gonorrhoea  and  Chancroid. 
XXV.  Venereal  Diseases  continued:  Syphilis.  XXVI.  Tumors.  XXVII.  Surgical  Diseases  of 
Kkin,  Areolar  Ti.<8ue.  Lymphatics,  Muscles,  Tendons,  and  Bursas.  XXVIII.  Surgical  Disease 
of  Nervous  System  (including  Tetanus).  XXIX.  Surgical  Diseases  of  Vascular  Syxtem  (includ- 
ing Aneurism).  XXX.  Diseases  of  Bone.  XXXI.  Diseases  of  Joints.  XXXII.  Excisions. 
XXXIII.  Orthopspdic  Surgery.  XXXIV.  Diseasesof  Head  and  Spine.  XXXV.  Diseases  of  the 
Kye.  XXXVI.  Diseosea  of  the  Ear.  XXXVII.  Diseases  of  the  Face  and  Neck.  XXXVIII. 
Diseases  ot  the  Mouth,  Jaws,  and  Throat.  XXXIX.  Diseases  of  the  Breast.  XL  Hernia. 
XLI.  Special  Hemiss.  XLII.  Diseases  of  Intestinal  Canal.  XLIII.  Diseaies  of  Abdominal 
Organs,  and  various  operations  on  the  Abdomen.  XLIV.  Urinary  Calculus.  LXV.  Diseases  of 
Bladder  and  Prostate.      XLVl.  Diseases  of  Urethra.     XLVII.  Diseases  of  Generative  Organs. 


liN  Huthor  hsfl  evldftntly  tented  the  writings  and 
e«p«9riciice.t  of  tho  pHktMud  present  ia  the  crucible 
ofu  carerul,  HDHlykic,  nnd  honnrRble  mind,  and  fauh- 


Indeed,  the  work  a^  a  whole  must  bn  regarded  ns 
an  excellent  and  concise  expiiient  of  modern  snr- 
gery,  and  as  sach  it  will  be  found  a  valnnble  text- 


fiiily  eadcnvured  to  bring  his  work  op  to  the  level  of  book  for  the  stadeat.  aad  h  nsefal  book  of  r4fAren4*e 

the  hi^hiHt  KlnudHrd   of  practical  surgery       He  is  fur  tlie  general  practitioner. — H.  ¥.  Mtd.  Journal, 

frauk  and  dflluit**,  aod  given  uh  uplaioQM,  and  gene-  Feb.  1871. 

r*lTy  Muund  one*.  Instead  of  a  menriMumt  of  the  U  gives  as  great  pleaunre  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

opiDloDH  of  othor«      He  J»ct>nserTatlve.  bat  not  hide-  profenalon  to  thUexcellent  wurk.     Our  kuowledgeuf 

lM>nnd  l.y  aoth«rity.     Hts  ntyle  Is  clear,  elegant,  aod  j,,  talented  and  necouiplUhod  auihor  led  n»  to  expect 

•rthoiarly.    The  w.  rk  i«  an  admirable  text  book,  and  f^n»  biu  a  very  TaluAble  trealUe  upan  nablwu  to 

n  useful  book  of  refiTPncw      It  In  a  credit  to  Ameilcan  which  heba«  rei^eatedly  given  evId.-Dce  «f  h*vin«  pro- 

proffuiooal  literature,  and  one  of  the  flrat  ripe  fruit*  jn^bly  devoted  much  time  aod  labor,  »a«l  we  are  »u  no 

«f  the  H..II  fertilired  by  the  blood  of  onr  late  unhappy  ^ay  diiappolnled.-PiWto.  Mtd.  Timts,  Fob.  1,  la 74. 
war. — A.  y.  Mifd.  Rtwrd^  Feb.  1,  1S72. 

PRICHSRN  (JOHN), 

-« -^  Senior  Snrgton  to  Uni^ertity  Cnilege  Howpital. 

TIIR  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  Snr- 

gical  Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  From  the  Fifth  enlarged  and  carefully  revised 
London  Edition.  With  Additions  by  Jonif  Ashburst,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal 
Hospital,  Ac.  Illustrated  by  over  six  hundred  Engravings  on  wood.  In  one  very  large 
and  beautifully  printed  imperial  octavo  volume,  containing  over  twelve  hundred  closely 
printed  pages :  ololh,  $7  60 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $8  60.     {Lateiy  Pudtisked.) 

last  Loadoa  edition  of  '-Ericbsea's  Burgery'*  the 
praotUioaer  and  atndent  are  supplied  with  a  guide 
aud  text-book  which  apparently  leaves  nothing  to  be 
detflred.  Full  and  complete  in  every  eN^eutial  pur- 
ticular,  and  inculcating  the  most  advanced  and  cor- 
rect modes  of  practice.lt  Is  certain  to  come  Into  very 
general  omc.  The  additions  of  Dr.  A«bharst,  fhongu 
not  ezteBHive,  are  to  the  point;  they  relate  chieily 
to  items  of  Amprlcaa  praetlce.— 7*s  JimmcU  nf  P»if- 
dutlogiccU  JttdieUu,  Jan.  1870. 


Er1chiM*u  H  Surgery  needa  no  review  at  the  prettent 
day.  LiMig  ago  it  took  and  has  aince  maintained  a 
loMdlog  poniiiuu  in  sureical  literature,  and  tbiit  pout- 
lioD  iit  HO  firmly  held,  that  no  efforts  on  the  pan  of  a 
reviewer  WDUId  t^rve  to  weaken  the  e^^tlmate  which 
has  been  piMced  npoa  the  book— nor,  indeed,  could 
they  muteiiHlly  i»(renglhen  it.  The  duty,  then,  de- 
viiivlng  upon  UM  la  simply  to  note  the  appearance  of 
thin  new  edition,  and  to  point  out  the  Improvements 
th«iein  uiAde.—y.  Y.  Mea.  JoumtUt  Jan.  1S70. 

In  the  recent  republlratlon  In  this  country  of  the 


JjY  THE  SAHB  AUTHOR.     {Just  Istued.) 

ON   RAILWAY,    AND   OTHER    INJURIES  OP   THE    NERY0C8 

SYSTEM.    In  small  octavo  volume.    Extra  cloth,  $1  00. 

PIKRIE  (  WILLIAM).  F.  R.  :S,  E~ 
Professor  ofSmrgsry  in  ths  UnivsrsUy  c/Absrdsst^. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SXJROERY.    Edited  by 

JoHH  Nkill,  M.  D.,  Profciaor  of  Sargery  in  the  Penna.  Medieal  Oollege,  Bargeon  to  th« 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Ae.     In  ooo  very  handsome  ootnro  volame  of  7H0  ^a^ea^mtk  tlA 
iiJo«tra^ian«,  extra  oJoth.     $8  76. 


S8 


Hknbt  C.  Lxa's  Publioatioitb — {Surgery). 


T)RUITT  (ROBERT),  M,R.C.S.,  ire- 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

A  new  and  revised  American,  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improred  London  editiciB.  Ulan- 
trated  with  four  hundred  and  thirty -two  wood-engravings,  in  one  very  handpome  octa?o 
volume,  of  nearly  700  large  and  closely  printed  pogea.    Extra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $5  0(>. 

All  thttt  the  surgical  student  or  practitioner  eunld  i  theoretical  surgical  oplnlonst  no  wnrk  that  we  are  ut 
desire.— D'xMf/i  Quarterly  JoumaL  present  acquainted  with  can  at  all  cumpare  with  lu 

It  is  a  most  admlrahle  book.  We  do  not  know  It  Is  a  compendium  «^"jyj*»  JJ^J'T  ^il.T.'I^':! 
when  we  hitre  examined  one  with  more  pleasure.-  .  $•  ^9T^)  •"'J  P"«"««  *»  *''iL*;l  ^^.l^'*'* 
B,^on  Mfd.  arul  Surg.  Journal.  •»»•  estimate  placed  upon  U.-Brtf .  Am.  JnurmnL 

In  Mr.  Drultt's  book,  though  containing  only  some  Thus  enlarged  and  ittpw^.  "  ^"  *?!l!J"V* 
seven  hnndred  pagen.  both  the  prindpTes  and  the  ~^  •"T*? «  <>"  ^  ^'^^^^S'^^S^'^*^^^  *"'" 
practice  of  surgeVy  ai^  treated,  and  .o  clearly  and  gery.-Oi/»«M.«  An,  qf  Med.  and  aurg. 
pernpicauuHly,  as  to  elucidate  every  important  topic.  We  must  close  this  brief  notice  of  an  admlnbls 
The  fkct  that  twt>lTe  ediiionit  have  already  been  called  work  by  recommendiog  it  to  the  earneiit  alientiuB  of 
for,  in  thene  day*  of  active  competltii^n,  would  of  every  medical  student.— >C%arZ««^on  JfcdfcaZ/oarao/ 
Itself  show  It  to  possess  marked  soperlorlty.    We    and  Revieui. 

have  examined  the  book  most  thoroughly,  and  can  |  ^  text-book  which  Che  general  voice  of  the  profM. 
•ay  that  thii  succeis  Is  well  merlied.  His  book,  -  ^^n  i^  y^^^^h  England  and  America  has  commended  s« 
moreover,  potumnApe  the  inestimable  auvsntaces  of   ^^^  ^f  ^^it  most  admirable  "manuals"  or,  "rw^t 


Mifriim,**  as  its  English  title  runs,  which  can  be 


having  the  mibjocts  perfectly  well  srranged  and  clas- 

slfled,  and  of  being  written  in  a  style  at  once  clear  placed  In  the  hands' of  the  student.    The  meriti  ..f 

and  succinct.— Jwi.  Journal  of  Mrd.  Seiencet.  Druitt's  Surgery  are  too  well  known  to  every  one  te 

Whether  we  view  DroittU  Surgery  as  a  guide  to  need  any  further  eulogium  fron  na.— itTajAvtUr  Jf«d. 

operative  procedures,  or  as  representing  the  latest  JournaX. 

TJAMILTON  (FRANK  H.),  M,D., 

Prt^e»9*>r  t^  Frncture^  and  DiMbieattonw,  Ac.,  in  BeOemie  Rotp.  Jf#vf.  CoO^ge,  KfW  T<tr^ 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   FRACTURES  AND   DISLOCA- 

TIONS.    Fourth  edition,  thoroughly  revised.     In  one  large  and  handsome  ootnvo  volume 
oi  neurly  800  pages,  with  several  hundred  illustrationi.   Extra  cloth,  $5  75 ;  leather,  $6  75. 
{Jiiat  U$ned.) 
In  revising  this  standard  woric,  the  author  haa  omitted  much  which  the  progress  of  science  has 
ieemed  to  render  le^s  important,  and  has  thus  gained  room  for  a  large  amount  of  new  matter, 
so  that  with  but  little  increase  in  the  site  of  the  volume  he  has  yet  been  able  to  present  the  sub- 
ject in  its  mojit  recent  aspect.     The  series  of  illustrations  has  likewise  undergone  a  thorough 
revision  ;  nearly  one-fourth  of  the' wood-cuts  in  the  lost  edition  have  been  rejected^  and  their  placer 
supplied,  for  the  most  part^  with  original  drawings,  representing  the  most  approved  forms  of  sp- 
parel,  and  the  latest  views  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  fractures  and  dialocationa.    In  its 
present  improved  form,  therefore,  it  is  hoped  that  the  volume  may  maintain  the  obaracter  which 
It  has  acquired  of  a  standard  authority  on  every  detail  of  ita  important  subject. 

rable  treatlne,  which  we  have  always  considered  the 
mo^t  complete  and  reliable  work  on  the  nubj^t.  A* 
a  whole,  the  work  is  without  an  equal  la  the  liters* 
lure  of  the  profesulon.  <— ifo#to»  Med.  and  8ury, 
Journ.,  Oct.  la,  1S7I. 

It  is  nnneeeaury  at  this  time  to  commend  thebo^-^k. 


It  l8  not,  of  conrne,  our  intention  to  r«»Tlew  (n  eX' 
f#>n«o,  Hiinillton  on  **FractnreM  and  Dislocations." 
Eleven  vesnt  ag«^  Rueh  review  might  not  hare  been 
out  of  place ;  t<»-day  the  work  is  an  authority,  su  well, 
no  generally,  and  so  favorably  known,  that  it  only 
remaini  for  the  reviewer  to  say  that  a  new  edition  is 
Juat  out,  and  It  In  better  than  either  of  ita  predeces- 
9ors.— C'fnrfnno/tf  VHnte,  Oct.  U,  1S71. 

Undoubtedly  the  bewt  work  on  Fractnr(*s  and  Dis- 
locations Id  \\if  KiiKlinh  langaago. — Uinvinnuti  Mtd. 
Bt'pertvry,  Oct.  1S71. 

We  have  once  more  before  us  Dr.  Hamilton*s  admi- 


except  to  such  as  are  beginners  In  the  stndj  of  thu 
liartlcnlar  branch  of  anrgery.  Every  practical  *nr- 
geon  In  this  country  and  abroad  knows  of  it  a»a  ntwM 
trustworthy  gnlde,  and  one  which  Chey.  In  ct>moina 
with  na,  would  nnqualifledly  recommeud  a>»  th«  Mcb- 
ekt  authority  in  any  language. — If.  1*.  M^.  itccvr'f. 
Oct  16,  1871. 


A 


SHTON  (T.  J,). 
ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF 

THB  RECTUM  AND  ANU8:  with  remarks  on  Habitual  ConitipatioB.  Second  American, 
from  the  fourth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  handsome  iildBtimtioni.  In  one  very 
beautifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  about  SOO  pages.     $3  25. 


We  can  recommend  this  volume  of  Mr  Aahton's  in 
the  strongest  terms,  as  containing  all  the  latest  details 
of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  disease*  connected 
with  the  rectum. — Cannda  Med.  Joum..,  March,  1866. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  apeclal  treatlseii  that  the 
phyiiclan  and  aurgeon  can  have  in  hia  Library.— 
Chicago  Mtdteal  Examiner,  Jan.  1866. 


The  abort  period  which  haa  elapsed  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  former  Amerieaa  reprint,  aad  tks 
numerous  editions  published  In  Bngland,  are  ihsbe^t 
argumentM  we  can  otfer  of  the  merits,  and  of  the  n»^ 
lessaesa  of  any  coameadation  on  our  pan  of  a  btvok 
already  ho  favorably  known  to  our  readeia.— Jvafoii 
JTeti.  and  Surg.  Juumal,  Jan.  16, 1866. 


niGELO  W  (HEXRV  J.),  M.  /)., 

•^-^  Pr*\fee$or  of  Surgery  in  {he  MaatachuaetU  Med.  College, 

ON  THE  MECHANISM  OF   DISLOCATION  AND  FRACTURE 

OF  THE  HIP.     With  the  Redaction  of  the  Dislocation  by  the  Flexion  Metliod.    With 
numeroQs  original  illustrations.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  Tolnme.     Cloth.    $2  &0. 
{Lately  Issued.) 
We  cannot  t<>o  highly  praise  this  book  aa  the  work    graph  is  largely  illustrated  vllh  exqmtstUly  exeeatsd 
of  an  accompliiihed  and  HclentlBc  surgeon.    We  do    wooden ta,  after  photographs,  which  help  to  el ucldaie 
not  hesitate  to  aay  that  he  has  done  mneh  to  clear  up    the  admirable  subjtcl-natler  of  the  test.    We  cor^ 
(he  obHcuritleii  connected  with  the  mechanism  of  din-    dlally  commend  the  ■*  tllp,**  bj  Dr.  Blgelow.  to  the 
locatltin  of  the  h\p-)o\ul,  audhe^aa  \a\d  down  most  1  attention  of  aurgeous  —DwbHn  Qwaytsrw/oariM/i/ 
▼ainabie  practical  Tulei  toi  the  eaav  aa^  mot^  s?a«p\  IttdlaaX&eUnoe^'^^i^VtlQ* 
cei!>sful  management  of  l\xwe  \u\v\t\ea    TVi%  Taou<>-\ 


HiNRT  C.  Lba'8  Publtoattonb — (Surgeryy  29 


l/TELLS  {J.  SOELBERO), 

'  '  Prq/essor  qf  Ophthalmoloffy  in  King^$  C^lUgf.  NofpUnl,  ^. 

A   TREATISE    ON    DISEASES   OP   THE   EYE.     First  American 

Edition,  with  additions ;  illastrated  with  2lft  engrayings  on  wood,  and  six  colored  plates. 
Together  with  ielections  from  the  Test-types  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.  In  one  large  and 
▼ery  handi>ome  octavo  volume  of  about  760  pages :  extra  oloth,  $6  00 ;  leather,  $6  00. 
{Lately  Issued.) 

A  work  has  long  been  wanting  which  should  represent  adequately  and  completely  the  present 
aspect  of  British  Opbthaluiology,  and  this  want  it  has  been  the  aim  of  Mr.  Wells  to  supply.  The 
favorable  reception  of  his  yolaroe  by  the  medical  press  is  a  guarantee  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
his  undertaking,  and  in  reproducing  the  work  in  this  country  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
render  it  in  every  way  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  American  practitioner.  Such  additions  as 
seemed  desirable  have  been  introduced  by  the  editor,  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays,  and  the  number  of 
illustrations  has  been  more  than  doubled.  The  importance  of  teat< types  ad  an  aid  to  diagnosis 
is  so  universally  aeknowledged  at  the  present  day  that  it  seemed  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
the  work  that  they  should  be  added,  and  as  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  those  both  of  Jaeger 
and  of  Snellen  for  different  nurposes,  selections  have  been  made  from  each,  so  that  the  practitioner 
may  have  at  command  all  the  ajsistance  necessary.  The  work  is  thus  presented  as  in  every  way 
fitted  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  American  profession. 

In  this  respect  the  work  before  as  it  of  mnoh  more  mend  it  to  all  who  denlre  to  €oa«nU  a  really  good 
■ervice  to  the  general  prmetltloner  than  those  heavy  work  on  ophthalmic  ■eienee.  The  AmericHn  edition 
compiUtioDs  which,  in  giving  every  person**  views,  !  of  Mr.W6lls*rreatl«ewmi>sapertntendeil  in  ItHpHnrage 
loo  often  neglect  to  itpecify  thoie  which  are  most  in  '  thnmgh  the  press  by  Dr.  I.  Minis  Unys,  who  has 
accordance  with  the  author**  opinions,  or  In  general  I  added  some  notes  of  his  own  where  it  Hfienied  desira- 
accoptHnce.  We  hnve  no  heiiitation  in  recommending  j  hie.  He  has  slso  introdnced  roore  than  one  handred 
thlri  trcatintj,  ac.  on  the  whole,  of  all  BogllFh  works  |  new  additional  wood-cati,  and  added  iielections  from 
on  the  sinbiect,  the  one  be^i  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  test-types  of  Jaeger  and  of  Snellen. — Leavenworth 
the  generxi  prtietiliouer.— Edinburgh  Med.  Journal^  '  Med.  Hertttd^  Jan.  1870. 
March,  1870.  ,      Without  doabt,  one  of  the  best  works  upon  the  sab- 

A  trcatiHe  of  rare  merit.  It  Is  practical,  eompre>  Jeet  which  han  ever  been  pabU«hed;  it  lf>  complete  on 
houttive,  and  jetC'inclw.  Upon  tbone  snbjects  usually  ;  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  la  a  oecesHary  work 


found  dlfltcult  to  the  atudent,  he  has  dwelt  at  length 
and  entered  into  full  ezpianutioa.  After  a  careful 
perusal  of  its  coulenta,  we  can  unhesitatingly  com- 


for  every  phyalcian  who  attempts  to  treat  dlMoaaes  of 
the  Bj9.^Domtnion  Med.  Journal,  Sept.  1669. 


rrOTNBEE  [JOSEPH),  F.R.S., 

<*-  Aural  Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St.  Mary^t  Hotpttal, 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR:  their  Nature,  Diagnosis,  and  Treat- 

ment.     With  one  hundred  engravings  on  wood.     Second  American  edition.     In  one  very 
handsomely  printed  ootavo  yolume  of  440  pages;  extra  cloth,  $4. 


L 


A  UREiVCE  {JOHN  Z.),  F.  R.  C.  S,, 

EdUor  of  the  Ophthalmic  Remiew,  Ae. 

A  HANDY-BOOK  OP  OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY,  for  the  nse  of 

Practitioners.     Second  Kdition,  revised  and  enlarged.    With  numerous  illustrations.     In 
one  very  handsome  octavo  yolume,  extra  cloth,  $3  00.     {Lately  Issued.) 

This  is,  as  Its  name  snggeats,  a  hook  for  convenient  '  the  subject,  or  those  recently  published  by  Stellwsg, 
reference  rather  than  an  exhaustive  treatise,  and  %%  \  Wells,  Bader,  and  others,  Hr.  Laurence  will  prove  a 
such  it  will  be  found  very  valuable  to  the  general  !  safe  and  tmatworthy  iniide.  He  ban  defrcrlbed  in  thte 
physician.  It  gives  in  very  brief  terms  the  »ymp-  :  edition  those  novelties  which  haye  secured  the  confl- 
toina  and  history  of  the  varleus  diseases  of  the  eye,  |  dence  of  the  professloa  since  the  appearance  of  his 
wiih  Just  enough  cases  detailed  to  elucidate  the  text  '  last.  To  the  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  a  dcMrip- 
without  confuxing  the  reader.  His  chapter  on  examl-  tlon  of  the  optical  defects  of  the  eye,  the  publisher 
nation  of  the  eye  is  particularly  good,  and,  it  seems  has  given  increased  value  by  the  addition  of  several 
to  us,  better  calculated  to  enlighten  a  novice  than  partes  of  Snellen's  teft-ty pes,  so  generally  nsedtotest 
any  similar  instractions  we  have  read. — iJaHfornia  the  acnteness  of  ylsion,  and  which  sre  difficult  to  ob- 
Med.  Gattstltj  Jan.  Ib70.  |  tain  in  this  country.    The  volume  has  been  conside* 

For  those,  however,  who  mast  assume  the  care  of  |  "bly  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  revision  and  ad- 
dineaaes  and  injuries  of  the  eye.  and  who  are  too  .  altions  of  ita  author,  expressly  for  the  American 
much  pressod  for  time  to  study  the  classic  works  on  )  edlUoa.— ilm.  Joum.  Mtd  Sciences,  Jan.  1870. 

TA  WSON  {GEORGE),  F  ILaS.^E^, 

J^  Aeetstant  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Boepital,  MoorJUldt,  Ae, 

INJURIES  OP  THE  EYE,  ORBIT,  AND  EYELIDS:  their  Imrae- 

diate  and  Remote  Effsots.     With  about  one  hundred  illnstrationa.     In  one  very  hand- 
some ootavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $8  50 

It  Is  an  admirable  practical  book  in  the  highest  and  beat  sense  of  the  phrase.— Xoiulois  IMieal  Time* 
ami  GaaeUe,  May  18.  1M7. 


\JORLAND  (W.  TT.).  M,D. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  URINARY  ORGANS;  a  Compendium  of  their 

Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.    With  illustration!     In  one  laigo  tod  handaome 
octnvo  rolunio  of  about  600  pagea ,  extra  oloth.    $3  50. 


T>RYA\T  {THOMAS),  F.R.CS, 
^  THE    PRACTICE    OF   SURGERY.     A   Manual,  with  numeroaa 

engraiiagB  on  wood.     In  one  very  handaome  yolume.     V^repovinc ."^ 


80  Henby  C.  Lia'b  Pubucationb — (Surgery,  dtc.y 


T^ALES  (PHILIP  S.),  M.  />.,  Surgeon  V.  S.  N. 
MECHANICAL  THERAPEUTICS:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Surgical 

Apparatufi,  ApplianceB,  and  Elementary  Oi»eratioDe :   embracing  Minor  Surgery.  Baud- 
aging,  Orthopraxy,  and  the  Treatment  of  Fraolures  and  Diitlocations.     With  six  baodrrd 
and  forty-two  illastrations  on  wood.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octaTO  Tolome  of  ahont 
700  pages:  extra  cloth,  $5  76;  leather,  $A  76. 
A  Naval  Medical  Board  directed  to  examine  and  report  apon  the  meriti  of  this  volume,  officially 
•tales  that  *'  it  should  in  oar  opinion  become  a  standard  work  in  the  hands  of  every  naval  sur- 
geon ;"  and  its  adoption  for  utse  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  is  fufficirnt 
guarantee  of  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  every -day  practice. 

It  is  a  aniqae  np^^Iinen  of  literature  in  its  way,  ia  ,  It  will  prove  eipeclally  useful  tolnexporieDc#d  c»oa> 
that,  treating  upoDsar  ha  variety  of  Hubjectii,  it  Id  a«  a  try  practitioners,  who  are  coutiuu«Ily  re<)ulr*-j  t« 
whole  80  completely  op  to  the  wants  of  the  student    take  charge  of  surgical  ca«ea.  nnder  ciirnra<«tKiiri« 


and  the  general  practitioner.  We  have  never  aeen 
any  woric  of  its  kind  that  can  compete  with  it  la  real 
ntility  and  extensive  adaptability.    In  conelnMion, 


precluding  them  frtim  the  aid  ofexit«rieaceU«*argetfBi. 
"Padjle  Med.  and  Surg.Joumaif  Feb.  la&S. 

The  title  of  the  above  work  ta  anfflciently  ladica- 


o(  tlie  student  tn  need  or  a  nrHt  Dook  on  Hurgery,  ana  ,  ""     .     77i      \    \lt "— --  •-   ;'"••_"     '"J*^    " 
the  most  useful  that  can  be  named  for  such  general    ''"/•  ?/.'**l«t!l"'  "i"*!!"*.  ti?  V^Vihl^'J 


practitioners  who,  without  any  special  pretenaloua 
to  surgery,  are  occasionally  liable  to  treat  aurglcal 


not  to  the  surgeon  alone  that  this  bunk  b<>)Mng*;  iti« 
phyHlcian  has  frequent  opportnitltleH  lo  till  an  enfr* 


ea«i..-A:  r.  Med.  ifecord,  March  8.  I8tui.  «*"*'?; m^^'"*'^  ^^n^T^ttf /LIT  L"'r  *l^t":  ^V^ 
,  ...  I  practiti(»uer  should  make  purchase  uf  »>ach  a  book- 
It  Iscertalnly  the  most  completeand  thorough  work  I  ft  ^iii  |4„t  hjm  hla  lifetime. St.  Lou%*  Mtd.  M^- 

of  its  kind  in  the  English  language.     Students  and  Iport^  Feb.  lS(i8. 

youBgpractltloneraofsurgerywillflnd  it  invaluable.  I  - 


rpHOMPSON(SIR  HENRY). 

•^  Snrgefm  and  Pn^tttar  t\f  CUnteal  Surgery  to  Ifniwertity  OoUggi  HotpUal. 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS.    With 

illustrations  on  wood.    In  one  neat  octavo  rolame,  extra  clotli.     $9  S5. 

These  lectures  stand  the  severe  test.  They  are  In- 1  on  which  Sir  Henry  Thompxon  spetk"  wirh  m^r^  aa- 
structive  withuat  Iwiog  tedioan,  and  Mniple  wlihout  |  thority  than  that  in  which  he  has  sp<*cialiy  g^tlirn^ 
being dlffuife;  aud  they  iDclnde  many  of  thiiae  prao-    his  laurels;  in  addition  to  thla.  the  c-.>nv<*r*iiii.jaal 


tieal  hints  so  useful  Tor  the  student,  und  even  more 
valuable  to  the  young  practitioner. ~.£rflNAuryA  ifeil. 
/nurnal,  April,  \6»S9. 

Very  few  words  of  ours  are  necessary  to  recommend 
thcHc  lectures  to  the  profcMlon.    There  is  uo  subject 


style  of  instruction,  which  is  retained  in  Ihe«e  prlot*^ 
lectures,  gives  them  an  attract lVfuoi>-%  wtiicb  a  **»- 
lematlc  treatise  cannerer  pu^ne'^H. — LonJon  Medo-al 
Timet  and  Oaxette,  April  24,  18«f>. 


B 


r  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 


ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OF 

THE  URETHItA  AND  URINARY  FISTULiB.  With  plates  and  woodcuts.  From  tb« 
third  and  revised  finglish  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $:i  9O. 
(Just  Issued.) 

This  classical  work  has  bo  long  been  recognlxed  as  a  standard  aathoritj  on  its  perplexing  sab- 
jects  that  it  should  be  rendered  aooetsible  lo  the  American  profeision.  Having  enjoyed  tbs 
advantage  of  a  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  author  within  a  few  months,  it  will  be  found  10  present 
his  latest  views  and  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  most  recent  adraneet  of  sargioal  science. 

With  a  work  accepted  aa  the  anthuriiy  upon  the  ably  known  by  the  profeaslon  as  this  before  n\  moHt 

subjects  uf  which  ii  treats,  an  extended  notice  wuuld  create  a  demand  for  it  from  thn^«  who  would  krep 

ba  a  work  of  sn))erer(igatioo.    The  simple  anuunocc-  iliemMelvea  well  up  la  this  dcparim^ut  of  nurgArj.— 

ment  of  another  editlua  of  a  work  so  wed  and  fiivur-  St.  Louie  Med,  Arehive»t  Feb.  i67u. 


T 


'AFLOR  {ALFRED  8.),  M.D., 

Leeturer  cm  Mvd.  Jurtep.  and  Chemietry  in  Ouy*e  HdepUoL 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    Sixth  American,  from  the  eighth 

and  revised  London  edition.     With  Notes  and  References  to  American  Decisions,  by  Clb- 
VBNT  B.  Pbhrohe,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.    In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  776  pases 
extra  cloth,  $4  50 ;  leather,  $&  oO. 


The  aixth  edition  of  tht*  pupnlar  work  cumes  to  vs  ;  know  bet  that  hla  aexl  eaee  may  create  fur  him  aa 
In  charge  of  a  new  editor,  Mr  I'enruHe,  of  the  PhiU-  |  eiuergeacy  for  lU  ase.  To  those  wtiu  are  not  tL-  fur- 
d^lphia  bar,  who  hai*  dune  much  to  render  it  useful,  ■  tuuaie  pu«seNior«  uf  a  reliable,  readable,  iatere»i>B< 
D>>t  uniy  to  the  medical  practitlonera  of  this  country,      -^  -•- '•  " 


bnt  to  ihone  of  hu  uwu  proleoHiuu  Wisely  reiaiuiug 
the  reference*  uf  the  foruier  Aiueric«n  editor,  l>r 
Hartshuruis  he  haa  added  many  valuable  notes  of  his 
own.  The  reputation  ui  Dr.  Taylor's  work  is  so  well 
SMtabllhhed,  thai  ii  needs  no  recommeudaiiua.  lie  is 
now  the  hig)i«»iit  living  RUihuriiy  on  all  niaiters  con- 
nected  with  fvreaaic  luediciue,  aud  vvtry  Mucoeitsive 

edition  of  biH  ▼»luabie  work  given  fresh  a»«urii nee  to    ............  ^#  ...i^ji^.^  « .-j-    .  .  ... 

his  many  admirers  that  he  wfll  coulluueTo  .nainVaU     STIJmm"   h  "^i?"  ^^ 

hi.  well-earuod  position.    xNu  une  should.  In  fact,  be    5^!^^  Si  «  iSSf  ^■~'^*^  M^.amlMurg 

without  a  text-book  oa  the  aabjeot,  an  he  does  noi    """^"•^  ''~-  »••  •••^ 


and  thoroughly  practical  work  upon  the^^abjevu  ms 
would  earnestly  reoonimead  thia,  m«  formlog  tb«  beM 
groundwork  for  all  their  future  studies  uf  the  unis 
elaboriftte  treatises.— iVsis  I'vrk  MvdtevU  MtscurU,  ifttt. 
l\  lfitf7. 

The  preaeat  edition  of  thia  valoaMe  maaaal  U  a 

great  iuiprovament  on  those  which  h»re  preceded  it 

It  nakea  thus  by  fkr  the  bent  guide-bouk  in  thif  a«- 

'     edlc 
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T>LANDFORD  (6?.  FIELDING),  M,  D.,  F.  R.  C  P., 

J^  Lecturtr  on  P9yckologU:al  Medicine  at  the  School  (\f  8t.  Oeorffe'f  BowpitaU  <^« 

INSANITY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT:  Lectures  on  the  Treatment, 

Medical  and  Legal,  of  Insane  Patients.  With  a  Summary  of  the  Lawn  in  force  in  the 
United  States  on  the  Confinement  of  the  Insane.  By  Isaac  Rat,  M.  D.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  Tolame  of  471  pages:  extra  cloth,  $3  25.     {Just  Issued.) 

This  volume  is  presented  to  meet  the  want,  so  frequently  expressed,  of  a  comprehensive  trea- 
tise, in  moderate  compass,  on  the  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  insanity.  To  render  It  of 
more  value  to  the  practitioner  in  this  country.  Dr.  Ray  has  added  an  appendix  which  affords  in- 
formation, not  elsewhere  to  be  foandin  so  accessible  a  form,  to  physicians  who  may  at  any  moment 
be  called  upon  to  take  action  in  relation  to  patients. 


It  Batisflee  a  want  which  mast  have  been  sorely 
felt  by  the  buivy  general  practltlonereof  thieeonatry. 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  manaal  of  elini<»l  deecrlpiion 
of  the  vaHoa#  forms  of  iawalty,  with  a  desert ptioa 
of  the  mode  of  exHmlelng  persoDi  saspeeted  of  in- 
Mnlty.  We  call  partlealar  attention  to  this  feature 
of  the  book,  a«  giving  It  a  anlqae  valne  to  the  gene- 
ral  practitioner,  if  we  paes  from  theoretical  ooaMde- 
raiions  to  deKcriptions  of  the  varieties  of  insanity  as 
actually  seen  in  practice  and  the  appropriate  treat- 
ment for  them,  we  And  in  Dr.  Blandfi>rd'«  work  a 
c^msiderable  advance  over  previous  writings  on  the 
subject.  His  pictures  of  the  various  forms  of  mental 
diMeaiie  are  so  clear  and  good  that  no  reader  can  fail 
to  be  utruck  with  their  superiority  to  those  given  in 
ordinary  manuals  in  the  English  language  or  (so  far 


as  our  own  reading  extends)  in  any  other.— LoimIoii 
PractUtoneVf  Feb.  1871. 

Dr.  Blandford*B  book  well  meets  the  prevailing  de- 
fleieuoy,  and  is  one  of  that  clasi,  unhappily  too  small, 
which  prove  a  real  bieMing  to  the  buny  practitioner 
who  has  no  other  time  for  reading  but  those  odd  mo- 
ments whieh  he  can  catch  in  hie  brief  intervals  uf 
leitiure.  It  is  so  free  from  defects  and  is  so  fair  a  re- 
presentation of  the  most  approved  views  revpeetlng 
int'aniiy,  that  we  find  in  it  itmall  occasion  for  eriti- 
ci«m,  and  can  do  little  more  than  commend  it  as  an 
admirable  maunal  for  practical  use.  We  end  as  we 
began,  in  heartily  recommending  it  an  a  moat  oeefnl 
and  reliable  guide  to  the  general  practitiuaer.— ^tn, 
Jvurnal  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1871. 


W: 


INSLOW  {FORBES),  M.D„  D.CL.,  (^c. 

ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OP  THE  BRAIN  AND  DISORDERS 

OF  THE  MIND;  their  inoipiept  Symptoms,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Pro- 
phylaxis. Second  American,  from  the  third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  extra  cloth.     $4  25.     {Lately  Issu4d.) 


A  work  whieh,  like  the  present,  will  largely  aid 
the  practitioner  in  reougnizlng  and  arresting  the  first 
IndldlouH  advances  of  cerebral  and  mental  disease,  is 
one  of  immense  praotieal  value,  and  demands  earneat 
attention  and  diligent  study  on  the  part  of  all  who 
have  embraced  the  medical  profe«aion,  and  have 
thereby  audertaken  responsibilities  in  which  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  individuals  and  families 
are  largely  involved.    We  shall  therefore  dose  this 


brief  and  necessarily  very  imperfect  notice  of  Dr. 
WinHlow'n  great  and  elassieal  work  b;  expressing 
our  couvictiun  that  it  is  long  slnee  so  important  and 
beautifully  written  a  volume  has  Issued  from  the 
British  medical  press.-^/>uM<»  Medieal  Frees. 

It  is  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  valuable  book 
that  we  ha.ve  »een  for  a  long  time.  It  la  truly  fasoi- 
naiing. — Am.  Jour.  Med,  Scienoes, 


L 


EA  (HENRY  C). 

SUPERSTITION    AND    FORCE:    ESSAYS    ON    THE  WAGER  OF 

LAW,  THE  WAQER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL,  AND  TORTURE.  Second  Edition, 
Enlarged.  In  one  handsome  volame  royal  12mo.  of  nearly  500  pages;  extra  cloth,  $3  75. 
{Just  Issued.) 


We  know  of  no  single  work  which  contains,  in  so 
small  a  compass,  so  much  illustrative  of  the  strangest 
operation!  of  the  hnman  mind.  •Foot-notes  'give  the 
authority  for  each  statement,  slewing  vast  research 
and  wonderful  industry.  We  advine  our  eonfriret 
to  read  this  book  and  ponder  Its  teachings. — Chicago 
Mad.  JuumeUf  Aug.  1870. 

As  a  work  of  curious  inquiry  on  certain  outlying 
points  of  obMolete  law,  **8uuerstJitjou  and  Force"  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  book's  we  have  met  with. 
—London  Athenaum,  Nov.  3, 1860. 

He  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  what  munt 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  inatruotive  a«  well  as 


interesting  phases  of  human  society  and  progress.  .  . 
The  fulness  and  breadth  with  which  he  h^H  carried 
out  his  comparative  survey  of  this  repulHive  fleld  of 
history  [Torture],  are  such  as  to  preclude  our  doing 
Justice  to  the  work  within  onr  present  limits.  But 
here,  as  throughout  the  volume,  there  will  be  found 
a  wealth  of  illustration  and  a  eritieal  grasp  of  the 
philosophical  iuiport  of  facts  which  will  render  Mr. 
Lea's  labors  of  sterling  v»lue  to  the  hlstorieal  stu- 
dent. ^Ironffon  BcUurdtty  Review,  Oct.  8,  1870. 

As  a  book  of  ready  reference  on  the  subjeet,  it  is  of 
the  highest  viklae.—Westmia9ter  JUoieto,  Oct.  1807. 


dF  the  same  author.    (JuHIesutd.) 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY— THE  RISE  OP  THE  TEM- 

PORAL  POWER— BENEFIT  OF  CLERGT— EXCOMMUNICATION.   In  one  large  royal 
12mo.  Yolnme  of  510  pp.  extra  oloth.    $2  75. 

The  story  was  never  told  more  ealmlv  or  with,  literary  phenomenon  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  first 
greater  learning  or  wiser  thought.   We  doubt,  indeed,  ,  American  bouses  is  also  the  writer  of  some  of  Its  most 
if  any  other  study  of  this  fleld  can  be  compared  with  i  origioal  books.— 2«oiufon  Athenmum,  Jan.  7, 1871. 
this  for  clearness,  accuracy,  and  power.— (;Wea^o  •      Mr.  Lea  has  done  great  honor  to  himself  and  this 
hxaminer,  Deo.  1870.  I  country  by  the  admirable  works  he  has  written  on 


Mr.  Lea's  latest  work,  **  Studies  in  Church  History,** 
fully  MOBtains  the  promise  of  the  first.  It  deals  with 
three  subjects — the  Temporal  Power,  Benefit  of 
Clergy,  and  Excouimunieation,  the  record  of  which 

has  a  peculiar  importance  for  the  English  student,  and  j  thod  of  dealing  with  topics  and  in  the  thoroughneai 
is  a  chapter  on  Ancient  Law  likely  to  be  regarded  as  ,  aquality  so  frequently  lacking  in  American  author 


eecleslologlcal  and  cognate  subjects.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  commend  his  ''SuperstiUoa  and 
Force"  and  his  **  History  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy.** 
The  present  volume  Is  fully  as  admirable  in  its  me- 


flnal.  We  cao  hardly  pass  from  our  mention  of  such 
works  as  these— with  which  that  on  **8seerdotal 
Celibacy"  should  be  included — without  noting  the 


with  which  they  are  investigated.— AL  Y.  Juturnal  of 
FeyehoL  Medielne,  July,  1870.  I 
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INDEX    TO    CATALOGUE. 


▲merlcjin  Jonrnal  of  the  Medical  Soienoee 
Atwtract,  Half- Yearly,  of  tbe  Med  Scieucea 
Anatomical  Atlae,  by  Smith  and  Horner 
Ashton  on  the  Rectntn  and  Anna  . 
Attfleld*«  Chemlatry      ..... 
Aahwell  on  DUeabes  of  Femalea  . 
Aihhnri»t*8  Surgery  .... 

Barne*  ou  Diseubes  of  Women       .       . 
Bryant's  Praetieal  Surgery    . 
Blandford  on  Inanity    .... 
Baeham  on  KenaL  Diiteaaes     .       •       . 
Brinton  on  the  Stomach         .       .       . 
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